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With this (December, 1853) number of the Connecticut Common 
School Journal, I close not only my Report on Publie Education in 
Europe, and Volume VIII. of the Journal, but the relations which I 
have so long held to the public as sole proprietor and editor of an 


educational periodical. 

On assuming the duties of Secretary of the Board of Commission- 
ers of Common Schools, in Connecticut, in June, 1858, I aimed at 
two leading objects—first, to awaken and diffuse a more active inter- 
est, and second, to collect and disseminate information of the actual 
condition, and of tried and successful means of improving common 
schools, and all other agencies for the more complete and universal 
education of the great mass of the people. These objects have been 
kept steadily in view in every field, and in every form of educational 
labor, in which I have been engaged. I have not been ambitious to 
originate new systems, startling theories, or wonder-working meth- 
ods of education, but I have felt a sincere desire and a strong deter- 
mination to find out all that could be known in existing systems, in- 
stitutions and methods, in our own and other states, to discard what- 
ever was useless or mischievous in the peculiar circumstances of our 
state and country, and to make all that was excellent, so far as I could 
by pen and voice, the common property of every parent, teacher, 
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school officer, and friend of popular education, whom by any agency, 
or form of activity, I could reach. 

With these general aims and views I have regarded an educational 

periodical as an indispensable auxiliary in my official labors. <Ac- 
cordingly, within one month after I became officially connected with 
the cause, and without the pledge of a single subscriber, or contributor, 
the first number of the Connecticut Common School Journal was 
issued ; and from that time to this, while acting as Secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners, and afterward as Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools in Connecticut, and as Commissioner of Public Schools 
in Rhode Island, I have devoted a portion of my time and salary, in 
the absence of all legislative aid, and of any general co5peration of 
teachers, to sustain a monthly periodical devoted exclusively to the 
dissemination of educational documents, and articles of permanent 
yalue and interest. Through its columns, the laws of the state re- 
specting schools, with such explanations from time to time as seemed 
necessary to secure uniformity and vigor in their administration—im- 
proved plans for the repair, construction and furniture of school- 
houses—suggestions to assist school officers in the discharge of their 
duties—official reports of school visitors as to the condition and im- 
provement of common schools in their respective societies—original 
articles, and copious selections from the published writings of thought- 
ful educators and experienced and successful teachers, as to the stud- 
ies, classification, instruction and discipline of schools of different 
grades—full information as to the organization, administration and 
results of systems of public schools in other states and countries—in 
fine, such articles and suggestions as seemed calculated to enlist the 
more active and intelligent codperations of parents, and the community 
generally, in the whole work of school improvement, have been wide- 
ly disseminated. I have thus aimed to make the Journal not the ad- 
vocate of any exclusive system, methods and views, but the deposito- 
ry of the experience of states, systems, schools and teachers, so far as 
that experience could be gathered from printed documents, and from 
personal observation and inquiries. Such as I have been able to 
make it, with the numerous calls on my time and attention for cor- 
respondence, public addresses, personal interviews with school officers 
and teachers, and the preparation of official documents—the Journal 
is now before the public. It will henceforth, and so long, I trust, 
as such an association shall continue in active operation in Connec- 
ticut, be conducted under the auspices of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, which has, on my urgent invitation, assumed the responsibility 
of its publication, and appointed a committee of experienced teachers 
as editors. With this committee I have been associated against my 
wishes ; but at their urgent solicitation, I shall codperate cordially in 
the work, so far as I can consistently with other engagements. 

I commend the new series of the Connecticut Common School 
Journal to the prompt and generous support of teachers, school offi- 
cers and parents. HENRY BARNARD, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 























































CONDITION OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION 


IN THE 


DEPARTMENT OF TARN, DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 189-50. 





Tue most satisfactory insight into the practical working and actual 
results of a school system, can be obtained, not by looking to any gen- 
eral summary applicable to the whole State, but to the operations in 
detail, of a particular school, or of the schools of a neighborhood, or of 
some of the larger and yet subordinate divisions of the State. For this 
purpose we select for publication a report on the condition of primary 
education, by M. A. Domergue, the governmental inspector for the de- 
partment of Tarn—one of the 86 territorial and civil divisions of the 
State. ‘Tarn belongs to the old province of Languedoc, and in 1850 
had a population of 330,000, distributed through 79 arrondisements, 20 
cantons, and 300 communes. In 1828, when M. Charles Dupin projected 
his intellectual map of France, the department of Tarn was represented 
by a black spot, to indicate its low state as to schools and education. 
The report does not cover the whole ground, but shows the progress 
which has been made in one of the most backward portions of France 
since the new system went into operation. 


Primary instruction includes the elementary and superior, the communal and 
private schools. Some of these are attended exclusively by boys, some by girls, 
and some by infants, while others are common* schools ; that is, attended by both 
boys and girls. There are also classes for adults, a primary normal school for 
masters, and another for schoolmistresses. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS, 


There are altogether in the department 309 communal and 40 private schools. 
This gives a total increase of 8 schools over the year 1848. But there have been 
at the same time an increase of communal and a decrease of private schools. This 
result is doubly advantageous; for, with few exceptions, the public schools are 
superior to private schools, both as regards instruction and discipline. 

With respect to the mode of instruction, the 349 boys’ schools are thus divi- 
ded : —Schools directed according to the mutual mode, 12; simultaneous, 261 ; 
individual, 21; mixedt mode, 55; total, 349. This last mode is the best that can 
be employed in the schools which have more than 50 pupils; it demands, on the 
part of the master, indefatigable zeal, but it gives, in exchange, most beneficial 
results. 

There are 314 schools exclusively devoted to Roman Catholics, and 18 to Pro- 
testants, whilst 17 schools receive children belonging to both. The directors of 
these 17 schools are all Roman Catholics. 

Civil State of the Teachers.—Of the 349 instructors, 336 are laymen, and 13 
belong to religious societies. There are also employed in the schools 49 assistant- 
brothers. Of the 336 lay teachers, 117 are bachelors, 196 are married, and 23 
are widowers. 





*Schools where boys and girls are taught together, are generally termed in this country 
mized schools. Common schools are public schools in our school nomenclature. 
t This is a combination of the mutual and the simultaneous. 
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Number of Pupils, 4c.—The communal schools receive 11,882 boys; the 
private schools, 1,981; in all, 13,863. If to this number we add 217 boys who 
attend the common schools, we shall have a total of 14,080 boys, thus showing an 
increase of 807 over the year 1848. 

Besides the 13,863 boys admitted into the 349 schools, there are also taught, 
by the masters.of the common schools, 1,234 girls. 

Of the 14,080 boys, 7,943 pay a school fee, which varies from fivepence to 
twenty pence a month; 6,137 are instructed gratuitously. The number of gra- 
tuitous pupils it is hoped will increase ; for the 24th article of the law of the 13th 
March, 1850, states that “ primary instruction ought to be given gratuitously to 
all children of those families who are not in a condition to pay for such in- 
struction,” 

Moral and Political Conduct of the Teachers——The conduct of our instruc- 
tors is generally very good. With some exceptions, happily few in number, they 
have all learned that they ought to confine themselves exclusively to the discharge 
of the duties belonging to their profession, and not to engage in political or mu- 
nicipal discussions. . 

We can not speak so satisfactorily of the capacity of our teachers. Besides 
those who have been educated at the Normal School, and whose schools are of a 
superior order, there are a hundred instructors who were breveted immediately 
after the promulgation of the law of June 28th, 1833. These know, in general, 
very little; they are ignorant of good methods of teaching, and their schools are 
conducted with little order and regularity. But they have rendered services, and 
although they are not at the top of their profession, yet it would be unjust to 
hurry on their superannuation.* The law which assures to instructors a mini- 
mum salary of 600 franes ($125,) will enable us to demand of them more zeal 
and assiduity. They will not require to seek, in labors foreign to their profession, 
an increase of pay to assure the daily existence of themselves and their families. 
But 19-20ths of the instructors of this department will not be able to claim more 
than the fixed minimum allowance. It is to be regretted that we can not, by 
means of salaries increasing progressively in proportion to the services performed, 
excite the emulation of teachers and establish a system of promotion advantageous 
to the cause of education. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 


There are in the department 54 communal and 163 private schoolmistresses. 
The increase on 1848 is 18 in number. 

The communal schools receive 3,669, and the private schools 5,662 pupils; in 
all 9,331. When compared with the numbers attending school in 1848, there is 
a decrease of 151 pupils. If we add to the above number 1,234 girls who are 
taught in the common schools, we shall have a total number of 10,565 girls re- 
ceiving elementary instruction. 

Of the 9,331 who are taught by schoolmistresses, 6,674 pay, and 2,657 are 
educated gratuitously. 

Of the 1,234 who attend the common schools,t 941 pay, and 293 receive gra- 
tuitous instruction. 

The communal masters alone receive pupils who pay nothing; the private 
teachers receive none. All the schoolmistresses, on the contrary, whether com- 
munal or private, admit gratuitously a great number of children. 

There is no need to direct your attention to the fact, that the zeal and the devo- 
tion of our schoolmistresses are not sufficiently reeompensed. Every one is fully 
convinced of the salutary influence which the education of females exercises upon 
the morality of a country. We ought, therefore, to find some means of properly 
rewarding our schoolmistresses for the eminent services which they have rendered. 
It is necessary, above all, to encourage the establishment of girls’ schools, in order 
to diminish, as much as possible, the number of mized schools, which, in spite of 
the most careful superintendence, present results most unfavorable. As a proof 
of the low estimation in which these mized schools are held, take the following 
facts : — In those communes which possess a girls’ school, the mean number of 





* By a recent law a retiring pension is granted to teachers in proportion to their length of 
service. 
t These common or mixed schools are conducted by masters, 
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pupils attending is 64 per commune; whereas, in the communes having no girls’ 
school, but, on the contrary, a boys’ school open to girls, the mean number is re- 
duced to nine. 

There are 189 communes entirely without schoolmistresses; that is to say, in 
189 communes of the department the girls are either wholly deprived of instruc- 
tion, or receive an education which, from being given by a man, is not at all in 
harmony with the duties imposed upon the sex by society. . 

From these considerations, I have the honor of proposing to you to ask of the 
general council the sum of 2000 francs, to be appropriated thus—1000 francs 
among private schoolmistresses, many of whom find it difficult to live, and 1000 
franes to be divided among the poorest of the communes which shall make sacri- 
fices to establish communal schools for girls.* 

Children attending the Schools ——Out of 1000 inhabitants, 68 children, on an 
average, attend the primary schools. In 1839, there were only 55 out of 1000: 
the progress, then, is real. We are, however, below the average which, for the 
whole of France, is about 92 in 1000; while some of the departments, such as 
that of Doubs, count 176 pupils out of every 1000 inhabitants. The number of 
children between 6 and 14 years of age, who do not actually attend the primary 
schools, may be reckoned at 20,000. Many of these have already left school, 
carrying with them notions the most imperfect, which they will very soon com- 
pletely forget. The great majority are condemned to absolute ignorance. 

School Houses.—The law of 28th June, 1833, compels communes to provide 
suitable buildings which shall serve both as school-rooms for the children, and 
dwelling-houses for the masters. The law of 15th March, 1850, has preserved 
this obligation. Communes are also advised to become the owners of school- 
houses; and in 1848 they possessed 86 school-houses, while at the present day 
they have 99. About 15 new school-houses may be reckoned which shall be 
completed during the next year. Every where, in the course of my inspection, 
I have ascertained that the places rented by the communes to serve as schools 
and teachers’ residences are unhealthy, badly ventilated, insufficiently lighted, 
inconvenient, and inadequate; whilst some are in a completely dilapidated 
condition. 

Purchase of Books for the Poor.—Rural schools are entirely without good 
books. Poverty prevents many parents from purchasing such books as are neces- 
sary for their children, or it makes them select, not those which the teacher indi- 
cates to them, but those which itinerant booksellers sell them at a very small cost. 
Serious inconveniences result from this state of things. I believe that it is neces- 
sary to provide in the budget a grant of 500 francs for the purchase of books for 
poor scholars. 

Assistance to Old and Infirm Teachers.—The aged instructors have spent 
their strength in the career of primary instruction—an office, up to the present 
time, so badly remunerated. They are now worn out, and will suffer all the hor- 
rors of poverty, unless the department render them assistance. I solicit for them 
an allowance of 500 frances. This sum will annually diminish, and, finally, will 
disappear from the departmental budget ; since the new law in reference to educa- 
tion assures to instructors a retiring pension in proportion to a duration of their 
services. 

Infant Schools—The department contains 9 infant schools for boys and girls, 
containing a total of 1001 children. 

Normal School_—The excellent condition of this establishment continues to 
deserve the praises which have been bestowed on it by the general council of the 
department, the academic authorities, and the general Inspectors of the Uni- 
versity. 

The satisfactory results which it is permitted me to state, are owing to the un- 
bounded devotion and untiring zeal of the director of the school; to the strict 
discipline which he maintains with vigor; to his constant presence at all the ex- 
ercises of the house; to the religious punctuality which is every where manifest, 
and which is the best precept on order and regularity which it is possible to give 
to our future instructors. 








* Every commune is obliged by law to support at least one primary school, either of its 
Own, or in conjunction with neighboring communes. 
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The normal school has rendered immense service to the country: it has given 
us our best instructors; it has raised, to a considerable extent, the love of popular 
instruction ; thanks to it, above all, should M. Charles Dupin trace out again the 
intellectual map of France, we shall behold the black spot disappear by which 
the illustrious statistician had stigmatized the department of Tarn. 

Since 1833 the normal school has produced 174 instructors; of these 120 are 
communal teachers, and 9 are about to become so; 1 is assistant master in the 
normal school ; 3 are private instructors; 27 have left the profession; 14 have 
died in the exercise of their duties; total 174 who have obtained their brevet on 
leaving the school. 

The teachers who have come from the normal school are infinitely superior to 
their colleagues. They are superior by their capacity—by their faithful observ- 
ances of rules—and, almost always, by their zeal, and by their conduct towards 
the local authorities and the heads of families. In the course of my inspections, 
I have been constantly struck with the marked difference which exists between 
the teachers who have been educated at a normal school and those who have 
not been in any special way prepared for the duties of instruction. People par- 
take of my convictions, in this respect; and normal students are always chosen, 
in preference to other candidates, by local committees and municipal councils. 

Normal School for Females.—The opinion which I have formerly expressed 
of the importance which I attach to the good education of girls, will, I trust, be 
sufficient to make you appreciate the strong desire which I have for the contin- 
uance of exhibitions for female candidates. The normal school is in excellent 
condition, and the results obtained are satisfactory. At the last examination, out 
of 13 who presented themselves, 3 were breveted with the numbers 2, 4, and 6. 

Such is a faithful and impartial account of the state of primary instruction in 
the department of Tarn. I have endeavored to give, by figures obtained from 
authentic sources, the results due’to the law of 28th June, 1833, and at the same 
time to establish the starting-point of the law of 15th March, 1850; so that it 
may be easy, at a later period, to estimate the benefits which the department may 
have derived from it. 








—_ 





SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS 


OF 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 





In addition to the regular institutions for primary, secondary, and 
superior instruction, which belong to the supervision of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, there are a number of schools of the class prepara- 
tory for the pursuits of life, which are assigned by law to other depart- 
ments of the government. The Polytechnic School, the Military School 
of St. Cyr, and the Military College of Fleche, are assigned to the Min- 
ister of War; the School of Roads and Bridges, the two Schools of 
Mines, one at Paris and the other at St. Etienne, to the Minister of 
Public Works; the Model Farm Schools, the District Schools of Agri- 
culture, and the National Agronomic Institute at Versailles, the School 
of Arts and Manufactures.at Paris, Chalons, Angers, and Aix, to the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce; the Naval Schools at Brest 
and L’Orient, to the Minister of the Marine; the Conservatory of Arts 
and Manufactures, and of Music, to the Minister of the Interior. These 
schools properly belong to the division of superior instruction, which is 
not embraced, except in a general view, in the plan of this Report, but 
as they are intended to complete the course of studies begun in the 
higher schools and academies of our systems of public instruction, and 
as they furnish useful hints, both as to studies and their applications, 
for similar institutions in this country, whether public or private, an ac- 
count of several of the most important of this class, will be given. 

France is better supplied with schools of special instruction and vol- 
untary and incorporated societies for the promotion of literature, science, 
and the arts, as well as with various forms of active philanthrophy, than 
any other country in Europe. The stimulus given to the universal 
mind of France, by the political revolutions which have changed the 
whole face of modern society, while it has made elementary education 
more general and active, has also given progress to higher studies, and 
great scientific undertakings. 

In addition to 36 learned societies in Paris, recognized and aided by 
governmental grants—besides a multitude of others unchartered and 
but little known either to one another, or the public--there were in 
1851, in the departments of France 189 learned societies, besides twelve 
archeological commissions, seventy-eight agricultural associations, and 
seven hundred commercial societies, to promote the application of science 
to industry. These associations generally feel the impulse described by 
Lamartine in his address to his colleagues of the Academy of Literature 
and Science at Macon: “You have felt, gentlemen, that knowledge is. 
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yours only on the condition that you diffuse it ; and to raise the low, is to 
elevate the high. Around you all is progressing. Will you stand 
alone ? Will you suffer yourselves to be overtaken? No; men of leisure 
or rather workmen—workmen of thought and science, it is for us to be 
the first to participate inthe movement. Ina state of civilization where 
intelligence gives power, rank is maintained only by the maintenance of 
moral superiority ; when the intellectual order is deranged, disorder is 
not far off.” 

There were in 1850, one hundred and sixty-six towns in France, in 
which there were public libraries, containing 5,510,295 volumes ; of these 
libraries, one hundred and nine contained over 10,000 volumes each. 

The following summary of the grants comprised in the French Budget 
of 1847, as voted by the chambers, exhibits the comprehensive charac- 
ter of the aid extended by the government to educational, literary, sci- 
entific, and artistic purposes. 

A.—In the Department of Public Instruction. 

I. Central Administration and to aid institutions of special 

instruction, such as schools for idiots, the blind deaf 


mutes, &c., . ' . $112,000 
lI. University of Franee—inelading schecls of primary, sec- 
ondary, and superior education, . : . 2,800,000 


Ill. Literature and science—including libraries in 1 Paris and 
the provinces, museums of natural oF the insti- 


tute of France, &c., . : . 600,000 
B.—In the eects of the Interior. 
Schools of design, and the fine arts, ° . 450,000 
C.—In the Department of Public Works. 
Buildings connected with science, and the arts, . . 100,000 
$4,062,000 


The above sum is exclusive of special grants in aid of schools of ag- 
riculture, commerce, and manufactures, or of charitable institutions in 
which agricultural and mechanical instruction was given, or of expendi- 
tures for the galleries of the Louvre, Luxembourg, and Versailles; 
amounting to at least another million. 

The following survey of the Industrial Instruction of France is 
abridged from an article in the Revue des deux mondes, for 1851, by A. 
Amphori, entitled, “The intellectual movement among the working 
classes.” 

In the scheme of institutions devoted to this special instruction, the first rank 
belong to the conservatory of arts and trades at Paris. This great establishment 
performs a twofold duty ; it collects models, designs or descriptions of machines, 
instruments, apparatus, and mechanical tools, ‘and gives public lessons upon the math- 
ematical and physical sciences as applied in the arts. The first idea of the conser- 
vatory was conceived in the reign of Louis XVI., by a famous mechanic, who 
seemed to have even drawn from the very sources of life, wherewith to gift his 
marvellous mechanisms. The idea of Vaucanson, legislated upon in the year III. of 


(1794, ) the revolutionary era, was not realized until the year VI. (1796.) Since 
that time, the conservatory has followed the developments of the national industry ;” 
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and its methods of action have been increased in number, with reference to its 
double purpose. It now includes four departments ; the collections of machines, 
&c., a technological library, a department for higher instruction, and a small prac- 
tical elementary school.* 

The galleries filled with precious material treasures, form what may be called 
the archives of the industrial arts. These collections are annually increased, and 
now fill thirteen galleries. 

The department of higher instruction was established about the commencement 
of the restoration. Up to 1817, there had been at the conservatory only a designer 
and three demonstrators, who gave advice and explanations to those who come to 
ask for them. These accommodations, however, remained nearly useless to the 
public. The regular courses were of more value, as also were those commenced 
in 1819, upon geometry applied to the arts, industrial chemistry, and industrial 
economy. Besides these three chairs, others were erected, under the govern- 
ment of July, of industrial mechanics, descriptive geometry, chemistry applied to 
the arts, industrial legislation, agriculture, and the ceramic arts. The situation of 
the institution in the midst of a populous neighborhood, furnishes to its lectures an 
auditory composed chiefly of working men. It is the merit of these lectures, that 
they are clear, simple, intelligible to all, and susceptible of immediate practical ap- 
plication. Theory is explained in close contact with practice. The workmen, 
eager to learn, crowd to these lessons; they hasten thither from the workshops 
every evening. A most favorable indication is given by the admirable order which 
reigns throughout this audience in blouses, bestowed in an immense amphitheater, 
and often overcrowded. Every one is silent and attentive. There is no instance 
there of the indecorums so frequent in institutions giving a higher order of 
instruction. 

The library of the conservatory of arts and trades is appropriated to the mem- 
bers of the institution. It is distinguished by a fine collection of French and for- 
eign scientific works ; and contains much which may afford valuable information 
to practical men in the various branches of industrial art. The lower school, 
founded under the empire, may be regarded as a primary school of explained labor, 
(industrie raisonnée.) Its three courses, of descriptive and elementary geometry, 
of mechanical and architectural design, and of industrial design, are attended by 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred pupils. 

The conservatory of arts and trades, as at present constituted, contains very val- 
uable elements of industrial instruction. 'Workmen, foremen, chiefs of establish- 
ments, children of mechanics and laborers, come thither to obtain an instruction 
which shall enlighten their career of labor. 

The three schools of arts and trades, at Chalons, Angers, and Aix, dependent, 
like the conservatory, directly upon the State, are devoted more especially to prac- 
tical instruction. The eldest, that at Chalons, established for a little while at 
Compiégne, was erected by a decree of the consular government of the year XI. 
The second, created in 1811, was placed by the imperial government at Beaupréau, 
in the middle of La Vendée, to become a new center of activity for that ignorant 
neighborhood. The third dates only from 1843. The schools of arts and trades 
are intended to train skillful workmen. Each of them is divided into four work- 
shops ; the blacksmiths’, the foundry, the finishers’, and the carpenters’. To the 
three establishments of Chalons, Angers, and Aix, are appropriated for 1851, 
$200,200 ; but deduct from this the sums received by paying scholars, and from 
the sale of articles manufactured, and the net expense to the treasury amounts only 
to about $120,000. 

Official estimates show that more than half the pupils leaving go into business, 
as finishers, founders, blacksmiths, machinists, or carpenters. And numbers of 
the others are employed in the department of roads and bridges, as overseers or 
conductors; draftsmen in machine shops, or as architects. The schools of arts 
and bridges also contribute a remarkably large proportion of the machinists, &c., 
for the public steamers. Thus, within the last seven years, have been employed 
more than a hundred graduates of these schools, as foremen or firemen. As to 
the proportions of theory and practice in the instruction, it is enough to say that 


* The appropriation to the conservatory in 1851, was $30,000 ; $18,168 for salaries, and the 
remainder for other purposes. 
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the pupils pass seven hours and a half daily in the workshops, and only five hours 
and a half daily in classes and in the apartments for design. The professors are 
rigorously obliged, in their lessons, to take the most usual point of view ; that from 
which the pupil can best see how to use the knowledge he acquires. Since the 
vote was substituted for ministerial selection of professors, two years since, the 
courses of instruction have been so arranged as to drop out those theoretical gen- 
tlemen who are unable to do what they teach. 

The principal advantage of these schools is not, in our opinion, the direct influ- 
ence which they exert upon the national industry. The two hundred and fifty 
pupils or thereabout who leave them every year, are scarcely the thousandth part 
of the workmen who grow-up in France during the same time; but the schools 
show a style of instruction which serves as a model for comparison. The pupils 
carry into private workshops theoretical knowledge which they could not acquire 
there, and which is most useful in the explanation of practical labor. Although 
yet imperfect workmen, they improve more rapidly than the others, and sooner 
become excellent foremen. Although we know that among some foreign nations, 
habits supply the place of institutions, among us, these schools will stimulate a little 
our untoward habits. They have another destination, of higher importance; they 
may become seminaries of professors for the industrial instruction which the coun- 
try waits to see organized, and for which we are now endeavoring to prepare a 
way. Once improved by the practical training of the private workshops and manu- 
factories, the best pupils of these schools will become most useful in the dovelop- 
ment of this special instruction; which needs a body of instructors adapted to its 
peculiar needs. 

An institution established at Paris, the central school of arts and manufactures, 
also helps the accomplishment of this same work. The similar nature of its in- 
structions alone justifies the assistance granted it by government, which confers 
upon it a sort of public character.* During an existence of twenty years, the cen- 
tral school has fully justified the expectations of its founders, it is devoted to the 
education of civil engineers, directors of machine-shops, and chiefs of manufacto- 
ries. Besides the four principal courses studied, the mechanic arts, the chemical 
arts, metullurgy and architecture, it instructs its pupils in all the pursuits of indus- 
trial labor. Since chemistry has left laboratories to enter workshops and to per- 
fect there the results of manufacturing processes; since the physical world has 
been searched for the means of employing heat and steam, which have become 
such powerful agents of production, industry has ceased to be abandoned to em- 
piricism. Every manufacture has asked from science methods quicker, surer, and 
more economical. The central school satisfies this demand. By physical and 
chemical study, it prepares pupils expressly for the direction of industrial labor, 
just as the polytechnic school, by the study of mathematical science, becomes 
a seminary for the department of public works, and for some other special 
professions. 

Under these institutions, which have a general character, may be ranked those 
institutions which we will term local. These may be divided, in respect to their 
destination, into two great classes; one, consisting of those whose design is to 
instruct in the applications of some one science to the industrial arts; and the 
other, of those which confine their instruction to the practice of an art or trade; 
or to the collaterial knowledge necessary to exercise it. To estimate the actual in- 
fluence of both, they must be considered in the place where they exist. 

In the northern section, where manfacturing industry reigns supreme, we see 
only the arts of design as applied to arts and trades, gratuitously taught. The 
schools of design established in most of the important towns, are generally of 
recent creation. The oldest date from the restoration or from the empire, except 
that three or four, have an earlier origin. For instance, the school of Arras, where 
some instruction is given, which relates partly to industrial occupations, was 
founded by the states-general of Artois, in 1775; that of St. Omer in 1780, and 
that of Calais in 1787. These institutions are every where much valued among 
the working classes. Some of them contain classes of as many as a hundred and 
fifty pupils. Some of them are particularly for children, but most for adults. 





* The State allows the central school an annual sum of $6,000, which is distributed to can- 
didates (for prizes) by a vote. 
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Architectural design and practical geometry, as applied to cutting stone, wood, 
&c., are often among the studies. In all that populous district which extends from 
the Belgian frontier to the western extremity of Normandy, and contains such 
manufacturing metropolises as Rouen and Lille, there are only two small institu- 
tions which really have the character of industrial schools. One is at Dieppe ; it 
is a school for lace-making and open-stitch for young girls. It was founded during 
the restoration, and increased during the government of July. It receives about 
three hundred pupils, and while giving them a primary school course of instruc- 
tion, it also instructs them in an occupation. It has exercised a favorable influence 
upon the lace manufacture ; there has been organized in connection with it, a 
boarding department, where some poor girls are supported gratuitously, and edu- 
cated to. become skillful work-women and assistant teachers. The other institutions 
situated at Mesniéres, in the arrondissement of Rouen, receives about sixty orphan 
boys, and trains them for business in workshops appropriate for different trades. 
Some local societies, as the society of workmen at St. Quentin, &c., endeavor to 
instruct the laboring classes in some occupations. 

In our eastern departments, the domain of industrial instruction is less confined. 
There are there some schools, some technic institutions, for the working classes. 
The schools of design are more numerous than in the north, and are more de- 
cidedly directed towards manufactures. The manufacturers of Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and England, have more than once had upon their fabrics the marks of the 
designers, engravers, and colorists, trained in the gratuitous schools of the Haut- 
Rhin. Some schools of design of rather wider scope, do great service to industry. 
Among these may be especially mentioned the school of Saint-Etiénne, where are 
intructed all the designers employed in the neighboring manufactories, and in par- 
ticular by the ribbon-makers, who are so very jealous about the good taste of these 
articles of ornament., Besides instruction in design, there are given from time to 
time public courses of instruction, established and supported by the towns, and 
particularly elementary courses in chemistry, in mechanics, physics and mathe- 
matics, such as may furnish the workingmen with an intelligent understanding of 
their profession. Among the cities which enjoy to some extent instruction of this 
sort, may be mentioned Metz, Mulhouse, Colmar, Bar-le-Duc, Besangon, Rheims, 
Nancy, Dijon, Rive-de-Giér, Langres, &c. These institutions are sometimes the 
results of individual effort ; thus, at Besancon, a private citizen founded in 1829 
a public and free course of study upon mathematics as connected with the arts. 
At Bar-le-Duc, industrial courses were established by an association of subscribers, 
and were taken charge of by the commune. Local societies, among which the 
industrial society at Mulhouse is first in influence and resources, have increased 
the local activity, and give the initiative to the p»ulation in general. In Sémur, 
a small town of the Céte-d’-Or, a private societt | Some manufacturers have imi- 
tated this example ; for instance, in the great establishment of Guebwiller (Haut- 
Rhin) gratuitous lessons are given to the operatives in linear design, geometry, 
and machinery. 

There are also in the east of France, several institutions devoted more exclu- 
sively to special purposes. The most important, whose regulations are worthy of 
most attention, are at Lyons, Strasbourg, Nancy, and Saint-Etiénne. Lyons stands 
first, both for population and manufacturing wealth. Besides the Lamartine school, 
in which are given instructions in mechanics, physics, chemistry, and design, and also 
a course in the manufacture of cloth, a number of private institutions give practical 
instruction in loom-weaving, and the theory of the decomposition of cloth, (décompo- 
sition des étoffes;) they instruct also how to set up looms after any required pattern. 
Instruction is also given in making patterns, in designing for woven fabrics, and in 
keeping accounts for workshops. These lessons, as will be observed, go to the 
heart of the industry of Lyons. It is only to be wished that it were more liberally 
dispensed ; and that the city would make it gratuitous. Lyons has also schools 
for teaching designing of figures, stone-cutting, and several schools of design for 
journeymen carpenters ; but it is to be regretted that payment is necessary for ad- 
mission to them. Strasbourg has a well organized school of design, maintained by 
the commune. The practical instruction given there, besides elementary theoretic 
instruction in mathematical and physical science, includes iron-work at forge and 
vice, turning, carpentry, lithography, and chemical manipulations. In selecting the 
workshop for a pupil, reference is had to his tastes and aptitudes. At Nancy 
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the pupils pass seven hours and a half daily in the workshops, and only five hours 
and a half daily in classes and in the apartments for design. The professors are 
rigorously obliged, in their lessons, to take the most usual point of view ; that from 
which the pupil can best see how to use the knowledge he acquires. Since the 
vote was substituted for ministerial selection of professors, two years since, the 
courses of instruction have been so arranged as to drop out those theoretical gen- 
tlemen who are unable to do what they teach. 

The principal advantage of these schools is not, in our opinion, the direct influ- 
ence which they exert upon the national industry. The two hundred and fifty 
pupils or thereabout who leave them every year, are scarcely the thousandth part 
of the workmen who grow-up in France during the same time; but the schools 
show a style of instruction which serves as a model for comparison. The pupils 
carry into private workshops theoretical knowledge which they could not acquire 
there, and which is most useful in the explanation of practical labor. Although 
yet imperfect workmen, they improve more rapidly than the others, and sooner 
become excellent foremen. Although we know that among some foreign nations, 
habits supply the place of institutions, among us, these schools will stimulate a little 
our untoward habits. They have another destination, of higher importance; they 
may become seminaries of professors for the industrial instruction which the coun- 
try waits to see organized, and for which we are now endeavoring to prepare a 
way. Onceimproved by the practical training of the private workshops and manu- 
factories, the best pupils of these schools will become most useful in the dovelop- 
ment of this special instruction; which needs a body of instructors adapted to its 
peculiar needs. ; 

An institution established at Paris, the central school of arts and manufactures, 
also helps the accomplishment of this same work. The similar nature of its in- 
structions alone justifies the assistance granted it by government, which confers 
upon it a sort of public character.* During an existence of twenty years, the cen- 
tral school has fully justified the expectations of its founders, it is devoted to the 
education of civil engineers, directors of machine-shops, and chiefs of manufacto- 
ries. Besides the four principal courses studied, the mechanic arts, the chemical 
arts, metullurgy and architecture, it instructs its pupils in all the pursuits of indus- 
trial labor. Since chemistry has left laboratories to enter workshops and to per- 
fect there the results of manufacturing processes; since the physical world has 
been searched for the means of employing heat and steam, which have become 
such powerful agents of production, industry has ceased to be abandoned to em- 
piricism. Every manufacture has asked from science methods quicker, surer, and 
more economical. The central school satisfies this demand. By physical and 
chemical study, it prepares pupils expressly for the direction of industrial labor, 
just as the polytechnic school, by the study of mathematical science, becomes 
a seminary for the department of public works, and for some other special 
professions. 

Under these institutions, which have a general character, may be ranked those 
institutions which we will term local. These may be divided, in respect to their 
destination, into two great classes; one, consisting of those whose design is to 
instruct in the applications of some one science to the industrial arts; and the 
other, of those which confine their instruction to the practice of an art or trade; 
or to the collaterial knowledge necessary to exercise it. To estimate the actual in- 
fluence of both, they must be considered in the place where they exist. 

In the northern section, where manfacturing industry reigns supreme, we see 
only the arts of design as applied to arts and trades, gratuitously taught. The 
schools of design established in most of the important towns, are generally of 
recent creation. The oldest date from the restoration or from the empire, except 
that three or four, have an earlier origin. For instance, the school of Arras, where 
some instruction is given, which relates partly to industrial occupations, was 
founded by the states-general of Artois, in 1775; that of St. Omer in 1780, and 
that of Calais in 1787, These institutions are every where much valued among 
the working classes. Some of them contain classes of as many as a hundred and 
fifty pupils. Some of them are particularly for children, but most for adults. 





* The State allows the central school an annual sum of $6,000, which is distributed to can- 
didates (for prizes) by a vote. 
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Architectural design and practical geometry, as applied to cutting stone, wood, 
&c., are often among the studies. In all that populous district which extends from 
the Belgian frontier to the western extremity of Normandy, and contains such 
manufacturing metropolises as Rouen and Lille, there are only two small institu- 
tions which really have the character of industrial schools. One is at Dieppe ; it 
is a school for lace-making and open-stitch for young girls. It was founded during 
the restoration, and increased during the government of July. It receives about 
three hundred pupils, and while giving them a primary school course of instruc- 
tion, it also instructs them in an occupation. It has exercised a favorable influence 
upon the lace manufacture ; there has been organized in connection with it, a 
boarding department, where some poor girls are supported gratuitously, and edu- 
cated to. become skillful work-women and assistant teachers. The other institutions 
situated at Mesniéres, in the arrondissement of Rouen, receives about sixty orphan 
boys, and trains them for business in workshops appropriate for different trades. 
Some local societies, as the society of workmen at St. Quentin, &c., endeavor to 
instruct the laboring classes in some occupations. 

In our eastern departments, the domain of industrial instruction is less confined. 
There are there some schools, some technic institutions, for the working classes. 
The schools of design are more numerous than in the north, and are more de- 
cidedly directed towards manufactures. The manufacturers of Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and England, have more than once had upon their fabrics the marks of the 
designers, engravers, and colorists, trained in the gratuitous schools of the Haut- 
Rhin. Some schools of design of rather wider scope, do great service to industry. 
Among these may be especially mentioned the school of Saint-Etiénne, where are 
intructed all the designers employed in the neighboring manufactories, and in par- 
ticular by the ribbon-makers, who are so very jealous about the good taste of these 
articles of ornament., Besides instruction in design, there are given from time to 
time public courses of instruction, established and supported by the towns, and 
particularly elementary courses in chemistry, in mechanics, physics and mathe- 
matics, such as may furnish the workingmen with an intelligent understanding of 
their profession. Among the cities which enjoy to some extent instruction of this 
sort, may be mentioned Metz, Mulhouse, Colmar, Bar-le-Duc, Besangon, Rheims, 
Nancy, Dijon, Rive-de-Giér, Langres, &e. These institutions are sometimes the 
results of individual effort ; thus, at Besangon, a private citizen founded in 1829 
a public and free course of study upon mathematics as connected with the arts. 
At Bar-le-Duc, industrial courses were established by an association of subscribers, 
and were taken charge of by the commune. Local societies, among which the 
industrial society at Mulhouse is first in influence and resources, have increased 
the local activity, and give the initiative to the population in general. In Sémur, 
a small town of the Céte-d’-Or, a private society. Some manufacturers have imi- 
tated this example ; for instance, in the great establishment of Guebwiller (Haut- 
Rhin) gratuitous lessons are given to the operatives in linear design, geometry, 
and machinery. 

There are also in the east of France, several institutions devoted more exclu- 
sively to special purposes. The most important, whose regulations are worthy of 
most attention, are at Lyons, Strasbourg, Nancy, and Saint-Etiénne. Lyons stands 
first, both for population and manufacturing wealth. Besides the Lamartine school, 
in which are given instructions in mechanics, physics, chemistry, and design, and also 
a course in the manufacture of cloth, a number of private institutions give practical 
instruction in loom-weaving, and the theory of the decomposition of cloth, (décompo- 
sition des étoffes;) they instruct also how to set up looms after any required pattern. 
Instruction is also given in making patterns, in designing for woven fabrics, and in 
keeping accounts for workshops. These lessons, as will be observed, go to the 
heart of the industry of Lyons. It is only to be wished that it were more liberally 
dispensed ; and that the city would make it gratuitous. Lyons has also schools 
for teaching designing of figures, stone-cutting, and several schools of design for 
journeymen carpenters ; but it is to be regretted that payment is necessary for ad- 
mission to them. Strasbourg has a well organized school of design, maintained by 
the commune. The practical instruction given there, besides elementary theoretic 
instruction in mathematical and physical science, includes iron-work at forge and 
vice, turning, carpentry, lithography, and chemical manipulations. In selecting the 
workshop for a pupil, reference is had to his tastes and aptitudes. At Nancy 
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there has been for several years established a “ house for apprentices’? on an en- 

tirely new plan. The results have been considered deserving of encouragement 

by the council-general of the department of the Meurthe. The apprentices form a 

family, and call one another brother. Infractions of rules are determined upon by 

a tribunal composed of all those apprentices who have obtained a certain number 

of good marks. A good mark is given by vote of all the pupils. The penalties 

consist of a system of reparations founded upon the nature of each fault. Thus, 

one who breaks silence when silence is ordered, is condemned to keep silence until 

permitted to break it. If two apprentices quarrel, they must embrace and become i 
companions at play for aset time. The pupils of this establishment labor in the 
workshops established in it, and attend the communal schools to receive primary 

instruction. At Saint-Etienne, aschool of mines is intended to furnish conductors 

of mines, and directors of explorations and mineralogical workshops. As this in- 

struction is gratuitous, workmen may attend the school to be taught mining. 

In the department of Doubs, a practical school of horology was founded in 1836, 
at Morteau, for the purpose of preserving and increasing the beautiful employment 
which is important to the labor of that section. In the leisure of winter, always 
so long among the mountains, the farmers, shut in so much by the snow, have no 
other means of occupying their time. The town of Besangon, the department, 
even the supreme government, had encouraged the establishment of the school at 
Morteau, which seemed to promise great success ; but different causes having di- 
minished the demand for the clocks from Doubs, the school, after having already 
done some good, was forced to be closed. Similar institutions have been unable 
to support themselves at Dijon and Magon. The departments and towns ought to 
have afforded them a more liberal support. The same may be said of a school of 
another species, for mounting looms, established at Rheims by a local society, in 
which skillful mounters and weavers had already been trained, but which per- ) 
ished for lack of funds. 

In this same region, at one of the most ignorant points of the department of the 
Meurthe, a project is being put in execution to which we wish the best success. 
It is intended to establish a special school for a branch of industry to which, though 
humble, a considerable population is confined. The inhabitants of the six com- 
munes of the ancient county of Dabo, at the foot of the Vosges, which was united 
with France only in 1801, have no other means of gaining a living than their 
forest-rights in the public forests, and the execution of carefully carved wood-work. 
Their hereditary industry, remaining absolutely stationary, has become surpassed 
by other products of the same kind, and commerce gradually refuses them. The 
projected school is designed to instruct these unskillful turners in methods of labor 
more suited to existing tastes and demands. Instruction will be given in making 
playthings and domestic utensils, such as those made in Switzerland and in the 
Black Forest. In order to have some chances of success, it will be necessary to 
instruct the young, and not the adult workmen, whose traditional habits it would 
be difficult to alter. These latter, having been exclusively employed in doing 
coarse work, would find it very difficult to acquire delicacy of hand. With this 
proviso, the plan of the founders of this school appears excellent ; when it has suc- 
ceeded, it will be another good example of what our eastern departments can offer ‘ 
in the way of industrial instruction. 

The southern section of France is not so favored in this respect ; it presents a 
similar aspect to the northern. Schools of linear design of trade, architecture or 
decoration, existing at Marseilles, Avignon, Montauban, Digne, Aude, Grenoble, 
Tarbes, Grasse, &c., a few courses of instruction in three or four towns in the ele- 
ments of chemistry, of physics, of mechanics, of geometry, are almost the only in- 
stitutions for industrial instruction. The town of Nismes alone is better supplied ; 
perhaps there is not in all France another city where special instruction is given 
on so extended a scale. A course of design for manufactures embraces instruction 
in damasked and in stamped flowers. Another course of geometrical design com- 
pletes the knowledge which the children have received in the elementary schools. 
The instruction in chemistry comprehends lessons in dyeing, an important branch 
of local industry. Admission to all the classes is free. A school of weaving, dat- 
ing from 1836, is liberally opened for theoretic and practical instruction in the 
manufacture of cloths. The theory is of the processes employed both in brocaded 
and in plain stuffs; the practice consists in the actual weaving of the cloths in the 
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loom. The town furnishes the tools, machines, and raw material, necessary for the 
work. By explaining the art of weaving in two aspects, this school has had an 
excellent influence upon the manufactures of Nismes. It was only necessary to 
endeavor to gather into it as many foremen and workmen as possible. In this 
same department, of the Gard, at Alais, has been established a school of master- 
miners. The instruction has not so high a character or purpose as that at Saint- 
Etienne, at least in that part of the course designed for directors of machine-shops. 
The practical exercises consist in drawing plans both of the surface of the ground 
and of the mines, and in mining in the mines of pit-coal about Alais. The pupils 
also practice blacksmithing, wagon-making, and carpentry. Admission is not free, 
and scarcely any pupils are expected except those maintained by some department, 
or by some of the coal companies. 

In our western departments the two large cities of Bordeaux and Nantes are 
the only ones which have paid much attention to special instruction. In the capi- 
tal of ancient Guyenne, in 1834 and 1835, the municipal council founded public 
and gratuitous courses of instruction in industrial chemistry, mathematics and me- 
chanics, as applied to arts and trades. The chamber of commerce also, a rich and 
active body, established in 1843 a course of chemistry and natural history. A pri- 
vate society called the philomathiec society, whose assistance has often been valua- 
ble to the laboring population of Bordeaux, has for six years defrayed the expense 
of special instruction; the practical part of which consists in linear design and 
instruction about the steam-engine. At Nantes, besides that the town maintains 
a free school of design, founded in 1789, there is a private society known as the 
industrial society, whose efforts for young workmen are now appreciated through- 
out France, which is at the head of the industrial training of the masses. It re- 
ceives from the commune, the department, and the State, assistance which is 
increased by private subscriptions. The workmen are counted by hundreds, whose 
first steps it has guided in the rude career of labor. The object of this society is 
two-fold ; to give its pupils instruction carefully adapted to their condition, and to 
arrange for their apprenticeship in different trades. 

La Rochelle and Brest have also made some efforts to introduce industrial edu- 
cation in the west of France. At La Rochelle, was established in 1844 a theo- 
retic course in ship-building ; at Brest, a society called the society of emulation 
endeavors to instruct in linear design, in drawing plans, &c. In this part of 
France, all children, not merely of those of easy circumstances, but of all who are 
not altogether too poor, attend, without exception, the classical schools. They are 
often interrupted in their studies, by the inability of their parents to bear their 
prolonged expenses, and rarely succeed in reducing to practice, even at a late 
period, the imperfect education they receive. Families unable to send their sons 
to the high school, content themselves with the ordinary instruction. The idea of 
special instruction is scarcely a germ in this soil, which seems ungenial to it. No- 
where is the word “ professional’’ applied to instruction in a narrower or falser 
sense, 

The center of France, excepting the department of the Seine, whose establish- 
ments deserve a distinct notice, is scarcely less ill supplied than the west. Most of 
the departments are destitute of graded (sérieux) establishments also. Schools of 
linear design, or of design more or less applicable to industry, exist only at great 
distances. There are, however, a few institutions in which some practical instruc- 
tion is given. For instance, the prytanzeum of Menars, established in 1832 in the 
department of the Loire and Cher, and recently reopened after having been some 
time shut, is devoted to industrial studies. The plan of the institution is similar to 
that of our schools of arts and trades, but unfortunately has not as great resources 
at command. The city of Tours has established a course in physics and chemistry, 
but it has not been organized upon a sufficiently wide basis to attract many auditors. 
At Limoges, the municipal council and the agricultural society, by uniting their 
efforts, have done much good by means of public and free lessons, in geometry, 
mechanics, design, modeling, and stereotomy. In the Haute-Loire, Le Puy 
received the gift of a free industrial school from private subscriptions, the town 
paying its annual expenses. This institution, though less complete than that of 
Strasbourg, is constructed upon the same model, and accommodates a hundred 
children of workmen. There are some special courses at Le Puy also; but the 
practical applications of science are not brought out there. In the department of 
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the Corréze, though small and unkindly treated by nature, we see with pleasure, 
at Tulle, a free school of mechanical geometry. Linear design is applied there to 
the drawing of figures and of machines, to stone cutting, carpentry, and architecture. 

At'the other extremity of the central section, in the department of the Seine, 
whose riches and activity contrast singularly with the nakedness and simplicity of 
the country we are leaving, have been united most of the means of industrial in- 
struction which are scattered here and there over the surface of France. Paris, 
nevertheless, contains nothing comparable with the schvol of weaving at Nismes, 
with the private institutions for teaching weaving at Lyons, with the national 
schools of arts and trades at Chalons, Angers, and Aix. We seek there in vain 
for an organized system of practical instruction, provided with all resources neces- 
sary to meet the public demand. All the establishments of this class in Paris, 
except the national conservatory of arts and trades, may be classed in two divisions ; 
one appropriated to those in easy circumstances, or who can pay a monthly fee, 
the other gratuitous, and therefore accessible to the working population. In the for- 
mer class are the Chaptal municipal college and the Turgot school, in both of 
which there is a department of industrial teaching ; several schools preparatory to 
the school of arts and trades ; schools of architecture, horology, &c. From our 
present point of view, the latter class calls for our especial attention. The number 
of public establishments included in it is inconsiderable. Besides the small school 
of the conservatory, there are hardly any other than free classes in industrial de- 
sign. Design for woven stuffs does not occupy so prominent a place as it ought ; 
the artistic element of design is preponderant, which will not be surprising when it 
is known that by a singularity of which our administration affords more than one 
example, these schools are altogether separate from the department of commerce, 
and under the direction of that of the fine arts. 

In the vast field for industrial instruction among the working classes, the prin- 
cipal burden has fallen upon private institutions established by charity or by econo- 
mic foresight. In the immense gulf of the capital, the action of these establish- 
ments does not appear to the indifferent, or to those immersed in business ; but 
though silent and almost unknown, they are a valuable help to the unfortunate and 
to the helpless, and very profitable to the community. The institution for appren- 
tices in the city of Paris, under the direction of M. Armand de Melun, trains up 
to labor, from the pavements of the city and from garrets and misery, a crowd of 
children who would otherwise have hastened to populate the prisons. While their 
instructors train their minds by primary instruction, and seek to inspire right sen- 
timents into their hearts, they are gradually prepared for the actual life which 
awaits them. Another institution, that of Saint-Nicolas, receives several hundred 
pupils in two establishments, one at Paris and the other at Issy. Its judicious 
directors mingle a proper amount of elementary instruction with manual labor. 
Unfortunately the limited resources of this establishment do not permit it to furnish 
a very great variety of instruction. Other similar institutions are entering the 
same course. The work-rooms for girls are actual industrial schools for the most 
feeble and exposed portion of the laboring population, and that needing most care. 
There are also in Paris small school for apprentices, established almost entirely by 
the contributions of foremen for poor orphans. Such enterprises are worthy of 
judicious encouragement by the municipal council. 

Other public and gratuitous courses of study, founded by private societies, with 
different designs and by different means, are assisting to disseminate technical in- 
struction among the workmen. When aman has some property, and is thus in a 
way to fill a useful place in society and to gain his own living, instruction of this 
kind, carefully adapted to his requirements, dealing with fact rather than with 
theory, simple, and appealing to the good sense of the masses, is likely to produce 
excellent moral effects. I do not say that all these qualifications actually exist ; 
some additions and retrenchments are necessary. The philosophic sentiment of 
the great task of industrial improvement for the masses is not clearly brought out ; 
and the conditions of true practical instruction are often not fulfilled. Yet many 
honorable individual efforts have been made in this direction. They have pro- 
duced real good, and merit effective encouragement from the Parisian municipal 
authority. 
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Tue earliest movement towards the professional training of teachers 
was made in France by the Abbe de Lasalle, while canon of the Cathe- 
dral at Rheims, in 1681, and perfected, in his training school for his Insti- 
tute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, in 1684. 

In 1794, by an ordinance of the National Convention a normal school 
was established at Paris to furnish professors for colleges and the higher 
seminaries. The institution was:projected ona scale beyond the prepa- 
ration which its earliest pupils could bring, and beyond the wants to be 
supplied. The instruction was mainly by lectures, which were delivered 
by Lagrange, Laplace, Sicard, Laharpe, and other distinguished teach- 
ers and men of science. The experiment was abandoned in 1795, and 
not resumed till 1808, when Napoleon re-established the school in the 
ordinance creating the “Imperial University of France.” It has since 
heen maintained for the purpose of training a class of pupils for profes- 
sorships in the colleges and secondary schools. 

In 1810 the first seminary designed for teachers of elementary schools, 
was established at Strasbourg, through the liberality of Count de Lezai 
Marnesia, and the co-operation of the Rector of the Academy, and the 
prefect of the department of the Lower Rhine. It opened in 1811 asa 
“ Normal class of primary school teachers.” No pupil was admitted who 
was under sixteen years of age, or over thirty, or who was not acquainted 
with the studies pursued in elementary schools. The course embraced 
four years, and included as wide and thorough range of studies as is now 
required in the best Normal Schools of France. The number of pupils 
was limited to sixty, and those who enjoyed the benefit of a bourse, or 
scholarship, came under obligation to teach at least ten years in the 
schools of the department. Those scholarships were founded partly by 
individual liberality, and partly by the department, and by the communes, 
which sent candidates to the school. Under the organization established 
in 1810, with such modifications as experience suggested, this school has 
continued to exert a powerful influence on the cause of popular educa- 
tion through that section of France, and it now ranks not only as the old- 
est, but one of the best in Europe. The department of Upper Rhine, 
witnessing the results of this experiment in the neighboring communes, 
appropriated six thousand francs to found scholarships, for the benefit ot 
a certain number of candidates in the seminary at Strasbourg. Accord- 
ing to a Report of M. Guizot to the King, in 1833, it appears that the 
state of primary education in the two departments constituting the Acad- 
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emy cf Strasbourg, was far in advance of any other section of France. 

Good schools were more numerous; fewer communes were destitute of 

schools; and the slow and defective method of individual instruction had 

given place to more lively and simultaneous methods of class instruction. 

“In all respects the superiority of the popular schools is striking, and the 

conviction of the people is as general that this superiority is mainly due 

to the existence of this Normal School.” 
The establishment of two Normal Schools for the departments of Mo- 

selle and Meuse, in 1820, was followed by the same results,—the estab- 

lishment of schools in communes before destitute, and the improvement 

of schools already in operation, by the introduction of better methods. In 

1828 a new impulse was given to educational improvement by public- 

spirited individuals and teachers’ associations in Paris, and other parts of 

France, which led to the establishment of a fourth Normal School in the 

department of Vosges, and a filth in that of Meuth. About the same 

time a Normal course of instruction was opened in the college of Charle- 

ville, for the department of Ardennes, and the foundations of superior 

Normal Schools were laid at Dijon, Orleans, and Bourges, as well as a 

Training School for the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine at Rouen. At 

the close of 1829, there were thirteen Normal Schools in operation. The 

movement already commenced, received a new impulse in the right direc- ) | 

tion by the Revolution of 1830, which in this respect was as beneficent as 

the Revolution of 1791 was disastrous. In the three years immediately 

following the change of dynasty in 1830, thirty-four new Normal Schools 

were established in different sections of France, and wherever they were 

established they contributed to the opening of primary schools in com- 

munes before destitute, and of diffusing a knowledge of better methods 

among teachers who did not resort to these seminaries. But the most 

auspicious event was the publication of M. Cousin’s “ Report on the con- 

dition of Public Instruction in several of the States of Germany, and espe- 

cially in Prussia,’ in 1832. A considerable portion of this report was 

devoted to an account of the best Normal Schools of Prussia, and to the 

most emphatic recommendation of the same policy in France. The fol- 

lowing valuable suggestions were made on this subject, most of which 

were subsequently embodied in the Law of Primary Instruction, and the ) 

Regulations of the Minister relating to Normal Schools. 


“T have already remarked, that as every commune must have its pri- 
mary school, so every department must have its primary Normal School. 
If the same law which shall render the former imperative on the com- 
munes, should render the latter equally imperative on the departments, 
we should have made a great advance. If the law does not go so far as 
that, you must at all events come at the same results by administrative 
measures; you must require every council-general of a department, 
through the medium of the prefect, to vote funds for the establishment of 
a primary Normal School, under condition of binding yourself to contrib- 
ute a greater or less portion of the total expenditure, and to take upon | 
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emo 1. the salary of the director, whom you would nominate; 2. the 
ooks, maps, and instruments necessary for the use of the students. It 
must be laid down as a principle, that every department must have its 
Normal School; but that school should be proportioned to the extent and 
the wealth of the department, and it may, with equal propriety, be small 
in one and large in another. I take the liberty of referring to a very 
simple and very economical plan on which a primary Normal School may 
at first be organized. 

Choose the best-conducted primary school in the department, that 
which is in the hands of the master of the greatest ability and trust-wor- 
thiness. Annex to this school a class called Normal, in which this same 
master shall teach his art to a certain number of young men of the de- 
partment, who are willing to come to it to form themselves for school- 
masters. None should be admitted till after an examination, made by a 
commission appointed by you. This commission must send you the re- 
sults of its labors; and it would be well that the admission of the students 
to the primary Normal School should be signed by you, as is the case in 
the admission of students to the great Normal School for the instruction 
of the second degree. This small Normal School ought never to be placed 
in a very large town, the influence of which would be adverse to that 
spirit of poverty, humility and peace, so necessary to the students. There 
is no objection to their being day-pupils, provided they are responsible for 
their conduct out of the house. Nor is it necessary that all should receive 
exhibitions, or purses, especially whole purses. In all small towns there 
are families in which a young man may be boarded and lodged for about 
300 franes a year, ($60;) sothat 3000 francs, ($600,) prudently divided 
into whole, half, and quarter purses, would easily defray the cost of ten or 
fifteen students. Give the master the title of Director of the Normal 
School, which would be a real gain to him, inasmuch as it would increase 
his consideration ; and for the additional labor you impose upon him, give 
him a salary of 700 or 800 francs. Add a yearly allowance of 400 or 500 
francs for books, maps, and other things required in teaching ; and thus, 
for 5000 francs, ($1000,) at the utmost, you have a small Normal School, 
which will be extremely useful to the department. The pupils should be 
permitted to leave it if they choose, in a year, provided they be able to go 
through the examination at quitting, on which depends their obtaining 
the brevet of primary teacher. Yes, it rests with you, by means of a 
circular to this effect, addressed to all the prefects of the kingdom, to have 
in a few months, eighty-four small primary Normal Schools in France. 
The plan which I propose does not commit you to any future measures, 
yet it at once covers France with Normal Schools which will supply our 
first wants. It is for time, zeal, intelligence, and perseverance to do the 
rest. There must always necessarily be a great difference among the 
Normal Schools of our eighty-four departments ; but the best way is, to 
go on gradually improving, in proportion as experience shows you what 
is required. Even with this wise tardiness, three or four years will suffice 
to improve all these small Normal Schools, and to raise a great number 
to the rank of complete great Normal Schools. 

The difference between a great and a small Normal School consists in 
this: a small Normal Schooi is only an appendage to a primary school, 
whilst a great Normal School is an establishment subsisting by and for 
itself, to which a primary school (and if possible that should comprise 
both an elementary and a middle school) is annexed. 

This difference gives the measure of all other differences. In the 
small Normal School there are only day-pupils, or at most a few board- 
ers. In the great, the majority may be boarders. In the one, the course 
may be terminated in a year; in the other, it should extend through two 
years, as at Bruhl; and even, in time, according to the resources of the 
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departments and the progress of public education, it might embrace three 
years, as in most of the great Normal Schools of Prussia,— Potsdam, for 
example. The departments must be the judges of their resources and ot 
their wants. A department which wants twenty schoolmasters a year, 
and which has a certain number of middle or burgher schools, as well as 
many elementary schools, can very well receive twenty pupils a year; 
which, supposing the course to 7 two or three years, amounts to forty 
or sixty pupils at a time in the school. ‘Then there must be accommoda- 
tion for boarding them, a large building, a greater number of masters, 
more exhibitions, (bourses,) more expense of every sort. 

In the hope that the few great primary Normal Schools we alread 
possess will soon be succeeded by others, I beg your attention to the fol- 
lowing maxims, deduced from general experience, and from all the data 
I have accumulated here. 

I. To begin by giving instructions rather than rules; to confine your- 
self in these instructions to the establishing of a few essential points, and 
to leave the rest to the departmental committee. To discuss and decide 
this small number of points in the royal council; not to multiply them, 
but inflexibly to enforce their execution. The fewer they are, the more 
easy will this execution be, and the more susceptible will they be of ap- 
plication to all the Normal Schools of France; so that there would be a 
common groundwork for all; a unity, which, passing from the Normal 
Schools into the whole body of popular education, would have a beneficial 
influence in strengthening the national unity. At the same time, this 
unity would not be prejudicial to local diversities; for the departmental 
committee would be desired to apply your general instructions according 
to the peculiar manners or usages ol the department. From the combina- 
tion of the uniformity of these instructions, with the diversity of arrange- 
ments which the prudence and intelligence of the committee, and the 
experience of each year, will recommend, a set of regulations for each 
Normal School will gradually arise, more or less definitive, and therefore 
fit to be made public. The plan of study of the great Normal School at 
Paris, for the supply of the royal and communal colleges, is the fruit of 
fifteen years’ experience. This school, which was founded in 1810, had 
no written laws till 1815. We made important modifications in those 
laws at the Revolution of 1830, and it was not till then that we ventured 
to print them, as the result, nearly definitive, or at least likely to endure 
for some time, of all the experiments successively tried. Let us imitate 
this caution, and begin with a simple set of instructions from the minister. 
Rules for the studies and the discipline will gradually arise. Every year 
will modify them. The important thing is, to exact an accurate account 
of the proceedings and results of the year, drawn up by the director, and 
transmitted to you, together with all the necessary documents, by the de- 

artmental committee and the prefect, who will subjoin their own opinion. 

hen, and then only, you will interpose your authority, with that of the 
royal council, which will revise this report every year at the vacation, and 
pronounce on the improvements to be introduced. 

If. To attach the greatest possible importance to the choice of a director. 
It is a principle generally established in Prussia, that the goodness of a 
Normal School is in exact proportion to the goodness of the director ; just 
as the primary school is what its master is. What constitutes a Normal 
School is not a fine building; on the contrary, it is not amiss that it should 
not be over commodious or splendid. It is not even the excellence of the 
regulations, which, without a faithful and intelligent execution of them, 
are only a useless bit of paper. A Normal School is what its director is. 
He is the life and soul of it. If he isa man of ability, he will turn the 
poorest and humblest elements to account; if he is incapable, the best 
and most prolific will remain sterile in his hands. Let us by no means 
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make our directors mere house-stewards. A director ought to be at the 
head of the most important branches of instruction, and to set an example 
to all the other masters. He must have long fulfilled the duties of a mas- 
ter; first, in different classes of a Normal course of education, so that he 
may have a general knowledge of the whole system ; secondly, in several 
Normal Schools, so that he may have experience of difficulties of various 
kinds; lastly, he must not be placed at the head of a Normal School ot 
the highest class, till he has been director of several of an inferior class, 
so as to graduate promotion according to merit, and thus keep up an hon- 
orable emulation. 

Ilf. An excellent practice in Germany is, to place the candidates, 1m- 
mediately on their leaving the Normal School, as assistant masters in 
schools which admit of two. The young men thus go through at least a 
year of apprenticeship,—a very useful novitiate: they gain age and ex- 
perience, and their final appointment depends on their conduct as assist- 
ant masters. I,regard every gradation as extremely useful, and I think 
a little graduated scale of powers and duties might be advantageously 
introduced into primary instruction. - 

1st. Pupil of a Normal School admitted after competition, holding a 
more or less high rank in the examination list at the end of each year 
and quitting the school with such or sucha number. 2d. Same pupil 
promoted to the situation of assistant master. 3d. Schoolmaster succes- 
sively in different schools rising in salary and in importance. 4th. After 
distinguished services, master in a primary Normal School. 5th. Lastly, 
director of a school of that class, with the prospect of gradually rising to 
be director of a numerous and wealthy Normal School, which would be a 
post equal to that of professor of a royal college. The human soul lives 
in the future. It is ambitious, because it is infinite. Let us then open to 
it a progressive career, even in the humblest occupations. 


IV. We can not be too deeply impressed with this truth—that paid 
instruction is better than gratuitous instruction. The entire sum paid for 
board at a Normal School must be extremely moderate, for the young 
men of the poorest classes to be able to pay it. We must give only quar- 
ter or half exhibitions, (bowrses,) reserving two or three whole ones for 
the two or three young men, out of the fifteen admitted annually, who 

i 


stand first on the list; and even this should not be continued to them the 
second year, unless their conduct had been irreproachable and their appli- 
cation unremitting. £ 

On the same principle as that laid down above, the elementary school 
annexed to the Normal School ought not to be entirely gratuitous ; it 
ought to have no other masters than the forwardest pupils of the Normal 
School, acting under the direction of their masters. The profits of the 
elementary school for practice would go to diminish the total cost of the 
Normal School. As for the middle school for practice, it would be con- 
trary to the principle of all middle schools to have it gratuitous. 

. Divide the studies of all Normal Schools into two parts: during 
the first, the pupils should be considered simply as students, whose ac- 
quirements are to be confirmed, extended, and methodized: during the 
second, as masters, who are to be theoretically and practically taught the 
art of teaching. If the Normal course only laste a year, this part of it 
ought to occupy at least six months; if it lasts two years, it ought to oc-~ 
cupy a year; if three years, it would still occupy only a year. The stu- 
dents in this last year would give lessons in the elementary and middle 
schools annexed to the Normal School. 

VI. The examination at quitting ought to be more rigid than that at 
entering the school. The important thing is to have young men of good 
capacity, even if they know little; for they will learn rapidly ; while 
some, who might not be deficient in a certain quantity of acquired know- 
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ledge, but were dull or wrong-headed, could never be made good school- 
masters. No latitude whatever must be left to the Commission of Exam- 
ination at departure. Here, intelligence must show itself in positive 
attainments, since opportunity to acquire them has been given. Nothing 
but negligence can have stood in their way, and that negligence would 
be the greatest of all faults. This latter examination, therefore, must be 
directed to ascertain the acquired, and not the natural fitness. But in 
the examination on entering, I wish that the Commission should more 
particularly inquire into the talents and natural bent, and, above all, into 
the morai character and disposition. A little discretionary power ought 
to be confided to it. This applies more especially to those Normal 
Schools, the course of which lasts two or three years. Three years of 
study will not give intelligence; but they will give all the necessary 
attainments in abundance. 

VII. It is my earnest desire, that conferences* should be formed among 
the schoolmasters of each canton. I wish it, but have but little hope of it, 
at least at first. Such conferences suppose both too great a love for their 
profession, and too great a familiarity with the spirit of association. A 
thing much more easy to accomplish is, that during the vacations of the 
primary schools, a certain number of masters should repair to the Normal 
School of the department to perfect themselves in this or that particular 
branch, and to receive lessons appropriate to their wants, as is the case 
in Prussia. This time would be very usefully, and even very agreeably 
employed ; for the young masters would be brought into contact with 
their old instructors and companions, and would have an opportunity of 
renewing and cementing old friendships. Here would be an interesting 
prospect for them every year. For such an object, we must not grudge 
a little expense for their journey and their residence. I should therefore 
wish that the vacations of the primary schools, which must be regulated 
by certain agricultural labors, should always precede those of the primary 

ormal Schools, in order that the masters of the former might be able to 
take advantage of the lessons in the latter, and might be present at the 
parting examinations of the third year, which would be an excellent ex- 
ercise for the young acting masters. 

I am convinced of the utility of having an inspector of primary schools 
for each department, who would spend the greater part of the year in 
going from school to school, in stirring up the zeal of the masters, in giv- 
ing a right direction to that of the communal committees, and in keeping 
up a general and very beneficial harmony among the maires and the 
cures. It is unnecessary for me to say, that this inspector ought always 
to be some old master of a Normal School, selected for his talents, and 
still more for his tried character. Butif this institution, which is univer- 
sal in Germany, were not popular among us, nearly the same results 
might be obtained by authorizing the director, or in default of him, some 
masters of the Normal School, to visit a certain number of the schools ot 
the department every year, during the vacation of their own school, and 
to do what would be done by the inspector above named. They would 
find great facilities from their old habits of intercourse and friendship with 
most of the masters, over whom they would exercise almost a paternal 
influence. On the other hand, they would gain by these visits, and would 
acquire a continually increasing experience, which would turn to the ad- 
vantage of the Normal Schools. You have seen that in Prussia, besides 
the visits of the circle-inspectors, the directors of Normal Schools make visit- 
ations of this kind, for which they receive some very slender remuneration ; 
for these little journeys are sources of pleasure to them, as well as of util- 
ity to the public. 





*See notes to Professor Stowe’s Essay, page 243. 
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VIII. Let solidity, rather than extent, be aimed at, in the course of in- 
struction. The young masters must know a few things fundamentally, 
rather than many things superficially. Vague and superficial attain- 
ments must be avoided at any rate. The steady continuous labor which 
must be gone through to know anything whatsoever thoroughly, is an 
admirable discipline for the mind. Besides, nothing is so prolific as one 
thing well known; it is an excellent starting point for a thousand others. 
The final examinations must be mainly directed to the elements,—they 
must probe to the bottom, they must keep solidity always in view. 

IX. Avoid ambitious methods and exclusive systems: attend, above 
all, to resufts, that is to say, to solid acquirements ; and, with a view to 
them, consult experience. Clear explanations on every subject, connect- 
edness and continuity in the lessons, with an ardent love for the business 
of teaching, are worth all the generalrules and methods in the world. 

X. A branch of study common to all schools ought to be the French 
tongue; the just pronunciation of words, and the purity and correctness 
of language. By this means the national language would insensibly 
supersede the rude unintelligible dialects and provincialisms. In the Nor- 
mal Schools where German is still the language of the people, German 
and French must both be taught, in order not to offend against local 
attachments, and at the same time to implant the spirit of nationality. 

XI. Without neglecting physical science, and the knowledge applica- 
ble to the arts of life, we must make moral science, which is of far higher 
importance, our main object. The mind and the character are what a 
true master ought, above all, to fashion. We must lay the foundations of 
moral life in the souls of our young masters, and therefore we must place 
religious instruction,—that is, to speak distinctly, Christian instruction,—in 
the first rank in the education of our Normal Schools. Leaving to the 
cure, or to the pastor of the place, the care of instilling the doctrines pecu- 
liar to each communion, we must constitute religion a special object of 
instruction, which must have its place in each year of the Normal course; 
so that at the end of the entire course, the young masters, without being 
theologians, may have a clear and precise nowledge of the history, doc- 
trines, and, above all, the moral precepts of Christianity. Without this, 
the pupils, when they become masters, would be incapable of giving any 
other religious instruction than the mechanical repetition of the catechism, 
which would be quite insufficient. I would particularly urge this point, 
which is the most important and the most delicate of all. Before we can 
decide on what should constitute a true primary Normal School, we must 
determine what ought to be the character of a simple elementary school, 
that is, a humble village school. The Ee schools of a nation ought 
to be imbued with the religious spirit of that nation. Now without going 
into the question of diversities of doctrine, is Christianity, or is it not, the 
religion of the people of France? It can not be denied that it is. I ask 
then, is it our object to respect the religion of the people, or to destroy it ? 
If we mean to set about destroying it, then, I allow, we ought by no 
means to have it taught in the — schools. But if the object we 
propose to ourselves is totally different, we must teach our children that 
religion which civilized our fathers; that religion whose liberal spirit pre- 

ared, and can alone sustain, all the great institutions of modern times. 
Ve must also permit the clergy to fulfil their first duty,—the superintend- 
ence of religious instruction. But in order to stand the test of this superin- 
tendence with honor, the schoolmaster must be enabled to give adequate 
religious instruction; otherwise parents, in order to be sure that their 
children receive a good religious education, will require us to appoint 
ecclesiastics as schoolmasters, which, though assuredly better than having 
irreligious schoolmasters, would be liable to very serious objections of 
various kinds. The less we desire our schools to be ecclesiastical, the 
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more ought they to be Christian. It necessarily follows, that there must 
be 2 course of special religious instruction in our Normal Schools. Reli- 
gion is, in my eyes, the best, perhaps the only, basis of popular educa- 
tion. I know something of Europe, and never have I seen good schools 
where the spirit of Christian charity was wanting. Primary instruction 
flourishes in three countries, Holland, Scotland, and Germany ; in all it is 
profoundly religious. It is said to be so in America. The little popular 
instruction I ever found in Italy came from the priests. In France, with 
few exceptions, our best schools for the poor are those of the Freres de la 
Doctrine Chretienne, (Brothers of the Christian Doctrine.) These are facts 
which it is necessary to be incessantly repeating to certain per$ons. Let 
them go into the schools of the poor,—let them learn what patience, what 
resignation, are required to induce a man to persevere in so toilsome an 
employment. Have better nurses ever been found than those benevolent 
nuns who bestow on poverty all those attentions we pay to wealth? 
There are things in human society which can neither be conceived nor 
accomplished without virtue,—that is to say, when. speaking of the mass, 
without religion. The schools for the middle classes may be an object of 
speculation; but the country schools, the miserable little schools in the 
south, in the west, in Britanny, in the mountains of Auvergne, and, with- 
out going so far, the lowest schools of our great cities, of Paris itself, will 
never hold out any adequate inducement to persons seeking a remunera- 
ting occupation. There will doubtless be some philosophers inspired 
with the ardent philanthropy of Saint Vincent de Paule, without his reli- 
gious enthusiasm, who would devote themselves to this austere vocation ; 
but the question is not to have:here and therea master. We have more 
than forty thousand schools to serve, and it were wise to call religion to 
the aid of our insufficient means, were it but for the alleviation of the 
pecuniary burdens of the nation. Either you must lavish the treasures 
of the state, and the revenues of the communes, in order to give high 
salaries, and even pensions, to that new order of tradesmen called school- 
masters; or you must not imagine you can do without Christian charity, 
and that spirit of poverty, humility, courageous resignation, and modest 
dignity, which Christianity, rightly understood and wisely taught, can 
alone give to the teachers of the people. The more I think of all this, the 
more I look at the schools in this country, the more I talk with the direct- 
ors of Normal Schools and councilors of the ministry, the more I am 
strengthened in the conviction that we must make any efforts or any 
sacrifices to come to a good understanding with the clergy on the subject 
of popular education, and to constitute religion a special and very care- 
fully-taught branch of instruction in our primary Normal Schools. 

I am not ignorant that this advice will grate on the ears of many per- 
sons, and that Ishall be thought extremely devout at Paris. Yet it is not 
from Rome, but from Berlin, that I address you. The man who holds 
this language to you is a philosopher, formerly disliked, and even perse- 
cuted, by the priesthood ; but this philosopher has a mind too little affect- 
ed by the recollection of his own insults, and is too well acquainted with 
human nature and with history, not to regard religion as an indestructi- 
ble power: genuine Christianity, as a means of civilization for the people, 
and a necessary support for those on whom society imposes irksome and 
humble duties, without the slightest prospect of fortune, without the least 
gratification of self-love. 

I am now arrived at the termination of this long report. May it be of 
use to you in the important work which now engages your attention! 
My illustrious colleague, M. Cuvier, has already exhibited to France the 
organization of primary instruction in Holland. The experience of Ger- 
many, and particularly of Prussia, ought not to be lost upon us. National 
rivalries or antipathies would here be completely out of place. The true 
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eatness of a people does not consist in borrowing nothing from others, 
ut in borrowing from all whatever is good, and in perfecting whatever it 
——, 
am as great an enemy as any one to artificial imitations; but it is 
mere pusillanimity to reject a thing for no other reason than that it has 
been thought good by others. With the promptitude and justness of the 
French understanding, and the indestructible unity of our national char- 
acter, we may assimilate all that is good in other countries without fear 
of ceasing to be ourselves. Placed in the center of Europe, possessing 
every variety of climate, bordering on all civilized nations, and holding up 
rpetual intercourse with them, France is essentially cosmopolitan; and 
indeed this is the main source of her great influence. Besides, civilized 
Europe now forms but one great family. We constantly imitate England 
in all that concerns outward life, the mechanical arts, and physical refine- 
ments; why, then, should we blush to borrow something trom kind, hon- 
est. pious, learned Germany, in what regards inward life and the nurture 
of the soul ? 

For my own part, I avow my high esteem and peculiar affection for 
the German people; and I am happy that my mission proved to them 
that the revolution of July,—that revolution, as necessary and as just as 
the legitimate right of self-defense ; that revolution, sprung from the 
unanimous resistance of a great people to a capricious aggression, an 
open violation, not of hypothetical rights, but of liberties secured by law,— 
is not, as its enemies pretend, a return to the impiety, the licentiousness 
and the corruption of a fatal period; but, on the contrary, the signal for 
a general improvement in opinion and in morals ; since one of the first acts 
of the new government has been the holy enterprise of the amelioration of 
public education, of which the instruction of the people is the basis.” 


With this preparation,—a good beginning already made in several de- 
partments, and the long and successful experience of Prussia and other 
German states before him,—a regulation was framed by M. Guizot, and 
sanctioned by the Council of Public Instruction, by which, in connection 
with the law of 1833, a system of Normal Schools has been established 
and is fast regenerating the elementary instruction in France. The fol- 
lowing isan outline of the system: 


Each department is obliged, either alone or in conjunction with other 
neighboring departments, to support one Normal School for the education 
of its schooimasters. . 

The expense of this establishment for building, apparatus, and instruc- 
tion, is borne mainly by the department, whilst the direction of the educa- 
tion given in it is vested in the Minister of Public Instruction, who is re- 
sponsible to the Chambers, of both of which he is an ex officio member, 
for the right exercise of his power. 

The immediate management of Normal Schools and of the model 
schools annexed is committed to a Director who is appointed by the Min- 
ister, on the presentation of the prefect of the department, and the rector 
of the academy. These directors are paid wholly or partially from the 
public funds set apart by the department for public instruction. If the 
department refuses or neglects to provide sufficient funds, the govern- 
ment enforces the collection of the necessary tax; if the department is 
overburdened, the government contributes its aid. 

To meet the expense of board, the pupils are assisted by gratuities, or 
bursaries, which the communes, departments, the university, the state, 
and even individuals, have established for this purpose. These burses 
are usually granted in halves or quarters, the rest of the expense being 
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borne by the pupils. Of 1944 pupil-teachers in 1834, 1308 were bursars 
of the departments, 118 of the communes, 245 of the state, and 273 were 
maintained at their own expense. 

Every candidate for admission to these institutions, and to the enjoy- 
ment of a bourse, or any part of one, must bind himself to follow the pro- 
fession of a parish schoolmaster for ten years at least after quitting the 
institution ; and to reimburse it for the whole expense of his maintenance. 
if he fail to fulfill his decennial engagement. He must have completed 
his sixteenth year; and besides the ordinary elementary acquirements, 
must produce evidence both of good previous character, and of general 
intelligence and aptitude to learn. Most of the bursaries are adjudged 
upon a comparative trial among competitors, who are likely to become 
every year more numerous: and the examination for admission is so well 
arranged and conducted, that it tends to raise higher and higher the 
standard of previous acquirement. 

The course of instruction and training to which the youth is thus intro- 
duced, occupies two years of eleven months each, 7. e. from the first of 
October to the first of the ensuing September, and embraces the follow- 
ing objects :— 

ist. Moral and religious “instruction. The latter, in as far as it is dis- 
tinct from the former, is given by the clergyman of the particular faith 
which the pupil happens to profess. 

2d. Reading, with the grammar of their own language. 

3d. Arithmetic, including an intimate and practical acquaintance with 
the legal system of weights and measures. This knowledge is made to 
hold so prominent a part in the program of instruction, as affording the 
best means of introducing that admirable system into the habits of the 
French people, among whom, from ignorance and prejudice, it is still far 
from being generally adopted. 

4th. Linear drawing, and construction of diagrams, land-measuring, 
and other applications of practical geometry. 

5th. Elements of physical science, with a special view to the purposes 
of ordinary life. 

6th. Music, taught by the eye as well as by the ear. 

7th. Gymnastics. 

8th. The elements of general geography and history, and the particu- 
lar geography and history of France. 

9th. The pupils are instructed, and, wherever the locality admits, exer- 
cised also, in the rearing of esculent vegetables, and in the pruning and 
grafting of trees. _ 

10th. They are accustomed to the drawing out of the simpler legal 
forms and civil deeds. 

A library for the use of the pupils is fitted up within the premises ; and 
a sum is set apart every year for the purchase of such works as the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction may judge likely to be useful to the young 
schoolmasters. 

The course of study is, for the present, limited to two years, instead of 
three, which is the term ultimately contemplated as the most desirable. 
During the second of those years, instruction in the principles of the art of 
teaching is kept constantly in view ; and for the last six months, in partic- 
ular, the pupils are trained to the practical application of the most approved 
methods, by being employed as assistants in the different classes of the 
primary schools, which are invariably annexed to the Normal, and form 
part and parcel of the establishment. 

The director, besides general superintendence, is charged with some 
important branch of the instruction; the rest is devolved on his adjuncts, 
or assistant masters, who reside in the establishment. 

Any graduate of a Normal School can attend any of the courses of in- 
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struction in the Normal School of the department in which he resides, to 
learn new methods, or improve bis previous acquirements. The depart- 
ments are authorized to grant assistance to such teachers. The Normal 
Schools admit pupils of different religious denominations. All sectarian 
instruction is avoided in the general lessons, and the pupils receive this 
instruction at times set apart for it from clergymen of their own church. 
Until a pupil has obtained a certificate of his proficiency in the doctrines 
of his own religion, from a minister of his own church, he can not officiate 
as a schoolmaster. Any person who ventures to conduct a public school 
without having obtained from the departmental committee of examination 
a certificate of qualification, is liable to a fine of two hundred francs. 

The Departmental Committee, or Commission of Examination, is com- 

cate of at least seven members appointed by the Minister of Public 
nstruction, upon the recommendation of the rector of the academy. 
Three members at least must be selected from among those who have 
already exercised, or are at the time exercising the function of public 
teachers, and who are most iikely to unite ability and integrity. It is 
recommended that one of the seven be a clergyman. “To act,” says 
the Minister, in a circular addressed to each of the twenty-six rectors,— 
“to act in concert with the three members belonging to the body of Pub- 
lic Instruction in these Commissions d’ examen, a minister of religion will 
doubtless be summoned. The law has put moral and religious instruction 
in the foremost rank; the teacher, therefore, must give proof of his being 
able to communicate to the children intrusted to his care, those important 
ideas which are to be the rule of their lives. Doubtless every functionary 
of public instruction, every father of a family who shall be placed on this 
commission by your recommendation, as rector of the academy, will be 
fully able to appreciate the moral and religious attainments of the candi- 
dates; but it is, nevertheless, fit and proper, that the future teachers of 
youth should exhibit proof of their capacity in this respect, before persons 
whom their peculiar character and special mission more particularly qual- 
ify to be judges in this matter.” 

The most important of all the duties devolved upon these examining 
commissions, is that of conferring on the pupil, when he quits the institu- 
tion, a brevet de capacite. Carelessness, partiality, or ignorance, in the 
discharge of it, would entirely defeat the main object of the law on primary 
instruction. This brevet, certifying the holder’s fitness to be a teacher, 
either in the lower or higher grade of primary schools, constitutes his 
passport to the labors and honors of his profession. With it, and his cer- 
tificate of good conduct in his pocket, he may carry his skill and industry 
to any market he pleases, without further let or impediment. 

There are three grades of certificates of qualification for both element- 
ary and superior primary ; tres bien, (very good,) bien, (good,) and assez- 
bien, (sufficient,) which infuses a spirit of competition throughout the 
pupils of the Normal Schools, and the public schools generally. 


The system of Normal Schools has remained substantially on this basis 
to the present time. Every year has extended and consolidated its influ- 
ence in spite of the interested opposition of old and inefficient teachers, 
who find themselves less and less appreciated, and the complaint of local 
committees, who in many instances are disposed to take up with the first 
teacher who presents himself, whether qualified or not. Their number 
has increased from forty-three in 1833 to ninety-three in 1849, including 
ten Institutes belonging to the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, and 
three for female teachers, under the auspices of an association of Christian 
Education, on a similar plan. In 1834 there were but 1,044 graduates ot 
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Normal Schools employed in the primary schools; in 1848, this number 
had increased to 10,545. The expense of this branch of the school sys- 
tem cost in 1841, according to a report of M. Villemain,— 
TotheState, .... . . . 164,445 francs. 
“ Communes, ... . . 23,890 


“ Departments, .. . 1,081,348 
© Pepi, . . - - « « « SBR 


Total, . . . 1,538,203 





CONFERENCES, OR TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 


AND TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


Tue suggestion of M. Cousin in his Report* as to the utility of conferen- 
ces of teachers, was not acted upon by the Council of Public Instruction 
until 1837. In February of that year, a law was presented by the Minis- 
ter of this department and passed by the Chambers on this subject. The 
substance of this law is presented in the following remarks by M. Willm, 
in his valuable treatise on the Education of the People. 


“This law treats, in the first place, of the object of conferences; and then, of 
their epochs and government. The first article authorizes ‘ the teachers of one 
or several districts to assemble, with the sanction of the local authovities, and, 
under the close inspection of the committee of the department, to confer amongst 
themselves on the different subjects of their teaching—on the ways and methods 
they employ—and on the principles which ought to be adopted in the education 
of children and conduct of masters. Every other subject of discussion must be 
excluded from these conferences.’ In regard to this article, I would observe, 
that it would not be advantageous for teachers who thus assemble to be very 
numerous; and that they must avoid coming from too great a distance to the 
place of meeting. Neither must they be very few in number; because, in that 
case, there would be too little variety and animation in their labors; but, were 
they more than tweive or fifteen, each would not be able to take an active part 
in the proceedings. 

The second article reminds teachers that the law has placed at the head of 
the subject-matters of instruction, moral and religious instruction; and that it 
is their duty to occupy themselves with it. From this it seems to follow, that 
teachers belonging to different sects must not assemble together in the same 
conferences. In Alsace, for example, priests or ministers are generally presi- 
dents—which is a stronger reason for teachers of different communions not as- 
sembling promiscuously together. 

The third article says, that the superior committees will point out to the dif- 
ferent assemblies the subjects on which the attention of the teachers ought more 
especially to be fixed. These committees hitherto have, unfortunately, occupied 
themselves very little with such conferences; some even have opposed their 
formation, or given them an organization very different from that recommended 
by the royal council. Can there be no means of remedying this omnipotence 
of the committees, and regulating that liberty, in such a way as not to risk 
anarchy ? 

According to the fourth article, ‘each teacher may beg permission to give an 
account of what he has read since last meeting, to make observations on the 
works in connection with primary instruction recently published, to read some 
essay of his own on the discipline of schools, or on some one of the branches of 
instruction.’ Each may, besides, address to the assembly a verbal communi- 
cation on the art of teaching, submit to it a doubt or difficulty, which in his 
daily practice he may have met. 

The eighth article says that the president of the conferences must always be 
appointed by the rector of the academy. The president ought, wherever pos- 
sible, to be selected from such as are not members of the association ; he should 
be some friend and connoisseur of popular education, without being teacher ; 
he will thus direct the debates and labors of the conference with more authority 
and a wider range of view ; the information which he displays in the discharge 











* See page 418. 
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of his duties will be more varied and profound; and he will be, in the midst of 
teachers, the interpreter of what the world expects from them. 

Every thing will depend on the manner in which their labors are directed, 
and on the zeal with which the teachers engage in them. One of the principal 
results of conference ought to be, the exercising them in speaking. Speech is 
the instrument of the art of teaching. In the management of a schcol, and in 
all that concerns the mechanism of teaching, the teacher ought to speak little; 
his commands ought to be brief; and, in most cases, a word, a gesture, a look 
will suffice. But in teaching, properly so called, when he is engaged in ex- 
pounding the first truths of —- and religion, in explaining what has been 
read by the pupils, in narrating to them the history of the Bible or national his- 
tory, (sacred or profane history,) in telling them of the wonders of the heavens 
and the earth—then he must be able to speak with fluency, clearness, and pre- 
cision, if not eloquently. Children, like men, are fascinated by the charms of 
speech. The choicest things, badly said, ;7.~uce on them no impression ; and 
—like arrows, darted by a feeble and tremb‘ing hand—glide, so to speak, over 
the surface of their mind, and never reach its depths. 

The essays of the teachers may consist of two kinds. One class may be 
written on any subjects, but should be analogous to what teachers prescribe to 
their most advanced pupils—such as some scene of nature or of human life, a 
grand or useful thought, an historical fact, &c. These essays ought not to be 
long; and must be written with that correct simplicity, which is as far removed 
from the inelegancies of a vulgar style, as from the far-fetched phraseology of 
the Wit. These first essays—exercises in composition and thought—will alsc 
be a means of perfecting the teachers in the art of speaking. The other kind 
of essays, treating of some branch of the pedagogic art, may be more directly 
useful to them. In composing them, their memory, their own experience, rather 
than books, ought to be consulted; and simplicity and truth, rather than novelty 
and originality, ought to be aimed at. The greatest possible clearness, pre- 
cision, and actual utility ought to be the distinguishing features of these essays. 

In some societies of teachers, the same question is offered to the consideration 
of all the members,—thus creating amongst them a species of competition : but 
as every essay must be read and discussed during the meeting, they would be 
restricted, in following this mode of procedure, to the composition only of two 
or three a-year; or obliged to multiply, beyond measure, the number of the 
meetings ; and in both cases the interest would be, inevitably, diminished. It 
is desirable, however, that at each sitting, the same subject be handled by two 
members. The two essays would compete with each other, and occasion a 
discussion ; which the president would take care to manage, so that all might 
speak in rotation, and that no one, while speaking, talae undue advantage. 

very expression of praise or censure, every observation tending to shock self- 
esteem or modesty, ought, on all sides, to be prohibited. If, at the termination 
of the sitting, the majority be not sufficiently instructed, they could commission 
the president, or another member, to resume the discussion at the next con- 
ference. 

On other occasions, to vary still farther the proceedings, the author of an 
essay could address it some days before the meeting, in the form of a letter, to 
one of his colleagues, requesting his opinion of it. The letter and reply might 
then be read, and their contents discussed in the ordinary manner. ‘This pro- 
cedure is preferable, in my opinion, to the practice of several societies in Ger- 
many. Afier the reading of an essay, a member is then enjoined to present a 
criticism of it at next meeting. This method is accompanied with serious in- 
conveniences. Self-love becomes a willing co-operator. The critic endeavors, 
by every means, to find cause for controversy, and believes himself, in some 
sense, obliged to think differently from him whom he has been appointed to 
judge. In this manner concord and friendship, so necessary to the prosperity of 
the association, are, without great benefit to truth, seriously compromised. 

I would add, that copies of all the essays should be deposited in the library, 
where every one might consult them. 

I have said that each member may demand permission to make to the assem- 
bly any communication relative to the art of teaching; to submit to it a ques- 
tion, a doubt, an observation, which his practice may have suggested to him. 
Such communications add much to the interest and utility of conferences. By 
means of them, the experience of each becomes, in some sense, the experience 
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of all. Those who have been occupied many years in teaching will aid their 
junior fellow-laborers. 

In fine, it may happen, and it happens but too often, that, in their relations 
with the local authorities and the parents, differences arise, to disturb the good 
understanding—the perfect harmony between them and the teachers. These 
differences should be submitted in the conferences to the appreciation of their 
colleagues—to the judgment of their compeers. They will 1 aa be less subject 
to mistakes and anger; and, when necessary, more undaunted in repelling in- 
justice, and in maintaining their rights. 


LIBRARIES FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS IN FRANCE, 


The fifteenth article of the law of February, 1837, on conferences of 
teachers, provides for the establishment of libraries for the use of those 
who attend the conferences. By means of the funds which the parishes 
or the county have granted for this purpose, or by means of clubbing 
among the teachers, a library should be formed for those who attend 
the conferences regularly. The books composing the library should be 
inserted in a catalogue, which must be verified every year. A copy of 
said catalogue must:be sent to the Minister of Public Instruction. 


M. Willm makes the following remarks on the subject: 


“Such libraries may be established by teachers who do not assemble in 
regular conferences, or associate for such a purpuse. A distinguished teacher 
may be conceived to address the following language tu his colleagues, to induce 
them to establish such a society: ‘Two principal objections may be made 
against this scheme. In the first place, how, with the scanty resources at our 
disposal, can we establish a library, in the smallest degree, complete; and 
then, amongst such a host of books, whose number augments every day, will 
not a proper selection be difficult~even impossible? In replying to these ob- 
jections, I will, at the same time, let you know my views on the course to be 
pursued in the acquisition of books. ‘These views are the results of my own 
experience, and of the counsels which, in former times, I was fortunate to 
receive. 

I do not dissemble the importance of the doubts I am attempting to remove ; 
the first, especially, seems but too well founded. How, indeed, with our trifling 
resources, can we hope to establish in a few years a library ever so little worthy 
of the name? We are ten members; each of us will put into the society’s 
strong box, three shillings as entry money, and a shilling per month, or twelve 
shillings per annum: this is much for us—too much perhaps; and it is to be 
desired, that, at a later period, this monthly payment be reduced. We will 
thus have at our disposal, the first year, the sum of one hundred and fifty shil- 
lings. Of this sum, fifteen shillings must be spent in purchasing registers, pens, 
and paper ; and, by adding ten shillings for small incidental expenses, our in- 
come will be reduced to one hundred and twenty-five shillings. We must be- 
come subscribers for two pedagogic journals, which may cost about twenty-five 
shillings a year. To lay the foundation of our library, about one hundred shil- 
lings remain. 

To found, with a hundred shillings, a library, appears absurd—impossible. 
But let us forget for an instant the ambitious name of library, and simply say 
that we unite together for the purpose of procuring, in one year, ten times more 
books than each of us singly could purchase, and it will be granted that we are 
doing a judicious thing, and making an excellent speculation. Will it not bea 
sufficiently good result of our association, if, instead of one or two works, which 
— each of us might have purchased, besides what are indispensable, we 

ave at the end of the year from ten to twenty at our disposal ? And supposing 
we continue at this rate for ten years; instead of from ten to twenty, would we 
not have from one hundred to two hundred, and perhaps more? And could 
not our collection, then, without too much vanity, be styled a library? Great 
things have often sprung from small beginnings. If you persevere, you will 
have the merit of bequeathing to your successors a considerable number of 
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books; and, after two or three generations, the teachers of our district will 
have for their use a valuable library. Is, then, the thought of working for the 
future of no estimation to the good man, and is not even that thought for us, as 
says Lafontaine, a fruit which to-day we enjoy? 

ut, besides the satisfaction of founding a work for which our successors 
will bless us, we ourselves will reap from it precious advantages. By associa- 
ting, we unshackle the means of instruction. The books besides, which after 
deliberation and common consent we procure, will be better selected, than if 
each had been left to his own knowledge. And if you adopt my views of the 
course to be followed in the acquisition of books, if you select them according 
to fixed principles, agreed to beforehand, they will form, in the very first year, 
in spite of their fewness, a finished whole. ‘Ten, twenty volumes selected with 
judgment, according to a certain plan, and which, by referring to each other, 
mutually complete and explain each other, are—in spite of the variety of their 
contents and immediate object—more valuable than three or four times as 
many works, excellent, perhaps, but chosen at random and inconsequently. 
From this, it follows, that after ten years’ association, we might have at our 
command, not only ten times more books than we would have had, if each had 
been left to his own resources ; but that these books, more judiciously selected, 
will have a relative value much greater than the same, or double the number 
of volumes collected at random. 

An association affords still another advantage in this respect. There are 
works composed of several volumes, and whose price is such, that the majority 
of teachers are incapable of procuring them at their own expense. United, we 
can acquire, if necessary, even very expensive works, and some of these publi- 
cations may be indispensable. 

We may, besides, entertain the hope that other teachers will soon join us. I 
cherish another hope ; I hope, if we persevere, that the communities of our dis- 
trict, that the higher committee of our parish and the academy, will come to 
our aid. As we think not of ourselves alone whilst we are endeavoring to en- 
large the limits of our instruction, but of our schools and of the future, we can, 
without a blush, invoke the assistance of all who are interested in popular edu- 
cation—of the citizens who discover in it a means of public felicity—and of the 
authorities intrusted with its direction. Works, we do not doubt, will pour in 
from different sources, and, if we seriously wish it, we will soon have at our 
disposal a stock of books, sufficiently respectable to constitute the nucleus of a 
DISTRICT-SCHOOL LIBRARY. : 

I come to the second objection—the difficulty of making a suitable selection 
among so many books. This difficulty is serious; but in proportion to the 
scantiness of our means, we are less liable to be misled. This consideration, 
far from discouraging us, ought only to impress still more deeply the principles 
which ought to guide our selection. 

The number of works on all subjects, has, for a century especially, prodi- 
giously increased. The science of education, for a iong time neglected, and 
treated by some distinguished writers only at distant intervals, reckons, in our 
days, its books by hundreds—if we comprehend those addressed especially to 
childhood and youth. But we must not be frightened by this muititude; this 
riches, in the main, is but apparent. Many of those works whose titles swell 
the catalogues of the booksellers, are old and obsolete; many others are but 
imitations and of little value. Good writers of every kind are not numerous ; 
and even among the good, a selection can be made. The essential point is to 
know how to select well. As to old books, we will trust to their reputation, 
which seldom misleads ; and as to new books, we will consult enlightened men. 

Of the works recognized as good, we will always select the best and the 
most complete. To read much is not the principal point, but to read well; and 
to read often the dest productions. The fruits which may be reaped from read- 
ing, depend as much upon the manner of reading, as upon the excellence of the 
books read. 

Our library will be composed of three kinds of works. In the first rank, we 
shall place such as treat of the art of education; of teaching in general; of 
primary instruction in particular. It will not be necessary to secure a great 
number of books of this class; a few solid and complete treatises, which epito- 
mise the science, will suftice for the commencement. The most essential pre- 
cepts and the rules universally approved, are found in all good productions of 
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any length. To good treatises, however, to neg ay manuals, which exhibit 
pedagogy as a whole, and which, faithful to the precept, prove all things and 
cleave to what is good—unite what even the different methods possess of most 
practical and reasonable—we will add, later works upon the most remarkable 
special methods. Still later, in a few years, we may be able to admit into our 
collection a certain number of works already old, which, like Rousseau’s Emile, 
have formed an epoch in the history of the art of education ; then, to keep pace 
with the progress of the science, we only have to procure, at distant intervals, 
some good new treatise. 

The second series of works of our future library, should consist of such as 
expound either the whole or some branch of primary instruction; of manuals of 
religion and morality; of arithmetic, geography, and general or national his- 
tory; natural history, physics, hygiane, agriculture, and technology; written 
expressly for teachers, children, and the people. 

inally, the richest portion of our library might be composed of instructive 
and rare works, which, while adding to our knowledge, will afford useful relax- 
ation, and the means of infusing into our lessons a wholesome variety ; of ex- 
citing and sustaining the attention of our pupils, and of throwing an interest 
around our teaching. 

I rank in this third class of books, frst, extracts or selections from travels in 
the different quarters of the globe. They will supply the place of the original 
narratives, too dear, and which include, besides, generally many very useless 
details, or things already known. There is scarcely any kind of reading more 
interesting than the history of travels in distant countries, and which furnishes 
the most useful materials for the instruction of youth. 

Secondly, historical) works, particularly natural history, selecting, in prefer- 
ence, such as have been composed for the young of schools. We might extract 
from them, to narrate to our pupils, those traits of magnanimity and devoted- 
ness to one’s country and humanity, which constitute the beauty and honor of 
history. 

Thirdly, 1 would place in our library a few religious and national poets; 
good anthologies; selections and collections of pieces in prose and verse ; a few 
books more especially written for the instruction and amusement of childhood 
and youth, and which can be read to and by our pupils. 

Fourthly, popular works which, addressed directly to the people, in towns 
and in the country, strive to snatch them from the misery of ignorance, to ren- 
der them better and happier; and which adapt to their capacity, morality, 
counsels of pradence, and the most interesting and useful results of science in 
general. ‘Till each parish possess its own library, we shall form, as it were, an 
intermediate stage, a connecting link, between science and the people. To ex- 
plain these books, and to facilitate the comprehension of them, we must our- 
selves be thoroughly acquainted with them. We will find in them, besides, an 
abundant source of instruction for ourselves and for our pupils. 

In short, my dear Colleagues, our library ought to consist of a small number 
of works on methods; manuals of all the branches of primary instruction and 
of the education of the people; and many instructive aod opular works. 
Thus, all works of pure amusement, and such as are not addressed directly 
either to schools or youth, to the people or to the teachers of the people, must 
be excluded. By confining ourselves within these limits, our selection will not 
be difficult; especially if we be guided by men well versed in such matters. 
Let us begin the work ;' let us persevere in the prosecution of it; and soon we 
shall have to congratulate ourselves on having undertaken it, and on having 
oe at the expense of a few light sacrifices, an institution of incontestible 
utility. 











MEANS OF IMPROVING 


THE 


PECUNIARY CONDITION OF TEACHERS IN FRANCE. 


Tue provisions of the French law respecting Teachers’ Conferences 
and Libraries, and the remarks of M. Willm, are intended to show how 
teachers, by association, may add to the acquirements of the Normal 
School, keep pace with new methods and discoveries, clear up the diffi- 
culties and supply the wants met with in their particular position, and es- 
cape from that meaningless routine of practices, and dull uniformity of 
character, to which their profession pursued alone exposes them. But 
the French law aims, although imperfectly, to ameliorate the teacher’s 
condition, and the condition of his family, by guarding against present 
and future want. On these points M. Willm makes many judicious sug- 
gestions from which American teachers may profit. 


“If poverty be always an evil, it is especially so to the teacher; because it 
peeves him from performing efficiently his duty, and enjoying due distinction. 

is functions will be doubly painful, if the cares of the morrow deprive him of 
the energy sufficient to accomplish his daily task. Idemand not wealth for the 
teacher: I ask not that he be rich, but beyond the reach of indigence; that 
he be able to live in honest ease, without being obliged to devote himself to la- 
bors foreign to his profession; that he have the power to continue his studies, 
to — a family, and to enjoy an honorable repose in his old age—if Heaven 
accord him length of days—or die undisturbed as to the future lot of his 
children, if carried away from them in the midst of his career. 

The condition of the teacher is at present widely different from this. The 
law of 1833 has undoubtedly bettered his lot;—and it were ungrateful to deny 
it. It may be said, indeed, that in general, schoolmasters are better paid it 
France than in most other countries. In Germany there are a considerable 
number who do not gain the minimum salary of four hundred franes; and even 
in Prussia, the average—every thing included—is, for a town-teacher, eight 
hundred franes; for a country teacher, about three hundred francs: and let us 
remark that, in Prussia, living is much dearer than in France. It is not neces- 
sary to reckon up in detail our every-day expenses, to be convinced that, with 
such a paltry income, it is wholly impossible to maintain housekeeping on the 
most economical principle; and that a family of industrious laborers has much 
greater chance of prospering than that of a teacher. 

In France, I repeat, teachers are, in general, much better paid. In towns, it 
is seldom that they do not gain from one thousand to twelve hundred francs; 
and in several localities their income exceeds this. In the country, there are 
few whose salary is under five hundred francs; and many gain a great deal 
more. But five hundred francs and one thousand francs are but poor remunera- 
tion for three hundred and sixty-five days’ labor; for to gain even that sum, the 
teacher is most frequently obliged to add to the functions of schoolmaster, those 
of beadle, organist, and chanter; such a sum is too inconsiderable to support a 
family ; for we always take for granted that the teacher is married, and has a 
family: and that so he sets a good example, and is rendered more qualified to 
train men and citizens. 

The condition of teachers must therefore be improved ; it must be rendered 
more pleasant, and, at the same time, more respected, not only witha regard to 
their interests, but especially for the sake of schools, of the people, and of the 
state itself. 
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1. Teachers may themselves do much to ameliorate their lot, and raise their 
condition. They must remember the old proverb—Aelp yourself, and Heaven 
will help you. M.Schlez,a much esteemed German teacher, thinks that a 
teacher should always follow some trade, avoiding. scrupulously, however, 
every degrading calling, or which might bring him into competition with the 
inhabitants of the district. He proposes, as compatible with the functions of 
the teacher of the people, gardening; the cultivation and grafting of trees; the 
rearing of bees and silk-worms; musical instrument-making ; clock-making; 
bookbinding ; bandbox-making; moulding; painting; the art of turning; the 
construction of barometers and thermometers ; the duties of copyist and book- 
keeper—and, finally, private lessons. But many of these occupations would 
require too long an apprenticeship, or engage too much time, to render them 
lucrative ; or they would need an outlay beyond the ordinary means of a teacher. 
Country teachers might find a valuable resource, as well as a noble recreation, 
in the cultivation of a garden of limited extent, which all districts ought to 
have at their disposal; and the ground of which, if it could not be purchased, 
they might almost always find opportunity to rent. 

The art of gardening, which includes the grafting of trees, the cultivation of 
useful plants and of flowers, appears the most compatible with the occupation 
of teachers; between them are close analogies. ‘That art can be learned at 
small expense, and in a short time. The teacher who, from his being well 

aid, needs not devote himself to pursuits foreign to his profession, might follow 
it simply for amusement; others would find it a means of improving their con- 
dition: and the empléyment would neither be degrading nor fatiguing. I have 
seen one of these gardens cultivated by a teacher, whose school was a garden 
blessed to him by Heaven. One division of it furnished kitchen vegetables; 
another was planted with fruit-trees of the best sorts; a third, was a nursery 
exceedingly varied, and flowers abounded in every quarter. Often he led to it 
his select pupils; his garden was at once a source of pleasure and profit to him- 
self, and of instruction to his school. This example ought to be generally imi- 
tated. To the cultivation of a garden and orchard, country teachers might join, 
according to circumstances, the rearing of bees or silk-worms. During winter, 
study and instruction ought exclusively to occupy them, and nothing should 
prevent their keeping an evening-school for adults, or for young people from 
fifteen to twenty years of age, as is done in several districts of Alsace. This 
evening-school, which might be of great utility, would supplement a little in- 
come ; and it depends but on the interest they had in it, to induce a great num- 
ber of their old pupils to take an active part in this additional instruction. 
Bandbox-making and book-binding, would likewise be suitable occupations, 
but not very lucrative. 

Shall I inform the country teachers that they have in their own power an- 
other means of being in less uneasy circumstances, and that this means is rigid 
economy, a retired and unassuming life? I have scarcely courage to do so, for 
the majority are indeed forced to be economical. There is, however, a consid- 
erable number who frequent inns and coffee-shops; and who are too much en- 
gaged in public amusements, little compatible with the moral authority which 
they ought to exercise, or with the state of their fortune. Without preventing 
them, on certain occasions, from mingling with public life, and sharing the 
honest pleasures of society, they ought to be counseled not to be prodigal of 
themselves, nor to court these occasions; but carefully to avoid whatever may 
tend to compromise their dignity, or lead them into useless expense. , 

In several Normal Schools, the pupil-masters are taught to draw up civil acts, 
as a great many of them will one day become registrars at the mayoralty. 
Such functions very well correspond with those of teachers in small parishes 
where there are few acts to write, provided the registrar-teacher can abstain 
from mixing himself up with the municipal passions, often very violent in the 
smallest villages. Some, likewise, compete with the notary, and for a trifling 
salary, draw out contracts in private. 

Land-surveying affords another resource; a very inconsiderable number can 
be employed in it, and little dependence shouid be placed on it. 

In short, besides a life sober and modest, the cultivation of trees, the rearing 
of bees and silkworms, a little rural and domestic economy, private lessons, the 
functions of registrar, land-surveying, and, perhaps, book-binding and bandbox- 
making, are the methods by which teachers may ameliorate their condition, 
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without neglecting their duties, or derogating from their dignity. There is, 
however, still another resource which might be valuable: it is that which 
teachers may find in the assistance of their partners: if they knew well how to 
choose—if they chose not such as are rich, but such as are economical, well- 
educated, good, and intelligent. I know some who are not only good house- 
keepers, but who render great services to the community by the examples and 
lessons they give to the young girls of the district. 

Teachers’ wives, in the absence of sisters or governesses, properly so called, 
ought to be able to undertake the teaching of needle-work and other similar 
branches, as well as the management of infant-schools, throughout all the rural 
districts. Their rank, as mothers, far from being an obstacle, would adapt 
them still better for the discharge of such functions; and when temporarily pre- 
vented from accomplishing them themselves, they would easily find among 
the young girls they had trained, assistants to supply their place. 

2. Communes (corresponding to our parishes, towns and districts) may place 
at the disposal of the teacher a portion of ground capable for farming, an orchard 
and garden. To the school-house, which the 12th article of the organic law 
obliges every parish to provide for the teacher, ought always to be annexed, in 
the country, a piece of ground for a garden. If it were impossible to purchase 
such a piece of ground, the parish might secure it on a long lease, or supply its 
place by an annual indemnification of fifty francs to the teacher. In fine, the 

arishes that possess the means, should be obliged to supplement the fixed 
egal salary, in proportion to the increase of their ordinary revenue. Several 
general councils have voted funds to indemnify teachers who attend conferences, 
and to aid in the maintenance of libraries established by them. This example 
ought to be generally imitated. Instead of limiting themseives to making up 
the exact legal salary of teachers, when the revenues of the parishes are defi- 
cient, the counties ought to aid such as can not raise the salary of their school- 
masters to the minimum of five hundred francs, comprising every kind of 
emolument. The majority of the general councils vote funds for improving the 
breed of horses and cattle; why could they not establish a few premiums for 
the amelioration of mankind? Why could they not grant, every year, a few 
prizes to the best teachers of each district—those whom the reports of the in- 
spectors and the committees recognized as the best? In fine, the parishes— 
and, they failing, the counties and the state—ought always to provide a mode- 
rate retiring provision for deserving teachers; so that they may not dread re- 
tiring, when age unfits them for the maintenance of discipline. The higher 
school authorities,—the departmental and county councils,—could add to the pre- 
mium now required by law. 

3. The nation alone can make thorough provision for the necessary amelio- 
ration of teachers, who are now public functionaries, and intrusted with the ed- 
ucation of the people. That they may discharge their functions with courage 
and devotedness, it is necessary, after they have been properly trained in the 
Normal Schools, and their morality and capacity well attested, to make them 
a suitable appointment, so as to enable them to devote themselves exclusively 
to their school-duties; to live honorably, though unostentatiously, and to con- 
tinue improving themselves. It is necessary, besides, to afford them a pension 
when old age renders retreat imperative, and to remove from them all appre- 
hensions as to the lot of their families should they die prematurely—victims of 
their zeal in executing their painful duties. 

Let me be permitted to observe, that the law of June, 1833—that law, in 
other respects, so full of wisdom, which grateful posterity will always quote 
with respect, and from which dates truly good primary instruction in France— 
that law, I say, whilst declaring popular schools a public obligation, a social 
necessity, and raising teachers to the rank of communal and irremoveable 
functionaries, has not done enough to render their condition what it ought to be, 
nor sufficiently armed the executive for the strict execution of the law. 

The twelfth article says, that every parish teacher shall be provided with a 
lecality, properly. situated for a habitation and the reception of pupils. I have 
mentioned, elsewhere, how this order of the law has, in many places, been exe- 
cuted; and in what sense many parishes understand the word properly. 

The same article guarantees the primary teacher a fixed salary of at least 
two hundred francs: itis now pretty generally acknowledged, that the minimum 
should be raised to,three hundred frances: it results from calculations made by 
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the Minister of Public Instruction in his last report, that to raise the minimum 
to three hundred francs, it would be requisite to add a million to the budget, and 
that the said sum would fall to the account of the department. 1 will not ask 
what is a million amid a budget of a thousand millions, and what is a million 

ortioned out among the eighty-six counties; I know that the resources of 

rance are great: her wants are likewise immense. But I will say, that the 
country should consider no sacrifice too costly to secure a service so important 
as that of popular instruction; and that it ought not, in this respect, to be be- 
hind any civilized nation. 

The monthly fee, which, according to the fourteenth article, ought to be col- 
lected by tax-gatherers in the ordinary form, is the principal source of the 
teachers’ income; but the law has left the fixing of it too much to the arbitrary 
inclination of the municipal councils. An additional paragraph inserted, upon 
the proposal of M. Antoine Passy, in the third article of the law of receipts, 
1841, submits this fee and the number of gratuitous pupils to the approval of 
the prefects, who, on the advice of the district committees, may fix a minimum 
rate for the monthly fee, and a maximum one for the number of gratuitous ad- 
missions. The faithful execution of this legislative enactment would be a great 
benefit: let me hope, that in the next report of the minister, the lot of teachers 
shall appear every where ameliorated by its means. We must not believe, 
however, that it will be so productive as to exempt the legislature from raising 
the minimum fixed salary to three hundred francs. 

The law has, at the same time, wished to guarantee the future of teachers. 
Two methods presented themselves for this object. ‘To deduct from their fixed 
salary-five per cent., as is done with the functionaries of the University, and thus 
to acquire for them a right to a retiring pension, or to establish simply a savings’ 
or provident-box, in every respect like the ordinary ones; with this difference, 
that the deposits should be obligatory, and that they could not be withdrawn 
but at the retiring or death of the depositors. The first of these two systems 
has the disadvantage—in case of the more or less premature death of a teacher 
—of depriving his family of the amount deducted from his salary in favor of 
the surviving teachers. The second system, on the contrary, that of savings’- 
boxes, makes them run no chance of risk; having reached the end of their 
career, the product of their economy is restored either to themselves when they 
retire, or to their families, should they die in the discharge of their duties. 

It is this last system which the law has sanctioned by establishing sav- 
ings’-boxes, formed by the annual deduction of a twentieth from the fixed salary 
of each parish teacher. This system has been found fault with, for producing 
but a poor resource for a deserving teacher and his family. Indeed, the deduc- 
tion of atwentieth from a fixed salary.of two hundred francs will produce, of 
capital and interest, at the end of ten years, only a reserve of one hundred and 
twenty francs, five centines; at the end of fifteen years, only a reserve of two 
hundred franes, fifteen centines; at the end of twenty years, it will produce 
about three hundred francs; at the end of twenty-five years, a little more than 
four hundred francs; at the end of thirty years, about five hundred tranes ; 
and forty years’ service are necessary to save, in thie manner, a thousand 
francs. “The same deduction made upon a fixed salary of three hundred 
francs will produce one hundred and eighty francs, at the end of ten years; 
four hundred and fifty francs, at the end of twenty years; eight hundred 
and forty francs, at the end-of thirty years; and about one thousand four 
hundred and twenty-five francs, after forty years’ service. A deduction of 
twenty francs per annum would amount, in ten years, to two hundred and forty 
frances; in twenty years, to about six hundred francs; in thirty years, to about 
one thousand one hundred and twenty francs; at the end of forty years, one 
thousand nine hundred francs. 

We see that, in supposing each teacher to deposit twenty francs a year, this 
system would still leave much scope for improvement; since, after twerty or 
forty years’ hard labor, it guarantees the teacher only from fifty to one hundred 
francs of revenue. ; 

To render these saving-boxes of great importance, it would be necessary, in 
my opinion, to make the deduction of a twentieth, not only from their jized 
salary, but likewise from the casual one, from the monthly fe a thing easily 
done, as this fee must be collected by the ordinary tax-gatherers. f 

A mixed system would perhaps be preferable—a system that would unite, as 
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much as possible, the advantage of savings’-boxes and of deductions made from 
the salaries, to constitute a fund for retiring pensions. For this purpose, it 
would be necessary to establish in each chief city, a box, which should be both 
for savings and deductions, to which the teachers, the districts, and the counties 
should contribute, and which might receive gifts and legacies. I shall leave to 
more skillful financiers, the task of developing this idea, and of showing how it 
might be executed; I limit myself to laying its foundation. Let me suppose a 
county composed of five hundred districts, and reckoning six hundred and fifty 
public teachers: this is almost the condition of the Lower Rhine. Let me sup- 
pose that this county consents to disburse per annum into the schools’-box, the 
sum of five thousand francs; that, on their part, the five hundred districts pay 
into it, annually, at an average, ten francs, which is one thousand francs—in 
fine, that a deduction of fifteen francs is made from the salaries of the six hun- 
dred and fifty teachers, which makes annually seven thousand seven hundred 
and fifty francs; let me suppose farther, that all these payments amount to- 
gether to twenty thousand francs per annum, and we will have, at the end of 
ten years, without counting interest, or probable gifis and legacies, a sum of 
two hundred thousand frances; and, after twenty years, four hundred thousand 
frances; a capital which, placed at four per cent., would produce sixteen thou- 
sand francs of interest. This interest would be divided, according to an under- 
stood ratio, between the deserving and infirm teachers, and the widows and or- 
phans of teachers deceased. To have a right toa retiring pension, it should be 
necessary to give proofs of infirmity, or of at least thirty years’ service. Widows 
would lose their claims on remarrying; and the children would cease to receive 
their portion at twenty-one years of age. It should be understood that the dis- 
tricts, small in number, which themselves might engage to provide retiring 
pensions to deserving teachers, should be at liberty to do so, and be exempted 
from contributing to the county-box. 

This box—which should, especially and essentially, be a fund for pensions— 
would be a savings’-bor only for such teachers as have been obliged, from bad 
conduct, to resign their functions, or who voluntarily give them up, and with- 
out being unwell, before having served thirty years. The amount only of what 
they had paid in, should, without interest, be restored to them. The same 
should be done with such as leave for situations elsewhere ; their disbursements 
should be transmitted to the box of the county to which they go. 

Every one would gain by realizing this scheme: there would be a loss sus- 
tained only by such as abandoned their calling, or by children become majors 
at the death of their fathers. The enactment, again, might, according to cir- 
cumstances, stipulate for some succor to the latter, and even in favor of the 
children of destitute teachers. But to render such a box truly productive, the 
concurrence of the counties and districts is indispensable. We might hope, 
likewise, that many friends of popular education would assist it, especially at 
the commencement. After twenty or twenty-five years, the box would subsist 
of itself, and without any other fresh contributions, save of those concerned. 

In short, what is necessary to render the condition of the teachers comforta- 
ble, is, in the first place, a convenient dwelling-house, with a garden in the 
rural districts; then a fixed salary of at least 300 francs, with a casual salary 
proportioned to the number of scholars, and resulting from a monthly fee, fixed 
by the municipal councils, subject to the approval of his prefects, and collected 
by the tax-gatherers; finally, a county-box for retiring pensions, and for aid to 
the widows and orphans, supplied by the concurrence of the counties, the dis- 
tricts, and the teachers. Encouragements, premiums adjudged by the counties 
to the most deserving, and succor anne to the most necessitous districts, 
would usefully complete this system. 

The medals which at our anniversaries are distributed every year can have 
no real value until their recipients are beyond the reach of want. Honorary 
distinctions add, besides, to the consideration of such as are the objects of 
them; and they contribute more to the interests of the body to which they be- 
long, than to those of the men who have been decorated by them. It would, 
therefore, be very useful, that, from time to time, this bullion recompense, to 
which M. Guizot refers in his beautiful circular, attest to the most experienced 
and devoted teacher that the government watches over their services and knows 
how to honor them. 
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Any description of popular education in Europe would be incomplete, 
which should not give prominence to the Institute of the Christian 
Brothers—or the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine—including in that 
term the earliest professional school for the training of teachers in Europe ; 
one of the most remarkable body of teachers devoted exclusively and 
without pay to the education of the children of the poor that the world 
has ever seen,—and the introduction of improved methods in the organ- 
ization, instruction, and government of elementary schools. 

The Institute was established as a professional school in 1681, and to 
Abbe John Baptist de la Salle, belongs the high honor not only of found- 
ing it, but of so infusing into its early organization his own profound 
conviction of the Christ-like character of its mission among the poor, that 
it has retained for nearly two centuries the form and spirit of its origin. 
This devoted Christian teacher, was born at Rheims on the 30th of 
April, 1651, of parents distinguished alike by their piety and their high 
social position. To his mother he owed a prayerful and watchful home 
training, and to his father every facility for obtaining a university edu- 
cation. He was early distinguished for his scholarly attainments and 
maturity of character; and at the age of seventeen, before he had com- 
pleted his full course of theological study, he was appointed Canon in 
the Cathedral church of Rheims. From the first, he became interested in 
the education of the young, and especially of the poor, as the most direct 
way of leading them to a Christian life ;—and with this view before he 
was twenty-one years old, he assumed the direction of two charities, de- 
voted to female education. From watching the operation of these 
schools, conducted by teachers without professional training, without 
plan, and without mutual sympathy and aid, he conceived the design of 
bringing the teachers of this class of schools from the neighboring par- 
ishes into a community for their moral and professional improvement. 
For this purpose, he invited them first to meet, and then to lodge at his 
house, and afterwards, about the year 1681, he purchased a house for 
their special accommodation. Here, out of school hours and during their 
holydays, they spent their time in the practice of religious duties, and in 
mutual conferences on the work in which they were engaged. About 
this period, a large number of free schools for the poor were established 
in the neighboring towns; and applications were constantly made to the 
Abbe, for teachers formed under his training, care, and influence. To 
meet this demand, and make himself more directly useful in the field of 
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Christian education, he resigned his benefice, that he might give his 
whole attention to the work. To close the distance between himself, 
having a high social position and competence from his father’s estate, 
and the poor schoolmasters to whom he was constantly preaching an 
unreserved consecration of themselves to their vocation—he not only re- 
signed his canonry, with its social and pecuniary advantages, but dis- 
tributed his patrimony, in a period of scarcity, in relieving the necessities 
of the poor, and in providing for the education of their children. He 
then placed himself on the footing equality—as to occupation, man- 
ner of life, and entire dependence on the charity of others—with the 
schoolmasters of the poor. The annals of education or religion, show 
but few such examples of practical self-denial, and entire consecration to 
asense of duty. His reasons for the step are thus set forth in a mem- 
orandum found among his papers. 

1. “ If I have resources against misery, I can not preach to them an entire con- 
fidence in Providence. 

2. “In remaining as I am, they will always find a specious pretext in my rev- 
enue to warrant their diffidence. 

3. “ A temptation, so plausible in appearance, can not ultimately fall to produce 
the effects which the demon desires ; and the masters in part or in whole will de- 
sert the schools, and leave me without persons to conduct them. 

4. “The rumor of their desertion will spread through the city: and those who 
would have a vocation to become masters, will be attacked by the same tempta- 
tions, even before they enter. 

5. “The schools without permanent masters will fail, and the Institute will 
become buried under their ruins, never more to be re-established. 

6. “ Should none of these anticipations be realized, can I be superior of these 
masters without ceasing to be a canon? are the two duties compatible? I must 
renounce either. 

7. “ Now, in this choice, what should determine me? The greater glory of 
God, the greater service of the church, my own perfection, and the salvation of 
souls. If I consult but such motives, so worthy of a priest of the Lord, I must 
resign my canonry to take upon me the care of the schools, and to form masters 
capable of conducting them. 

8. “IT feel no further attraction in the vocation of a canon; and though I have 
entered upon it legitimately, it appears to me that God now calls me to renounce 
it. He has placed me in my present situation ; but does he not show me another 
which merits a preference ?” 

Having completed his act of resignation and self-imposed poverty, he 
assembled his teachers, announced to them what he had done, and sung 
with thema Te Deum. After a retreat—a period set apart to prayer 
and fasting,—continued for seventeen days, they devoted themselves to 
the consideration of the best course to give unity, efficiency, and perma- 
nence to their plans of Christian education for the poor. They assumed 
the name of “ The Brothers of the Christian Doctrine,” as expressive 
of their vocation--which by usage became to be .abbreviated into 
“ Christian Brothers.” They took on themselves vows of poverty, celib- 
acy, and obedience for three years. They prescribed to themselves the 
most frugal fare, to be provided in turns by each other. They adopted 
at that time some rules of behavior, which have since been incorpo- 
rated into the fundamental rules of order, viz., not to speak of any in- 
dividual in censorious terms—not to contradict, or correct each other, 
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this being reserved to the brother-director—not to jest, or speak of idie 
and frivolous topics, but to introduce such matters only as might lead to 
the love of God and practice of virtue—to exhibit equal affection for 
all poor scholars, and more for the poor than the rich—to give a contin- 
ual example of modesty and of all the virtues which these pupils ought 
to practice ; and never to punish when they were irritated. 


Their dress was fixed by a sort of accident. The mayor of Rheims saw some 
of the brothers badly clothed ; and, as it was the depth of winter, he feared lest 
their health might suffer, from want of defense from the inclemencies of the 
weather. He represented this to the founder, who accordingly procured some 
coarse black cloth, part of which he got made into cloaks, and part into soutans, 
such as were worn in former times by ecclesiastics—closed in front by hooks and 
eyes. To this he added a collar of coarse linen, strong shoes, and a hat of ample 
dimensions, which is the dress still worn by the brothers. 

Ardent zeal, like that of these Christian schoolmasters, is liable, if not joined 
with discretion, to run into excess, Some of the brothers carried their austerities 
so far that their health was destroyed, and three of them fell victims to their indis- 
creet ardor. This left a sad blank in the establishment. However, in spite of these 
losses, the number of the brothers soon began rapidly to increase, and still more 
the demand for their services ; so great was their reputation for skill, patience, and 
indefatigableness in teaching. 

From the great increase of the establishment, M. de Ja Salle resolved to vacate 
the office of principal. He also judged it necessary, for his.soul’s health, to be 
subject like the rest, to the orders of a superior. Accordingly, he persuaded the 
brothers to elect brother Felix, as his successor. He was the first to greet the new 
superior ; and, for a time, became an ordinary brother. He swept the house in 
his turn; washed the utensils; and submitted himself implicitly to all the rules of 
the institution. However, it was judged expedient that he should resume the 
office of superior, which he did from a sense of duty, though with great reluctance. 

The life which this pious man had chosen was not without its disappointments 
and drawbacks. His former friends, and even his relations, scoffed at his pious 
labors, and publicly insulted him ; all of which he bore with patience. Some of 
the younger members of the institute were unable to command the respect of the 
children under their instruction ; and, in the hope of maintaining discipline, had 
recourse to undue severity. M. dela Salle knew the source of the evil : he ex- 
horted his disciple to watch over themselves ; to restrain their impatience ; and to 
make themselves beloved by mildness. His instruction and example had the de- 
sired effect ; and the leading characteristic of the Christian Brothers is, that im- 
perturbable patience, joined with kind benevolence, which are the most valuable 
qualities of the teachers of youth. Jf the teachers would but watch over them- 
selves, they would soon learn to influence others. 


The demand for teachers, in connection with the brothers, exceeded 
the supply; and to remedy this, those who stood in need of teachers 
sought out young men of good dispositions to attend on the instructions 
of M. de la Salle. These young candidates were lodged and in- 
structed by the most experienced brothers, and thus received a normal 
training in their future duties. 

In 1688, M. de la Salle, with two brothers, took charge of a school in 
the parish of St. Sulpice, in Paris. They found the schools in great dis- 
order ; without regulation, as the time of opening and closing, the order 
and length of lessons, and without discipline. By skilland patience the 
schoo! was improved, and a desire created for similar schools in other 
parishes. But all this was done at a time when some of the brothers 
proved weak and faithless; and the founder was under the necessity of 
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reorganizing this institute, and providing for its permanence by a novi- 
tiate at Vaugirard, near Paris, in which pious young persons who felt it 
to be a duty and a pleasure to teach and labor for the poor, might go 
through a course of trial and preparation for the self-denying life of the 
brothers. He accordingly associated with him two brothers, and they 
together consecrated themselves entirely to God, “ to procure by all our 
power, and all our care, the establishment of Christian schools, and for 
this purpose make vow of association and union, to procure and main- 
tain this establishment, without liberty to swerve, even though there 
should remain but three in the society, and that we should be obliged to 
ask alms, and live on bread only.” And they did persevere in seasons 
of scarcity, when they lived on herbs only, against the misapprehensions 
of good men, and the interested opposition of the teachers of Paris, who 
found that the gratuitous and skillful labors of the brothers interfered 
with their emoluments. The schoolmasters of Chartres, where M. de 
la Salle had sent six brothers to open a large school, succeeded in ob- 
taining from the bishop an order, that no children should be admitted 
into this school unless they were inscribed on the list of paupers. This 
regulation was fatal to the school. In 1700, a school was opened at 
Calais. 

In 1699, M. de ia Salle attached to the novitiate in Paris, a Sunday 
school for apprentices and other young persons under twenty years of 
age. In these schools, besides oral instruction in the catechism and 
Bible, lessons in reading, arithmetic, and drawing, were given to those 
whose early education had been entirely neglected. But he was not 
allowed to continue these schools many years without opposition. In 
1706, the society of writing masters presented a memorial to the officer 
of police, charging the brothers with keeping, under pretext of charity, 
schools not legally authorized, to the prejudice of those that were, and 
asking if these schools were to be tolerated, they should be confined to 
those only who were paupers, and that such children should be taught 
only those things which were suitable to the condition of their parents. 
They succeeded, and at a subsequent application, obiained a grant, pro- 
hibiting parents who had means from sending to free schools. By these 
efforts the Sunday schools were broken up, after some six years trial. 

In 1702, the first step was taken to establish an Institute at Rome, 
under the mission of one of the brothers, Gabriel Drolin, who after years 
of poverty, was made conducter of one of the charitable schools founded 
by Pope Clement XI. This school became afterwards the foundation 
of the house which the brothers have had in Rome since the pontificate 
of Benedict XIII., who conferred on the institute, the constitution of a 
religious order. In 1703, under the pecuniary aid of M. Chateau Blanc, 
and the countenance of the archbishop, M. de Gontery, a school was 
opened at Avignon. The archbishop, in a certificate addressed to the 
Pope in 1720, says: “since the establishment of the gratuitous schools 
in the city of Avignon, the brothers have already discharged their duties 
with zeal and assiduity. The public have derived great advantages 
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from their application to the Christian education of the children; and 
their modesty and purity of morals have, at all times, given singular 
edification.” 

In 1704 a school was opened at Marseilles, for the children of sailors, 
under the care of two brothers. They were so successful, that in 1735 
their number was increased to 10, and they were received into the regu- 
lar communities, or guilds, of the city. 

In 1705, two teachers, under the invitation of the archbishop of Rouen, 
opened a school in that city, and in the course of a few months, M. de la 
Salle, decided to remove and establish his Novitiate there. But here 
the established order of schoolmasters interposed their claim against the 
new comers, and it was only after submitting to the following conditions 
prescribed by a committee of the great hospital, to whom the right of 
granting permission to teach belonged by charter. 


1. That the brothers should be present when the poor of the city hospital were 
rising and going to bed ; and that they should recite for them morning and eve- 
ning prayers. 

2. That they should, moreover, instruct them, and attend also to the four large 
schools of the city. 

3. They were to return from the schools, though situated in the most remote 
parts of the city, to take their refrection at the hospital. 

4, On their return from the schools, they were to serve the poor at table. 

5. Five brothers were to perform all these duties. 

The brothers acceded to these terms. And in the neighborhood estab- 
lished, in 1705, a novitiate on an estate called St. You—through the aid 
of Madame de Louvois. Here candidates for admission to the commu- 
nity came and entered the novitiate—here he renewed the annual re- 
treats, in which the brothers who were now dispersed abroad in different 
cities, reassembled and renewed their vows of poverty and obedience. 

In 1710, a priest of Vans, Vincent de St. John Delzé du Rouze, hav- 
ing witnessed the success of the schools at Avignon, made provision in 
his will for the support of a school to be taught by the brothers, “ per- 
suaded as I am, that the greater part of young children fall into irregu- 
larity of morals, for want of a religious education.” 

In the same yeara school was established at Moulins, where the 
Abbé Languet was so pleased with their methods of instruction, that he 
engaged the senior brother to instruct the children in the church of St. 
Peter, the principal church in the town, and required all the young ec- 
clesiastics to attend on his instruction with a view of acquiring his 
methods. The last labor of M. de la Salle, was to assist in establishing 
a school at Boulogne under the auspices of M. de la Cocherie, and the 
Marquis de Colembert. 

In the year 1716, he urged the acceptance of his resignation as supe- 
rior over the community; and brother Bartholomew was elected in his 
stead. At this time, the rules of the order were revised and confirmed. 
He died on the 7th of April, 1719, at the Institute of St. You, near Rouen; 
a portion of the last year of his life was devoted to a class of little chil- 
dren, confided by their parents to the care of the brothers for their 
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training. Born with a large endowment of mental faculties, which he 
had enriched by studious and careful culture, after a life of laborious 
usefulness, he died poor, having in possession only the New Testament, 
the Imitation of Christ, a crucifix, a breviary, and his beads, on the 17th 
of April, 1719, in the sixty-eight year of his age. 

In 1724, the society obtained a corporate existence under letters-patent 
from Louis X V., and early in 1725 the rules of the institute were approved 
by Pope Benedict XIII., and the community raised to the dignity of a 
religious order. The Bulls of the Pope were approved by the king’s 
council, and immediately accepted by the society. St. Yon continued 
to be the residence of the superior general until 1770, when it was 
changed to Paris, and in 1778 to Melun. In 1777, the society raised a 
fund to sustain the aged and infirm brothers who could no longer labor 
in their vocation as schoolmasters, and at the same time established a 
normal school at Melun, for the training and education of novitiates. 
In addition to the common or ordinary gratuitous day schools, for rich 
and poor, as taught by the brothers, there were two classes of boarding 
schools under their care—the first consisted of lads of noble ahd respec- 
table parents, whose early profligacy and bad character, required a 
separation from home; and the second was composed of children of 
parents in easy circumstances. There wasone of the first class a board- 
ing schools at St. Yon, and its establishment was one of the conditions 
on which the lease, and afterwards the purchase of the property, was 
obtained. It was a sort of reform school. Of this last class, there were 
five or six, which were established in consideration of liberal subscrip- 
tions in aid of the day schools, for the benefit of the children of the sub- 
scribers. These schools did not fall within the regular plan of the 
brothers, but were maintained until their dispersion in 1792. 

In 1789, the national assembly prohibited vows to be made in commu- 
nities ; and 1790, suppressed all religious societies ; and in 1791, the insti- 
tute was dispersed. At that date there were one hundred and twenty 
houses, and over one thousand brothers, actively engaged in the duties 
of the school room. The continuity of the society was secured by the 
houses established in Italy, to which many of the brothers fled, and over 
which Pope Pius VI., appointed one of the directors vicar-general. 
The houses were suppressed in 1798, on the success of the French arms, 
and of the once flourishing society, there remained in 1799 only the two 
houses of Ferrara and Orvietto. In 1801, on the conclusion of a Con- 
cordat between the Pope and the government, the society was revived 
in France by the opening of a school at Lyons; and in 1815, they re- 
sumed their habit, and opened a novitiate, the members of which were ex- 
empt from military service. At the organization othe university in 1808, 
the institute was legally reorganized, and from that time has increased 
in numbers and usefulness. Since 1833, they have opened evening 
schools for adults in Paris, and the large provincial towns. To supply 
teachers for this class of schools, a preparatory novitiate was established 
in 1837 at Paris, which has since became the normal school of the society. 
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In 1842, there were 390 houses, (of which 326 were in France) with 
3,030 brothers, and 585 novices. There were 642 schools with 163,700 
children, besides evening schools with 7,800 adults in attendance, and 
three reformatory schools with 2,000 convicts, under instruction. 

The self-devotion and missionary spirit of the Christian Brothers, and 
the religious influence which pervades their schools have attracted the 
attention, and won the admiration of every visitor 


The following sketch is taken from Kay’s “ Education of the Poor in 
England and Europe,” published by J. Hatchard and Son, London, 1846. 


“The Fréres are a society of men devoted entirely and exclusively to 
the education of the poor. They take the vow of celibacy, renounce all 
the pleasures of society and relationship, enter into the brotherhood, and 
retain only two objects in life—their own spiritual advancement and the 
education of the peovle. But before a young man can be received into 
the society, he is required to pass an intermediate period of education and 
trial, during which he is denied all the ordinary pleasures of life, is ac- 
customed to the humblest and most servile occupations, and receives an 
excellent and most liberal education. During this period, which lasts 
three years, he is carefully instructed in the ey er of the Roman 

lic religion, in the sciences, in the French and Latin languages, in 
history, geography, arithmetic, writing, &c., and at the same time he is 
required to perform the most humble household duties. The Fréres and 
the young men who are passing through their first novitiate, manage in 
turn all the household duties, as the cooking, the preparation of the meals, 
and all the ordinary duties of domestic servants; whilst their simple and 
perfectly plain costume, their separation from the world and from their 
friends, who are only permitted to visit them at long intervals, accustom 
them to the arduous and self-denying life they are called upon afterward 
to lead in the primary schools. 

By these means they form a character admirably fitted for the impor- 
tant office of a schoolmaster. 

The Fréres never leave the walls of one of their houses except in com- 
pany. One Frére is not permitted to travel without being accompanied 

y another; and when a department or commune requires their services 
in a primary school, three are sent out, one of whom manages their do- 
mestic concerns, whilst the other two conduct the school classes. If, how- 
ever, there is in any town more than one school conducted by Fréres, 
they all live together under the superintendence of an elder Frére, who is 
styled director. 

If at the end of the first novitiate the young man is still willing and 
desirous of entering the brotherhood, he is admitted by gradual advance- 
ment and preparation into the bosom of the society. He is then at the 
disposition of the principal of the order, who sends him, in company with 
two brothers, to some district which has demanded a master from them. 

What remains of their salaries after defraying the expenses of their 
frugal table, is returned to the treasury of the society, by which it is ex- 
pended in the printing of their- school-books, in the various expenses of 
their central establishment, and in works of charity. 

Before a Frére is allowed to conduct a primary school, he is obliged to 
obtain, in like manner as the other teachers, a brevet de capacité ; gov- 
ernment demanding in all cases assurance of the secular education of the 
teachers, and of the character of the instruction given by them in their 
schools. All their schools are of course open as well to the inspectors of 
government, who visit, examine, and report upon them, as to their own, 
who strictly examine the conduct and progress of the Fréres in their dif- 
ferent schools, and report to the principal. 
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The following table will show the number of schools conducted by 
Fréres in 1844, and the number of children educated in them :— 


No. ef Schools. No. of Children, 

France, ‘ ‘ ; 658 ° ° ‘ 169,501 
Belgium, ° ° . 4: . ° : 9,535 
Savoy, ‘ . ° 28 ‘ ; . 5,110 
Piedmont, , ‘ - . ‘ . 6,490 
Pontifical States, . a ee ae 4,199 
Canada, ‘ . , 6 . ° ° 1,840 
Turkey, ‘ : ° 2 ; ° ° 580 
‘Switzerland, . : . 2 ; ° . 444 
Total, . 787 ‘ . - 197,699 


The education given in their schools is very liberal and the books used 
very good. The Fréres consider that if they neglect to develope the intel- 
lect of their pupils, they can not advance their religious education satisfac- 
torily ; they consequently spare no pains to attain the former develop- 
ment, in order that the latter, which is the great end of their teaching and 
of all instruction whatsoever, may not be retarded. 

The following are among the regulations of the Society: 

1. The Institution des Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes is a society which pro- 
fesses to conduct schools gratuitously. The design of this institution is to give 
a Christian education to children. Withthis object in view, the F'réres conduct 
schools where children may be placed under the management of masters from 
morning until evening, so that the masters may be able to teach them to live 
honestly and uprightly, by instructing them in the principles of our holy reli- 
gion, by teaching them Christian precepts, and by giving them suitable and 
sufficient instruction. 

2. The spirit of the institution is a spirit of faith which ought to encourage its 
members to attribute all to God, to act as continually in the sight of God, and in 
perfect conformity to His orders and His will. The members of this associa- 
tion should be filled with an ardent zeal for the instruction of children, for their 
preservation in innocence and the fear of God, and for their entire separation 
from sin. 

3. The institution is directed by a superior, who is nominated for life. He has 
two assistants, who compose his council, and aid him in governing the society. 
These assistants live in the same house with him, assist at his councils, and 
render him aid whenever necessary. 

4. The superior is elected by ballot by the directors assembled at the principal 
houses; the two assistants are chosen in the same manner, and these latter hold 
office ten years, and can then be re-elected. 

5. The superior may be deposed, but only by a general chapter, and for grave 
causes. 

6. This chapter is composed of thirty of the oldest Fréres, or directors of the 
principal houses, who assemble by right once every ten years, and whenever it 
is deemed necessary to convoke an extraordinary meeting. 

7. The private houses are governed by Fréres-directors, who are appointed for 
three years, unless it appears advisable to the superior and his assistants to 
name a shorter period, or to recall them before the end of it. 

8. The superior names the visitors. They are appointed for three years, and 
make a round of visits once every year. ‘lhey require of the directors an ac- 
count of their receipts and expenses, and as soon as their visits are completed, 
they present a report to their superior of the necessary changes and corrections 
to be made by him. 

9. No Frére can take priest’s orders, or pretend to any ecclesiastical office, 
neither can he wear a surplice or serve in the churches, except at daily mass ; 
but they confine themselves to their vocation, and live in silence, in retreat, and 
in entire devotion to their duties. 

10. They are bound to the institution by three simple religious vows, which 
are taken at first for only three years, as well as by a vow of perseverance and 
a renouncement of any recompense {or the instruction they give. These vows 
can only be annulled after dispensation granted by the Pope. 
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11. They are not admitted to take the vows until they have been at least two 
years in the institution, and until they have passed one year in the novitiate 
and one year in the school. 

12. They are only admitted after a severe examination, and then only by a 
majority of the votes of the Fréres of the house where they have passed their 
novitiate. 

13. There are two novitiates, one where they admit young men between 13 
and 16 years of age, the other for older men. But all young men who are ad- 
mitted below the age of 25 renew their vows every year till they attain that age. 

14. They banish from the society every Frére who conducts himself unbe- 
comingly. But this is only done for grave offenses, and by a majority of votes 
at a general chapter. 

15. The same regulation is observed when a Frére desires to leave the soci- 
ety and to obtain a dispensation from his vows. 

16. The Fréres do not establish themselves in the dioceses without the con- 
sent of the bishops, and they acknowledge their authority as their spiritual gov- 
ernment, and that of the magistrates as their civil government. 

19. The Fréres shall instruct their pupils after the method prescribed to them 
by the institution. 

20. They shall teach their scholars to read French and Latin, and to write. 

21. They shall teach them also orthography, and arithmetic, the matins and 
vespers, le Pater, l’Ave Maria, le Credo et le Confiteor, and the French trans- 
lations of these prayers, the Commandments of God and of the Church, the 
responses of the holy mass, the Catechism, the duties of a Christian, and the 
maxims and precepts that our Lord has left us in the holy Testament. 

22. They shall teach the Catechism half an hour daily. 

27. The Fréres shall not receive from the scholars, or their parents, either 
money or any other present, at any time. 

30. They shall exhibit an equal affection for all their poor scholars, and more 
for the poor than for the rich; because the object of the institution is the in- 
Struction of the poor. 

31. They shall endeavor to give their pupils, by their conduct and manners, 
a continual example of modesty, and of all the other virtues which they ought 
to be taught, and which they ought to practise. 

37. The Fréres shall take the greatest care that they very rarely punish their 
children, as they ought to be persuaded that, by refraining as much as possible 
from punishment, they will best succeed in properly conducting a school, and 
in establishing order in it. 

38. When punishment shall have become absolutely necessary, they shall 
take the greatest care to punish with the greatest moderation and presence ot 
mind, and never to do it under the influence of a hasty movement, or when they 
feel irritated. 

39. They shall watch over themselves that they never exhibit the least anger 
or impatience, either in their corrections, or in any of their words or actions; 
as they ought to be convinced, that if they do not take these precautions the 
scholars will not profit from their correction, (and the Fréres never ought to 
correct except with the object of benefiting their children) and God will not 
give the correction his blessing. 

40. They shall not at any time give to their scholars any injurious epithet or 
insulting name. 

41. They shall also take the greatest care not to strike their scholars with 
hand, foot, or stick, nor to push them rudely. 

42. They shall take great care not to pull their ears, their hair, or their noses, 
nor to fling any thing at them; these kinds of corrections ought not to be prac- 
tised by the Fréres, as they are very indecent and opposed to charity and Chris- 
tian kindness. 

43. They shall not correct their scholars during prayers, or at the time of 
catechising, except when they cannot defer the correction. 

They shall not use corporal punishment, except when every other means of 
correction has failed to produce the right effect. . 

58. The Frére-director shall be inspector over all the schools in his town; 
and when more than one inspector is necessary for one house of Fréres, the 
other inspector shall report to the Frére-director twice a week on the conduct of 
each Frére, on the condition of his class, and on the progress of his scholars. 
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The following remarks on the Training School of this Brotherhood of 
Teachers are taken from “the Second Report of J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, 
on the Schools for the Training of Parochial Schoolmasters at Batter- 
sea.” 


We had frequently visited the schools of the Brothers of the Christian Doc- 
trine in France, and had spent much time in the examination of their Ecoles- f* 
mcéres, or Mother-School. Our attention was attracted to these schools by the 
gentle manners and simple habits which distinguished the Fréres; by their 
sympathy for children, and the religious feeling which pervaded their element- 
ary schools. Their schools are certainly deficient in some of the niceties of 
organization and method; and there are subjects on which the instruction might 
be more complete and exact; but each master was, as it were, a parent to the 
children around him. The school resembled a harmonious family. 

The self-denying industry of these pious men was remarkable. The habits 
of their order would be deemed severe in this country. In the Mother School 
(where they all reside,) they rise at four. After private meditation, their pub- 
lic devotions in the chapel occupy the early hours of the morning. The do- 
mestic drudgery of the household succeeds. They breakfast at seven, and are 
in the schools of the great cities of France at nine. When the routine of daily ; 
school-keeping is at an end, after a short interval for refreshment and exercise, 
they open their evening schools, where hundreds of the adult population receive 
instruction, not merely in reading, writing, and the simplest elements of num- 
bers, but in singing, drawing, geography ; the mensuration of planes and solids; 
the history of France, and in religion. ‘Their evening schools do not close till 
ten. The public expenditure on account of their services is one-third the usual 
remuneration of an elementary schoolmaster in France, and they devote their ) \ 
lives, constrained by the influence of a religious feeling, under a rule of celibacy, 
but without a vow, to the education of the poor. 

The unquestionable self-denial of such a life; the attachment of the children, 
and of the adult pupils to their instructors, together with the constant sense of 
the all-subduing presence of Christian principle, rendered the means adopted 
by the Christian Brothers, for the training of their novices, a matter of much 
interest and inquiry. 

The Mother School differs in most important respects from a Normal School, 
but the extent of this difference is not at first sight apparent, and is one of those 
results of our experience which we wish to submit. i 

The Mother School is an establishment comprising arrangements for the in- 
struction and training of novices; for the residence of the brothers, who are 
engaged in the active performance of the duties of their order, as masters of 
elementary day and evening schools; and it affords an asylum, into which they j 
gradually retire from the fatigues and cares of their public labors, as age ap- ' 
proaches, or infirmities accumulate, to spend the period of sickness or decrepi- 
tude in the tranquillity of the household provided for them, and amidst the 
consolations of their brethren. The brothers constitute a family, performing 
every domestic service, ministering to the sick and infirm, and assembling for ' 
devotion daily in their chapel. } 

Their novices enter about the ages of twelve or fourteen. They at once as- 
sume the dress of the order, and enter upon the self-denying routine of the house- 
hold. The first years of their novitiate are of course devoted to such elementary 
instruction as is necessary to prepare them for their future duties as teachers 
of the poor. Their habits are formed, not only in the course of this instruction, 
but by joining the religious exercises; performing the household duties; and 
enjoying the benefit of constant intercourse with the elder brethren of the Mother 
School, who are at once their instructors and friends. In this life of seclusion, 
the superior of the Mother School has opportunities of observing and ascertaining 
the minutest traits of character, which indicate their comparative qualifications 
for the future labors of the order; nor is this vigilance relaxed, but rather increas- 
ec, when they first quit-the private studies of the Mother School, to be gradu- 
ally initiated in their public labors as instructors of the people. 

Such of the novices as are found not to possess the requisite qualifications, 
especially as respects the moral constitution necessary for the duties of their 
order, are permitted to leave the Mother School to enter upon other pursuits. 
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During the period of the novitiate, such instancés are not rare, but we have 
reason to believe, that they seldom occur after the brother has acquired ma- 
turity. 

yy education in the Mother School proceeds, the period devoted every 
day to their public labors in the elementary schools is enlarged ; and they thus, 
under the eye. of elder brethren, assisted by their example and precepts, gradu- 
ally emerge from the privacy of their novitiate to their public duties. 

In all this there is not much that differs from the life of a young pupil in a 
Normal School; but, at this point, the resemblance ceases, and a great diver- 
gence occurs. 

The brother, whose novitiate is at an end, continues a member of the house- 
hold of the MotherSchool. He has only advanced toa higher rank. He is sur- 
rounded by the same influences. The daily routine which formed his domestic 
and religious habits continues. His mind is fed, and his purposes are strength- 
ened by the conversation and examples of his brethren, and his conduct is under 
the paternal eye of his superior. Under such circumstances, personal identit 
is almost absorbed in the corporate life by which he issurrounded. The strengt 
of the order supports his weakness: the spirit of the order is the pervading 
principle of his life: he thinks, feels, and acts, by an unconscious inspiration 
from every thing by which he is surrounded, in a calm atmosphere of devotion 
and religious labor. Allis prescribed; and a pious submission, a humble faith, 
a patient zeal, and a self-denying activity are his highest duties. 

Contrast his condition with that of a young man leaving a Normal School at 
the age of eighteen or nineteen, after three or four years of comparative seclu- 
sion, under a regimen closely resembling that of the Mother School. At this 
age. it is necessary that he should be put in charge of an elementary school, in 
order that he may earn an independence. 

The most favorable situation in which he can be placed, because remote from 
the grosser forms of temptation, and therefore least in contrast with his previous 
position, is the charge of a rural school. For the tranquil and eventless life of 
the master of a rural school, such a training is not an unfit preparation. His 
resources are not taxed by the necessity for inventing new means to meet the 
novel combinations which arise in a more active state of society. His energy 
is equal to the task of instructing the submissive and tractable, though often 
dull children of the peasantry; and the gentle manners and quiet demeanor, 
which are the uniform results of his previous education, are in harmony with 
the passionless life of the seclusion into which he is plunged. His knowledge 
and his skill in method are abundantly superior to the necessities of his posi- 
tion, and the unambitious sense of duty which he displays attracts the confidence 
and wins the regard of the clergyman of the parish and of his intelligent neigh- 
bors. For such a life, we have found even the young pupils whom we intro- 
duced into the training schools at their foundation well fitted, and we have pre- 
ferred to settle them, as far as we could, on the estates of our personal friends, 
where we are assured they have succeeded. Those only who have entered the 
Normal Schoolat adult age, have been capable of successfully contending with 
the greater difficulties of town schools. 

But we are also led by our experience to say, that such a novitiate does not 
prepare a youth of tender age to encounter the responsibilities of a large town 
or village school, in a manufacturing or mining district. Such a position is in 
the most painful contrast with his previous training. He exchanges the com- 
parative seclusion of his residence in the Normal School for the difficult position 
of a public instructor, on whom many jealous eyes are fixed. For the first time 
he is alone in his profession ; unaided by the example of his masters; not stim- 
ulated by emulation with his fellows; removed from the vigilant eye of the 
Principal of the school ; separated from the powerful influences of that corpo- 
rate spirit, which impelled his previous career, yet placed amidst difficulties, 
perplexing even to the most mature experience, and required to tax his inven- 
tion to meet new circumstances, before he has acquired confidence in the un- 
sustained exercise of his recently developed powers. He has left the training 
school for the rude contact of a coarse, selfish, and immoral populace, whose 
gross appetites and manners render the narrow streets in his neighborhood 
scenes of impurity. He is at once brought face to face with an ignorant and 
corrupt multitude, to whose children he is to prove a leader and guide. 

His difficulties are formidable. His thoughts are fixed on the deformity of 
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this monstrous condition of society. It is something to have this sense of the 
extremity of the evil, but to confront it, that conviction should become the spur 
tc persevering exertion. We have witnessed this failure, and we conceive that 
such difficulties can only be successfully encountered by masters of maturer 
age and experience. 

The situation of the novice of a Mother School, founded in the centre of a great 
manufacturing city, isin direct contrast with that of the young student, ex- 
changing his secluded training in a Normal School for the unaided charge of a 
great town school. 

If such a Mother School were founded in the midst of one of our largest 
commercial towns, under the charge of a Principal of elevated character and 
acquirements ; if he had assembled around him devoted and humble men, ready 
to spend their lives in reclaiming the surrounding population by the foundation 
and management of schools for the poor; and into this society a youth were 
introduced at a tender age, hetenenel, trained, and reared in the habits and du- 
ties of his profession; gradually brought into contact with the actual evil, to 
the healing of which his life was to be devoted; never abandoned to his own 
comparatively feeble resources, but always feeling himself the missionary of a 
body able to protect, ready to console, and willing to assist and instruct him: 
in such a situation, his feebleness would be sustained by the strength of a corpo- 
ration animated with the vitality of Christian principle. 

We are far from recommending the establishment of such a school, to the suc- 
cess of which we think we perceive insurmountable obstacles in this country. 
The only form in which a similar machinery could exist in England is that of a 
Town Normal School, in which all the apprentices or pupil teachers of the 
several elementary schools might lodge, and where, under the superintendence 
of a Principal, their domestic and religious habits might be formed. The mas- 
ters of the elementary schools might be associates of the Normal School, and 
conduct the instruction of the pupil teachers, in the evening or early in the 
morning, when free from the duties of their schools. The whole body of mas- 
ters would thus form a society, with the Principal at their head, actively em- 
ployed in the practical daily duties of managing and instructing schools, and 
also by their connection with the Town Normal School, keeping in view and 
contributing to promote the general interests of elementary education, by rear- 
ing a body of assistant masters. Ifa good library were collected in this central 
institution, and lectures from time to time delivered on appropriate subjects to 
the whole body of masters and assistants, or, which would be better, if an upper 
school were founded, which might be attended by the masters and most advan- 
ced assistants, every improvement in method would thus be rapidly diffused 
through the elementary schools of towns. 
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PRIMARY NORMAL SCHOOLS 


OF VERSAILLES AND DIJON. 





Tue Primary Normal School of Versailles is for the Department of Seine 
and Oise. It comprises within its ample premises* several establishments 
for the instruction and practice of teachers. The school itself contains 
eighty pupils under regular instruction throughout the year, and furnishes a 
two months’ course to adult schoolmasters. ‘The establishments for practice 
begin with the infant school, and rise through the primary to the grade of 
primary superior. Of the elementary schools, one affords the young teach- 
ers an example of the method of mutual, and another of simultaneous in- 
struction. The primary superior school had been recently established, at 
the date of my visit, in 1837. There is, besides, an evening department for 
the elementary instruction of adults, taught by the pupils of the Normal 
School, and also a school of design, which is established here rather for 
convenience than as properly belonging to the range of the institution. 

The whole establishment is under the immediate control of a director 
(Mr. Le Brun), subject to the authority of a committee, and of the univer- 
sity, the inspectors of which make regular visits. The committee inspect 
the school by sub-committees once a month, visiting the recitation-rooms of 
the professors without giving special notice—a plan much to be preferred to 
that of stated visits. Ifa member of a committee desires questions to be 
put upon any particular points, he calls upon the professor to extend his 
examination, or asks questions himself. The director examines the classes 
frequently, or is present at the lessons. There are eight professors for the 
various courses, and two “ repeaters” (répétiteurs), these latter superintend- 
ing the pupils when not with the professors, and giving them assistance if 
required. The repeaters are responsible for the execution of the order of 
the day in the institution, and for the police, and one of them sleeps in each 
of the two dormitories. Some of the teachers in the Normal School also 
give instruction in the model schools, and have charge of the pupils while 
engaged in the practical exercises. The domestic economy is under the 
charge of the director, but he is allowed an assistant, who actually dis- 
charges the duty of superintendence, and who has brought this department 
into most excellent order.t 

There are a certain number of gratuitous places, to which pupils are ad- 
mitted by competition, those found best prepared at the examination for 
admission having the preference. Pay pupils are also received at a very 
moderate rate,t but are exactly on the same footing, in reference to the 
duties of the institution, with the former. Young men who wish to com- 
pete for a place, and are not sufficiently prepared, may enter as pay pupils, 
and thus receive instruction directly applicable to their object. The age of 
admission is, by rule, between sixteen and twenty-one, but the former limit 
is considered too early for profitable entrance. The qualifications for ad- 
mission consist in a thorough knowledge of the subjects taught in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The period of instruction is two years. The first year is devoted to the 


* Used under a former dynasty to accommodate the hounds of Charles X. 

+ During the first year of the institution, the fare of each student cost fifty-nine centimes (twelve 
cents) per day. They had meat twice a day, except on the fasts of the Church. 

+ Five hundred francs, or about one hundred dollars, per annum. 
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revision of elementary studies, and the second to an extension of them, and 
to theoretical and practical instruction in the science and art of teaching. 
The subjects of revision or instruction are, reading, writing, linear drawing, 
geography, history, the drawing of maps, morals and religion, vocal music, 
arithmetic, elementary physics, terraculture, and pedagogy. 

The religious instruction is given by an ecclesiastic, who is almoner to the 
school ; it includes lessons on the doctrines and history of the church, given 
twice per week. Protestants are not required to attend these lessons, but 
receive instruction out of the institution from a minister of their own con- : 
fession. T 

Physical education is conducted by means of exercises in gymnastics, by 
walks, and the practice of gardening. In summer the pupils bathe once a 
week. The gymnastic exercises are taught by the more expert pupils to 
the scholars of the model schools, and appear to have taken well among 
them. 

The pupils study in a room common to all, and the degree of attention 
which they pay, and their conduct, are marked, according to a uniform scale, 
by the superintending “ repeater,” and reported daily to the director. Once 
every month the professor examines these classes on the studies of the past 
month, and reports the standing. Marks are also given for great proficiency 
and attention, which are reported with the standing. These marks, and 
those of the examination, are summed up, and when they amount to a cer- 
tain number for the month, the pupil is entitled to a premium. The premi- 
ums consist of books uniformly bound, and accompanied by a certificate 
Report is made of these pupils to the minister of public instruction, and the 
record may serve them when desirous to secure a particular place. The ) ( 
director assembles the school to hear an account of these monthly reports, 
and makes such remarks as they may suggest. 

Besides the more usual school implements, this institution has a library, a 
small collection of physical and chemical apparatus, of technological speci- 
mens, already of considerable interest, and of models of agricultural imple- 
ments. There are also two gardens, one of which is laid out to serve the 
purposes of systematic instruction in horticulture, the other of which con- 
tains specimens of agricultural products, and a ground for gymnastic exer- 
cises. The pupils work by details of three at a time, under the direction ot 
the gardener, in cultivating flowers, fruits, vegetables, &c. They have the 
use of a set of carpenters’ and joiners’ tools, with which they have fitted up 
their own library in a very creditable way.* In the second year they receive 
Iectures on the science and art of teaching, and in turn give instruction in 
the schools, under the direction of the teachers. Their performances are 
subsequently criticised for their improvement. 

The order of the day in summer is as follows: 

The pupils rise at five, wash, make up their beds, and clean their dormi- } 
tories, in two divisions, which alternate ; meet in the study-hall at half past 4 
five for prayers, breakfast, engage in studies or recitation until one; dine 
and have recreation until two ; study or recite until four; have exercises or 
recreation, sup, study, and engage in religious reading and prayers; and 
retire at ten, except in special cases. Before meals there is a grace said, and 
during meals one of the pupils reads aloud. 

In distributing the time devoted to study and recitation, an hour of study 
is made to precede a lesson, when the latter requires specific preparation ; 
when, on the contrary, the lesson requires after-reflection to fix its principles, 
or consists of a lecture, of which the notes are to be written out, the study 
hour follows the lesson. The branches of a mechanical nature are inter- 


Te 


* A carpenter who came to attend the evening classes was found by the director so intelligent, 
that he advised him to prepare for the school. The young man succeeded in entering, at the 
annual competition, and subsequently, on leaving the school, received one of the best appoint 
ments of his year as a teacher. 
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spersed with the intellectual. The students of the second year are em- 
ployed, in turn, in teaching, and are relieved from other duties during the 
hours devoted to the schools of practice. 

On Sunday, after the morning service, the pupils are free to lea¥e the 
walls of the institution. The same is the case on Thursday afternoon. The 
director has found, however, bad results from these indiscriminate leaves of 
absence. 

The discipline of the school is mild, the age and objects of the pupils 
being such that the use of coercive means is seldom required. The first 
step is admonition by a “repeater” or professor, the next a private admo- 
nition by the director. If these means prove ineffectual, dismission follows. 
The director has great influence, from his personal character, and from the 
fact that his recommendation can secure a good place* to the pupil imme- 
diately on leaving the school. The mode of life in the institution is very 
simple. The pupils are neatly but roughly dressed, and perform most of the 
services of police for themselves. The dormitories are very neat. The 
bedsteads are of wrought-iron, corded at the bottom. During the night the 
clothes are deposited in small boxes near the beds. The extra articles of 
clothing are inacommon room. Cleanliness of dress and person are care- 
fully enjoined. The fare is plain, but good, and the arrangements connected 
with the table unexceptionable. There is an infirmary attached to the 
school, which is, however, but rarely used. 

The schools for practice do not require special description, as their organ- 
ization will be sufficiently understood from what has already been said of 
primary schools, and they have not been long enough in operation to acquire 
the improved form which, I cannot doubt, they will receive under the present 
able director of the Normal School. 


The Primary Normal School at Dijon, for the Department of Cote d’Or, 
in its general organization, is the same as that at Versailles. It differs, how- 
ever, in one most important particular, which involves other differences of 
detail. All the instruction, except of religion and music, as well as the su- 
perintendence, is under the charge of the director and a single assistant, 
who, by the aid of the pupils, carry on the schools of practice, as well as the 
courses of the Normal School. This arrangement limits the amount of 
instruction, and interferes very materially with the arrangement of the stud- 
ies. The school is conducted, however, with an excellent spirit. An idea 
of the plan will be obtained from the order of the day, which also contains 
an outline of the course of instruction. 

From five to six A. M., the pupils say their prayers, wash, &c. From six 
to seven the higher division has a lesson in French grammar. The lower 
receives a lesson in geography or history alternately. From seven to eight, 
the higher division has a lesson in geography or history alternately ; the 
lower division in arithmetic. From eight to half past eight, breakfast and 
recreation. From half past eight until eleven, a portion of the higher di- 
vision is employed in the primary schools of practice, and the others are 
engaged in study. From eleven until one, writing and linear drawing for 
both divisions. From one until two, dinner and recreation. From two until 
half past four,as from half past eight to eleven. Recreation until five. 
From five to six, instruction in instrumental or vocal musie for each division 
alternately. From six to seven, the higher division has a lesson in geome- 
try, or its applications ; the lower division in French grammar. From seven 
until a quarter before eight, supper and recreation. From this time until 
nine, the higher division has a lesson in physical science or natural history, 
mechanies, agriculture, and rural economy, or book-keeping ; the lower di- 


* The best places, in point of emolument, are worth from fifteen to eighteen hundred francs 
(about $300 to $360). 
29 
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vision in reading. The last quarter of an hour is occupied by both divisions 
in prayers, after which they retire. This order applies to all the days of the 
week but Thursday, when, from eight to ten, the pupils receive moral and 
religious instruction ; from ten to eleven, instruction in the forms of simple, 
legal, and commercial writings ; and from two to four, engaged in the review 
of part of the week’s studies. On the afternoon of Thursday the schools of 
practice are not in session. 

On Sunday, after the duties following their rising, the pupils are occupied 
in studying and revising some of the lessons of the week. From nine to 
ten o’clock, in religious reading, aloud. At ten they go to service in the 
parish chapel, attended by the director and his assistant. Receive moral 
and religious instruction, on their return, until dinner-time. After dinner, 
attend the evening service, and then take a walk. In, the evening, assemble 
for conversation on pedagogical subjects, and for prayers. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL* 


FOR 
TEACHERS OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


AT PARIS, 





Tue “ Normal School,” intended to furnish professors for colleges, was 
established in 1794, by the same convention which created the polytechnic 
school. The organization proposed by the law was upon a scale entirely 
beyond the wants to be supplied ; and, notwithstanding the exertions of its 
eminent professors, the school had but a temporary existence, and ill suc- 
cess, mainly from the unprepared state of the pupils who had entered it, and 
to whom the kind of instruction was entirely unadapted. There were thir- 
teen courses of lectures, and among the professors were Lagrange, Laplace, 
Haiiy, Monge, Berthollet, Volney, Bernardin St. Pierre, Sicard, and Laharpe. 
The school was suppressed by a decree of April, 1795, and its pupils dis- 
persed. After the reorganization of the university, in 1806, the expediency 
of reviving the normal school appears to have been felt, and it was reorgan- 
ized in 1808. The number of pupils provided for in the new plan was three 
hundred ; but from 1810 to 1826 there were never more than fifty-eight 
actually in attendance. According to the plan of instruction, lectures were 
to be attended out of doors, and interrogations and study to take place within 
the school, under the charge of the elder pupils. The recitations of the 
pupils to each other were called conferences; a name which is still pre- 
served, being applied to the lessons given by the teachers, who are called 
masters of conferences. The duration of the course of instruction was lim- 
ited at first to two years, but subsequently extended to three. The school 
was a second time suppressed, in 1822; and in 1826 an institution, termed 
a “preparatory school,” was substituted for it, which in its turn was abol- 
ished, and the old normal school revived by a decree of the lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, on the 6th of August, 1830. A report was made by M. 
Cousin, Secretary of the Council of Public Instruction, in October, 1830, 
the recommendations of which were adopted substantially. New regulations 
for the course of study, the general arrangements and discipline, have been 
gradually prepared, and the school has commenced a career of usefulness 
which it bids fair to prosecute with increasing success. 

The chief purpose of the normal school is to give its pupils ample oppor- 
tunities of preparation for the competition for places of adjuncts in the col- 
leges (cours d’agrégation), and its arrangements are all subordinate to this 
object. In this competition, however, the pupils of the school meet on an 
equal footing, merely, with all other candidates. 

The officers, in 1837, were, the director, who did not reside at the school, 
nor take part in the instruction ; the director of studies, the resident head of 
the establishment; eight masters of conferences for the section of letters; 
six masters of conferences, and one for the drawing department, for the sec- 
tion of sciences; two preparers (préparateurs) ; a sub-director, charged with 
a general superintendence of the pupils, and two assistants, called superin- 
tending masters. The masters of conferences have, in general, equivalent 
duties to the professors in the colleges. In 1837 there were eighty pupils 
in the school, of whom forty-nine were supported entirely by the funds al- 
lowed by the government, and eighteen had half their expenses defrayed. 

The normal school at present occupies a part of the buildings belonging 


* From Bache’s Education in Europe, 
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to the Royal College of Louis-le-Grand, and the college furnishes the food 
and clothing of the pupils by agreement with the school. ‘This connection 
has advs untages, and among them, that of enabling the pupils to have some 
practice in te: aching ; but they are more than counterbalanced by disadvan- 
tages, and the friends of the school are earnest in their endeavors to procure 
a separate domicile for it. The accommodations for hodging, study, instruc- 
tion, and exercise, as far as the building and its site are “concerned, are cer- 
tainly of a most limited kind. 

Admission —The number of pupils who may be admitted is determined 
every year by the probable number required to fill the vacancies in second- 
ary instruction. The admissions are made by competition, and for the 
most successful competitors a limited number of bursaries (bourses) are 
established, divisible into half bursaries, which are distributed to those who 
require assistance. The candidates enter their names at the academy near- 
est to their residence, between the fifteenth of June and of July, every year. 
Each candidate deposits the following certificates, viz., of the date of birth, 
showing that he is over seventeen and under twenty-three years of age ; of 
having been vaccinated; of moral conduct ; of having completed, or being 
about to complete, his studies, including philosophy, and, if he intends to 
become a teacher of science, a course of special mathematics and of phys- 
ies; a declaration from his parent or guardian, if the candidate is a minor, 
that he will devote himself for ten years, from the period of admission, to 
public instruction. These lists are forwarded by the rectors of the several 
academies, with their remarks, to the council of public instruction, which 
returns, before the first of August, a list of those persons who may be ex- 
amined for admission. This examination is made in the several academies, 
with a view to select the most prominent candidates, whose cases are to be 
ultimately decided by competition at the school in Paris. It consists of 
compositions upon subjects which are the same for all the academies, and of 
interrogations and oral explanations. For the candidates, as future instruct- 
ors in letters, the written exercises are a dissertation, in French, on some 
points of philosophy, an essay in Latin, an essay in French, a Latin and 
Greek version, and Latin verses. The oral examinations turn upon the 
classical authors read in college, and upon the elements of philosophy, 
rhetoric, and history. The candidates in science have the same written ex- 
ercises in philosophy and in Latin versions, and in addition, must solve one 
or more questions in mathematics and physics. The oral examinations are 
upon subjects of mathematics, physies, and philosophy, taught in the philos- 
ophy class of the colleges. All the written exercises and notes of the oral 
examinations are forwarded to the minister of public instruction, and sub- 
mitted severally to a committee of letters and a committee of science, taken 
from among the masters of the normal school, the director being chairman 
of each committee. These committees decide whether the candidates are 
fit to be allowed to present themselves for examination at the school, and 
those who are deemed worthy, receive a notice to report themselves on or 
before the fifteenth of October. Previous to this competition the candidates 
are required to present their diploma of bachelor of letters or of sciences. 
The masters of the normal school are divided into two committees, one of 
letters and the other of science, for conducting these examinations, which 
are oral, and the result of which determines the admission or rejection of 
the candidate. On admission, the pupil makes an engagement to devote 
himself to public instruction for ten years. 

Instruction.—The present arrangement of the courses of instruction can 
only be regarded as provisional, improvements being gradually introduced, 
as observation shows their necessity. The principle declared by the direct- 

, M. Cousin, to be that of the school in this respect, is worthy of all com- 
whe ion. “When,” says M. Cousin, in his Report of 1835-6,* “ experi- 

* Ecole Normale. Réglemenis, programmes, et rapports. Paris, 1837. 
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ence shows the necessity or utility of a measure which the fundamental 
regulations of the school have not provided for, it is by no means proposed 
at once to the royal council for adoption as an article of the regulations; 
authority is asked to put it to the test of practice, and it is only when found 
repeatedly successful that it isdeemed prudent to convert it into a regula- 
tion.” A close observation of the merits and defects of the system is thus 
made to pave the way for judicious changes. 

The full course of the school, at present, occupies three years. The 
pupils are divided into two sections, that of letters and of science, which 
pursue separate courses. In the section of letters, the first year is devoted 
to a revision, and the second to an extension, of the higher courses of the 
colleges, and the third is especially employed in fitting the pupils to become 
professors. In fulfilling this object, however, no instruction in the science 
or art of teaching is given in the establishment, nor is it obligatory upon the 
pupils to teach, so that, as far as systematic practice goes, they derive no 
direct benefit from the school; it is a privilege, however, which many enjoy, 
to be called to give lessons in some of the royal colleges, particularly in 
that with which the school is now connected by its locality. When the 
pupil intends to devote himself to teaching in the grammar classes of the 
colleges, or is found not to have the requisite ability for taking a high rank 
in the body of instructors, he passes at once from the first year’s course to 
the third, and competes, accordingly, in the examination of adjuncts (agreges). 
The consequences of the low esteem in which the grammar studies are held 
have been much deplored by the present director of the school,* and a re- 
form in regard to them has been attempted, with partial success. 

The courses are conducted by teachers called masters of conferences, who 
seldom lecture, but question the pupils upon the lessons which have been 
appointed for them to learn, give explanations, and are present while they 
interrogate each other, as a kind of practice in the art of teaching. In some 
cases, the students themselves act as masters of conferences. 

The course of letters of the first year comprised, in 1836-7,+ 


1. Greek language and literature, three lessons per week. 2. Latin and French 
literature, three lessons. %. Ancient history and antiquities, three lessons. 4. A 
course of philosophy higher than that of the colleges, three lessons. 5. General 
physics, one lesson. Chemistry, one lesson, the courses being introduced chiefly 
to keep up the knowledge of these subjects. 6. German and English language, 
each one lesson. 


The conferences, or lessons on general physics, chemistry, and the modern 
languages, are by pupils who give instruction and explanations to their com- 
rades. F 

At the end of the first year there are examinations, according to the result 
of which the student passes to the courses of the second year, or, in the 
case before stated, to those of the third year, or leaves the school. These 
examinations are conducted by inspectors-general of the university, named 
for the purpose by the minister. Pupils who have passed, may present 
themselves at the university as candidates for the degree of licentiate of let- 
ters. 

The second year’s course of letters does not necessarily include any scien- 
tific studies. 


The courses of language and philosophy go into the history of these subjects. 
They consist of—1. Lectures on the history of Greek literature, three lessons per 
week. 2. On the history of Roman literature, two lessons. 8. On the history of 
French literature, one lesson. 4. English language, one lesson. 5. On the history 
of philosophy, two lessons. 6. Continuation of the historical course, two lessons. 
The recitations are accompanied by suitable written exercises. 


* Rapport sur les travaux de l’école normale pendant l’année, 1835-6, Par M. Cousin. 
+ The distribution of subjects is taken from a manuscript kindly furnished to me by the direct- 
or of studies, M. Viguier ; it does not agree precisely with the plan marked out in the regulations, 
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At the end of the year the pupils are examined. Those who have not 
already obtained the degree of-licentiate of letters are now required to do 
so, or to leave the school. 


The examinations for this degree consist of compositions in French and Latin 
prose, on different days. Latin verses and Greek themes. Explanations of selected 
passages from the second book of Herodotus, the speech of Pericles in Thucydides, 
the Gorgias of Plato, the speech of Demosthenes against Leptines, the choruses of 
(Edipus at Colonos, the Hecuba of Euripides, the combat of Hercules and Amycus 
in Theocritus, the Hymns of Synesius, Cicero de Oratore and de legibus, the Ger- 
many of Tacitus, the Treatise of Seneca de beneficiis, the last two books of Quin- 
tilian’s Rhetoric, the fifth book of Lucretius de natura rerum, the first book of 
Horace’s Epistles, the second book of Horace’s Odes, the Troas of Seneca. 


These books are liable to be changed, from time to time, on notice being 
given. The candidate is expected to answer the questions on philosophy, 
literature, history, and philology, to which the reading of the author may 

terature, ys g) g j 
give rise. 

In the third year of letters, the courses are special, the divisions corre- 

oe a ‘ wf 
sponding with the courses of the royal colleges, and consisting of grammar, 
humanities, and rhetoric, history, and philosophy. Each pupil takes his 
vo : y>® Opn) By walt 
place in one or other of these divisions, and is not required to follow the 
courses of the others. 


The lectures and recitations constituting the entire course of letters of the third 
year were, during the second half year of 1836-7—1. Latin language and grammar, 
three lessons. 2. Greek language, two lectures and one lesson. 8. Latin litera- 
ture, two lectures and one lesson. 4. Greek literature, two lectures and one lesson. 
5. Latin eloquence, two lectures. 6. Latin poetry, two lectures. 7. French litera- 
ture, one lesson. 8. History of the philosophy of the ancients, two lectures. 
9. Ancient geography, two lectures. 10. Philosophy, one lesson. The lectures 
alluded to are those attended by the pupils at the Sorbonne. 


The following were the courses of the different years in the section of 
science during the same term, the lectures being those of the faculty of 
sciences of the university. 


First year. 1. Astronomy, two lessons per week. 2. Descriptive Geometry, two 
lessons. 8. Chemistry, two lectures, one lesson, and four hours of manipulation. 
4. Botany, one lesson. 5. Philosophy, two lessons. 6. German language, one 
lesson. 7. Drawing, one lesson, during the week, and one on Sunday. — 

Second year. 1. Physics, two lectures, two lessons, and one hour of manipula- 
tion. 2. Chemistry, two lectures. 8. Botany, one lesson. 4. Vegetable physiolo- 
gy, two lectures. 5. Calculus of probabilities, two lectures. 6. Differential and 
integral calculus, two lectures and two lessons. 7. Drawing, one lesson during the 
week, and one on Sunday. ; 

Thurd year. 1. Mechanics, four lectures and two lessons. ,2. Chemical analysis 
two lectures and one hour of manipulation. 3. Chemistry, onelecture. 4. Natural 
history, two lessons. 5. Geology, one lesson. 6. Botany, one lesson. 7. Draw- 
ing, one lesson. On Sunday, the pupils make botanical and geological excursions 
into the environs. 3 


The pupils undergo similar examinations to those of the section of letters, 
and before presenting themselves as candidates for the place of adjunct, they 
must have taken at least the degree of licentiate of sciences. They are 
however, specially relieved from the necessity of matriculating in those 
courses at the university which they attend in the school, and which other- 
wise would be necessary in order to obtain the degree of licentiate. These 
are, for the mathematical sciences, the differential and integral calculus and 
mechanics ; for the physical sciences, physics and chemistry; and for the 
natural sciences, geology, botany, &c. The examination for the degree of 
licentiate of mathematical science may be made at the end of the second 
year, by pupils of this section of the normal school, and that for licentiate 
of physical science at the close of the third year. 
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The programmes of the several lessons* in both sections are prepared by 
the masters, and submitted to the council of public instruction every year 
before the beginning of the course. 

Besides these lectures and recitations, the pupils are required to attend 
such other lectures at the faculty of letters or of sciences of the university, 
or any other public institution, as may be designated to them. At the ter- 
mination of the third year’s course, in the month of July, they are examined 
in the school, and present themselves as competitors for the places of ad- 
juncts, according to the special studies which they have pursued. 

The courses of the school are arranged in reference to the competition for 
these places, an account of the examinations for which has already been 
given in the general description of secondary instruction in France. In this 
competition they are brought in contact with the best talent which has chosen 
a different road to preferment from that offered by the normal school. Suc- 
cess in this trial is, of course, not always a fair criterion of the state of the 
school, but certainly offers, on the average, an idea of the merits of its dif- 
ferent departments, and is so used in directing their improvement. It may 
be of interest, therefore, to give the results of one of these competitions, 
namely, that for 1836. The judges of the competition for the places of ad- 
juncts in philosophy report ten candidates for the six places; of these, five 
of the successful ones were from the normal school, but the first was from 
another institution. For six vacancies in the higher classes of letters there 
were thirty candidates examined, and of these, two of the successful ones, 
including the first upon the list, were pupils of the school. For adjuncts in 
the sciences there were eight places and nineteen candidates, the school 
furnishing six of the successful competitors, and among them the first on 
the list. In history and geography there were eight candidates for five 
places; the institutions from which they came are, however, not stated. In 
grammar, there were forty-one candidates for eight places; of the suc¢essful 
competitors the school sent five, and among them the first on the list. 

The keen nature of this competition, while it excites the pupils of the 
schoo! to great exertion, produces a most deleterious effect upon the health 
of the more feeble. Indeed, their general appearance, when compared with 
those of other young men of the same age, is far from favorable. It is part 
of a system which is considered adapted to the national character, but which 
is certainly by no means a necessity for men in general, since the teachers 
of the German gymnasia are prepared without its severe pressure. 

The collections subsidiary to the instruction are—Ist. A library of works 
relating to education and tothe courses of study, which is open for two hours 
every day, and from which the students may receive books. This library is 
under the charge of the sub-director of studies, The students are, besides, 
furnished with the books which they use in their classes at the expense of 
the school, and which, unless injured, are returned by them after use. 2d. 
A small collection of physical apparatus. 3d. A collection of chemical 
apparatus connected with a laboratory, for practice in manipulation. The 
courses of manipulation are not, however, carried out to their due extent, 
and the study-rooms are common to many individuals. The pupils are 
divided into two sections for study, each of which is in charge of one of the 
superintending masters. 

Discipline —Though there are minute regulations for discipline, the age 
of the pupils and the character of their pursuits and expectations render the 
exercise of severity but little necessary. At the time of my visit to the 
school, in 1837, the youngest pupil was seventeen years of age, and there 
were but four of between eighteen and nineteen connected with it. 

Much difference of opinion exists as to whether the frequent permissions 
to individuals to leave the premises should not be replaced by excursions 
made by the whole of the pupils, under the supervision of an officer. At 

* A series of programmes is given in full in M. Cousin’s work, before referred to. 
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present, Sunday is a day of general leave of absence, and on Thursday after- 
noon oda se flatts, Sra are freely granted by the director of studies. 

This institution occupies the same rank with those attached to some of 
the Prussian universities, and intended to prepare masters for the gymnasia. 
It has an advantage over them in the spirit produced by the greater numbers 
of its pupils, and by the closer connection with the school, which results 
from their studying and residing within its walls. It is, in turn, inferior to 
the seminaries for secondary teachers at Berlin, in the absence of arrange- 
ments for practical teaching, and in even a more important respect, namely, 
the want of that religious motive,of action which forms the characteristic 
of the Prussian system. The deficiencies pf this great school, in regard to 
both religious and practical education, struck me, | must confess, very forci- 
bly.* 

* In the general tenor of the foregoing remarks, I have the sanction of M. Cousin, in the pref- 
aoe to his account of the Normal School, already referred to. 
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Tue Polytechnic School of France was established by a decree of the 
National Convention, dated March 11, 1794, through the influence of 
Monge, Carnot, Fourcroy, and others, under the name of the Central 
School of Public Works—which name was changed to its present desig- 
nation in 1795. To prepare a suitable choir of teachers, a certain num- 
ber of pupils of the right character were trained under such professors 
as Lagrange, Laplace, Hassenfratz, and Berthollet. 

The original object of the school, a diffusion of mathematical, physi- 
cal, and chemical science, and the graphic arts, has been constantly 
maintained under the successive changes in the government of France ; 
and although the pupils are not obliged to enter any branch of the gov- 
ernment service ; in point of fact, most of the graduates become engineers, 
military, naval or civil, or are promoted to the direction of public works. 
Since 1800, the school has furnished, on an average, one hundred 
thoroughly educated graduates for the public service, annually. 

The general charge of the institution belongs to the war department, 
and the immediate control is vested in a military commandant, assisted 
by a vice-commandant, both of whom must have been pupils of the 
school with an able choir of subordinate officers, professors, and tutors. 
The following account of the school is abridged from President Bache’s 
Report : 


The school is open to all candidates over sixteen years of age, from any part of 
France, who give satisfactory evidence of talents and acquirements. 

Each applicant registers his name at the prefecture of the department in which 
he resides, and is examined for admission in the district to which he belongs, or 
where he is under instruction. With this registry is deposited the certificate of 
the date and circumstances of birth, a certificate of vaccination or of having had 
the small-pox, and of general health, and an obligation on the part of the parent or 
guardian to pay the sum of one thousand francs (about two hundred dollars) yearly 
to the school, in case of admission. 

The subjects upon which a candidate is examined are—1. Arithmetic, in all its 
branches. 2. Elementary geometry. 3. Algebra. 4. Plane trigonometry. 5. 
Statics treated synthetically. 6. Elements of analytical geometry. 7. The use of 
the logarithmic tables. 8. Latin, as far as it is taught in the rhetoric class of the 
colleges, and French composition. 9. Drawing, with the crayon and with instru- 
ments. If the candidate possesses, in addition, a knowledge of physics, chemistry, 
German, and of India-ink drawing, they are taken into the account. 

There are four examiners appointed annually by the minister of war, on the 
nomination of the council of instruction of the school. These divide between them 
the different districts in which the examinations are to be held, and repair, at a 
stated time, between the first of August and tenth of October, to the place ap- 
pointed. The performance of the candidates is registered according to a scale of 
marks, as nearly uniform as the judgment of different individuals allows; these 
registers being compared, the candidates are admitted in the order of merit, thus 
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determined, as far as the number of vacancies permits. The successful candidates 
are informed of the result of their examination, and join the school early in No- 
vember. They are received by a board (jury) of examiners, who subject them to 
a second examination, intended to verify the first, and to the inspection of a sur- 
geon. This board consists of the two commandants, the director of studies, the 
two permanent examiners attached to the school, and the four examiners for 
admission. 

There are twenty-four gratuitous places for pupils whose families are in needy 
circumstances ; of these, twelve are at the disposal of the minister of war, eight of 
the minister of commerce, and four of the minister of marine. These bursaries 
may be halved. No pupil who is lower than two-thirds from the head of the list, 
in the order of merit at admission, is eligible to a bursary or half bursary. 

Besides the students thus regularly entering the school, a certain number of 
youths are permitted to attend the lectures, (auditeurs libres.) The majority of 
these are foreigners. 

The highest executive authority in matters of instruction, is the director of 
studies, ‘This office was created in 1804, previous to which time the council of 
instruction had discharged its duties. The director of studies overseers the details 
of instruction, being immediately responsible to the commandant of the school. 
He is appointed by the king, on the joint nomination of the council of instruction 
of the school and of the academy of sciences, and is a member of all boards con- 
vened in relation to its affairs. A council, termed the council of instruction 
(conseil d’ instruction,) and composed of the two commandants, the director of 
studies, the professors of the school, one master, appointed annually by the teach- 
ers from among their number, and the librarian, who acts as secretary, meets once 
a month for the discussion of business relating to instruction. When changes are 
required in the courses or in the examinations, they are discussed in this council 
and referred to a second, which may be considered as the chief legislative body, in 
regard to the subjects composing the instruction. 

This council, termed the council of improvement, (conseil de perfectionnement,) 
consists of the two commandants, the director of studies, the five examiners in the 
school, one examiner for admission, three members of the academy of sciences, three 
professors in the school, and a member from each of the branches of the public 
service into which the graduates enter. 

The officers directly concerned in instruction are, the professors and the re- 
peaters (répétiteurs.) The professors and masters are appointed by the minister 
of war on the joint nomination of the council of instruction and of the particular 
academy of the institute in which the subject of instruction is classed. The pro- 
fessors communicate instruction by lecture and by general interrogations of the 
pupils. The repeaters conduct the special interrogations, and give aid to the pupils 
while engaged in study. The title of “repeater” is, no doubt, derived from the 
original duty of these teachers having been to go over the lessons of the professors. 
The repeaters do the more laborious work of instruction, and since their substitu- 
tion for the pupil teachers, who were employed in the early period of the existence 
of the school, have been considered most important officers. Some of the most 
distinguished professors have risen from the rank of repeaters. 

There are two divisions of the pupils for instruction, corresponding to the two 
years’ duration of the courses. No pupil is allowed to remain in one of these di- 
visions more than two years, nor in the school more than three. ‘To proceed from 
the first division to the second, or to graduate, an examination must be passed 
upon the studies of the year then just elapsed. Until 1798, these examinations 
were conducted by the professors, but now there are examiners, who are not con- 
nected with the school. Two of these are permanent, and appointed by the min- 
ister of war on the joint nomination of the council of instruction and of the academy 
of sciences, and three are appointed annually on the recommendation of the council. 
The courses of the first year are—analysis, geometry, mechanics, descriptive 
geometry, application of analysis to geometry, physics, chemistry, French composi- 
tion, topographical drawing, drawing of the human figures, landscape drawing, 
and India-ink drawing. Those of the second year are—a continuation of the analy- 
sis, geometry, mechanics, physics, chemistry, and drawing of the first year, besides 
machines, geodesy and social arithmetic, architecture, and the German language. 
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ANALYSIS. 


First Year. Differential and integral calculus, to include the rectification and quadrature 
‘o- curves, and curved surfaces, and the cubature of solids. 
econd Year. Differential and integral calculus continued. Elements of the calculus of 
variations and of finite differences. Formule of interpolation, &c. 


MECHANICS. 

First Year. Statics.—Composition and equilibrium of forces. Theory of parallel forces. 
Of the center of gravity. Attraction of a point by a homogenous sphere. Dynamics.—Gen- 
eral formation of motion. The pendulum. Projectiles. Problems in physical astronomy. 

Second Year. Statics continued. Forces applied to an invariable system. Principle of 
virtual velocities. Application to simple mechanics. Dynamics. D’Alembert’s principle. 
Collision. Moment of inertia, &c. Hydrostatics. Hydrodynamics. 

Every lecture of analysis or mechanics is preceded or followed by interrogations by the > 
fessor. Problems are given out for solution. The repeaters interrogate the pupils three 
times per week. After the completion of the course, general interrogations take place, upon 
the whole subject, by the professors and repeaters. 


Descriptive GEOMETRY. 


Problems relating to the right line and plane (twelve problems.) Tangent planes and nor- 
mals to curved surfaces (four problems.) Intersections of surfaces (seven problems.) Mis- 
cellaneous problems (seven.) 

Applications of Descriptive Geometry. Problems with a single plane of projection, and a 
scale of declivity. Linear perspective (three problems.) Shadows (three problems.) Stone 
cutting (seven problems.) Carpentry (four problems.) 

India-ink drawing. Elements in four examples. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 


The right line and plane. Curved surfaces. 

The professor may precede or follow his lecture by interrogations. During the course the 
class is examined by the repeaters, and at the close of the studies of Analytical Geometry 
there is a general review. 


Macuines, Astronomy, Gropresy, anp Soctat ARITHMETIC. 


Elements of Machines. Machines for transporting burthens and for pressure. For rais- 
ing liquids. Moved by air, by water, bysteam. Useful effect of machines. 

Astronomy and Geodesy. Formule of spherical trigonometry. Measurement of space and 
time. Of the celestial bodies. Of the earth. Elements of physical geography and hydrogra- 
phy. Geodesy. Instruments. Figures of the earth. Projection of maps and charts. 

Elements of the calculation of probabilities. Tables. Insurances. Life insurance, &c. 

Interrogations by the professor accompany the lessons. Those by the repeater must be at 
least as frequent as those by the professor. At the close of the principal courses there is a 
general review, in the way of interrogation, by the professor and repeater. 


Puysics. 


First Year. 1. General properties of bodies. Falling bodies. Principle of equilibrium of 
fluids. Specific gravities. 2. Heat. Radiation, conduction, &c. Vapors. Latent heat. 
3. General constitution ofthe atmosphere. Hygrometry. 4. Molecular attraction. Capillary 
action. 5. Electricity. Laws of attraction, repulsion, distribution, &c. Atmospheric elec- 
tricity. Modes of developing electricity. 

Second Year. 6. Magnetism. Phenomena and laws of magnetism. Instruments. Re- 
ciprocal action of magnets and electrical currents. Electro-dynamics. Mutual actions of 
electrical currents. Thermo-electric phenomena. 7. Acoustics. Of the production, propo- 
gation, velocity, &c., of sound. Acoustic instruments. 8. Optics. Mathematical and physi- 
caloptics. Optical instruments. 

During the whole course the repeaters interrogate each division twice every week ; they go 
through the study-rooms, and give any explanations which may be required by the pupils. 


CHEMISTRY. 

First Year. Genera! principles. Division of the course. Examination of the principal 
simple substances. Mixtures and binary compounds. Laws of definite proportions, &c. 
Hydracids. Oxacids and oxides. Bases. Neutral binary compounds. Salts. Principal metals. 

Second Year. Reciprocal action of acids and oxides. Action of water upon salts. Laws 
of Berthollet discussed.’ General properties of the carbonates, and —_ study of some of 
the more important. Borates and silicates. Glass and pottery. Nitrates. Gunpowder 
Phosphates, &c. Sulphates. Chlorates. Chromates and other classes of salts, with dete,jis, 
as to the more important. Extraction of the metals from their ores, methods of refining, &c. 
Organic chemistry. Vegetable substances. Animal substances. : 

This course is accompanied by manipulations in the laboratory of the institution, ig. which 
the most useful preparations of the course are mace by the pupils themselves. They are also 
taught the principles of analysis, both mineral and organic, practically. - 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Component parts of edifices. General petustyies. Materials. Foundations. Strength. 
Forms and proportions of the parts of buildings. Floors. Roofs, arches, &c. General prin. 
ciples of the compositions of parts of edifices. Illustrations of the different varieties of parts, 
as porticos, porches, vestibules, halls, &c. Composition of an edifice. Varieties of oaths 
ings—as colleges, hospitals, prisons, barracks, é&c. 

he pupils copy from the board the sketches of the professor, and. draw them carefully 
when required. At the close of the lectures there are four different, subjects assigned, upon 
each of which there isa competition. The pupils are classified: according to the result of 
these competions, and of the marks for their graphic exercises during the course, The best 
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designs are exhibited. Three India-ink drawings are made on architectural subjects during 
this course. 
Frexcu Composition. 

The course consists principally in the writing of essays and compositions by the pupils, 

which are subsequently criticised during the recitations. 
German Lanovuage. 

Elements of the language. Grammar reading. Themes and versions. Every lecture is 
followed by an examination of an hour and a-half in duration, by the professor or repeater 
There-are, besides, exercises of pronunciation and common conversation. 

ToPoGRaPHy. 

Exercises in topographical drawing. Different modes of representing the ground by hori- 
zontal curves, the projections of lines of greatest declivity, and by shading. Conventional 
signs. Lettering. The exercises of the second division are preceded by lessons from the pro- 
fessor of geodesy, explanatory of the theory. 

Drawine or THE Human Figure anp Lanpscare Drawine. 

In the first branch the pupils are divided into two classes, one of which copies engravings, 
and the other draws from models. On entering the school the pupilsare classified according 
to the drawings which they made at the examination for admission. They are then divided 
into two sections, of as nearly equal strength as possible, and assigned, each one, to a master, 
with whom they remain during their course. One of the drawing-masters is specially 
charged with the course of drawing from castsand from nature. At the beginning of the 
second year, the highest third of the pupils of each section of the former first division go to 
the teacher of drawing in water colors, and remain fortwo months. They return to their 
sections, and are replaced by the next division, each pupil occupying a third of the second 
year in this kind of drawing. The merits of the drawings are judged every two months. 
After the first of May the ordinary drawing lessons are replaced by those in water colors. 

Besides these regular studies, there are from twelve to fifteen lectures on anatomy and phys- 
iology, given towards the close of the second year, during hours not devoted to the regular 
branches, and which it is optional with the pupils to attend or not. Fencing, music, and 
dancing lessons, are also given. 

During the interrogations by the professors and repeaters, notes are taken of the 
merit of the answers of the pupils, according to a uniform scale of marks. These 
are communicated with the subjects of each lecture or recitation to the director of 
studies, and placed upon record, as assisting in determining the merit of the pupils. 
The examiners mark according to the same scale. The pupils are classified after 
the examinations in the several departments, and in taking the average for the 
standing in general merit, a different weight is allowed to the different courses. 
Mathematics counts most, and then the graphic exercises, descriptive geometry 
and geodesy united, and conduct count the same—then physics and chemistry. 

The examinations at the end of the two years of study are divided into four ; 
the first, on the cpurses of the first year, including analysis, part of analytical 
geometry, and mechanics ; the second, on chemistry ; the third, on physics ; the 
fourth, on descriptive geometry and its applications, and part of analytical geometry. 
The examination at the close of the second year is divided as follows :—First, 
analysis, analytical geometry, mechanics, effects of machines and social arithmetic. 
Second, chemistry. Third, physics. Fourth, geodesy, description of machines, 
and architecture. The examination on analysis and its applications, and mechanics, 
are conducted by the two permanent examiners. The pupils are examined singly 
and without the presence of their comrades, and each examiner occupies a separate 
room. Where the branches admit of it, the examinations are viva voce, the stu- 
dent using the blackboard when required. 

After the examinations are completed, the results are reported to a board, who, 
with all the materials before them from the examiners and from the school, decide 
whether the pupils may pass to the higher division, or are admissible into the pub- 
lic service, according to the division to which they belong. This board (“‘jury’’) 
consists of the two commandants, the director of studies, the two permanent and 
three temporary examiners. 

The arrangement of the time allotted to study, like the similar points in regard 
to instruction, is a matter of very minute regulation. The pupils study in large 
rooms, conveniently fitted up for the purpose, and where they receive by lot, at 
entrance, places which they retain, in general, during the course. The interroga- 
tions or recitations take place in rooms adapted to that purpose, separate from the 
larger lecture halls. These recitation-rooms are also open to the pupils in winter, 
during recreation hours, and after supper ; and in summer, whenever the weather 
is bad, so as to prevent them from spending the time in the open air, besides at 
certain stated periods before the examinations. The repeaters are present during 
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the periods devoted to the studies of their several departments, and, except in the 
cases of the graphic exercises where it is not allowed, are expected to give assist- 
ance to the pupils who ask for it. ° 

The order of the day in the institution is arranged with a view to bring the lec- 
tures, recitations, and studies of particular branches together.. Besides this, there 
are study-hours called free, in which the student may employ himself as he pleases, 
otherwise than in drawing of any kind (graphic exercises.) 

The discipline of the school is thoroughly military, and the means of carrying it 
out in all its strictness are provided. The regulations are very minute, and fix, in 
detail, the punishment considered equivalent to each offense, as well for those 
against morals as transgressions of the regulations themselves. The punishments 
are—l. Private admonition by the commandant or vice-commendant. 2. Public 
reprimand before the corps of pupils. 3. Confinement to the walls of the institu- 
tion, or stoppage of leave. 4. Confinement to the house. 5. Imprisonment 
within the walls. 6. Military imprisonment. 7. Dismission. The usual pun- 
ishment for trivial offenses is the stoppage (“ sortie,””) one of which is equivalent to 
a deprivation of the general leave of absence for half a day. This may be awarded 
by an officer as low as an adjutant. It follows certain specified offenses, as over- 
staying a.leave, when the number of stoppages is in proportion to the time of over- 
staying the leave, and is even assigned for a failure in recitation. Imprisonment 
within the walls can only be awarded by the commandant, vice-commandmant, or 
director of studies, and excludes the student from the recitation-room. Confine- 
ment in the military prison requires the order of the commandant, who reports the 
case at once to the minister of war. Dismission can not take place without the 
sanction of the minister. Cases of discipline, suppose to involve dismission or the 
loss of a bursary, are referred to a board called the council of discipline, and com- 
posed of the two commandants, the director of studies, two professors, two captain 
inspectors, the captain instructor, and one administrator. 

For military exercises, and the general furtherance of discipline, the pupils form 
a battalion, divided into four companies, each division of the school forming two 
companies. From each company eight petty officers, called sergeants, are taken 
according to the order of the merit-roll of the division, making thirty-two in the 
whole battalion. These sergeants are distinguished by appropriate military badges. 
The sergeants have charge of the other pupils in the study-rooms, halls, recitation- 
rooms, refectory, laboratories, and lecture-rooms, and two of them in turn are 
joined with a higher officer, an adjutant, in the inspection of the food. They have 
charge in general of the details of police. The second sergeants are intrusted 
with the collection of money due by their comrades for letters and other authorized 
expenses. ‘These officers are appointed once a year. 

The administration of the fiscal affairs of the school is committed to a board con- 
sisting of the commandant and vice-commandant, the director of studies, two pro- 
fessors, designated by the council of instruction, two inspectors of studies in turn, 
according to rank, the administrator or steward as reportor (rapporteur,) the treas- 
urer as secretary. The last two named agents are consulting members only. 
This board meets twice every month. It prepares the estimates for the expenses 
of the school, which are submitted to the minister of war. The form of these and, 
indeed, of all the accounts, is laid down minutely in regulations. 

The payment made by parents for the maintenance of the pupils does not go 
into the treasury of the institution, but into the general central treasury of the coun- 
try. The school furnishes the pupil, for a stipulated sum, with his board, lodging, 
clothing, and petty expenses. For repairs of clothing and petty expenses, a special 
sum is set aside, of which the student receives an account. Parts of the supply of 
clothing, &c., at entrance, may be furnished by the parents, but the rest is sup- 
plied by the school at the parents’ expense. 

The steward (administrateur) is the executive officer of the domestic economy of 
the school—prepares all matters of business for the consideration of the council of 
administration, and the estimates of every kind, regular and contingent ; presents 
the plans and estimates of the architect of the school for repairs or new buildings, 
and superintends their execution when authorized; makes contracts and receives 
the articles contracted for; has charge of the issue of all articles, of the store- 
houses, and of the servants; superintends the infirmary ; he nominates the sub- 
ordinate persons employed in his department, and is responsible directly to the 
council, in virtue of the authority of which he is supposed to act. 
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The board of examination decide formally upon the claims of the pupils of the 
second year to be graduated, and arrange the rolls in the order of merit. The 
pupils then, in turn, choose the department of the public service which they wish 
to enter, and in case there is no vacancy in this department, are still entitled to 
priority of choice in other branches over those below them. 

On entering these several services, the graduates pass to the schools of applica- 
tion, or special schools, intended to give the technical preparation necessary ; a 
notice of those which prepare for civil pursuits is here given. 

There are special schools of practice for the land artillery and engineers, and for 
the staff or topographical engineers. The officers who have charge of the manu- 
facture of powder are sent to the different government establishments for practice. 
The graduates intended for the naval artillery go to the school of practice for the 
land artillery at Metz; those for the naval engineers, to a special school at L’Orient. 
The hydrographical engineers enter at once upon the actual discharge of their 
duties in subordinate situations. The courses in these schools, or the apprentice- 
ship to the duties of the service, vary from two to three years, according to the 
branch. The civil services have the schools of practice for the corps of roads and 
bridges, and of mines, and for the manufacture of tobacco. 

The corps of civil engineers, entitled corps of roads and bridges (corps de ponts 
et chaussées,) have in charge all the works of this class, for the construction and 
repair of which the government is responsible. Their special school at Paris was 
founded as early as 1747, and embraced some of the acquisitions now made at the 
polytechnic school. Its organization, however, appears to have been exceedingly 
imperfect, the pupils being admitted without examination, and receiving part of 
their instruction out of the schoo]. At present, the regular pupils are admitted 
from the polytechnic school, and go through a course of three years. The branches 
taught consist of applied mechanics, civil architecture, constructions, mineralogy, 
geology, administrative jurisprudence, drawing, and the English, German, and 
Italian languages. There are examinations at the close of each year. The lectures 
occupy the period from the 20th of November to the Istof May. During the inter- 
vening time, from May to November, the students of the second and third years are 
sent into the field for practice, under the departmental engineers. The pupils re- 
ceive pay, as aspirants from the government while at the school, and may rise to the 
rank of engineer of the second class in three years from the period of leaving it. 

The corps of mines is charged with the execution of all Jaws relating to mines, 
miners, quarries, and furnaces, and with the promotion, by advice or personal ex- 
ertion, of the branches of the arts connected with mining. They superintend the 
working of mines, and are responsible for the safety of the workmen, the due pre- 
servation of the soil, and the economy of the work. They also have the special 
superintendence of the execution of the laws relating to the safety of the steam- 
engine. They have two schools of practice, one at Paris, called the school of 
mines, the other at St. Etienne, called the school of miners. The duties of in- 
struction in both these schools are confided to members of the corps. That at 
Paris is considered to rank among the first of the special schools of France. 

The regular pupils of the school of mines are divided into two classes, according 
to the pay received from the government. The pupils from the polytechnic school 
enter the second of these classes. They remain atthe school not less than two nor 
mere than four years. During the winter there are courses of mineralogy, geology, 
the working, refining, and assaying of metals, the working of mines, drawing, and 
the English and German languages ; and at the close, the pupils are examined. 

The students of the first year are employed during the summer in chemical 
manipulation in the laboratories of the school, which are admirably provided for 
this purpose, in making geological excursions in the neighborhood of Paris, and in 
the use of surveying instruments. During the similar periods of the following 
years, the students are sent into the departments, and sometimes abroad, to make 
particular examinations in relation to their profession, and on their return are ex- 
pected to present a memoir descriptive of their investigations. 

The students of the first, or highest class, are present at the sittings of the gen- 
eral council of mines, to familiarize them with the business of the corps. After 
their final examination they are classed in the order of merit, and receive their first 
promotion accordingly. 
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The school of Arts and Manufactures started with the principle, that, 
however numerous might be the different theoretical courses of instruc- 
tion which each student might require, in order to qualify him for a spe- 
cial profession or trade, still such theory should be in intimate connec- 
tion with, and be made subservient to, industrial science. Thus the 
chemist who quitted the college should not only be well versed in theory 
and a good operator in the laboratory, but he should also be a mechanic, 
a geologist, and a draughtsman—so that, in case of an emergency, he 
would not only know how to select the best materials, but to superintend 
the construction of works which he might eventually have to direct. It 
was assumed that by adopting this plan of a comprehensive scientific, 
and practical training, young men would acquire an aptness, a general 
intelligence, and a taste for seeking knowledge after quitting the college, 
which would fit them for various useful careers. 

None of the existing establishments in France afforded such advan- 
tages. At the colleges, students were free to follow, with more or less 
assiduity, any particular course of lectures, or merely that portion most 
attractive tothem. They abandoned their studies without responsibility, 
and their application was not enforced by any check. 

The School of Arts and Manufactures was established in order to pro- 
vide a remedy for these defects. Although a private establishment, it 
was placed first under the surveillance of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and eventually, in 1838, under the Minister of Commerce, who, in 
his budget for that year, asked for certain sums to defray the expense ot 
sending up students to it. A commission of the Chamber of Deputies 
recommended the grant for the following reasons : 

“ That this college was created in 1829, under the most eminent and 
experienced professors, for the purpose of forming engineers, directors 
of manufactories, and workshops of all descriptions. 

“This private establishment, which by its excellence and utility. com- 
petes with our best public establishments, has created and put into 
practice a complete system of industrial education. 

“Tt is at the same time a sequel to our Polytechnic School, and an 
adjunct to our schools for special arts or trades. This college meets the 
conditions which the age requires, and it has completely succeeded. It 
has been proved both by the support given to it by our great manufac- 
tures, and by the fact that all the young men educated there immedi- 
ately find the most lucrative employment.” 
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The money was granted by the Minister in 1838, and in 1842 it ap- 
pears that nineteen of the Counseils Généraux in different departments 
in France voted funds to send up to this college a certain number of 
young men from their towns; and the Minister had, it seems, provided 
for forty, whose previous instruction and good conduct, and the positions 
of their families, has entitled them to the favor of the State. 


The srupents of the establishment are of three classes—viz., those who are 
brought up by the State ; those for whom funds have been voted by the Councils 
General of departments ; and those received at the expense of their families. 

In order To oBTAIN ADMIssion, Government and departmental candidates are 
examined at Paris, before a jury named by the Minister of Commerce for this 
purpose each year. The candidates must have been registered and recommended 
by the department whence they come ; and they must prove that they are between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-one. They undergo two examinations—one oral, 
the other written ; and they must solve with ease certain problems in elementary 
mathematics and geometry. They must write and describe their problems and 
theories well; draw by rule and compass; sketch and color. Without these 
qualifications it is impossible to be admitted as a Government student, and the 
juries are instructed to select those who shew most literary attainments, and who 
“ appear to have that deception of intelligence which promises an aptitude for in- 
dustrial science, rather than mathematical acquirements.”” A great preference is 
given to those who have obtained the necessary qualification in a high degree, 
and whose means are limited, and the administration is not to aid those whose 
families are in a position to defray the expenses of their education. All students 
may participate in an “ Encouragement Fund” for the first year, but afterwards 
only those who shew the greatest amount of merit; and an augmentation may be 
accorded to those who are remarkable for still higher qualities. Private stu- 
DENTS are admitted at any age above sixteen. They, too, submit to both oral and 
written examinations. They must execute certain problems, and write clearly 
and correctly the theories as set forth in the programme. Foreigners as well as 
French students are admitted, provided they can write and read the language. 
In Paris, these examinations are made by a board named yearly by the Council of 
Studies, in the departments by public professors of mathematics, and in foreign 
countries by the university professors ; and all applicants must produce proper tes- 
timonials as to their morality. 

The AUTHORITY OF THE SCHOOL is vested in a director and a Council of Studies, 
consisting of nine professors. The director lives in the college, and is charged 
with its administration and correspondence, but he can not appoint professors ; 
these are selected for their practical as well as theoretical experience. The Coun- 
cil admit or reject candidates after reading the statement of their examinations, 
and they report on the progress of each student—as to his aptitude and capabili- 
ties, and whether he is eligible to be transferred to a superior division, or whether 
his friends shall be requested to remove him. The students bind themselves by a 
solemn declaration to take no part in any conspiracy to oppose the execution of 
the decisions of their superiors, and they promise to enter into no coalition for im- 
posing on the junor or senior branches of the college. No students are lodged 
within the college, and they are not permitted to wear any description of 
uniform. 

The course oF tnstruction is limited to three years, during which period it is 
obligatory. It includes lectures, daily examinations, drawing and graphic exer- 
cises, chemical manipulations, working in stone and wood, physics and mechanics, 
the construction of buildings and other works, and general annual examinations. 
The students are, in addition, expected to make notes and reports, and to visit the 
workshops and manufactories. They are boarded and lodged at respectable 
houses in the immediate vicinity, at their own expense. Each year there are 
general examinations in every branch of science and art. In the middle of the 
second year the studies are subdivided—one course is general, the other has spe- 
cial relation to the ultimate destination of the scholar. 

The specialities are four in number :—1. Mechanicians. 2. Constructors, as 
architects, engineers. 3. Mining and metallurgy. 4. Chemistry, applied in all 
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its branches, including agriculture. After that period, the whole energies of the 
student are devoted to those branches of science on which the profession he is 
about to adopt depends. 

With respect to pipLomas and certiricaTes, the students of the third year are 
admitted to competition for diplomas, a programme of examination being made 
out for each speciality. The competitors are allowed thirty-five days within the 
college to make out their designs and compose their memoir, and then they are 
examined by five professors in public and before the students of two years. After 
the examination, the professors in council grant diplomas to those who have ex- 
celled and who have passed with the greatest honors, and “ certificates of ca- 
pacity”? to those who have given less general proof of the highest talent. At each 
examination those who do not advance sufficiently, or are idle, are recommended 
to retire. All the examinations are kept for reference in the archives of the 
college. 

The FEES FOR EACH STUDENT, including several extras, are altogether 870 francs 
($174) per annum. That the institution is flourishing, is proved by its being 
mainly self-supporting ; and that the country benefits by it, the long array of emi- 
nent graduates who might be named together with a statement of their present 
employments, would most satisfactorily illustrate. 

The following is the programme of instruction somewhat more in detail : 


FIRST YEAR. 


Descriptive Geometry. Theory and application to perspective, drawing, and shading; 
stone-cutting—details ; carpentry —details. 

Analytical Geometry and Mechanics generally. Theory of motion and equilibrium of 
forces ; velocity, acceleration, force, mass; general principles of motion, gravity, power, ef- 
fect ; statics of solid bodies. 

Construction of Machines. 

Transformation and Modification of Motion. 

Physics generally. Laws of gravity, balances, pendulum, and its application ; hydrosta- 
tics, hydrodynamics, heat, magnetism, electricity, electrodynamics and electro-magnetism, 
molecular action, acoustics, light, optics. , 

For the first year the students are made to manipulate, in determining the density of solids, 
liquids, and gasses, the construction and use of barometers, thermometers, and hygrometers ; 
determination of refractive powers, photometers; power of rotation in liquids, saccha- 
rometers. 

Chemistry generally. Minerals, and the study of all objects not metallic ; the atmosphere, 
gasses. Metallic; general methods for extraction of metallic oxides; genera) properties of 
sulphurets, chlorides, &c. ; general properties of the salts ; metals useful either alone or in 
their.combination for the arts. 

Organic chemistry. Methods of analysis ; principal organic products; their uses in the 
arts; acids, and their applications. 

One day in the week in the laboratory, to practice the experiments they have seen in the 
lecture-room. 

Medicine and Natural History applied to Industry. 

Hygeian Science and Physiology, as far as Public Health is concerned : 

trst Part. Food, clothing ; influence of heat and cold ; dampness, and adry atmosphere; 
sun and winds; the health in different professions; sanitary regulations and legislation. 

Second Part.—Natural History. The animal creation in all that relates to industry, the 
arts and agriculture; power, produce, and nutriment. The vegetable creation; substances 
employed in the arts ; wood, textiles, cereals, wines, —s dyes. 

rawing and Design in its various Branches. During the vacation, plans and elevations 
of buildings and works are executed, which must be presented at the commencement of the 
term. 


SECOND YEAR. 


The same as the first year, besides modeling in plaster for stone-cutting, &c. 

Industrial Physics. Properties and construction of furnaces of all kinds for different de- 
scriptions of fuel, transmission of heat, sublimation, distillation, evaporisation, heating air and 
liquids, refrigeration, lightning, ventilation, and sanitary arrangements of towns ; construc- 
tions of all kinds in model bricks and plaster of Paris. ' 

During the recess the students visit works and manufactories, and are obliged to present 
detailed reports on them. 

The students of the third year complete five different projects, with drawings, calculation 
and estimates on which there are conferences, one on each speciality every month. 

Second and Third Year. Applied mechanics in great detail, applied hydrodynamics, con- 
struction and setting up of machines. analytical chemistry in different branches for different 
professions, industrial chemistry both mineral and organic, agricultural chemistry. 

Public Works. Roads, bridges in stone, wood, iron, and suspension ; natural inland navi- 
gation, artificial inland navigation. 

Architecture. 

Geology and Mineralogy. : 

Mining, Working, and Ventilation. Metallurgy and fabrication in iron, steel, zinc, and 
copper ; furnaces and founderies for all metals. s 

‘echnology. Manufacture of cordage; stone and wood sawing ; textile manufactures in 
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cotton, wool, flax, silk ; cotton spinning ; expression of oils ; grinding, felting, ceramic works, 
*"Geclal Courses for the Third Year. Steam-engines of all descriptions ; railways and dif- 
ferent systems for locomotion; the students visiting the most important works with their 
professors. 

The students are examined daily upon the subjects of their lectures, by the pro- 
fessors and repeaters (Répétiteurs.) The utility of this latter class of teachers is 
well established in France, and they are found in every institution in which lec- 
turing is practiced to a great extent as a means of instruction; they prevent the 
burthen of teaching from falling upon professors, whose duty it isto be engaged in 
advancing, as well as in propagating science, and who would be prevented from 
following one or other of these honorable and useful careers, by having the duty 
of teaching superadded to that of lecturing. So well is the necessity of relieving 
the professor understood, that in all courses requiring preparation, special persons 
are appointed, called preparers, who take off this burthen also from the professor. 
The result is, that many men of high eminence are thus eriabled to diffuse their 
knowledge among students by lecturing, and are willing to do so, though they 
have other and more profitable employments, to which they would exclusively 
confine themselves, if this were connected with teaching by interrogation and the 
task of preparing experimental illustrations. The pupil is thus greatly the gainer, 
and has at the same time the special examination upon the lecturers which is so 
necessary to complete the instruction, and to which a repeater is entirely compe- 
tent. Young men of talent seek the situations of repeaters as the best method of 
showing their particular qualifications, and the most certain road to a professor- 
ship. For each recitation the pupil receives a mark, and the roll of the class with 
these marks being preserved, its indications are combined with the results of the 
examination, to decide upon the fitness of a pupil when he comes forward for a 
diploma. 

The graphic exercises consist in the drawing of ornamental work, in India ink 
drawing, in drawing with the steel pen and instruments, and in sketching the 
diagrams of the lectures to a scale. Great importance is attached to this part of 
the course, and much time spent in it. The rooms for these exercises are con- 
veniently arranged, and the pupils are superintended during them by a professor 
or a repeater, and visited occasionally by the director of studies or his deputies. 
The drawing-tables are so arranged that the pupils stand while at work, which at 
their age is very desirable. 

The arrangements for chemical manipulation by the students are very complete ; 
they have access not only to the laboratories of the two professors, but to others 
which are devoted to special branches. During the first year every student is 
employed in laboratory duty once a week, and has also the opportunity of per- 
forming some of the principal physical experiments. They are superintended, 
while thus oceupied, by repeaters. During the first half year of the second course 
the students are called, in turn, to general duty in the laboratory ; and during the 
second half of the same year, and the whole of the third, the two sections who 
follow the courses of chemistry applied to the arts and metallurgy, are employed 
in manipulations connected with them. There is an officer for their superintend- 
ence, called the director (chef) of the chemical exercises, who is subordinate to 
the professor of chemical analysis. The opportunities thus afforded of acquiring 
a general practice under the guidance of the distinguished professors of this school 
are invaluable, and form one of the most important features of the establishment. 

The materials for constructing models of some of the more useful works, and 
apparatus relating to the arts, are furnished to the pupils, and used under the di- 
rection of their instructors. 

The annual number of students entering varies from 130 to 160. They work 
eight hours and a half in the college, and four at their residences. Four inspec- 
tors are constantly occupied in surveying, independently of those superintending 
the graphic department. 
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Tne great industrial interest of agriculture is wisely recognized and 
cared for by the government of France in the following manner: 

1, There is not simply a bureau with a clerk, but a department with 
a secretary or minister, to collect and disseminate information as to the 
condition and improvement of agriculture, and the agricultural popula- 
tion, and to administer all laws which may be passed on the subject. 
An annual report, statistical and suggestive, is made by the minister. 

2. Agricultural inspectors are employed ; some to visit foreign coun- 
tries, gather information, and import plants and seeds, and improved 
stock, to be disposed of at public sales; and others to visit particular 
districts of the country, and communicate information and advice, as 
they may see that they are needed. 

3. Encouragement is given to agricultural societies and shows. In 
1850, there were over one million of members enrolled in the various 
central, departmental and local societies, for the promotion of horticul- 
ture and agriculture. Premiums are offered for improvement in every 
branch of agricultural industry. 

4. In the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, provision is made for a 
collection of models and drawings of agricultural buildings and imple- 
ments, and for courses of gratuitous lectures on the principles of chem- 
istry and mechanics as applied to agriculture. 

5. The government has organized an extensive system of agricultural 
and veterinary instruction, and makes liberal appropriation for its sup- 
port. 

The earliest effort in Europe to provide for special instruction in agri- 
culture, was made by Abbe Rosier in France, who submitted to Tur- 
got, minister of Finance, in 1775, a “Plan for a National School of 
Agriculture in the Park of Chambord,” and again to the National As- 
sembly in 1789. After his death, the plan was submitted to Bonaparte, 
but without success. In the mean time, Fellenberg opened an institu- 
tion in Switzerland. The first experiment in France was made by M. 
de Domsbasle at Roville, in 1822, which, for want of sufficient capital, 
was abandoned in 1842. Its success was such as to lead to the estab- 
lishment of the Royal Agronomic Institution at Grignon in 1827, the 
Institute of Coetbo in 1830, of the school at Grand Juan in 1833, and 
the model farm of Saulsaie in 1842. In 1847, there were twenty-five 
agricultural schools in operation, to several of which orphan asylums 
and penal colonies were attached. At the close of that year, the gov- 
ernment introduced a measure for the better organization of agricul- 
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tural instruction, which was voted by the National Assembly on the 3d 
of October, 1848, and the sum of 2,500,000 francs was appropriated to 
carry its provisions into execution. 


AGricu.turaL Epvucation. 


The law of 1848 provides for three degrees of professional instruction 
in agriculture at the expense of the State. 1. A farm school in each 
(86) department, and ultimately, for each (363) arrondisement. 2. A 
higher seminary, called a District or Regional School, embracing two 
or more departments; and 3. A National Agronomic Institute, a sort of 
normal school of agriculture. 


Mopet Farm Scuoot. 


The farm school is a rural enterprise, conducted with ability and 
profit, in which the pupils perform all the labor, and receive a practical 
course of instruction in agriculture. The objects aimed at are: first, to 
furnish a good example of tillage to the farmers of the district; and 
second, to form agriculturists capable of cultivating intelligently, either 
upon their own property or that of others, as farmers, managers, over- 
seers of cattle, &c. 

The school is open to pupils who are at least sixteen years of age, 
have a good constitution, and have received an education in the primary 
schools. Each school must have at least twenty-four pupils, before it 
can receive aid from the government. The aim is to have pupils enough 
on each farm to carry on all its operations in the field, nurseries, and 
gardens, without any other help, except that of the teachers. 

The officers or teachers selected and paid by the government, are a 
director with a salary of 2,400 francs; a head workman with a salary 
of 1000 francs; a nursery gardener, with a salary of 1000 francs; a 
veterinary surgeon, with a salary of 500 francs; besides these, in some 
of the schools, there are special assistants, such as shepherds, silk- 
growers, &c., &c. 

The practical course extends through three years. The first is de- 
voted to simple manual labor; the second to the charge of animals; and 
the third to the oversight of various operations on the farm. The hours 
appropriated to study are devoted, 1st, to copying and writing out the 
notes taken of the instructions of the different leaders: 2d, to reading a 
manual of elementary agriculture ; and 3d, to lessons given by the over- 
seer of accounts, on arithmetic, book-keeping, and surveying. Relig- 
ious instruction is given by the clergy in the neighborhood. 

The director works the farm at his own risk, and must so conduct it, 
as not only to give as good examples of tillage, but as profitable return 
of crops, as other farms in its neighborhood, otherwise the patronage of 
the government is withdrawn. 

Pupils are boarded and instructed without charge, and are also 
allowed a small sum toward clothing. Prizes are also awarded for good 
conduct and proficiency. 
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Seventy-one Model Farm Schools were in operation in 1851, with 
over 1,500 students in attendance on a course of practical instruction 
extending through three years. 

District, or RecionaL Scuoots of AGRICULTURE. 

France is divided into a number of agricultural districts, in each of 
which there is to be a District School of Theoretical and Practical Ag- 
riculture. They have three objects in view: 

1. To form enlightened agriculturists, by teaching them the princi- 
ples of agriculture. 

2. To offer an example, or model, of practical agriculture of a high 
order, and constantly advancing. 

3. To make experiments for improving the cultivation of the soil. 

The instruction in these schools is of a much higher order than in the 
farm schools, and is adapted not to prepare laborers on the farm, so 
much as men to direct agricultural affairs. The farm connected with 
the school is expected to present an enlighted system of culture, and to 
adapt that culture to the wants and peculiarities of the district in which 
it is situated. The director, also, is no longer a farmer, or proprietor. 
laboring at his own risk, but an agent employed by the government, 
and accountable to them, and subject to their direction. 

The instruction is both theoretical and practical, embracing the fol- 
lowing six professorships: 

One professor of rural economy and legislation. 

One of agriculture. 

One of zootechny, or the economy of animals. 

One of sylviculture, (cultivation of forest trees,) and of botany. 

One of chemistry, physics, and geology, applied to agriculture. 

One of rural engineering, (irrigations, rural constructions, survey- 
ing, &c.) 

The course on rural economy and legislation describes the relation 
between rural productions and the public revenue, as well as the differ- 
ent branches of industry, It shows what circumstances are favorable 
or unfavorable to such or such a system of cultivation, or to such or such 
a speculation in animals, or vegetables, according to the situation of the 
lands, the facility of communication, and demand for the products by the 
people of the surrounding country. The course embraces also rural 
legislation. 

The course on agriculture embraces the study of the soil, of manures, 
of instruments of tillage, of different cultivated plants, an estimate of 
the different modes of culture, and the theory of the distribution or rota- 
tion of crops. 

Zootechny treats of the production and amelioration of animals. The 
professor gives at first some ideas of anatomy and physiology generally, 
and then treats, in a practical way, of the raising of domestic animals, 
of their support, of their amelioration, of their hygiene, and their pro- 
duction. 
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The professor of sylviculture and botany gives first, a summary sketch 
of vegetable physiology and botany applied to agriculture. He teaches 
the subject of sylviculture, (cultivation of woods, ) and of forest economy, 
with special reference to the training, working, and preservation of the 
forests of individuals and the communes. 

The professor of chemistry, physics, geology, &c., has a wide field, 
as his titles show. His chief object is to take those views of the sciences 
named which bear directly upon agriculture. 

The professorship of rural engineering embraces geometry, mechan- 
ics, and linear drawing, as applied to rural architecture, to the construc- 
tion of agricultural instruments, and particularly to irrigations. 

To second the lessons of the professors, an equal number of tutors are 
appointed. Their duties are to explain in private, to the pupils, what- 
ever is obscure or difficult in the oral instruction. They also see that 
notes are taken of the lectures, &c. 

Each school has its library, its philosophical and chemical cabinet, 
adapted especially to agriculture, its agronomic museum of geology, 
zoology, botany, and agricultural technology. 

The pupils have an opportunity of witnessing on the farms connected 
with these schools, all the important agricultural operations, also speci- 
mens of the best breeds of animals, and the mode of taking care of them, 
and using them: and they engage personally in all the important opera- 
tions connected with husbandry, so as to know how to conduct them in 
after-life. 

The number of scholars admitted is fixed by the government, and 
varies at the different schools. The price of board is 750 franes, ( $138.) 

The State furnishes several scholarships to each school. Half of 
them is given to the most deserving of the pupils from the farm schools, 
placed at the regional schools. The other half is divided among the 
scholars who are the most distinguished, after six months’ trial, for their 
labor and conduct. Scholarships from the national agronomic institute, 
are also given to those most successful in study and conduct. 

Towards the close of the third year, examinations are held, and to 
those who sustain them, diplomas are given, and the way is laid open 
for their admittance to the national institute. 

To these schools a farm is always attached, for the purposes already 
indicated ; also,a manufactory of agricultural instruments, an establish- 
ment for silk, a place for preparing liquid manures, distillery, oil mill, 
dairy, sawmill, &c. 

The head men on the farm are essentially the same as those already 
described as connected with the farm schools. 


NationaL AGronomic Instirure. 

To give unity and efficiency to the system of agricultural instruction, 
the law provides for the establishment of a National Agronomic Insti- 
tute on a portion of the magnificent garden of Versailles. Suitable 
buildings, and a library, laboratories, and appropriate collections of spe- 
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cimens, models and drawings, of implements, animals, seeds, plants, &c. 
are to be provided by the government. The plan embraces 

1. A complete faculty of agronomic science. 

2. A superior normal school of agriculture. 

3. A higher institute for agriculturists. 

To meet the wants of this latter class especially, a large farm is con- 
nected with the school. Here will be performed, at the expense of the 
State, all the experiments necessary to the progress of agronomic sci- 
ence, and to verify practically all the innovations and improvements 
proposed by others, before they are recommended to the public. 

The theoretical and practical parts of this institute are really distinct, 
but they are placed under the general government of one director. 

The professorships are nine, as follows: 

One chair of rural economy and legislation. 

One of agriculture. 

One of zootechny, or the economy of animals. | 

One of sylviculture. 

One of rural engineering, embracing leveling, irrigation, construction 
of roads, rural architecture, and mechanics applied to agricultural instru- 
ments. 

The above professorships belong to practical agriculture. The others 
belong to the theory of the subject. 

One of terrestrial physics and meteorology. 

One of chemistry apylied to agriculture. 

One of botany, and vegetable physiology. 

One of applied zoology. 

Here, as in the lower schools, a number of tutors is appointed equal 
to the number of professors. 

In addition to the director, professors, and tutors, the following officers 
will be appointed : 

A prefect of studies. 

A curator of the collections. 

A librarian. 

An overseer of studies. 

To these will be added a corps of head men to oversee and manage 
the affairs of the farm. These will, in part, be called from the farm 
schools. For example, the institute will need twenty-one herdsmen, 
twenty-one grooms, twenty-one shepherds, and fifteen gardeners. 

The French minister adds, “ The end of the institute at Versailles, is 
not merely to afford agricultural instruction, but to open the way for 
studious men, who wish to direct their labors toward the application of 
science to rural industry. This is the first attempt of the kind that has 
been made. Industry has enriched the learned men who have explored 
the domain of the physical sciences and of chemistry for this object. 
But if agriculture has given reputation to any, it has not procured for 
any one a position which would enable him to make that the center of 
his studies. The institute at Versailles is intended to change this state 
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of things by offering as a prize of laudable ambition, to those who 
direct their researches to agriculture, a certain number of chairs, before 
which an immense field opens.” 


VETERINARY EDUCATION. 

In addition to the above system of agricultural education, the govern- 
ment of France maintains three institutions (at Lyons, Alfort, and Tou- 
louse,) at an expense of over $75,000 a year, to qualify persons by the 
study of comparative anatomy and physiology, and by opportunities of 
witnessing hospital practice, and investigating the symptoms and phe- 
nomena of disease in domestic animals, to practice veterinary surgery 
and medicine. In countries where a large number of horses are re- 
quired for cavalry service, and in all countries where live stock consti- 
tutes so large a portion of the motive power and capital of every agri- 
culturist, there should be one or more institution of this kind. The first 
in the world was established at Lyons in 1762; the second, at Alfort in 
1766; the third, at Berlin in 1792; and the fourth, at London in 1793. 


VETERINARY Scnoout at ALrFort. 


The Veterinary school at Alfort was instituted in 1766. It is beauti- 
fully situated on the river Seine, about six miles from Paris, and em- 
braces every facility, of building, anatomical specimens and prepara- 
tions, books, and professors, for a complete course of instruction in 
veterinary medicine and surgery. The following sketch of the school 
is taken from Mr. Colman’s Report: 

A student at his entrance must be well versed in the common 
branches of education; and a full course of instruction requires a resi- 
dence of four years. The number of pupils is limited to three hundred. 
Of these, forty are entirely supported by the government. These are 
educated for the army; and are required not only to become versed in 
the science and practice of veterinary medicine and surgery, but like- 
wise in the common business of a blacksmith's shop, as far as it is con- 
nected with farriery. Students can be admitted only by the nomination 
or with the consent of one of the great officers of government, the min- 
ister of commerce and agriculture. The expense of board and lodging 
is about fifteen pounds, or eighty dollars a year; the instruction is 
wholly gratuitous, the professors being supported by the government. 

The establishment presents several hospitals or apartments for sick 
horses, cows, and dogs. There are means for controlling and regula- 
ting, as far as possible, the temperature of the rooms, and for producing 
a complete and healthy ventilation. ‘There are stables where the 
patients may be kept entirely alone, when the case requires it; and 
there are preparations for giving them, as high as their bodies, a warm 
bath, which, in cases of diseased limbs or joints, may be of great service. 
There is a large college with dormitories and dining-rooms for the 
students; houses for the professors within the inclosure; rooms for 
operations upon animals, and for anatomical dissections; a room with a 
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complete laboratory for a course of chemical lectures; a public lecture 
room or theater; and an extensive smithery, with several forges fitted 
up in the best possible manner. There are likewise, several stands, 
contrived with some ingenuity, for confining the feet of horses, that 
students may make with security their first attempts at shoeing, or in 
which the limb, after it has been separated from its lawful owner, may 
be placed for the purpose of examination and experiment. 

An extensive suite of apartments presents an admirable, and, indeed, 
an extraordinary museum both of natural and artificial anatomical pre- 
parations, exhibiting the natural and healthy state of the animal consti- 
tution; and, likewise, remarkable examples of diseased parts. The 
perfect examples of the anatomy of the horse, the cow, the sheep, the 
hog, and the dog; in which the muscular integuments, the nerves, the 
blood-vessels, and, indeed, all the parts, are separated and preserved, 
and exhibited, by the extraordinary skill of an eminent veterinary sur- 
geon and artist now deceased, who occupied the anatomical chair of the 
institution, exhibited wonderful ingenuity in their dissection and pre- 
servation, and present an interesting and useful study, not to the med- 
ical students only, but to the most ordinary as well as the most profound 
philosophical observer. I have seen no exhibition of the kind of so 
remarkable a character. 

The numerous examples of diseased affections, preserved, as far as 
possible, in their natural state, strongly attract observation, and make 
a powerful appeal to our humanity in showing how much these poor 
animals, who minister so essentially to our service and pleasures, must 
suffer without being able to acquaint us with their sufferings; and how 
often they are probably compelled to do duty, and driven to the hardest 
services by the whip or the spur, in circumstances in which a human 
being would not be able to stand up. A great number of calculi or 
stones, taken from the bladders of horses after death, are exhibited, of a 
large size, and, in some instances, of a very rough exterior, which must 
have excessively irritated and pained the sensitive parts with which 
they came in contact. It is scarcely possible to overrate the suffering 
which the poor animal must have endured under such an affliction. 

The department for sick dogs, containing boxes for those which re- 
quire confinement, and chains for such as require to be kept in the open 
air, and a cooking apparatus and kitchen for the preparation of their 
food, was spacious, well-arranged, and contained a large number of 
patients. Any sick animals may be sent to the establishment, and their 
board is to be paid at a fixed rate of charges; twelve sous or cents, or 
sixpence per day for a dog; and fifty sous or cents, or twenty-five pence, 
for a horse, including medicine, advice, and attendance. In cases of 
epidemics or murrain prevailing in any of the districts of France, the 
best attendance and advice are sent from these schools to assist in the 
cure, and especially to watch the symptoms and progress of the malady. 
In countries where large standing armies are maintained, and where 
of course there are large bodies of cavalry and artillery to be attended 
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upon, as well as waggon-horses for carrying the supplies, the importance 
of veterinary surgery is vastly increased; but in countries where no 
standing armies exist, the number of horses kept for use or pleasure, 
and of other domestic animals, bears a much larger proportion to the 
number of human beings than we should be likely to infer without in- 
quiry ; and renders the profession highly important. 

A large and select library belongs to the establishment, and a garden 
for the cultivation of medicinal plants, and likewise of the grasses em- 
ployed in agriculture. A farm is likewise attached to the place, on 
which instruction is given in practical agriculture, and numbers of vari- 
ous kinds of animals are kept for the purpose of breeding the best, and 
illustrating the effects of crossing. Some selected animals of domestic 
and of the best foreign breeds, horses, bulls, cows, and sheep, are kept 
for this special object. 

AcricuLturaL Rerorm Scuoots, 


In addition to the special schools of agriculture and the associated 
arts and sciences above described, there is a class of institutions not 
only in France, but in Germany, which are instrumental in diffusing a 
large amount of practical instruction in farm and garden industry, while 
they are accomplishing a still higher purpose in cultivating the long 
neglected or abused souls of their pupils—we refer to the Reform Farm 
Schools, of which a particular account will be given further on. 
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Tue best agricultural school in France is situated at Grignon, about 
twenty miles from Paris. It consists of an estate of about 1200 acres 
belonging to the French Government, which is rented for a term of forty 
years to a society of gentlemen interested in agriculture, who have the 
management of the institution, and who subscribed 300,000 francs, or 
about 60,000 dollars for conducting it. The government is represented 
in the board of management. The course of instruction embraces both 
the science and the practice of agriculture, and is designed for a class 
of students, who depend upon their own exertions for a livelihood, and 
especially for those persons who manage the estates of large proprie- 
tors, who in England or Scotland are called bailiffs, or stewards, and in 
France, agricultural engineers. The following is abridged from 
Colman’s “ European Agriculture and Rural Economy.” 


The term of residence at Grignon is fixed at two years ; but the pupil remains 
three months after his studies are completed, in order to digest and draw up the 
entire management of an estate, and describe its details in every department. 

The students are divided into classes denominated internals and externals, or 
resident and non-resident. The former reside entirely in the house, where they 
are lodged and boarded, and pay about 800 francs, or 32 pounds, or 160 dollars, 
per year. The externals, or non-residents, provide for themselves, or lodge at 
the houses of the neighboring farmers, and pay a very small amount for their 
instruction. This arrangement is particularly designed to benefit poor scholars. 
Both classes are equally subject to the general discipline and rules of the institu- 
tion; and are alike engaged in the same works and studies. 

There are lectures every day in the week. At the commencement of each 
lecture, the professor examines the pupils on the subject of the preceding lec- 
ture; and they are required often to take notes, aud present a written report of 
the lecture. Besides the professors, there are two monitors, who have been 
educated at the school, who labor with the pupils in the fields. They are ex- 
pected, and it is their duty, to question the pupils on the subjects which have 
been treated in the lectures; to show their application; to illustrate what may 
have been obseure ; and, in short, to leave nothing unexplained which is liable 
to misunderstanding or error. There are two public examinations annually, in 
which the scholars are subjected to a rigorous questioning in what they have 
been taught. If, at the end of two years, their conduct has been approved, and 
their examination is met successfully, they receive a diploma from the 
institution. 

They are not only employed in the general work of the farm, but particular 
portions of land are assigned to individuals, which they manage as they please, 
and cultivate with their own hands ; they pay the rent and expenses of manure 
and team, and receive the product or its value from the institution. Certain of 
them are appointed in turn to take care of the different departments of the farm 
for a length of time—such as the hog establishment, the sheep establishment, the 
cattle, the horses, the implements, &c. &e. They have likewise adopted a 
practice, which seems much to be commended—-that of employing workmen, 
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shepherds, cow-herds, &c., from foreign countries; as, for example, from 
Belgium and Switzerland, that they may in this way become acquainted with the 
best practices in those countries. 

The time is thus divided and arranged among them :—they rise at four o’clock 
in summer, and at half-past four in winter. They go immediately into the stables 
to assist in the feeding, cleaning, and harnessing of the teams, and the 
general care of the live stock, according to their respective assignme nts. At half- 
past five they take a light breakfast ; at six o’clock they go into the halls of study, 
and here they remain until eleven o'clock ; ; at half-past six they attend a lecture, 
or course of instruction, which occupies them until eight o’clock ; at half-past 
eight they are occupied in reading or in making notes of the lectures which they 
have heard, and the monitors before spoken of are present to render them any 
assistance required ; at half-past nine o’clock there is another lecture or course 
of instruction for both sections, which occupies them until eleven, when they take 
their second or principal breakfast. From noon until five o’clock, the pupils are 
occupied in labor or practical operations. The professors, from time to time, take 
a section, and employ them in land-surveying, in drawing plans, and in levelings ; 
others are occupied in mineralogical or in botanical excursions, or in inspecting 
the management of forest lands; others are occupied by their teacher in the 
practical management of farming implements, in the management of teams in the 
field, in sowing, and other general operations of husbandry, in a field devoted to 
these purposes; and a section, to the number of twelve, are every day employed 
in the direct labors of the farm, in ploughing, digging, harrowing, &e. &e. 
They work in company with the best laborers, that they may observe and learn 
their modes of executing their work. They are required to be attentive to every 
operation that is performed ; and to present a full report of each day’s work to 
the director-general. 

At half-past five in winter, and at six in summer, they take their dinner. At 
seven o’clock in the evening they go again into the halls of study. From seven 
to half-past eight o’clock there is another course of instruction, or a repetition of 
what they have had before. Until nine o’clock they are occupied in their 
journals, or in making notes of their lectures. At nine o’clock the sleeping 
rooms are lighted, and they retire for the night. 

There are several distinct professorships. The Professor of Practical Agricul- 
ture gives two courses; the one written, the other oral ; and, like the lecture 
of a clinical professor at the bed-side, it is given in the fields. This professor un- 
derstands not only how a thing should be done, but how to do it; and he can 
put his hand to every form of agricultural labor, such as ploughing, harrowing, 
sowing, managing the teams, feeding the animals, handling every instrument 
of agriculture, buying, selling, ‘&e. In the words of his commission, his object is 
at the same time to form the eye and the hand ; to teach his pupil how to learn ; 
to command, to direct, and to execute. To this end it was necessary to form a 
complete agricultural organization for practice, independent of the exercises 
attached to the departments of the other professors. 

The farm is composed of 


Arable land, about . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 670 acres. 
Land in wood and plantations . ‘ ‘ 365 “ 
Irrigated meadows . . — 


Gardens, including vegetable, botanical, 
fruit garden, orchards, mulberry planta- 


tions, osiers, and nurseries . ‘ , Ss 
Ponds and water-courses f ‘ : DP * 
Roads and lands in pasture. ‘ ‘ = 
Occupied by buildings. ‘ ‘ ines 


The animals on the farm include 
Animals of — or labor of different 


kinds . ‘ 18 
Oxen for fatting . 20 
Cows of different ages ‘and races, and 

different crosses . F 100 
Sheep, embracing the di fferent kinds . 1100 
Swine establishment ; ; ; ‘ 100 
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There are likewise on the establishment workshops or manufactories, if so they 
may be called,— 

For the making of agricultural instruments ; 

A threshing-house and machine for grain ; 

A dairy room for the manufacture of different kinds of cheese and of butter ; 

A magnanerie, or establishment for silk-worms ; 

A stercorary for the manufacture of compost manures. 

To all these various departments the attention of the students is closely called, 
and they are required to take some part in the labors connected with them. 

Besides the farm belonging to the establishment, there is a field of one hundred 
acres devoted exclusively to the pupils, and principally to the culture of plants 
not grown on the farm. Here they make experiments in different preparations 
of the soil, and with different manures. 

Every week two scholars, one of the second and one of the first year, are 
appointed to attend particularly to the general condition of the farm. Their 
business is to examine constantly the whole establishment; the works that are 
going on in every department ; to look after the woods and the plantations; the 
gardens; the horses; the fatting cattle ; the dairy; the sheep-fold ; the swine ; 
and the hospital ; and to attend to the correspondence, and the visitors. This 
service lasts a fortnight, and there is a change every week, taking care always 
that there shall be one scholar of the first, and one of the second year associated. 
They attend to all the labors on the farm, and to all the communications between 
the principal director and inspectors, and the laborers, In the veterinary or 
hospital department of the establishment, they assist the surgeon in all his visits 
and operations; take notes of his prescriptions; make up and attend to the 
administration of his medicines ; and observe particularly the sanitary condition 
of the stables and buildings, where the live stock, sick or well, are kept. 

On Saturday evening, each scholar, to whom this duty has been assigned, 
makes to his fellow-pupils a full verbal report of what has been done. This 
report is transcribed into a journal designed for that purpose; and thus a 
continued history of the entire management of the farm is kept up. The whole 
school is divided into sections or classes of twelve each: six of two and six of one 
year’s standing; and -these sections are constantly under the direction of the 
Professor of Practical Agriculture. 

As the establishment at Grignon may be considered a model agricultural 
establishment, it may be useful to go more into detail in regard to the course gf 
instruction pursued here. 

Once a week there is an exercise, which embraces every thing relating to the 
management of the teams and the implements. 

First, for example, in the different modes of executing any work, and using the 
utensjls employed. The harness, the collar, the traces, and how attached, the 
shaft-horse or the cattle attached to the load, and the adjustment of the load 
to their backs; the yoke, the single yoke, the double yoke ; the pack-saddle ; the 
harnessing of a saddle-horse ; the team for ploughing; the team for harrowing ; 
the team for drawing loads; the team for wagons, and for carriages with all 
their appurtenances ; every one of these matters is to be practically understood, 
as well as the whole management of the team in action. 

In ploughing, the turning the furrow, its inclination, its breadth and depths ; 
the laying out of fields; the management of large and small fields ; how to make 
the first furrow, and finish the last furrow; to lay the land flat, to break it up in 
clods ; to plough it ata certain angle, to lay the land in curved furrows: these 
are all considered, and make part of the instruction given. The preparation, 
equipment, and use of every agricultural implement—such as ploughs, harrows, 
rollers, scarifiers, cultivators, sowing machines, trenching machines; the practice 
of sowing, the different modes of sowing, whether broadcast, by dibble, or in 
drills; the application of manure both as to time, mode, quantity, and preparation, 
and the composting of manures, are matters of inquiry and practice. 

The cutting of grasses; the making of hay, and the construction of stacks; the 
harvesting of grain, by the scythe or by the sickle ; appendages to the scythe, 
called commonly the cradle ; and the grinding of scythes ; the makiug of sheaves, 
and of shocks, or stacks ; and the loading and the stowing away of grain, are 
matters to be understood. 
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A practical attention is required to every form of service on the farm; in the 
cow-house ; the horse-stables ; the fatting-stalls; the sheep-fold; the styes ; the 
poultry-yard; the threshing-floor; the stercorary; and the store-houses for 
the produce of the farm of every description. The duties in this case embrace 
not merely the observation of how these things are done, but the actual doing 
of them until an expertness is acquired. 

Leaving the practical department we come now to the course of studies to be 

ursued. 
, For admission into the institution some previous education is demanded, and the 
candidate is subjected to an examination before the principal and one of the 
professors. 

First, he is required to present an essay upon some subject assigned to him, 
that his knowledge of the French language and grammar may be ascertained. 

It is necessary, next, that he should be well grounded in the four great rules 
of arithmetic ; in fractions, vulgar and decimal ; in the extraction of the roots ; ‘in 
the rules of proportion and progression ; and in the system of measures adopted in 
France. 

In geometry, he must be well acquainted with the general principles of straight 
lines and circles, and their various combinations ; and with the general measure- 
ment of plane surfaces. 

In natural philosophy, he must understand the general properties of bodies; and 
be acquainted with the uses of the barometer and thermometer. 

Candidates for admission must bring with them certificates of good character 
and manners, and must be at least eighteen years old. They are rigidly held to 
an attendance upon all the courses of instruction at the institution ; and have leave 
of absence only on the application of their parents or guardians. 

The studies of the first year are begun with a course of mathematics. Geome- 
try and trigonometry are made a particular subject of attention ; embracing the 
study of straight lines, and circular or curved lines on the same plan; the ad- 
measurement of surfaces; the use of the compass; the recording of measure- 
ments; the delineation of measurements; the surveying of open fields, of woods, 
of marshes, of ponds or lakes; comparison of ancient land measures with those in 
present use; the use of the square, the chain, and the compass; the elevation 
of plans; the construction of scales, and the ordinary divisions of landed 
properties. 

The study of various plans in any form; solid measure; conic sections, their 
principal properties, and their practical application; the theory and practice of 
leveling ; the method of projections and their application; cubic measure of 
different solids, of hewn stones, of rough stones; the measurement of loose or 
broken stones, of sand, of lands excavated, of ground filled in, of stacks, and 
of heaps of manure; the cubic measure of trees standing, and of felled trees, 
of beams, and every kind of carpenter’s work, of firewood, of walls, arches, and 
ditches or dikes; the ascertaining of the capacity of carriages, wagons, carts, 
wheel-barrows, pails, troughs, barrels and casks, basins or ponds, and different 
vessels in use, and of granaries and barns, and the determination of the weights 
of bodies. ‘To all this is added a full course of trigonometry. They are accustomed 
likewise to the familiar use of the scale, of the square, of the compass, and of the 
compasses for delineation, and are often occupied in superficial, and in profile 
drawing. 

The a course of instruction embraces embankments, the force of earths and 
liquids, or their pressure, at rest or in motion. 

The materials employed in masonry ; their uses and application in building— 
embracing stones, bricks, lime, sand, mortars, cements, plaster; and all the 
various modes of building. 

The laying of walls for foundations; the erection of walls; the supports 
requisite ; and the construction of passages, inclosures, and arches ; the different 
kinds of woods, their absolute and relative strength ; their duration, and the modes 
of preserving them ; every kind of carpenter’s work ; the construction of floors, 
staircases, scaffoldings, and exterior supports; the constructions of roofs, in 
timber, with thatch, rushes, shingles, tiles, slates, zinc, or bitumen; the paving 
of roads, the formation of barn-floors, with clay or composition of bituminous sub- 
stances which form a hard and enduring surface, are subjects of inquiry. 
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Next comes instruction in the blacksmith’s shop, in the use of the forge, and 
the other implements of the trade; and in the various applications of iron and 
steel, of copper, lead, and zine. 

They are instructed, likewise, in the manufacture and use of leather and cord- 
age; and in the various details of painting and glazing. The prices or cost like- 
wise of all these different processes, are, as far as practicable, ascertained ; and the 
modes of estimating such work are explained. 

The next course embraces the elements of natural philosophy ; and this includes 
chemistry, geology, and mineralogy. 

First, the general properties of bodies, their divisibility, elasticity, and porosity 
or absorbent powers; and the special influence of this last circumstance upon the 
character of an arable soil. 

The following are all subjects of study; bodies in the mass; the weight of 
bodies ; means of determining the density of bodies and their specific gravity ; the 
physical properties of the air ; of atmospheric pressure ; and of the construction 
and use of the barometer. 

The study of hydrostatics ; the pressure of liquids in their reservoirs, and against 
dikes and embankments ; hydraulics; capillary attraction; the use of siphons and 


umps. 

The study of heat in all its various phenomena. Its effects upon solid and liquid 
bodies, and the changes which it makes in their condition; the phenomena of 
fusion, ebulition, and evaporation ; of vapors; of the hygrometer or measurer 
of moisture, and the utility of the instrument; the conducting powers of bodies ; 
of metals in particular ; of free or radiating heat; application of heat to furnaces 
or kilns ; laws of cold applied to bodies; power of emitting and of absorbing cold ; 
measure of heat ; means of determining the mean temperature of any place ; in- 
fluence of heat and cold upon vegetation ; means of preserving certain vegetables 
from frost ; construction and use of the thermometer. 

Meteorology. Explication of the phenomena of dew ; of white frosts ; of clouds ; 
of rain ; of snow ; their various influences upon harvest, and the whole subject of 
climate. 

Study of light. Progress of light in space; laws of its reflection ; laws of its 
refraction ; action of light upon vegetation. The subject of vision. The polariza- 
tion of light ; the explication of the rainbow, and other phenomena of light; the 

rism. 

Study of electricity. Conductors of electricity ; distribution of the electric fluid 
in nature; power of the electric rods or points ; electricity developed by the con- 
tact of bodies; of galvanic piles; their construction and uses. Atmospheric 
electricity ; its origin ; the formation of thunder clouds ; action of electricity upon 
vegetation ; of lightning; of thunder ; of hail. 

Chemistry. Simple bodies; compound bodies ; difference between combination 
and mixture; atomical attraction; cohesion; affinity; what is intended by 
chemical agents. Explanation of the chemical nomenclature, and of chemical 
terms. 

The study of simple bodies. Ofoxygen ; its properties; its action upon vegeta- 
tion, and upon animal life. Nitrogen, sulphur, chlorine, carbon, hydrogen ; their 
action upon vegetable and animal substances ; their uses in veterinary medicine, 
and their influence upon vegetation. 

The study of compound substances. Chemistry as applied to air and water ; 
their importance in agriculture ; their influence upon the action and life of plants 
and animals; the acids,—the sulphuric, the nitric, the carbonic, the chloric ; the 
alkalies,—lime, soda, potassium, ammonia ; their application in various forms. The 
salts in chemistry, and their various applications and uses; their importance as 
constituent parts of the soil, or as improvements. 

The subject of marls and of earths, and of various substances deemed favorable 
to vegetation. Under the direction of the Professor of Chemistry, the students 
are taught to make analyses of different soils and marls. 

To this is added a course of Mineralogy and Geology. This embraces the 
general properties of minerals ; the physical, chemical, and mechanical character 
of mineral substances the most common. 

The study of the distinctive properties and situation of those mineral substances 
which are most extended over the globe, and which are the most in use; such, 
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especially, as the carbonate of lime; comprehending stones for building, for the 
making of roads and walls, lime-stones, marbles, sulphate of lime, or plaster of 
Paris ; and all the variety of mineral substances ordinarily found, and of use in 
agriculture or the arts. 

A course of Geology follows this, embracing all the leading features of the 
science, with a special reference to all substances or conditions of the soil con- 
nected with agricultural improvement. 

In this case, the professor makes frequent excursions with the pupils, that they 
may become familiarly acquainted with the subjects treated of in the lectures, and 
see them in their proper localities; so that the great truths of geological science 
may be illustrated by direct and personal observation. 

Next follows a course of instruction in horticulture, or gardening. 

Of the soil; the surface and the subsoil, and practical considerations relative 
to their culture and products. 

Of the climate; the temperature, the aspect and local condition of the land 
in reference to the products cultivated; the amelioration of the soil, and the 
substances to be used for that object, with the modes of their application. 

The various horticultural operations, and implements employed ; and manner in 
which they are to be executed. The employment of water in irrigation ; modes 
of inclosing by ditches or walls ; walls for the training of trees ; trellises and palings ; 
and of protections against the wind. 

The different modes of multiplication ; sowing, engrafling by cuttings and by 
layers, and practical illustrations of these different processes. The culture of seed- 
bearing or grain-producing plants; the choice of them; their planting and 
management ; the harvesting and preservation of the crops. 

Under this head comes the kitchen-garden, and the choice of the best esculent 
vegetables for consumption; the nursery, and the complete management of trees 
from their first planting; the fruit-garden, considered in all its details; and the 
flower-garden. 

The general results of gardening ; the employment of hand, or spade-labor ; 
the care, preservation, and consumption of the products, and their sale. The 
gardens at Grignon are upon a scale sufficient to supply all practical demonstra- 
tions. 

The next division embraces the botanical garden. Here the whole science of 
botany is treated in its principles, and their practical application. The study of 
vegetable organization, with a full account of the prevailing systems and nomen- 
clature of botany, and the classification of plants. Vegetable physiology, in all its 
branches, and vegetable anatomy ; comparison of plants in their native and culti- 
vated states; influence of cultivation in developing and improving plants; the 
propogation of plants in their natural condition, or by artificial means ; the subject 
of rotation, or change of crops. 

The practical application of these botanical instructions ; and especially in the 
examination of plants or vegetables which may be useful in an economical view. 

The garden of the establishment embraces what is called a school of trees ; 
a school of plants for economical and commercial purposes ; and a school of plants 
for common use. These are all carefully classed and distinguished by their proper 
names. The pupils are accustomed to be led into the gardens by the professor, 
that his instructions may be fully exemplified and confirmed. 

The next branch of science taught at the school is veterinary surgery and 
medicine. This embraces a course of anatomy and animal phisiology. It com- 
prehends a full description of all the animal organs ; and demonstrations are given 
from subjects, destroyed or obtained for that purpose. The functions of the 
different organs are likewise described ; the organs of digestion, respiration, cir- 
culation, and the organs connected with the continuance of the species. 

Every part of the animal, external and internal, is shown, its name given, its 
uses explained ; its situation in relation to the other organs; the good points, the 
faults or defects in an animal ; the peculiarities of different races of animals, with 
the modes of discriminating among them. 

The choice of animals intended for different services,—as in horses for example, 
whether for the saddle, the race, the chase, the carriage, the road, the wagon, or 
the plough. Next, the treatment of the diseases of animals; the medicines in 
use; their preparation, and the mode of applying or employing them. 
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The next subject of instruction embraces a complete system of -keeping farm 
accounts and journals, with the various books and forms necessary to every 
department. 

From this the pupil proceeds to what is called rural legislation, embracing an 
account of all the laws which affect agricultural property or concerns. 

The civil rights and duties of a French citizen, and the constitution of France. 

Property, movable or immovable, or, as denominated with us, personal and 
real ; of the divisions of property ; of its use and its obligations. 

Of commons ; of laws relating to forests ; of the rights of fishing in rivers ; and 
of hunting. . 

The laws relating to rural police ; to public health; to public security ; to con- 
tageous or epidemic diseases. 

The rights of passage of men or animals over the land of another ; if any, and 
what. 

Of crimes, Theft in the fields ; breaking or destruction of the instruments of 
agriculture ; throwing open inclosures ; destruction or removal of bounds. Lay- 
ing waste the crops by walking over them; inundation of fields by the stoppage 
of streams, or the erection of mills. Injury or breaking of public roads and 
bridges. Poisoning, killing, or wounding animals. 

Ps duties of country magistrates; guards or justices of the peace. Of courts 
of Jaw. , 

Of contracts, general and specific. Contracts of sale and prohibitory conditions. 
Of leases of different sorts. Of hiring labor; of the obligations of masters and 
servants. Of corporations, and the laws applicable to agricultural associations. 

Of deeds, mortgages, bills of exchange, commissions, and powers of agency and 
attorney ; insurance against fire, hail, and other hazards. Of the proof of obliga- 
tions ; written proof; oral testimony ; presumptive evidence ; of oaths. Of legal 
proceedings ; of the seizure of property real or personal, and of bail. 

The instruction proceeds under various courses, and I have so far given but a 
limited account of its comprehensiveness, and the variety of subjects which it 
embraces. 

The study of the different kinds of soi], and of manures, with all their applica- 
tions, and the improvements aimed at, take in a wide field. Under the head of 
soils there are the argillaceous, the calcareous, the siliceous, turf-lands, heath-lands, 
voleanic soils, the various sub-soils, loam, and humus. 

Under the head of manures, come the excrements of animals, all foecal matter, 
poudrette, urine ; the excrements of fowls; guano; noir animalisée; the refuse 
of sugar refineries; the relics of animals; oil-cakes; the refuse of maltings ; 
tanners’-bark ; bones, hair, and horn; aquatic plants; green-dressings. 

The application likewise of sand, clay, marl, lime, plaster, wood-ashes, turf- 
ashes, soot, salt; the waste of various manufactures ; mud and street dirt. 

The plants cultivated for bread; wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck-wheat, millet, 
rice, and the modes of cultivating them. 

For forage,—potatoes, beets, turnips, ruta-bagas, carrots, artichokes, parsnips, 
beans, cabbage. 

Lueerne, lupins, sainfoin, common clover, trifolium incarnatum, vetches, peas, 
lentils, and plants for natural meadows and for pasturage. 

To these are added, cobra, rape, poppy, mustard white and black, hemp, flax, 
cotton, madder, saffron, woad, hops, tobacco, chicory, teazles. 

The weeds prejudicial to agriculture, and the insects which attack the plant 
while growing, or in the granary or barn. 

The production of milk ; and, as already said, the making of butter and cheese. 

The productiun of wool; tests of its fineness ; -classing of wools; shearing of 
sheep; weight of the fleece ; washing of wool before or after shearing ; and every 
particular in reference to the subject. 

The fatting of beef, mutton, and pork. Choice of animals for this purpose ; 
nutritive properties of different kinds of food ; in what form to be given; grains 
entire or ground ; roots céoked or raw, green or dry; the value of the pulp of 
beet-root after the sugar is expressed ; refuse of the starch factories ; of the dis- 
tillery ; of the brewery ; fatting by pasture or in stalls; comparison of the live 
weight with that of the animal when slaughtered. 

Care and management of the various kinds of domestic poultry. 
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Care and management of bees, with the construction of hives. 

Care of silk-worms, and their entire management. 

All these studies are pursued in the first year of the course; and the time is so 
arranged as to afford the diligent pupil an opportunity of meeting his duties, though 
the period is obviously too limited for the course prescribed. 

The second year enjoins the continuance and enlargement of these important 
studies ; the higher branches of mathematics and natural philosopby ; an extended 
knowledge of chemistry ; and a thorough acquaintance with mechanics, when the 
scholars with their professor visit some of the principal machine-shops and factories 
in Paris, or its enyirons, in order to become practically acquainted with them. 

The students are further instructed in the construction of farm-buildings of 
every description ; in irrigation, in all its forms; in the drainage of lands; in the 
construction of roads; in every thing relating to farm implements; and in the 
construction of mills and presses. 

As I have said, organic chemistry is largely pursued with the various manufac- 
tures to which it is applicable ; and animal physiology and comparative anatomy 
are very fully taught. 

These studies are followed by a course of what is called agricultural technology. 
This embraces the manufacture, if so it may be called, of lime, of cement, of 
bricks ; the preparations of plaster ; the making of coal by various processes; the 
making of starch; the making and purification of vegetable oils; the making 
of wines, of vinegar, of beer, of alcohol, of sugar from the beet-root, including all 
the improvements which have been introduced into this branch of manufacture ; 
and the pupils, under the direction of the professor, are taken to see the various 
manufactories of these articles, so far as they are accessible in the vicinity. 

The whole subject of forests, of nurseries, of fruit trees, ornamental trees, trees 
for fuel, trees for mechanical purposes, are brought under the student’s notice. 
This is a great subject in France, where wood has an extraordinary value ; where 
immense extents of ground are devoted solely to the cultivation of trees; and 
where consequently it is most desirable to understand the proper kinds of 
wood to be selected for the purpose in view ; the proper mode of forwarding the 
growth of the trees ; and of removing them without prejudice to their restoration. 
Under this head comes the culture of 

Trees for fuel. 

Trees for timber. 

Trees for house and ship building. 

Trees for fruit, including all the varieties adapted to a particular climate. 

Trees for their oily matter ; such as olives. 

Trees for their bark ; to be used in tanning, and other purposes. 

Trees for their resinous properties ; such as pines. 

Osiers and willows for making baskets. 

Mulberry-trees for the support of silk-worms. 

Next to this comes the culture of vines, and the establishment and care of a 
vineyard—a subject of great importance in France. 

I have already spoken of the veterinary course of instruction. This embraces 
the whole subject of the breeding and rearing of animals ; their training, shoeing, 
and harnessing, and entire management. 

Under the head of farm accounts, the establishment itself at Grignon is made 
an example; the accounts of which are kept most accurately by some of the 

students, and open to the inspection of all. 
’ A journal of every thing which is done upon the farm is made up every night ; 
and these accounts are fairly transferred into a large-book. 

To this is added, a particular account of the labors performed, and the occupa- 
tion of each workman on the farm. 

Next, a cash-book, embracing payment and sales, which are adjusted every 
fortnight. 

Next, an account with the house; charging every article supplied or con- 
sumed. 

Next, a specific account of each principal department of the farm; such as the 
dairy, with all its expenses and returns; the pork-establishment; the granary, 
&c.; which are all balanced every month, so that the exact condition of the de- 
partment may be known. 
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As the students are advanced, more general and enlarged views of the various 
subjects of inquiry are given ; such as, 

The taking of a farm, and the cultivation or management to be adopted. 

The influence of climate and soil. 

The crops to be grown ; and the rotation of crops. 

Agricultural improvements generally. 

The devoting of land to pasturage; to dairy husbandry; to the raising of 
animals; to the fatting of cattle; to the growth of wool; to the production of 
grain ; to the raising of plants for different manufacturing purposes ; or to such a 
mixed husbandry as may be suggested by the particular locality. 

The use of capital in agriculture ; the mode of letting farms ; cash rents ; rents 
in kind; rents in service; laws regulating the rights and obligations of real 
estate; the conveyance of real estate ; with the various forms of culture in large 
or in small possessions, or on farms of a medium size. 

The above is an imperfect and abridged statement of the subject matters of in- 
struction and study at this institution, which may be considered as a model 
establishment ; and a thorough education in the various branches referred to, 
must be, to any young man, an important and invaluable acquisition. 

The question comes up, Will such an education make men better farmers? It 
must be their own fault if it does not. There may be some branches of the 
prescribed course, which may not appear to have a direct practical bearing ; but 
there is not one without its use; if not directly, yet indirectly subservient to 
agricultural improvement; and if not immediately applicable to practice, yet 
intimately connected with the agricultural profession, adapted to increase its 
power, utility, and dignity, to elevate and adorn it. 


President Hitchcock, of Amherst College, in a Report to the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts on Agricultural Schools, in 1851, speaks of the 
above institution in commendatory terms, and of Mr. Coleman’s descrip- 
tion as sufficiently accurate of the system now pursued there. 

The following abstract of the subjects ofstudy and lectures at the Ag- 
ricultural school at Grand Jouan is taken from President Hitchcock’s 
Report. 
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AGricuLturaAL Scuoos at GRAND JOUAN. 


Tue Agricultural school at Grand Jouan, in Brittany, was established 
in 1833, by M. Neviere, who had been trained in this department of edu- 
cation in the Roville Agricultural school. In 1848 it was remodeled by 
the government and placed under the administration of the minister of 
agriculture. 

Sussects or Stupy anp Lectures, 


Mathematical Sciences :—Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Mechanics, Sur- 
veying, Leveling, Stereometry, (measuring solid bodies,) Linear Drawing. 

Physical an Natural Sciences : :—Physies, Meteorology, Mineral Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Botany. 

Technological Sciences :—Organic Chemistry, or Agricultural Technology, 
Agriculture, Arboriculture, Sylviculture, Veterinary Art, Agricultural Zoology, 
Equitation. 

Noological Sciences :—Rural — Forest meet: Rural or Farm 
Accounts, Rural Economy, Rural Law 


ABSTRACT OF THE CouRsE OF Lectures ON GENERAL AGRICULTURE. 


Agricultural Formation, (Terrain,)—1. Soil :—Constituent Elements, Classi- 
fication of the Formation: Argillaceous, Siliceous, and peaty soils: Physical pro- 
perties : Causes which modify these properties : Influence of soil on vegetation. 

2. Sub Soil :—Sub soil active: Sub soil inert: Influence of sub soil on the soil 
and on the life of plants. 

Agricultural Geography :—Astronomic situation of France: Mountains: 
Valleys, Plains, Rivers. 

Agricultural "Physics : :—Atmospheric Air: Caloric: Light: Darkness. 

Agricultural Meteorology :—Winds: Fogs: Dew: Rain: White Frost: 
Frost with Ice: Snow: Hail. 

Climatology :—Influence of Climate: Climate of France: Regions. 

Fertilization :—Considerations preliminary : Fecundity and Fertility. 

1. Improvement :—Clay: Rocks: Sand: Slates: Lava: Plombagg : Irriga- 
tions: Ditching: Ploughing: Movement of the sub soil: Colmatage. 

2. Stimulants :—Stimulants of Mineral Origin: Lime: Marl: Calcareous 
earth: Broken shells: Seasand: the Whiting: Shell fish: Plaster: Fire Ashes: 
Sulphate of Iron : Salts of Potash : of Soda: of Ammonia. 

Stimulants of Vegetable Origin :—Soot: Ashes: Leached Ashes. 

3. Manures :—Animal Manures: Excrements: Urine: Pigeons’ Dung: 
Guano: Excrement of Animals: Muscular Flesh: Blood: Fish: Fat: Oil: 
Woolen cloth: Horn: Horse hair: Human hair: Feathers. 

Vegeto-Animal Manures :—Litter : Horsedung: of Sheep: of horned Cattle : 
of Swine: of Rabbits. 

Animal Manures Mineralized :—Animal charcoal : Bone. 

Vegetable Manures :—Green crops ploughed in. Manure and Aquatic plants : 
Turf: poor Vegetables: Oil Cake: Tan: Mesh: pulpy matters: Leaves: 
Stubble. 

Liquid Manures :—Urine of the Domestic Animals : Flemish Manures: Urine 
Water from Fecularies. 

Compound Manures :—Manure of Jauffret and Lane: Compost: Slime of 
Ponds: River Mud: Marine Mud. 

Breaking up the Soil :—1. Work Animals: Cattle: Horses: Cows: Mules: 
Asses: Race: Age: Mode of tackling: Length of working: Treatment: Neces- 
sary proportion. 

2. Instraments :—Plough with or without fore wheels: Harrow : Scarifica- 
tors: Rollers: Instruments for second dressing: Weeders: Extirpators: Nec- 
essary proportion. 

3. Tillage :—Theory and Practice: Soil: Temperature: Flat Tillage: Flat 
Tillage in rows : Flat Tillage in ridges: Tillage by digging and by grubbing. 
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4. Methods of moving the earth :—Harrowing: Rolling: Second Ploughing: 
Buttages. 


5. Clearing Land :—Heaths: Woods: Peaty lands: Clearing by the hand: 
by the Plough: Hoeing: Destination of the ground. My oe 

Draining :—Arable Land: Morasses: Ponds: Nature and destination of the 
soil. 

Irrigation :—Theory and Practice: by Infiltration: Renewal of the Water: 
Planches Bombees. ; 

Quantity of water by the acre, and according to the nature of the soil. Value 
of the bottoms irrigated and not irrigated. Mode of working these almost irri- 
gated. Fertility and value of the products. 

Fences :—Walls: Ditches: Hedges, living or dead. 

Sowing :—Theory and practice: Sowing in lines: at random: selection, re- 
newal, cleansing, and preparation of the seeds: Burying them by the harrow: 
by the plough. ; 

Method of Treatment :—Weeding: Cleaning of thistles: stripping off the 
leaves: (Effuillage :) Bringing into the light. 

Harvesting. General Considerations. 


1. Harvesting of Fodder :—Instruments and Machines: Mowing: Hay mak- 
ing: Grindstones. 

2. Harvesting of Grain :—Instruments and Machines: Mowing: Reaping : 
Threshing : Liage. 

3. Harvesting of Roots :—Pulling up by the hand: by the plough: Uncover- 
ing: Cleaning. 

Selection of the methods of preparing the Soils :—According to atmospheric 
circumstances ; Nature of the Soil : its condition : its destination. 

Distribution of Labor by Rotation :—Normal conditions : Exceptional con- 
ditions, 


Rural Architecture. 


Materials :—Siliceous, caleareous and argillaceous rocks: Fat, meagre, and 
hydraulic Lime: Sands: Mortar: Cements: Puzzolana: Plaster: Wood: Iron : 
Paving Brick: Roofing Slate: Tiles: Lead: Zinc: Leather: Ropes. 

‘orks :—-Foundations : Terracing : Properties of Earths. 

Masonry :—Foundation Walls: High Walls: for support: for inclosure: Plas- 
tering : Pise. 

Carpentry :—Assemblages : Combles: Pans de bois: Partitions: Staircases. 

Joiners’ Work :—Floors: Gates: Windows: Shutters. 

Iron Work :—Large Iron : Ironing the Buildings. 

Roofing :—Tiles: Slate: Thatch: Zinc: Bitumen. 

Painting and Glazing :—Oil Painting: Distemper Paintings: Badidgeon, 
(coloring) Window glass. 

Paving and Bricking. 

Estimate of the Works :—Masonry : Carpentry. 

Specification :—Form of the works. 

Edifices :—Stable: Cow house: Sheep fold: Hog pen: Hen house: Pigeon 
house : Silk worm nursery. 

Animal products :—Dairy : Cheese house. 

Vegetable products :—Barns: Granaries: Wine cellars: Cellars: Corn pits : 
Ovens. 

Agricultural Manufactures :—Feculary : Distillery : Sugar manufactory. 

Reservoirs :-—-Watering places: Wash house: Wells: Cisterns: Ditches for 
urine: Ponds. 

Dwelling house :—Form and Proportion. 

Irrigations :—Dams: Taking out the Water: Sluices: Canals: Weirs: 
Slopes. 

Drainage :—Damming up: Trenching: Cespool: Machines for drainage. 

Routs :—Soil: Slope: Outline: Leveling: Materials: Support: Bridges : 
Estimate of Excavation and Embankment. 

Group of Edifices composing a Farming Establishment :—Relation to the 
fertility of the soil and the culture and extent of the farm. 














REFORM SCHOOLS, OR AGRICULTURAL COLONIES 


FOR 


YOUNG PAUPERS, VAGRANTS, AND CRIMINALS. 





Te frequent wars in which the several States of Europe have been 
engaged, by carrying desolation into the home, the field, and the work- 
shop, have multiplied the number of orphans and penniless children, 
beyond the ordinary causes of such visitations, and at the same time by 
weakening the bonds of law and virtue, have increased the temptations 
to a vicious life, and thus swelled the ranks of juvenile criminality. The 
extreme severity, and almost uninterrupted succession of belligerent 
operations, growing out of the revolutionary movement of France, left 
at its close, in every continental State, a larger number than ever before, 
of poor, neglected, and vicious children to care for, which arrested the 
attention of government and benevolent individuals, and led to many 
interesting experiments as to the best means of relief and reformation. 

To Switzerland belongs the credit of having first applied the princi- 
ples of domestic and agricultural training to the reformation of young 
criminals, and to the still higher purpose of preventing pauperism and 
crime, by incorporating these principles into the early education of 
orphan, pauper, and neglected children. The Orphan House of Pes- 
talozzi, at Neuhof, opened in 1775, in which he lived with his pupils as 
a friend, pastor, and teacher, and on which he expended all his limited 
means; the Rural School for indigent children, established by Fellen- 
berg in 1805, as an essential part of his great enterprise at Hofwyl, to 
demonstrate what could be done to elevate the people by a good edt- 
cation; the Agricultural Normal School of Vehrli, at Krutzlingen, to 
train a class of practical agriculturists to be skillful teachers; and the 
Reform School of Kuratli at Bachtelen, near Berne, for vicious and 
offending boys,—have all established the practicability of accustoming 
young persons, while engaged in their studies, to habits of useful 
manual labor, and the wisdom of subjecting all children, and especially 
the orphan and outcast, to the kindly restraints, and humanizing influ- 
ences of domestic life. These principles of home, farm, and shop train- 
ing, have been slowly recognized and introduced among the charitable, 
preventive, and reformatory agencies of other countries. 

Small rural colonies, arranged in families, are fast supplanting the great 
hospitals and asylums where hundreds of orphans, it may be, are well 
fed, clothed and lodged, under salaried governors, secretaries, and keep- 
ers, but with little or nothing of that fireside education, that cultivation 
of the feelings, those habits of mutual help and courtesy, that plantation 
of delightful remembrances of innocent sports and rambles in the field, 
or that acquisition of ready tact in all household and rural industry, which 
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are the distinguishing features of a good New England practical 
home culture. 

Prisons, of high stone walls and barred windows, where hundreds of 
young inmates are congregated, with nothing useful for head or hands 
to do; or else working in large squads, at some undiversified employment, 
under the watchful eye of armed men, without the cheering word or 
sympathy of woman, acting and feeling as a mother, sister, or compan- | 
ion, or the wise counsel and example of men, acting like fathers, bro- 
thers, or friends—such places of detention and punishments are giving 
way to farm, reform, and industrial schools, where young criminals, or 
those who would soon become such in a majority of cases, the neglected 
and wretched outcasts of tainted homes, the offspring of vicious and 
intemperate parents, or the fatherless or motherless boys who com- 
menced their downward career by committing petty thefts to keep life 
together, or under the influence of bad companionship, and of tempta- 
tion too strong for their neglected moral culture to resist;—where such 
children are subjected to kind domestic training, to watchful guardian- 
ship, and are treated with a long suffering forbearance, while they are 
acquiring the habit of useful occupation in the workshop or farm, and 
are getting rid of their wild impulses and irregular habits, in the round 
of duties and employments of a well regulated household. 

These rural and industrial schools, especially on the continent of 
Europe, constitute an interesting class of educational institutions. They 
are of two kinds. 1. Asylums and houses for pauper, orphan, deserted, 
and morally endangered children, who are destitute of that education 
supplied by the common relationship of the family. 2. Correctional 
and reformatory schools for children and young persons convicted of 
crime, or acquitted only as having acted without knowledge, but de- 
tained under a certain age for the purpose of being instructed and 
trained to some useful occupation: In all of them, farm and garden 
labor form the basis of all industrial instruction; trade and handicraft 
are recognized and provided for, but are deemed of secondary impor- 
tance, except in a limited number of cases. Before giving a particular 
description of a few of the most interesting and successful institutions of 
each kind, we will give a brief statement of the principal features of the ‘ { 
charitable and reformatory system now in operation in these countries. 

In each of the cantons of Switzerland, in 1852, there were, at least, 
one rural or farm school conducted on the basis of a well regulated 
family. The superintendence is ordinarily conimitted to a married 
teacher, who is called the father of the family; and his wife, who assists 
in the domestic and industrial instruction of the girls, bears the title of 
mother. The school is open both to girls and boys, an arrangement 
which, under vigilant supervision and separate dormitories, is attended 
with but few inconveniences, and facilitates an economy of manage- 
ment, and a judicious distribution of labor, both in employment and in- 
struction, and the diffusion of a true domestic spirit throughout the 
whole establishment. The number of inmates average from twenty to 
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forty, and when the entire family exceed twenty, it is subdivided into 
lesser ones of twelve or more, who are placed under an assistant 
“father.” The school instruction occupies three hours in summer, and 
four in winter; the remainder of the day being devoted to work in the 
field or garden, or at certain seasons of the year, and for a class of 
pupils, in some in-door trade or handicraft. Those children who show 
an aptness to teach, and a peculiar fitness to conduct or assist in estab- 
lishments of this class, are sent to a rural normal school, like that at 
Krutzlingen. The subdivision into groups of families is an essential 
feature of the reformatory discipline in the institutions designed exclu- 
sively for young criminals, and morally endangered children. This 
organization in families, with a trial class, or section of six or eight of 
the best behaved pupils, who are allowed still larger liberty and are 
intrusted with special duties, into which the new comers are admitted 
until they can be properly classified, facilitates supervision, fosters a 
kindly emulation, and permits the application to éach child of that sort 
of care and management best adapted to its character and disposition. 
The annual cost in the orphan school is about $35 per child, and in the 
penal colonies about $50 per inmate. 

In Germany we find the best example of reform schools in the king- 
dom of Wirtemberg, and at Horn, near the city of Hamburg. In Wir- 
temberg the large number of children who were driven by the loss of 
fathers in the wars which ravaged all Europe from 1796 to 1816, and 
the scarcity of food, to beg or steal for a living, arrested the attention 
of government, and led to the organization of benevolent societies, and 
to the establishment of asylums for their relief under the active patron- 
age of Queen Catherine in 1819. 

In the reform schools of moral industry in Wirtemberg, the average 
number of inmates in each is fifty-six, of whom thirty-three are boys and 
twenty-three girls. If the domestic character and feeling is to be main- 
tained, it is evident that one “father” and one “mother” can not direct 
and supervise so large a number. But it must be added, that the age 
for leaving is commonly fourteen years, though in some the girls are 
kept a year longer. The aim of the education given in these reforma- 
tory schools is to correct vicious habits, and to form honest men, good 
Christians, and useful members of society. Together with constant 
religious instruction every opportunity is taken of inculcating habits of 
order, propriety, and activity, and of inspiring the children with senti- 
ments of obedience, humility, truthfulness and honor. Under a vigilant 
and continuous supervision, account is taken of their good or bad dispo- 
sitions, of their progress and faults. In some schools the less hopeful 
are confided to children distinguished by their good conduct, who serve 
them as guides to bring them back to the right path, and to form them 
to the discipline of the school. Many, even of tender years, have con- 
tracted bad habits, which it is necessary to root out at any sacrifice. In 
such a case the head of a family takes a child particularly suspected, 
and elicits an entire confession, which is usually followed by a promise 
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of amendment; from that time his attention is awakened, and no means 
are spared to effect a lasting reformation. Decency is to the mind what 
propriety is to the body, and every thing that might bring injury to the 
former is avoided, and a scrupulous watch kept over the latter. The 
girls and boys only meet at meals, in school and at religious exercises ; 
at other times, during work, in play time, and in the dormitories, they 
are entirely separate. Each child has its own bed. In each sleeping 
apartment there is a male or female overseer who never leaves, and 
exercises an especial control over those children whom any peculiar cir- 
cumstance points out to their attention. Through these precautions the 
union of boys and girls leaves no room for abuse, and all the heads of 
establishments agree that a too entire separation of the sexes is more 
prejudicial than useful. The intellectual instruction comprises religious 
instruction, the history of the bible, reading, writing, the German lan- 
guage, written and mental arithmetic, the history of Wirtemberg, geo- 
graphy, and music. Four or five hours daily are commonly given to 
lessons, according to the seasons and the demands of the field labor. 
The instruction is given by the head of the family, who is chosen from 
the certificated teachers. Each school has its little library. Every six 
or twelve months the children are subjected to an examination. In 
industrial education agriculture generally forms the basis, and the boys 
under the overlooker of the farm, perform all the requisite work, and also 
the heavier part of the housework. In most of the schools there are 
also workshops of tailors, shoemakers, joiners, weavers, bookbinders, &c. 

The girls are principally employed in household work, sewing, and 
knitting; but they also take part in the out-door work of the kitchen- 
garden, the cow-sheds, and the poultry-yard, and assist in the hay and 
corn harvest. In the choice of these operations it is especially designed 
to retain them in the humble sphere in which they were born, by care- 
fully avoiding whatever might tend to turn them against the employ- 
ments upon which they must ultimately depend for subsistence—such 
as service, whether domestic or on the farm. Each reformatory school 
has a separate savings’ bank, in which are kept the petty sums allowed 
to the children in the character of wages, or any presents they may 
receive, and each child has its little book of account. On leaving, the 
boys are commonly apprenticed to artizans, and the girls go to service. 
Care is taken to place them with employers of approved integrity, and 
in Christian families. 

The reform school of the Rauhen-Haus, near Hamburg, has attached 
to it the largest and perhaps the best normal school for institutions of 
this kind in Europe. It was founded in 1833, by a few charitable per- 
sons, with the view of assembling and correcting the vicious and 
morally endangered children of the city. It was at first located in a 
modest thatch-covered house, whence its name is derived; but it has 
now increased to about a dozen buildings, each having its special appli- 
cation, which are variously dispersed in the midst of surrounding gar- 
dens, and of which several have been erected by the children them- 
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selves. The establishment consists of three divisions: 1. The reform- 
atory school, containing about 100 children, of whom two-thirds are 
boys and one-third girls. 2. The institute of “brothers,” which is com- 
posed of those assigned to the direction and superintendence of the dif- 
ferent “families,” and which serves also as a preparatory or normal 
school; it comprised 34 brothers in 1847. 3. The printing and agency 
department, containing a bookseller’s shop and workshop for bookbind- 
ing and stereotyping. The organization of the Rauhen-Haus has been 
based on that of the natural family. The children are classed in groups 
of 12 each, forming a family, under a superintendent or father. All 
these are attached to their common center or father, the director, who 
presides over the whole. The chapel, the school, and the workshops 
alone are common to the whole, and serve as a bond of association 
among the different families. 

The institute of “Brothers” attached to the reform school of the 
Rauhen-Haus, forms the basis of the whole organization. It was soon 
perceived that the work of improvement among vicious and delinquent 
children could not be confined to merely mercenary hands, and that it 
was a condition of success to employ persons influenced by motives of a 
higher nature. The brethren of the Rauhen-Haus may be compared, 
in some respects, to the “ Fréres de Charité” and “ Fréres de la Doc- 
trine Chrétienne” in Roman Catholic countries. To qualify for admis- 
sion to the institute, proof must be furnished of their conduct having 
been always honorable and without reproach, of the constant practice 
of Christian duties, of being animated with the spirit of a true religious 
calling, of freedom from physical infirmity, of good health and a sound 
constitution, of knowledge of agriculture or of some trade available in 
the establishment, or of aptitude for acquiring one, of the possession of 
a certain amount of learning or intelligence, and of the will necessary 
to profit by the special instruction provided in the institution. Consent 
of parents is also required. The age of admission for brothers is usually 
from 20 to 30 years of age, and notwithstanding the strictness of the 
conditions candidates have never been deficient. The institute, like the 
school of reform, is supported by private subscriptions and donations. 
In their relations with the school of reform, the brothers have charge 
of every thing connected with the direction of the families and super- 
vision of the children, who can not be out of their sight by day or night. 
They take their meals with them, sléep in their dormitory, direct them 
in their work, accompany them to chapel, and take part in their recrea- 
tions and games. They are at first attached to the families as assist- 
ants, and after a certain time of probation take the direction in their 
turn; they visit the parents of the children, to report their conduct 
and progress; they exercise over their pupils, after their departure, 
an active patronage, give instruction in the elementary classes, and 
keep up the writing and correspondence of the institution. The trans- 
fer of the assistants from family to family every month, places each 
brother successively in contact with all the children, extends his indi- 
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vidual experience, and places the experience acquired in each group at 
the service of all the families. The brothers have also a course of 
special instruction under the director and two assistants. This occupies 
20 hours per week, arranged in a manner to coincide with the working 
hours of the children, and comprehends religion, sacred and profane his- 
tory, the German language, geography, pedagogy, singing, and instru- 
mental music; there is also a special course of English. The pupils 
are classed in two courses. The duration of each course is two years, 
so that the education of each brother occupies an average period of four 
years. At the expiration of this time they ought to be prepared for 
being placed, as they usually are, in one or other of the following posi- 
tions: as chiefs and fathers of families in the reformatory schools, organ- 
ized upon the plan of the Rauhen-Haus; as overseers and assistants, 
or teachers in similar establishments; as teachers in rural schools; as 
directors, stewards, overseers, or guardians in prisons of various organ- 
ization ; as directors or fathers of a family in hospitals and charitable 
establishments; as overseers of infirmaries in the hospitals; as agents 
of provident and benevolent societies; or as foreign or home missiona- 
ries. The applications for brothers to fill these and kindred employ- 
ments increase yearly, so that the director is compelled to extend the 
normal institute designed for their preparation. 

The reformatory schools of France, established since 1840, are not 
only penal but preventive in their design and discipline. They receive, 
1. Young persons of both sexes under twenty years of age, who have 
been condemned for some crime; 2. Young persons, who have been 
acquitted of criminal charges because they acted without discernment ; 
3. Orphans and young persons, who are abandoned by their parents, or 
whom parental example is educating for mendacity and crime; 4. 
Children, who are without employment, and in a bad way, or on the 
slippery verge of open vice and crime. 

The 66th and 67th articles of the penal code of France, sweeps society 
of all the above classes of young persons, by authorizing the courts and 
magistrates to send them to a house of correction. Unfortunately this 
class of penal institutions had no independent existence prior to 1837, 
and the young criminals or suspected persons were mingled with those 
of greater age, and deeper depravity in the common prisons. The first 
step in the right direction was to remove them to a separate quarter 
of the prison, and then to apprentice out such as showed signs of re- 
formation and amendment. These steps were found altogether in- 
effectual in reforming the morals, or inducing better habits in any con- 
siderable number of this class of persons; and two gentlemen, M. 
Demetz and the Viscount de Bretignéres de Courteilles, both of them 
highly educated, and occupying positions of power and influence, the 
former at Paris and the latter as member of a departmental council, 
became deeply interested in devising some plan for supplying a happy 
home and the influence of domestic relations and occupations, for the 
destitute, the vagrant, and criminal children of their native country. 
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Both had visited the reform school at Horn, near Hamburgh, and M. 
Demetz had become particularly interested in the houses of refuge at 
Philadelphia and New York for juvenile delinquents. He was asso- 
ciated with M. Blout in 1837, in a second governmental commission to 
investigate particularly the moral influence of the prison discipline and 
prison architecture adopted in this country. Their report is a proper 
sequel to that of Beaumont and De Tocqueville in 1830. M. Demetz 
directed his efforts especially to effecting a complete and wide separa- 
tion, and distinct treatment of vagrant and even convicted youths from 
adult criminals. “Society is answerable for its neglect of these young 
persons. They are abandoned to misery, and, therefore, to mischief. 
Society owes it to herself and to them, rather to prevent, than to punish 
their crimes. Let these juvenile delinquents be instructed in the doc- 
trines and motives of the Christian religion. Teach their young hearts 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin. Show them the woe which awaits the 
wicked, and the infinite blessedness which will finally encircle the just. 
Dispel the ignorance, which darkens their intelligence. Bring them up 
in habits of industry, order, and economy. Try to overcome those 
vicious propensities, which will soon expand into full-grown crimes. Of 
the men who end their lives on the gibbet, experience shows that most 
have been depraved in childhood. No friend has checked the growth 
of their licentious passions. They have been precocious in badness, 
and unreproved.” 

On this noble mission M. Demetz and Viscount de Courteilles en- 
tered, to make a demonstration to the government and benevolent men 
of France, of a practicable scheme of rescuing unfortunate, vagabond, 
and depraved boys from destruction, and give them the power of ob- 
taining an ‘honest living. Their plan involved extensive grounds and 
buildings, which should not present the aspect of prison-yards and 
walls, but the facilities of education and occupation, and the exercise 
of the charities of a paternal home. It was to be an agricultural and 
educational colony. For this purpose they selected an estate a few 
miles from Tours, within marketable reach of several large towns, 
healthy and fertile, not highly improved, but capable of profitable culti- 
vation, and devoid of old and large buildings erected for other purposes. 

The buildings were erected gradually, as the number of inmates 
increased, although the plan of the whole establishment was projected 
at the outset. It consisted in a series of houses, each of a peculiar 
construction, and each adapted to a family of forty persons. Each 
family has its yard, fruit trees, and kitchen-garden. The whole is not 
inclosed by brick walls, or high palisades, but by low, green hedges, 
over which any person could climb, and through which a boy, so dis- 
posed, could easily creep without drawing attention. The real confine- 
ment to the spot is found in the encircling and attractive charities of 
the domestic life, and occupations of the institution. 

As soon as the estate had been secured, and the household plan of 
arrangement, instruction, and discipline determined on, the projectors 
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endeavored to find, or train, intelligent and devoted teachers and assist- 
ants, who should understand thoroughly the details of the moral and 
industrial education which alone presents any prospect of reforming a 
juvenile criminal, and who, possessing that personal piety, which has its 
motives in the principles of Christianity, can live, according to a rule of 
monastic strictness, and yet exercise the habite and affections of a free 
domestic life,—while subjecting themselves to the simplicity and rough- 
ness of country employment, can exhibit the courtesies which are gen- 
erally associated with city manners, and while voluntarily adopting the dis- 
cipline of a camp or prison, be neither jailors nor drill sergeants. The 
raising up of such a class of foremen and teachers, for this and similar 
institutions, is one of the most valuable services rendered by the pro- 
jectors of the agricultural colony of Mettray. The department of the 
colony for training these teachers is called the preparatory school of 
foremen. 

The colonists are brought to the institutions not in prison wagons, 
with guards and in chains, but by the directors themselves, who em- 
ploy the favorable opportunities of the journey to cultivate an intimate 
acquaintance with the past history and disposition of the youths. They 
are encouraged to converse freely with each other, and the new con- 
ductors, and every exhibition of truthfulness or falsehood, of vivacity or 
dullness, of sobriety or intemperance, of aptitude or aversion to partic- 
ular employments, is made the data for their right classification as to 
associates and occupation. 

On their arrival they are placed in the family best adapted to the 
characteristics of each—their deficiencies in manners and character, 
and the facilities for cultivating better habits of life. They are made 
cleanly in person and dress—they are informed as to the rules of the 
establishment—the chaplain addresses them solemnly on the new life to 
which they are called, the advantages they will enjoy, and the practical 
results which that life is calculated to subserve. They are gradually 
taught the rights of private property and the love of the domestic 
hearth, and become familiarized with the sentiments and the duties 
which that sacred idea implies—and to which most of the inmates of the 
institution were strangers on their arrival. While they are taught the 
occupations of the farm and garden, those who have an aptitude for 
handicraft are taught such trades as are wanted by country people, so 
that they can find occupation as wheelwright, harness-maker, shoemaker, 
blacksmith, in a village, away from the great cities—those seats of cor- 
ruption, want, and vice. 

Much attention is paid to cultivating the taste and the habit, of inno- 
cent and rational amusement—as the great safeguard of the young. 
The principle of all the amusements is to attach them to their own 
homes, and to make them in some way useful, either as teaching and 
enabling them to do good to others, or as developing and exercising 
their own bodily and mental powers. They are taught, therefore, to 
use the fire-engine, to swim, to save persons from drowning and to use 
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the remedies to recover them, to climb a mast, to handle the sails and 
rigging of a ship, &c., and in wet weather they are allowed the use of a 
lending library, and to play at chess, and more simple games. On spe- 
cial occasions there are concerts and social sports. 

The spirit of mutual help and self-government is cultivated. The 
occupants of each family are allowed to choose by election two of the 
colonists, (called freres ainés, or elder brothers,) whose authority lasts a 
month, and the directors judge of the condition and disposition of the 
house by the parties thus selected. These, with the Sisters of Charity, 
whom one of the visitors to the institution designates as “angels whom 
Heaven has given to the earth, and whom the earth gives to Heaven” 
form the domestic staff of each family. 

The colonists are also allowed to act as a jury, fining the punish- 
ments on their companions and themselves, subject to the reversal or 
mitigation of the directors. The effect, on the whole, has been salutary. 
In one of the houses a boy was forced by his companion to return a 
book he had received as a reward, because he subsequently miscon- 
ducted himself: In another they demanded the expulsion of a colonist, 
who had degraded the family to which he belonged. When a portion 
of the poorer districts of Lyons was visited by the disasters of a flood, 
the boys voluntary gave one of their meals to the sufferers, and one 
of them who refused was compelled by the rest to eat his portion alone 
at the end of the table. On one occasion, a visitor desired the boys 
of a family to point out the three best; all eyes were turned immedi- 
ately toward the three most worthy. “Tell me now, who is the worst ?” 
Every eye was lowered, and a single boy advanced from the rest and 
said in a whisper, “ Mister, it is me.” 

The chief reward is to be enrolled in the table of honor, which any 
one who has remained three months without punishment is entitled to. 
More than half of the boys are, on an average, at any one time, inscribed 
on this table, and some even for four and six times, who therefore have 
fallen under no punishment for eighteen months. 

Of the 1,184 children received at Mettray from -its foundation to the 
Ist of January, 1850, 717 were completely ignorant; 270 had com- 
menced reading; 143 knew how to read; 54 only knew how to write. 
The greater number who have left, have been taught to read, write, and 
cypher. Of 528 who were placed out in various situations, only 46 are 
known to have relapsed into crime; of these, 33 were children from 
towns, 19 being from Paris. 

To meet the great difficulty of obtaining proper moral agency for the 
management of the young by adding the motives of religion, an order 
of the agricultural brothers of St. Vincent de Paul has been instituted 
by M. Bazin, who, so early as 1828, founded the agricultural colony of 
Mesnil-St.-Firmin, in the department of Oise, for rearing orphan children 
in agricultural labor. This religious corporation, composed entirely of 
laymen, has for its object to supply directors or assistants to agricultural 
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colonies of pauper children, and especially of foundlings. Above all, as 
being laborers, the agricultural brothers have no uniform but that of 
labor; and if they are distinguished from other agriculturists, it is by 
their self-denial, their devotion to the common cause, and by that hope 
of a divine reward which doubles their powers. The “brothers” are 
placed in every respect on the same footing with the boys under their 
charge. They take their meals with them, and have only the same 
accommodation for rest. 

There is an institution at Paris of the same general character, called 
the society of St. Nicholas, founded on a small scale in 1827, but which, 
since 1846, has contained above 900 children, of very mixed origin, 
variously collected by charitable societies and generous patrons, and 
many of them only by the number assigned to each. The payments 
are 20 francs per month for orphans, and 25 francs for other children; 
and for this small sum the establishment provides maintenance, instruc- 
tion, and apprenticeship to a trade. Seventy persons in charge live in 
the establishment, who, with twenty-five master-workmen, living out 
of the house, make an average of one employee to every seven or eight 
children, a proportion which insures a vigilant surveillance day and 
night. The teachers, called “freres,” are all laymen; but they extend 
their care not merely to the instruction, but also to the education of the 
children, and to make them honest, industrious, and able workmen. The 
remarkable peculiarity of this school is the organization of its industry 
in workshops, which are hired, together with the apprenticed services 
of the children, by master-workmen of approved character in various 
trades, such as watch-makers, jewelers, engravers, and all the multifari- 
ous occupations, half arts, half trades, which supply the numerous arti- 
cles of refinement specially produced at Paris; besides the ordinary 
trades of baker, shoemaker, tailor, and so forth. The children do not go 
to these workshops except on the express requirement of their parents, 
and those employed give, on the average, eight hours and a half daily 
to work, and two to instruction in classes. The apprenticeship is for 
two, three, or four years, according to the profession; and, after its 
close, the young people may remain in the establishment, pursuing their 
work, and depositing what they earn, beyond the cost of their suste- 
nance, in the savings-bank. The employers find materials, tools, and 
skill, and take the profits of the trade, undertaking to treat the children 
well, as kind and faithful masters. 

In Belgium, the government has undertaken the work of rescuing the 
destitute and delinquent children from their evil ways, and converting 
them into moral and productive laborers and valuable citizens. Be- 
fore embarking in the enterprise, M. Ducpetiaux, inspector general of 
prisons and institutions of public charity in the kingdom, was commis- 
sioned to visit the different states of Europe, and gather their experience 
in this class of institutions for guidance in the organization of a great 
reformatory school at Ruysselede. There is a practical question yet 
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undecided, at least to the satisfaction of all those who are engaged in 
this work, whether preference should be given to large, or small agri- 
cultural colonies. The Belgian view is, that sufficient effect can be 
produced only by an establishment large enough to permit every form 
of experiment in the organization of a series of various works, graduated 
according to the capabilities and future objects of the colonists. Such 
is the design of the reformatory schools at Ruysselede; and when this 
institution is in full operation, it will remain to be decided, whether it 
is requisite to erect other similar establishments on the same scale, 
or to form branch establishments in communication with the parent 
institution. 


In England there are three kinds of preventive and reformatory in- 
stitutions. 1. Union or district schools for pauper children, connected 
with the union workhouse. 2. Ragged or industrial schools, for neg- 
lected and vagrant children in large cities. 3. Reform schools for 
juvenile criminals. 

On the 9th and 10th of December, 1851, a “ Conference on Preventive 
and Reformatory Schools,” was held at Birmingham, at which several 
of the most active promoters of this class of schools attended and com- 
pared the results of their observations and experience, with a view 
of deciding on the proper course of action to be adopted by the legisla- 
ture and individuals, to reach and reform the “ perishing and dangerous 
classes” of children and juvenile offenders in England. The following 
seem to be the results arrived at, as set forth in the report of the 
proceedings: 


The children whose condition requires the notice of the conference, are : 

1. Those who have not yet subjected themselves to the grasp of the law, but 
who, by reason of the yice, neglect, or extreme poverty of their parents, are inad- 
missible to the existing school establishments, and consequently must grow up 
without any education ; almost inevitably forming part of the “ perishing and dan- 
gerous classes,” and ultimately becoming criminal. 

2. Those who are already subjecting themselves to police interference, by 
vagrancy, mendicancy, or petty infringement of the law. 

3. Those who have been convicted of felony, or such misdemeanor as involves 
dishonesty. 

The provisions to be made for these three classes, are : 

For the first, free day schools. 

For the second, industrial feeding schools, with compulsory attendance. 

For the third, penal reformatory schools. 

The legislative enactments needed to bring such schools into operation, are : 

For the free day schools, such extension of the present governmental grants, 
from the committee of council on education, as may secure their maintenance in 
an effective condition, they being by their nature at present excluded from aid, 
yet requiring it in a far higher degree than those on whom it is conferred. 

For the industrial feeding schools, authority to magistrates to enforce attend- 
ance at such schools, on children of the second class, and to require payment to 
the supporters of the school for each child from the parish in which the child 
resides, with a power to the parish officer to obtain the outlay from the parent, 
except in cases of inability. 

For the penal reformatory schools, authority to magistrates and judges to com- 
mit juvenile offenders to such schools instead of to prison, with power of detention 
to the governor during the appointed period, the charge of maintenance being 
enforced as above. 32 
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We make some extracts from the remarks of the different speakers, 
for the sake of the facts and suggestions which they contain. 

The Chairman, M. D. Hill, Esq., Recorder of Birmingham, thus com- 
ments on the propositions before the conference: 


The perishing and dangerous classes of society consist of a numerous and in- 
creasing body of young persons, who are being trained in a way they should nor 
go; by some they are called the Arabs of the streets; by others the outcasts 
of society; by others again, human vermin. However designated, the terms 
employed make it manifest that they are sometimes objects of fear, sometimes 
of aversion, often of pity; that they are not of society, but somehow for its mis- 
fortunes interwoven with it. It is this class which forms the head-spring of that 
ever-flowing river of crime, which spreads its corrupt and corrupting waters 
through the land. It can not be dried up. It has never yet been purified. Nor, 
indeed, have any well-directed efforts, at all commensurate with the magnitude 
of the evil, ever been instituted. It therefore, becomes of the very deepest im- 
portance, not only with regard to the temporal and eternal happiness of that par- 
ticular class, but for the safety of all, old and young, high and low, rich and poor, 
that the state of neglect and mistaken treatment in which these miserable beings 
are found, should cease to exist. * * * The classes in question are divided 
into two great and important branches: those who are living in ignorance, vice, 
or neglect, but who have not come under the animadversion of the law, and have 
not yet received any sentence from its ministers. These form the unconvicted 
branch. The other branch is composed of those who, for whatever offense, and 
before whatever tribunal, have come under the grasp of the law. 

By respectable classes of society, I take not into consideration, when I employ 
the term, whether the individual is rich or poor. I call that man a respectable 
father, whatever may be his station, who is imbued with a right sense of respon- 
sibility to God and his children; who cares incessantly for their welfare ; and 
who, while before all things he values a religious and moral training, yet also 
desires instruction for them in such branches of knowledge as will enable them to 
fight their way through the competition which besets every path in life. But the 
class we have in view is deeply below this. The poor but respectable man who 
discharges his duty to the best of his ability, is far above the negligent parent, 
and infinitely above the perverting parent, who wilfully abuses his charge. The 
difference between the highest in the realm and the lowest is measurable ; but 
the difference between the respectable father and the man who corrupts his child 
is immeasurable, and consequently infinite. Now, the fact is, that these two 
classes can not be brought into connection in schools. It is a curious circum- 
stance that the objection does not come so much from the higher class as from 
the lower. The children of that lower class will not place themselves in a posi- 
tion to be looked down upon, as they call it. Their love of education and train- 
ing is not strong enough to overcome this objection; and you can not persuade 
them to enter the national schools. But if you could it would still be far from 
expedient to exert such an influence, because these poor creatures possess great 
powers for mischief. Thrown upon their own resources they have learnt self- 
reliance; they despise all restraint, both for themselves and others; and they 
would become the most dangerous leaders into evil courses, and the most fatal 
seducers of the better trained children, who, brought up under the eye of their 
parents, have not at their early age the power of self-government to resist the 
seduction. But there is an advantage to the better class in making distinct schools 
for this lower branch. Take these children away from the streets; let them no 
longer infest the path of the good man’s child, and you destroy the danger which, 
I can tell those who are unacquainted with their humbler neighbors, weighs 
heavily on the minds of parents in the respectable class, keeps them in fear and 
trembling, lest their children should be corrupted by evil companions. Again, 
there is another advantage arising from these separate schools. We find that 
whenever a means is given to a lower class by which it is raised in the social 
scale, a stimulus is applied indirectly, but with great force, to the classes above it. 

Now, let me go to the second branch, which is composed of two classes. The 
first consists of those who have been convicted of some petty offense, that does 
not necessarily imply the loss of honesty. With this class we shall interfere to 
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some extent; but we shall not dethrone the parent altogether. For this it is 
proposed that schools shall be established called feeding schools. And here steps 
in the principle of coercion, which it behooves you and the public, and through 
you and the public, the legislature, maturely to consider. Where, either through 
neglect or perversion, the parental tutelage has been abused, or through misfortune 
it has failed—as where the father has done his best, but the child’s nature resists 
his authority—we hold it to be the duty of society to step in and prevent the child 
falling into ruin. But we do not go beyond what is absolutely necessary. We 
furnish the child with food so that he naay be able to attend the school; and we 
compel his attendance by some punishment if he does not come; not so much to 
operate upon the child as upon the parent, who not unfrequently keeps the child 
from school to employ him for his own purposes, sometimes to beg, and sometimes 
to steal. I forbear to state what kind of education is to be given in these schools, 
beyond saying that literary and scientific knowledge will be secondary if not ter- 
tiary. Our object is not to make learned thieves, but plain, honest men. We 
will sedulously keep in view that labor is, by the ordination of Providence, the 
great reformer; and thus is the primal curse wrought into a blessing beyond 
rice. 
: I pass then to the second division of the second branch, which may be termed 
a third class. There the child has been convicted of an act of dishonesty. And 
I dwell on that offense, not more because of its gravity, morally considered, than 
because it leads to the conclusion that the child has entered on crime as a calling. 
So long as offenses are clear of dishonesty, as in cases of assault, and so forth, so 
long no criminal can make them the means of livelihood ; but an offender once 
embarked in the practice of dishonesty will never be reclaimed, except by a long 
course of reformatory discipline. His daily wants compel him to repeat his 
offenses until not only his conscience has become indifierent to guilt, but his 
moral sense is gradually inverted. He prides himself on his zeal and dexterity, 
and if, as in the case of younger criminals, he assists in the maintenance of his 
parents and the family of which he is a member, he soon persuades himself that 
his pursuits are not merely blameless but laudable. Now, then, in my mind— 
and I here, as elsewhere, speak the sentiments of those I represent—the parent 
has abandoned his authority, and abdication must be followed by revolution. The 
child must be taken under the protection of the public; he must be sent to the 
reformatory schools; not, however, for two or three months only; he must be 
treated as if he had—what he most assuredly has—a dreadful disease upon him ; 
and he must be kept under treatment until cured. The parental authority is 
gone; the boy leaves the home to which he owes nothing but his existence, which 
has become a curse; and will be retained in-the school according to the sentence 
of the judge or the magistrates by whom he was sent. Now, it would not be 
wise for us to attempt such a violent change, as to call on the authorities so to 
frame the sentence in its form as to authorize the conductors of the school to 
detain the child until he is cured; but when it is felt by the public that the boy 
is subjected to a treatment which confers an inestimable benefit on him, both as 
to this life and that to come, then the term of sentence may be, without any 
shock to public feeling, extended to such a period as will give reasonable expecta- 
tion that it will be long enough to effect a thorough reformation. And now is the 
time to enter on the great question: Is it possible to reform these offenders? I 
know it is the belief of many—entertained in private, but not openly avowed— 
that to aim at reforming thieves is to attempt impossibilities. I know a shrewd 
gentleman, who said he would walk a hundred miles to see a reformed thief. I 
think I could cure him of/scepticism, and furnish him, at the same time, with 
many wholesome excursions. I will not go far into the question myself; I will 
leave it mainly to gentlemen present, who have personal knowledge on the sub- 
ject—who come here to-day as witnesses, and are ready to depose to most impor- 
tant facts. But I must not altogether pass by this vital part of our case. We 
have an asylum in this county, at Stretton-on-Dunsmore, which was established 
in 1818, by the benevolent magistrates of Warwickshire. It has, therefore, been 
in existence a sufficient time to enable us to speak with the confidence arising 
from long experience. At first, while the experiment was new, and the managers 
found nothing around them from which to derive instruction, the number re- 
formed was only 48 per cent. But you must recollect that Stretton-on-Duns- 
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more is not a prison, nor a prison disguised. There are no physical means 
of keeping a convict at the place; and, until lately, there were no legal means 
to bring him back if he chose to depart; and even now the legal means are not 
so easily worked as could be desired, as some of us well know. We find, there- 
fore, that the failures are generally composed of those boys who can not be in- 
duced to stay until they have felt and become convinced that advantage will 
accrue to them from remaining ; consequently the boys deserting are in general 
the new comers. The real benevolence of his treatment becomes manifest to the 
lad if he remain long enough (and no long period is required,) to distinguish 
between kindness and indulgence. He also makes another discovery equally 
essential to his contentment with his position. He finds that the professions 
of good-will towards him, and the strong desire to confer lasting benefits upon 
him, which he hears from those under whose care he is placed, are sincere. For 
the first time in his life, perhaps, he finds that he may safely put confidence in 
those around him, and then, but not till then, does he slowly, but surely, open his 
heart to wholesome feelings of reverence and affection. And thus alone can the 
soil be prepared for the good seed. He remains, then, among a race of beings 
in whose existence he had previously no more belief than we have in that of 
fairies and good genii—he remains, and is reformed. I have said, that at first 
the reforms at Stretton were 48 per cent., or in other words, that where 48 were 
reformed, 52 turned out ill. That proportion has, however, been gradually 
raised, and the last time I made inquiries on the subject, the reforms had reached 
65‘per cent. I am afraid, however, that the financial position of the institution 
reflects discredit on the county of Warwick, and especially on the town of Bir- 
mingham, which, I grieve to say, has added more to the inmates and less to the 
funds of the asylum than any other district. There is another institution of 
which I have some knowledge. In the year 1848 I made my way to Mettray, 
near Tours, in France. I was received with the utmost kindness, and admitted 
into the fullest confidence by M. Demetz, the illustrious founder of the institu- 
tion—a judge who descended from the bench because he could not endure the 
pain of consigning children to a prison when he knew that their future would 
be made worse than their past. I examined or rather cross-examined, each de- 
partment of the institution, with all that unamiable incredulity which thirty years’ 
practice at the bar may be supposed to have generated; I began with a sort of 
prejudice—a determined suspicion—fighting my way backward, step by step, 
until, as proofs advanced, the conclusion was forced upon me that my position 
was untenable. I found that at Mettray, where they possess and exercise the 
power of compulsory retention, and where, for desertion, a boy is sent back to the 
prison ftom which he had been withdrawn—the amount of reformation reached to 
what I at first thought the incredible proportion (but which I fully verified) of 85 
per cent. 

Well, if these two statements obtain your confidence in their accuracy, there 
is an end of the question; but you shall hear the witnesses to whom I have ap- 
pealed, who, under different circumstances, and in other places, have been per- 
sonal cognizant of facts, the relation of which will induce you, perhaps all the 
more readily, to put faith in those which I have laid before you. If then we take 
the question of the possibility of reformation as settled, at least for the present, let 
me touch for an instant on the subject of cost; for, although in public few will 
idententify themselves with an objection founded on expense alone, yet in private 
the word cost is pretty frequently heard. Let us see what is our position. We 
have doubtless the power of postponing our duty to the body of children to which 
I have referred; and it must be confessed that we exercise this noxious privilege 
pretty freely. We have the power of letting them grow up in ignorance, vice, 
and crime—of neglecting the plant when young and tender—and of toiling to 
make it straight when old and stiff. But in this, as in all other debts, we pay 
most usurious interest for our procrastination. Let us now see what the expense 
is of reforming a boy at Stretton-on-Dunsmore. In order fairly to ascertain that 
expense, you must not only take the cost of the reclaimed, but of those also who 
are failures. Just as the carpenter, when he buys his timber, pays an equal 
price for that portion which he cuts away into useless chips as for that which 
remains in his finished work ; so that the cost of his roof or his floor is not to be 
éalculated simply by the quantity of wood therein found, but by the whole quan- 
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tity required in its fabrication. The cost of reforming a boy, then, under these 
circumstances, is from £12 to £16 a year. Or, having regard to the whole 
average time demanded for a cure, about £31. Now, before I contrast this cost 
with that of dealing with a criminal in later life, let me call attention to Mettray. 
The accounts of that admirable establishment are kept on a very perfect system, 
and with great minuteness—in such perfection that some of our merchants might 
study book-keeping with advantage in the counting-house of Mettray. Well, the 
gross cost of a boy at Mettray is £20 a year; but then you must know that at 
Mettray not only the cost of those not reformed is added, but the cost of a most 
valuable department of the institution, namely, that of a house of refuge, where 
those who have gone out into the world, if employment fail them, or if they shall 
be placed in circumstances in which they require the care of a friendly hand, 
may ever find a welcome and a home. Taking, therefore, the reformed, the un- 
reformed, and the guests, the gross cost is £20 per annum; but by the produc- 
tive labor of the boys the cost is reduced to £12, the average labor of each boy 
amounting to £8 a year. The total cost of each reformation at Mettray is, as I 
have before stated, £42; greatly above that of Stretton, no doubt; but then it is 
to be considered that the reformations at Mettray are 20 per cent. more numer- 
ous than at Stretton, and a little reflection will convince every one who hears me 
that the additional 20 per cent. implies the existence of a more powerful, and 
consequently more expensive, reformatory apparatus at Mettray than at Stretton. 
The secret lies in the employment of a far greater number of teachers and super- 
intendents at Mettray in proportion to the number of the lads; but I can answer 
for it that the enlightened, and benevolent conductors of Stretton would, if their 
funds permitted, gladly pay the additional cost to obtain the additional success. 
We will now contrast the cost of a vigilant reformatory administration, taking 
hold of its subject in his earliest years, with that of our established system, or 
want of system, by whichever term it may be most appropriately designated. 
Here the lad is left to rove abroad with very short intervals of restraint, living 
either on misplaced and most pernicious charity, (so called,) or by depredation ; 
but will any one, having the slightest tincture of knowledge respecting such lads, 
for a moment affirm that although the cost of their subsistence and evil training 
finds its way into no account, and thgrefore does not appear in our statistical 
tables, it is, in truth, of so small an amount as £12 or £16 a year? I know 
there is a prevalent fallacy that a cost which does not come out of rates or taxes, 
or some public fund, is no cost at all. Why, when the thief comes into my 
house—as he did some time ago—and afterwards being found in the garden, was 
angrily thrust forth into the highway by the gardener, who did not know that the 
intruder had £10’s worth of silver plate in his pocket to console him for the in- 
dignity ; why, when that £10 was gone, was I the less a sufferer because it nei- 
ther went in rates nor in taxes? Again, if a thief is under the control of the 
law, you put him on very spare diet—bis beer is gone—his tobacco—all are gone. 
He is ruthlessly bereft of all his luxuries; and no creature on earth revels so 
wastefully in coarse luxury as your thief. Such is the burden which the thief at 
large casts on the community ; and though we have no means of calculating its 
exact weight, we can not fail to see that, as between the thief in freedom and the 
thief in custody, the prison must be under prodigal management indeed if he is 
not less costly to the public when his rations are doled out by the gaoler than 
when he is roaming at liberty and helping himself. Nevertheless, his treatment 
under the hands of the law is, according to our present system, a very costly im- 
post. Of his tendencies in childhood or early youth, which lead by a sure con- 
sequence to crime, we take little note. He wanders about the streets without 
control, he forms habits of idleness, he learns to gamble, he is precocious in de- 
bauchery, and we let him alone. At length his acts become cognizable by law ; 
but unless he is singularly unfortunate, his career of impunity is not yet run. In 
the course of time, however, it comes to an end, and he appears before the mag- 
istrate for what is called his first offense, meaning thereby his first detection. A 
short imprisonment ensues, just long’ enough to dissipate any unfounded horror 
which he may have entertained of a jail, to blazon his name on the criminal roll, 
to make him acquainted with the body of which he is now a full member, and to 
turn his mind to the advantage of exercising his profession in such a manner as 
to escape as much as possible the casualties incident to his way of life. On every 
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committal he is told to take warning, and he does take it, though not precisely in 
the sense in which it is given. He receives it as a warning, not against crime, 
but against detection, and acts accordingly. Nevertheless, in spite of all his care, 
he falls from time to time under the animadversion of the law. Now, I am put- 
ting aside all higher considerations, and pinning myself down to pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Fix your attention, I beseech you, on the necessary cost of this pro- 
cess, Ordinary individuals require only the care of a physician when the body 
is ailing, and of a clergyman for their spiritual maladies; but your malefactor 
demands the constant care of a suite of attendants belonging to neither of these 
professions. He is apprehended by one or more of the police, who, having sacri- 
ficed much time and labor to obtain a satisfactory introduction to him, attend him 
to his new home with the most watchful care. His apartment in this heme, or, 
as it is more commonly termed, his cell in the prison, is by far the most expensive 
dwelling which he ever entered, except in the pursuit of plunder, and the num- 
ber and salaries of those who minister to his wants form an item of cost to which 
his private life has no parallel. When the proper hour arrives, he is handed 
into his carriage, and set down at the stipendiary magistrates’s. * * * And 
not only is the time of the magistrate employed in his affairs, but the aid of law- 
yers is called in—a class of men who have never been open to the reproach of 
undervaluing their services. Now, to all the expenses of a prosecution, which 
are paid for out of the public funds, such as the salaries of judges and recorders, 
counsel and attorneys, and the various officers of the court, and gratuities to wit- 
nesses, you must add the value of the time occupied by grand juries and petty 
juries in their public duties, avoiding, as you must do, if you desire to arrive at 
just results, the error to which I have before adverted, of assuming that when an 
expense is borne by individuals, and is not drawn from the public funds, it may 
be left altogether out of estimation. At length, after the drama of apprehension, 
trial, conviction, warning, and short imprisonment has been repeated, until it has 
lost all its interest either to actor or audience, the criminal arrives at the ultimum 
supplicitum—transportation, a most expensive process, as I will proceed to show. 
A petition was presented to parliament by the magistrates of Liverpool, in the 
session of 1846. This petition set forth the cases of fourteen young offenders, 
impartially chosen, by which it appeared, that these fourteen persons had been 
frequently committed to prison, none less than eight, one as many as twenty-three 
times. The cost of each of these fourteen youths, in apprehensions, trials, and 
imprisonments, was, on the average, £63, 8s. Not one of them was reformed, 
ten of them were transported, the cost of which, and their support in penal colo- 
nies, must be added. The cost of transportation in each case would be £28. 
That of control and residence in the colony, £54, at the least. So that each of 
the ten, who were transported, have cost the country, in those expenses which 
are chargeable on the public fund applicable to that purpose, a sum amounting to 
£145, 8s.! Such is the cost of a hardened offender, more than three times that 
of a reformed thief at Mettray, and almost five times as much as at Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore. And so great is even the pecuniary advantage of conversion over 
perversion. Surely here is matter for deep and humiliating reflection ! 

Rev. W. C. Osborn, Chaplain of Bath Jail: 

When I became chaplain of the Bath jail in July, 1843, I determined to keep 
a most accurate account of all the children who might come under my care. 
During the first year there were about ninety-eight children sent to jail, of which 
number no less than fifty-five were first committals. During the following years 
I kept a strict account of these children, and the result has been of the most dis- 
heartening character. I can show you in detail the number of committals of each 
of those children during the six subsequent years, or even up to this time; and 
you will be surprised to be informed that within six years these children appeared 
in our jail no less than 216 times. I ventured to lay before a committee of the 
House of Commons a statement of the expense of these children. I will not 
trouble you with the details; but I may tell you that the result of the calculation 
was this, that having been in our jail for an aggregate period of twenty-seven 
and a-half years, having been committed 216 times, we find that in the six years 
subsequent to their first committals their cost to the public by imprisonment, pros- 
ecutions, plunder and destruction of property, by their maintenance in unions, 
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(making a fair allowance for their supposed occasional and temporary periods of 
honest industry) can not be estimated at a sum much less than £6,063. They 
have consequently been living most expensively upon the country. In fact, they 
have cost us a sum of money that would have kept them at a boarding-school 
for the whole of the time. Aye; and having lost all this money, in what position 
are they at the expiration of the six years? Fifteen of them have been trans- 
ported, five have died, five of them are living we know not how or where; but 
there are about thirty of them in a condition which must, sooner or later, issue in 
their being sent to one of our penal colonies. The children committed for the 
first time in the year ending July, 1844, (pursuing the same mode of calculation,) 
have in five years cost about £4,000; and those committed for the first time in 
1845, have already cost about £2,000. Now, in the returns laid before Parlia- 
ment, on the motion of Mr. Monckton Milnes, M, P., it appears that there were 
in 1848 and 1849, throughout the country, no less than 7,000 first committals 
of persons under seventeen years of age. But I will take them at 5,000, and 
assuming that Bath presents a fair average of cost, the amount lost to the country, 
or expended on those children alone, who are committed for the first time, is 
half a million per annum. That is a startling assertion certainly ; but it is fully 
borne out by the statement as to the cost of juvenile crime, made by Mr. Serjeant 
Adams, Mr. Rushton, and other witnesses examined by the select committees of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In the position in which I am placed, I have 
opportunities of knowing the condition of these children; and although the sys- 
tem adopted at Bath is, I believe, as good as, if not better than, that adopted 
elsewhere, yet 1 must say, that our treatment of these poor destitute creatures 
has been, and is, most cruel, unjust, and unchristian. Just look for a moment at 
these children—many so young that they can scarcely reach the top of the bar 
with their heads—many so little that when in chapel they have to stand on the 
seats that they may be seen—children who are so unconscious of the degradation 
of being in jail, that they will make the zebra-dress they wear supply them with 
amusement; and the mode of punishing them is such as to harden, not to reform 
and instruct them. I can not help feeling that our conduct towards them is most 
unjustifiable, and I trust that God will not visit us with his anger for our treat- 
ment of these poor, ignorant, sinning, yet unconsciously guilty creatures. We 
have given them justice—justice without mercy—justice without scales—for 
there has been no measurement of the cruelty of our treatment of them. It has 
been calculated that there are 700 orphans committed to the prisons of our coun- 
try every year; that there are 2,000 committed of those who are deprived of one 
of their parents; so that there are nearly 3,000 children every year, who are 
left without their natural guardians to guide them in the paths of duty, and instill 
into them the practice of virtue, incarcerated in our prisons. Look at the manner 
in which many of them become criminal. A man, hardened in crime, gathers 
these children round him, and makes them his agents; he sends them to beg, to 
pick pockets, and teaches them how to do it; such instances are known to me. 
He takes them to the very shops they are to rob, points out the shoes they are to 
steal, the gown-pieces they are to filch; and being less expert than the adult, 
they are discovered, and thrown into prison. Thus, while the older villain 
escapes, the child begins his criminal life, which we know too frequently ends in 
being sent out of the country as a transported felon. I might give you many 
eases of this kind; but I forbear. I would, however, refer for a moment to 
whipping in prison. It has been determined lately to introduce whipping as an 
element of punishment. I do not think it is attended with any good effects. It 
is no uncommon thing to hear these children say, “‘ Oh, sir, whipping will do me 
no good ; I know all about that; I have had enough of it before.” They have 
been cuffed and knocked about their whole life long by drunken and brutal fathers 
and mothers, so to them it is no new thing; and I point to the state of our jails 
to show that this system of whipping in our prisons is not calculated to reform 
but to harden. If we look at some of the crimes—they are called crimes—of 
which these poor children are guilty, what do we see? They run away from the 
union workhouse—their home, they have no other—and what is the penalty? 
They are sent to jail. Are the children of the middle classes sent to jail when 
they run away from home or boarding-school? A few months ago some orphan 
children ran away from a union workhouse, and went to see the races; they were 
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caught, brought back, and sent to prison for taking away the union clothes, which 
they had on them. At the same time the son of a governor of a union house ran 
away from home for the same purpose. And when he returned was he impri- 
soned? No! and we do not wish that he should; but why, then, should we 
punish by imprisonment in a felon’s jail the fatherless child, while his destitute 
condition pleads for mercy and forgiveness at our hands? Their other offenses 
are acts of vagrancy and petty thefts; sleeping in out-houses or under hay-ricks, 
having no better places to lay themselves at night, when driven from their homes, 
or while wandering over the country. As to their robberies, they are, at least at 
first, of the most trifling kind, to which they are urged by hunger, temptation, 
and example. I would, before I conclude, refer for a moment to the condition 
of these children on being discharged from jail. I need not tell many of the gen- 
tlemen present that they are in a most deplorable state. They are often without 
friends, without a home, without one single soul to care for or to think of them. 
I have said without friends; but I say it with this exception, that their only 
friends are criminals, men who, standing at the prison door, and who have been 
within those doors, welcome them back to their old haunts of guilt, to pursue 
their evil courses afresh—to associate with them in lodging houses and similar 
places—to become learned in every thing that is evil, and in every thing that is 
destructive to society. No wonder that we have so much to complain of in the 
destruction of property, and in the expense of police, when we allow these chil- 
dren to go so long uncared for. No one will give them honest employment. A 
person who was once a prisoner in Bath jail, but who is now a respectable trades- 
man, wrote to me a few days ago to send him an errand boy. This man was 
himself a reformed criminal ; but what did he say? “ Don’t send me a lad who 
has been in jail.” Does not that speak to every one of us most strongly ?—does 
it not show how lamentable is the condition of the unfortunate child—unfortunate 
enough to have ever entered the prison walls,—which circumstance even pre- 
vents a reformed criminal giving him employment ? 


Rev. Sydney Turner, Resident-chaplain of the Philanthropic Society’s 
Farm School at Red Hill, near Reigate, Surrey, pointed out the hin- 
drances to the effectual check of juvenile delinquency, in the want of 
proper industrial, correctional, and reformatory schools, and to the want 
of authority in magistrates to compel attendance at such schools. 


To illustrate these hindrances, let me refer to the reformatory school with 
which I am connected, and with which I am best acquainted—the Philanthropic 
Farm School. The philanthropic society, by which this institution has been estab- 
lished, was formed upwards of sixty years ago, being the first association, as far 
as my inquiries go, for the reformation of criminal and vagrant children in Eng- 
land. Since its formation, in 1788, the society has had about 3,000 children under 
its care, out of which number something like two-thirds appear to have been 
reclaimed from criminal habits, and permanently improved and benefitted. The 
society used to carry on its operations in London. In 1848-9, however, we fol- 
lowed the example of Mettray, and removed our school to Red Hill, in the neigh- 
borhood of Reigate. Now, I may fairly claim for our Red Hill farm school that 
it has proved three important truths. First, that the reformation of young 
offenders is a very possible thing, if you seek it by the right means, viz.: by kind- 
ness, religious influence, and industrial occupation. Religious influence and 
teaching will not alone effect it; you must add the practical illustrations of 
patience, gentleness, and kindness; and even these together will not be 
thoroughly effective without the help of regular and healthful labor. It has 
proved, I say, that these agencies are at once indispensable, and tolerably certain 
to succeed. It has proved also, that with regard to the sort of labor you employ 
there is none so useful, as a means of moral discipline, as country labor—no re- 
formation, in short, so effective as a free, open, FARM scHooL. The society’s 
school in London did little as compared with what has been done since it was trans- 
ferred to Red Hill, wall and gates dispensed with, and the boys subjected to the 
wholesome influence of open air, free discipline, country associations, and country 
habits. The philanthropic school has proved another thing, that the boys in- 
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structed in it are at no loss to find employment in the colonies. Nearly eighty 
young settlers have gone out from the farm school, thirty-seven last year, and 
thirty-eight this year. These lads have been welcomed kindly, and have found 
ready employment, and their conduct has been such that we have letters from 
gentlemen in the colonies, not to protest against the sending such lads out, but 
requesting us to send them some more. But in spite of all this, what is the feel- 
ing that continually depresses me and my fellow laborers in the work? We feel 
that we are carrying on an isolated work—that what we do is so little, compared 
with what is to be done, that our powers and resources are cramped ; that we 
have no adequate means of detention and restraint, and that we have not suf- 
ficient pecuniary means to carry out our efforts on such a scale as to make them 
economical and largely useful. * * * But it may be asked, “ What sort 
of detention do you want?’ I might answer, that we want some such system 
of juvenile correction as they have in France, in Belgium, in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and I may now add, in Piedmont also. Let us take it as a principle, that a 
boy under a certain age shall not be treated on the same footing as an adult ; that 
his age, the neglect or vice of his parents, and the depraving circumstances of his 
childhood, shall be taken into account. That he shall be considered as a subject 
for reformatory training, rather than mere punishment. That he shall, therefore, 
at some early stage of his career, while yet open to better influences, be placed in 
a position to have the better feelings of his heart developed, and to become a vol- 
untary agent—I say, become a voluntary agent, because while untaught, and 
while ruled by his criminal habits and associates, he is not a free agent; he is a 
slave, and we must free him. Let him then be sent to a correctional school—a 
school provided, let me add, by the government; for I know of no other way in 
which the object can be obtained. But the difficulty arises that such treatment 
of the young criminal would be, or would at least seem to be, more or less an 
encouragement to crime. Theoretically it may appear so, but practically this 
might be obviated. First, by separating the child from the parents by the power 
of detention, and sending it to a correctional school at a considerable distance. 
Secondly, by requiring the parents to contribute a certain amount in aid of the 
support of the child while detained in the school. Let this principle be recog- 
nized as an essential that we can not do without, and its practical execution 
enforced in every possible case ; it will be most effectual answer to the objection 
to which J have referred. A third condition should be, that the discipline of the 
school should be really and effectually corrective, so as to afford no temptation to 
the boy to qualify himself for it. 

Rev. John Clay, Chaplain of the County House of Correction at Pres- 
ton, submitted some remarks on the question of compelling parents to 
pay for or contribute to the cost of training to habits of morality and 
industry the children whom they have allowed to become discreditable 
and dangerous to society. 


Our juvenile criminals being drawn from a population (North Lancashire) 
among whom the means of employment are abundant, it will be no matter of sur- 
prise, though it will be of sorrow, that, in the great majority of instances, the 
young creatures who have been allowed to run into crime had parents who were 
well able to secure for them a suitable training to industrious and moral habits. 
For some months I have kept a particular account of the earnings of the families 
to which our juvenile offenders belong. Taking the last 50 committals as suf- 
ficient to lead us to a general conclusion on the subject, I may state that of these 
young victims of parental neglect, 

6 belonged to families—most of which were Irish, passing 
through the neighborhood, or recently settled in it— 
earning a precarious and uncertain livelihood. 

5 belonged to families earning from 108. to 20s. weekly. 
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Now, with scarcely an exception, these children had been completely neglected 
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by their parents. Some of them—objects of the jealousy and cruelty of a step- 
father or step-mother—had had their homes made insupportable to them, or had 
been actually driven from them. A few examples may serve to give an idea 
of the elements of juvenile criminality in one part of the country. A boy of 
eleven says: “I came from Ireland with my parents two years ago; three older 
brothers get 11s. altogether in a factory; four of us go about begging. My 
parents do no work at all.” Another boy, aged fifteen, also Irish, says: “ My 
mother wont live with my father, he drinks so; I live with my father in lodgings; he 
Jets. me do as [ like.” The earnings of this father, mother, and boy, are 26s. 
Two boys, brothers, aged, respectively, sixteen and eleven, were committed for 
the third time for “ breaking and entering a warehouse.’’ On the occasion of a 
previous committal of these children, I learned that their father had been in the 
habit of reading to them the demoralizing penny trash containing the lives of 
Turpin and Sheppard, and that these robbers had been held up to the deluded 
children as benefactors of the poor! When the young culprits returned home 
after the expiration of their imprisonment, they found a step-mother awaiting 
them. The father, who, on the trial of his children, had been severely and 
justly reprimanded by the court for his neglect of them—and who seems to have 
intended to take more care of them when they returned home—only exchanged 
his indifference to their moral welfare for brutal harshness. The younger child 
said to me, on his last committal: ‘ My father licked me with a rope ’till the 
blood ran down my back, and my step-mother was watching !’’ So much more 
ready are such parents to strike than to teach! Here is a father—and there are 
thousands like him—who first corrupts his child’s moral instincts, and then 
cruelly chastises him for the consequences of his own lessons! I must not omit 
to mention that this man’s earnings were upwards of £3 weekly! Many more 
illustrations of the unchristian training to which multitudes of children are ex- 
posed might be given, but I wil!l pass on to the conclusion which I believe my- 
self warranted in drawing from the facts I have submitted—that parents ought 
to be compelled, by law, to defray part, or the whole, of the expense incurred in 
giving that religious and industrial education which they themselves have culpa- 
bly neglected to give. It may be that, in many cases, the parents are unable to 
contribute any thing towards this expense ; but this inability will often be found 
to arise from wilful idleness, drunkenness, or other vice; and when such causes 
of poverty are proved, I see no just principle which would be opposed to making 
parents of this character liable to penalty for their misconduct towards their 
children, and, as a consequence, theirs towards the community. I have, indeed, 
a strong conviction that if—in justifiable cases—the sins of the ignorant and 
erring child were visited upon the neglectful or vicious parent, such a proceeding 
would produce benefit, by reminding or warning fathers and mothers of the 
necessity of paying more attention to the duties incumbent on them. Whatever 
may be ultimately devised for fixing upon parents a more decided responsibility 
for their children’s conduct, it is clear—proved by an overpowering mass of dis- 
tressing evidence—that measures must be taken to rescue the perishing and dan- 
gerous classes of children from their present condition—for their own sakes—and 
for the sake of the general safety. Such measures will doubtless involve consid- 
erable expense. I know well that I now speak in the presence of those who 
require these measures to be taken from the best and highest motives—who are 
actuated by the most enlightened views and by the largest charity—who remem- 
ber that the work they have undertaken is in humble and faithful obedience to 
One who “is not willing that one of these little ones should perish ;” but I 
know, also, that the success of the work will depend, in a very great degree, 
upon obtaining the assent of persons who may desire to see economical advan- 
tages in the courses proposed. Well, what would it cost, on the one hand, to 
give two or three years’ moral and industrial training to a neglected child, who 
would otherwise enter upon a course of life destructive to himself and dangerous 
to society? Upon the Red Hill plan, which, under the zealous and untiring care 
of Mr. Turner, has been crowned with such happy results, it would cost—say for 
three years—£75. Upon the Aberdeen plan, which seems to me admirably 
adapted to the circumstances of a large town, and respecting which we shall hear 
more fully from one of its great founders—the cost for three years would not 
exceed £15 or £20. But, on the other hand, what would it cost the community 
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to permit such a child to pursue its course through a sea of crime, until it is 
landed in one of our penal colonies? I will endeavor to show this cost; and, in 
order to avoid any liability to exaggerate, I take my data, as far as practicable, 
from official documents. By the last report (15th,) of Captain Williams, inspector 
of prisons for the home district, it appears that the entire number of persons sen- 
tenced to transportation in 1849 was about 3,100. In the inspector’s elaborate 
and valuable tables the ages of the transport convicts are not given, and I there- 
fore look to the very instructive criminal statistics published by Captain Willis, 
the chief constable of Manchester, and to the details which are given in the Liv- 
erpool calendars ; and assuming that the ages of transports, generally, are repre- 
sented in those returns, it would appear that of the 3,100 I have mentioned, 43 
per cent. are under twenty-one years old—1,333; 45 per cent. are between 
twenty-one and thirty years of age—1,395; and 12 per cent., or 372, are above 
thirty years of age. Now, it is not taking too much for granted to say that crim- 
inals, sentenced to transportation before they reach thirty-one years of age, have 
commenced their criminal career at a time of life when they should have been 
learning a better way. But society has “ ignored” their very existence. Let us 
see what society pays for its indifference. Offenders, generally, are not sen- 
tenced to transportation until they have appeared at the bar four or five times. I 
will, therefore, suppose the expense of between three and four prosecutions, at 
assizes or sessions, to be £50. The average imprisonment of each offender before 
transportation may be taken at three years, and the expense of it at £65; three 
years’ probation in separate confinement, at Parkhurst, or public works, £50; 
removal to the colonies, &c., &c., £35; total, £200. So that when 3,000 sen- 
tences of transportation are passed in a year, we may consider them tantamount 
to a notification to the public that a last installment of a sum exceeding half a 
million sterling is about to be called for! To be as precise as the nature of this 
inquiry will allow, the 2,728 convicts under thirty-one years of age, to whom I 
have already alluded as having run the career of juvenile criminality, represent a 
cost waste of £545,600! But let it be remembered that the felonry of this king- 
dom—and whether juvenile or adult, it belongs to this question to consider the 
fact—is not maintained, while at large, for nothing. Having investigated to a 
considerable extent, the rates of income derived by thieves from their practices, 
and having obtained estimates of the same thing from intelligent and experienced 
convicts themselves, I believe myself to be within the real truth, when I assume 
such income to be more than £100 a-year for each thief! Well, then, allowing 
only two years’ full practice to one of the dangerous class previous to his sentence 
of transportation, I do not know how the conclusion can be escaped that, in one 
way or another, the public—the easy, indifferent, callous public—has been, and is 
mulcted to the amount of more than a million sterling, by, and on account of its 
criminals annually transported! But its criminals who are not transported! 
still living on their dishonest gains, or in our costly prisons! We must not 
forget them in our calculations of the cost of crime, though it will be sufficient for 
my present purpose merely to refer to them, and to say that I am convinced that 
their cost to the community in and out of prison amounts annually to some mil- 
lions! This assertion may be somewhat startling; I will only state one fact in 
support of it. Some years ago a committee of inquiry into the annual depreda- 
tions of the Liverpool thieves, stated the amount of those depredations at seven 
hundred thousand pounds! Need more be said on the economical part of this 
momentous question? Need I ask you to balance between the charge of training 
the young outcasts of the country to godly and industrious habits, and the waste 
of money, time, and sous, consequent upon our neglect of an undeniable Chris- 
tian duty? * * * To show the good effect of prison discipline on juveniles, 
I can offer the direct testimony of gentlemen filling the posts of superintendents 
to our county police, to show the same thing. My last report, which contains full 
details of these police returns, is that for 1848—according to which, it appears 
that of sixty-three young offenders, under twenty-one years old, who had re- 
turned to their homes after discharge from prison—eleven could not be found, 
ten were no better, three were improved, and thirty-nine were more or less 
reformed. I almost fear that I draw upon your credulity in making this state- 
ment; but believe me that the law of “ kindness,” so eloquently enforced by the 
learned recorder of Ipswich, can do, by the Divine blessing, much good even in a 
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prison. It was not that these children stood most in need of reading and writing, 
of learning their catechism, of committing to memory chapters from the Holy 
Scriptures—they stood most in need of what had never yet approached them— 
of something to touch, soften, and humanize their hearts and desires. I believed 
that, in almost every instance, these misled creatures had never in their lives 
heard words or tones of kindness or affection ; that they never had dared to sup- 

that any one cared for them, or desired, for their own sakes, that they 
should learn to speak and do things that are right. I endeavored to show them 
their mistake—that there were people who felt for them, who pitied them, who 
loved them; who earnestly desired to promote their happiness both here and 
hereafter. These endeavors were not unsuccessful; and I found that as the 
heart softened and opened, so the mind expanded; and the reading and scrip- 
tural teaching, which, otherwise, would have been mechanical and irksome, were 
received with eager thankfulness, as something conducive to the great object of 
repentance and ainendment. 


Rev. T. Carter, Chaplain of the Liverpool Jail, spoke in reference to 
the inadequacy of the existing system of prison discipline to secure the 
reformation of juvenile criminals, and the present cost to society for the 
conviction and punishment of this class. 


Liverpool has one of the largest jails in the kingdom. The commitments 
during last year were upwards of 9,500. Of that number, upwards of 1,100 
were juvenile offenders, under sixteen years of age; and of these the proportion 
of recommitments amounted to more than 70 per cent. This one fact must give 
you some idea of the inefficiency—the utter uselessness—of such institutions as 
the Liverpool jail for the reformation of criminals. Indeed—and I say it ad- 
visedly—if it had been the object in Liverpool to devise a scheme for the promo- 
tion rather than the prevention of juvenile crime, no contrivance could have been 
hit upon better calculated to accomplish that object than the Liverpoul jail. And 
yet that jail has been held up as one of the best regulated in the kingdom, under 
the old system; and that I believe with justice ; and if these are the results of 
one of the best regulated, I leave you to judge what must be the case with others, 
not so well conducted. Now, I must invite your attention to the manner in 
which these juveniles are treated. The course followed with them is to send 
them from the police court to the jail in the prison van, wherein they are mixed 
with offenders of all classes and ages. On arriving there, they are first taken 
into the reception room, which, I may state, on the femalé side has six compart- 
ments or cells opening out from it—three on each side ; and sometimes there are 
as many as five persons crammed into these cells, which, when designed and 
built under the direction of Howard, were intended to hold only one. In these 
cells, girls are mixed with adults, and remain often from four o’clock in the after- 
noon until two next day, when they go before the surgeon, in order to satisfy him 
that they have no disease which shall disqualify them from mixing with other 
persons. When they have passed that muster, as I may term it, the juvenile 
offenders are sent into what is called the school class. In this class, there have 
been as many as sixty girls under sixteen years of age; and yet there are but 
twelve rooms or cells for them to sleep in, and here they are doomed to remain 
from half past seven in the afternoon until seven o’clock in the morning in winter, 
so that the inmates pass the whole of that interval in a situation where they can 
not possibly be under the control or supervision of the officers, and are left to un- 
restricted conversation, which you can readily imagine to be of such a character 
as not to tend to their edification. Now, it so happens, that with the best inten- 
tions on the part of the matron and the female warders, who have the charge of 
them, it is quite impossible to prevent the mixing of the unsophisticated with 
experienced thieves. There are many instances in which the same cell has con- 
tained five girls, one of whom has been under sentence of transportation—two 
others in jail, and convicted of felony several times before—while the remaining 
two were novices in guilt, and young in the career of vice. Now, what must be 
the result of such a state of association? It is right that the criminal should be 
reformed because I hold that the object of improvement is not merely the pun- 
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ishment, but the reformation of the offender. And yet the very first step we 
take in Liverpool, with a view to that object, is to mix up children of seven or 
eight years of age—for we have one now waiting for trial who is not eight years 
old—with persons who have been for a long period hardened in a career of vice. 
When I tell you that I have one of my own children of the same age, I need not 
assure you that I never look on one of those poor little saplings without feelings 
of the deepest commiseration. These children are or have been, as dear to their 
parents, as mine are to me, and I feel that when they are taken into jail for the 
purpose of punishing their crimes and reforming them, you have no right—I have 
no right—the country has no right—to put these unfortunate little ones in such a 
position as must inevitably issue in their utter depravation. Such, then, is the result 
on the female side of the prison ; on the male side matters are no better. * * * 
What, I would ask, can it be but ruinous and disastrous, as our jail returns ex- 
hibit? I have already mentioned the proportion of recommitments; and I can 
illustrate, from my own inquiries, the after careers of some of these offenders. I 
take a page, then, at random from the school register of four years ago, and I find 
that of the thirty whose names are upon that page—not selected cases, but taken 
in the order in which they came to jail—eighteen have been transported ; two 
are now in jail, having been frequently recommitted in the mean time; one out 
of the thirty is in employment; one has emigrated ; two have died, one imme- 
diately after being discharged, the other shot in the streets during a public dis- 
turbance ; leaving six, out of the thirty, whose history I have not been able to 
trace, but who, in all probability, have quitted the town and neighborhood of Liv- 
erpool, to visit Birmingham or Manchester, or some other large town. I find, 
also, that the average number of times in jail of these thirty is eight and a half; 
the average time spent by them in jail is fifteen months; the cost to the borough 
of Liverpool, on the average, is £32, 15s.; while the further cost of transporta- 
tion of those eighteen averages £48 ; the gross average expense of each of these 
thirty criminals being £62, 7s. 

The cost of every young criminal to Liverpool is illustrated in a memorial of 
the magistrates to Parliament, asking for a reformatory school, in the following 
statement :—That the costs of apprehension, maintenance, prosecution, and pun- 
ishment, was of 
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It thus appears that the average cost of these fourteen prisoners was about £63, 
8s.; while I have shown that the average cost of thirty boys, who were not 
selected, bear in mind, as the worst cases; not taken at random, but in the order 
of their commitments, was £62, 7s. ; showing almost coincident results. And 
here I must inform you that I have not taken into account the cost of maintenance 
in the colonies, and the loss of property by the community. If I did it would add 
immensely to the calculations I have laid before you. And yet I may say, that 
in Liverpool jail, which was referred to by the late excellent inspector of prisons, 
Mr. Hill, as one of the cheapest in expenditure in the kingdom, the average cost 
per head of the prisoners is only £12, whereas in many other jails it is £15, and 
in some nearly double. But great as is the expense of juvenile crime, the charge 
entailed upon us must not be estimated solely by the expense incurred on account 
of the offenders whilst they remain in that category. After they reach the age 
of seventeen or eighteen, they pass out of the class of juvenile offenders, and 
become adults, their habits of crime becoming more fully developed, and the ex- 
pense, of course, being greatly increased. I find that, taking forty-two individ- 
uals—male adults—at this moment in Liverpool jail, who were first received 
there as juvenile thieves, the aggregate commitments amount to 401, or 9} times 
each on the average. The average career in crime was five years and four 
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months. These are all known thieves, and their cases are looked on (humanly 
speaking) as entirely hopeless. Under present circumstances the course pursued 
can only have a corrupting and vitiating effect upon those who have not yet 
arrived at years of maturity. Of the forty-two instances to which I have referred, 
there are six under sentence of transportation. One first commenced his career 
of crime at the age of nine years, and has been nineteen times in jail; and when 
I mention that, | need not bring forward any further proofs of the uselessness 
of all attempts at reformation, so long as there is not a radical change in the 
present vicious arrangements. There is another of twenty years of age, who, 
since being sentenced to transportation, has made a violent and determined 
attempt on the life of one of the officers of the prison. I will show the same 
results with the females. Out of twenty-six females, all of whom commenced as 
juveniles, I find that twenty-five have been in jail, on the average, seven times 
each; the other I do not think it fair or proper to bring forward as an average 
example, because she has been fifty-seven times in jail. The average time each 
is known to spend in jail is five years. Now, I think I have established my posi- 
tion that the Liverpool jail, although singled out for special condemnation by the 
inspector of prisons, is the most effectual institution that can be devised for trans- 
mitting and propagating crime. Such is the evil, and such its extent. What can 
we look to as its remedy ? 


Rev. Francis Bishop, Minister of the Liverpool Domestic Mission 
Society, submitted some remarks, which pointed out the preliminary 
training school for the young criminals of Liverpool. 


In four of the best streets, occupied by the honest and industrious working 
classes in Liverpool, there are 411 children between the ages of five and fourteen. 
Of that number 206 go to a day school; 29 to evening ragged schools; and 176 
go to no school at all. Now, if we look at those streets which supply the inmates 
of the prisons—the worst class of streets—we find most disheartening results. 
An inquiry instituted about a year ago gave the following statement, which is 
equally applicable to the present state of matters. In Brick street, there were 
436 children, between five and fourteen years of age, and of these only 51 went 
to school—some of them only to an evening school—leaving 385 who went to no 
school whatever. In Crosby street, which was referred to by the reverend gen- 
tleman who last addressed you, there were 484 children, between the ages of 
five and fourteen, only 47 of whom went to school, leaving 437 who received no 
education at all. In another of this class of streets, which is very populous, an 
inquiry was made yesterday morning. The street to which I refer is called New 
Bird street, and it was intended to have ascertained the condition of the whole 
of the inhabitants as regards education ; but it was found that the time was too 
short, and accordingly only the first three courts were taken—not selected—but 
taken in order. Well; it was found that there were 119 children between the 
ages of five and fourteen; and only 3 out of that number went to school. In- 
cluding the front houses adjoining these courts, we found that there were 163 
children between the ages I have mentioned ; and of that number 16 went to a 
day school; 4 to an evening ragged school; and no less than 143 to no school at 
all. Now, these are very startling facts, and I mention them merely to afford you 
a fair specimen of the educational condition of the streets of Liverpool in which 
the classes whose welfare we are met to promote, reside ; and although I believe 
that the juvenile population of Liverpool is somewhat worse than that of great 
towns generally, yet I am afraid that the condition of Birmingham, Manchester, 
and London, is not greatly superior in this respect. * * * My opinion is that 
we shall never be able to reach this class of juvenile offenders so as to operate 
effectually in diminishing their numbers, until we make the parents feel, and that 
through the pocket. They must be made to understand, by being required to 
contribute to the maintenance of their children, when they come within the grasp 
of the law, that they can not throw off with impunity the sacred obligations 
which the Almighty has imposed on every parent. I will say no more than 
that compulsory attendance must also be enforced on the vagrant class—that 
class who are on the high road to crime—by some such mode as that adopted in 
Aberdeen. 
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Mr. William Locke, Honorary Secretary to the London Ragged 
School Union, remarked: 


It is now about eight years since a few friends in London joined me in the 
establishment of the ragged school union; but since then we have managed to 
increase the number of schools, in London alone, from sixteen to one hundred 
and two. We have now about fifteen thousand children, who are being taught 
in these schools; above one hundred and sixty paid teachers; and above one 
thousand three hundred teachers who give voluntary assistance. Now, although 
I have no wish to shrink from the work, yet I have come here to declare that we 
are not equal—depending as we do upon voluntary contributions alone—to the 
great task we have undertaken. It is true that in some of our schools we have 
the ragged now clothed, the dirty become clean, and the riotous made orderly, 
so that many who visit us can not see the difference between these and any other 
schools, These desirable results are brought about by collateral cases, such as 
the clothing clubs, the industrial classes, the mothers’ associations, and kindred 
institutions, which come in with powerful assistance to improve the habits, ap- 
pearance, and nature of the children. But still with all that aid, we are unable 
to cope with the great evil, or to put a check upon juvenile crime; and we feel 
that still there is a very large class we make little improvement upon. This class 
consists of vagrants, mendicants, and petty thieves, who require to be fed before 
they will be taught, and for whom more industrial, refuge, or feeding schools are 
required than our funds can sustain. There is, in London, a very large number 
of children coming under that category. Lord Ashley, in the House of Com- 
mons, some years ago, said there were 30,000 of them; but my opinion, at the 
time, was that the number was much larger. [I believe that there can not be less 
than 200,000 of them in the entire country, and from this class, I am quite sure, 
come nearly all the juvenile criminals in our prisons. They are the very seed 
plot of crime. Now, how are we to meet this mass of vice and wretchedness ? 
Many of them are starving in the streets; many of them are indeed “ perishing 
for lack of knowledge as well as feed.” In three points of view this great class 
have been considered, viz. :—as expensive—as dangerous—and as perishing ; but 
there is another point arising from these; they are greatly to be pitied. With 
regard to the expense, no one can doubt but that it is excessive, not only as 
respects the property they steal, but in their apprehension, their trial, their main- 
tenance in prison, and their transportation. We have information from some of 
these boys, who live by thieving, of the great sums of money they expend in the 
course of the year, that would astonish you all, filched from the pockets, or houses 
and shops, of the industrious classes. They are dangerous, with regard to society, 
in disturbing the peace and morality of the neighborhood where they dwell ; but, 
in another sense, they are dangerous, viz.: in their evil example thus shown to 
the better class of children, and in innoculating others with their vicious habits. 
But they are also perishing, and the objects of our deep commiseration. They 
are without education or instruction of any kind; they are ignorant of all good ; 
they are criminal, in many cases, from dire necessity, and “ more sinned against 
than sinning.” They are not, therefore, to be visited with the same kind of pun- 
ishment we inflict upon adult criminals. Nay, I hold it to be now an acknowl- 
edged principle, that we should not treat as criminals those children who had no 
sense of right and wrong—and I very much doubt if we have any just right to 
punish children for breaking laws with which we have never made them ac- 
quainted, or for violating duties which we have never taught them to respect. 
Look for a moment at their pitiful and forlorn condition; in one night Lord 
Shaftesbury found no less than thirty-five of these poor children sleeping—hud- 
dled together under the dry arches by Field Lane, Smithfield. Night after night 
fancy these boys—or just picture to yourselves one of them herding there un- 
washed, unfed, uncared for by the thousands around—to snatch a weary sleep ; 
and coming out from his hard, damp, comfortless bed in the morning—it may be 
in a cold, dull, winter’s day—without friends, without a home, without a single 
soul in all the wide world to care for or to guide him. How, I ask, is it possible 
for such a lad, starving for bread, to escape the commission of crime? These 
children, without character and without any employment, must be vagrants or 
thieves in order to live—and therefore are they to be deeply commiserated. 
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Some of these very boys we have succeeded in rescuing. Thank God for it. 
From one of them (I mean one of those found in Field Lane) who emigrated, we 
have a letter stating that he is earning 35s. a week as a printer in Melbourne, (a 
most gratifying fact,) and thanking us most heartily for all that has been done for 
him. And will any body tell me that these children have not hearts, and can not 
be reformed? I could tell of cases, not by tens but by hundreds, in which boys 
and girls, taken out of the mire and the gutter—the very sweepings of the streets— 
as it were, have become honest and useful members of society. Out of some 400 
boys whom we have sent to the colonies from various schools, we have hardly 
heard of a single return to criminal practices; but on the contrary, we find that 
in almost every case they are doing well, and earning an honest livelihood. * * * 
As regards those children we can not reach—those who need to be fed, and even 
lodged, ere they can be taught—how can we expect to gather fruit from thistles, 
or to draw pure water from a muddy source? We may endeavor to reform them 
after falling into crime, and it is our duty ; but the chances are that we shall only 
be partially successful. Would it not be far better to prevent them falling into 
crime at all? It was truly and eloquently said by Dr. Guthrie, that it is a beauti- 
ful sight to see the life-boat dashing through the waves to save the shipwrecked 
mariners ; but much more beautiful was it to behold the lighthouse beacon which 
might prevent the wreck altogether. I perfectly agree with the committee on 
juvenile crime of the county of Aberdeen, a short passage from whose report I beg 
leave to read. They assert: 

“That the present mode of dealing with juvenile offenders has not attained the 
end desired; that neglected outcasts, for whom neither the funds of the public, 
nor the generosity of private individuals, have cared, have been allowed to grow 
up in the midst of a Christian people, without any instruction in the first princi- 
ples of religion and even morality, and are not, at least in the first instance, the 
legitimate objects of vindictive punishment—that it is just and right, before inflict- 
ing punishment, and branding for life with the character of a felon, to give the 
outcast child a chance of improvement—to put clearly before him the path of 
duty; aud if after this training, he wilfully depart from it, then society has done 
its duty by him; and if he incur merited chastisement, he must, in his heart, ac- 
knowledge that he has deserved it.” 

This being the case, it strikes me that the work will never be thoroughly done 
by private benevolence. A great public good should be the work of the public. 
When I first took up the subject of ragged schools, they were merely evening 
schools, for gathering in from the streets outcast, neglected children. Such I still 
consider to be the genuine ragged school. But now, when we find it necessary 
for a large class to be fed, and clothed, and lodged, and cared for, and sent abroad, 
&e., &c., I am inclined to say I can not undertake all this. The parish or gov- 
ernment must help us; and it is their duty, on the score of economy, philanthropy, 
and self-preservation, to do so. 


A. Thompson, Esq., Chairman of the Aberdeen County Prison 
Board, made a short statement of the Industrial Schools in Aberdeen, 
established mainly at the suggestion, and by the efforts of Mr. Sheriff 
Watson. 


We have now had an experience of ten years, the first of our schools having 
been established in October, 1841. We commenced that school with about 
twenty boys, and we gradually increased the number to seventy or eighty, which 
is about the utmost limit our experience leads us to believe an industrial school 
ever ought to be allowed to attain. Two years afterwards we established a small 
school for girls; that school has since been divided into two, and in each of these 
there are now from sixty to seventy scholars. But we found that, although we 
were able to accomplish a certain amount of good in the city of Aberdeen, still we 
had not by any means attained all the good we desired. We found the streets 
infested by little vagrants and beggars ready to commit all sorts of annoying depre- 
dations. We therefore resolved to avail ourselves of a local act of Parliament, 
by which it was provided that begging and vagrancy were crimes punishable by 
the magistrates. You will be perhaps surprised to learn that in Scotland we have 
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no vagrant act, and that vagrancy is not an offense there which, of itself, and 
alone, can be punished, as in England—but in the city of Aberdeen this power is 
possessed by the magistrates, under the provision of the local police act, aud they 
gave the aid of their authority to the gentlemen who wished to extend the opera- 
tion of the industrial schouls to a class of children still lower in the social scale 
than those who were already in attendance. Accordingly, orders were given on 
a certain day in the year 1845, to the police, to capture every little vagrant boy or 
girl whom they might find in the streets, and in the course of two hours seventy- 
five were collected—and if you can conceive seventy-five dirty ragged little chil- 
dren, trained up in all sorts of vice and wickedness, and unaccustomed to any sort 
of restraint, collected together in our small apartment, you may form some idea 
of the scene of confusion and uproar which ensued. The whole of the first day 
was spent in endeavoring to bring them into something like order, and in furnish- 
ing them with the only thing they seemed to appreciate, viz.: three good substan- 
tial meals. When dismissed in the evening, they were informed that they might 
return the next day or not just as they pleased, but if they did not come back 
they would not be allowed to beg in the streets. Next morning, to the delight of 
all interested, almost the whole of them returned, and the system has been pur- 
sued from that day to this. When we begun this plan there were in Aberdeen 
280 children known to the police, who lived constantly by begging and petty 
thefts. For the last seven or eight years scarcely one had been seen, cases do 
occasionally occur, but they are very rare. We have almost completely succeeded 
in extirpating the race of juvenile beggars in Aberdeen. 

The next step in the history of our experience is perhaps the most interesting 
of all. Our establishment at first, of the boys’ and girls’ school, certainly cleared 
the streets of one part of the juvenile delinquents, but neither the worst nor the 
most dangerous class, Those whom we caught on the second occasion were 
those training up manifestly to fill our prison cells. Now what are the results as 
to them? The number of boys and girls in the schools last described are generally 
about 100—of those who have been at this school, seventy-one have since we 
opened been placed in situations where they are now maintaining themselves by 
their own honest industry: and what is perhaps still more satisfactory, of the 
whole 171 who have passed, or are now passing through our hands, not one indi- 
vidual has been taken up by the police for any offense great or small. 

When the schools were first started—like many other new and untried 
schemes—they met with considerable opposition, but a few resolute friends stood 
by them. The first success was not very obvious, and after they had been opened 
about two years the funds fell off, and we experienced that “excruciating agony,” 
want of money, which was referred to by one of the gentlemen who has preceded 
me, and, in consequence, the number of children in the schools was reduced to the 
lowest possible point. But by this time the scheme had begun to take some little 
hold of: the public mind, and {[ am rejoiced to tell you that the working classes of 
Aberdeen came forward and expressed an earnest desire that the schools should . 
not be given up, but that if possible they should be carried on and extended. They 
offered to raise subscriptions among themselves, and subscription papers were ac- 
cordingly carried round, both among the higher and among the lower classes, and 
I have to say, that of the whole amount contributed, two-thirds came from the hard 
earnings of the working men and the working women of Aberdeen. By this most 
happy and timely addition to the funds we were enabled to get over the difficulties 
which threatened us, and we have been just able to keep moving ever since. The 
total number of children at all the schools is somewhere about four hundred. 

There are still two or three more statistical facts which I wish to place before 
the meeting. We were much annoyed in the county of Aberdeen by the number 
of juvenile vagrants who came out from the city. We employed the rural police 
to prepare returns to see what effect the juvenile schools were producing. The 
first return was not thought of until the year 1845. We were then informed that 
in that year (1845) the rural police apprehended 62 little children, or juvenile 
vagrants, who were traveling alone throughout the county, begging or stealing on 
their own account. In the year 1846, the number was réduced to 14; in 1847 it 
was further reduced to 6; in 1848 the number was again 6; in 1849 it was re- 
duced to 1; and in 1850 it rose again to 2! so that we have pretty thoroughly 
disposed of that class of offenders. 33 
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It is a practice with us, as it is I believe in England, for women to go out beg- 
ging through the country, attended by children, sometimes their own, and some- 
times hired, with the sole end and object of exciting compassion, and obtaining 
additional alms. In 1841 the rural police stopped in the county of Aberdeen 1,203 
of these persons. That number was gradually reduced year by year, until, in 
1850, there were only 387—less than a third of the number we had nine years 
before. 

There is another test which, with your permission, I shall furnish you. In the 
year 1841, before the schools were opened in Aberdeen, the juvenile commitments 
to the Aberdeen prison amounted to 61. In the year 1850, the number was re- 
duced to 14. ButI can give you a still more striking evidence of the value of 
these schools. In 1845 we were obliged, in a great measure, to close the doors 
of our schools, for the reasons which I have already mentioned. I have stated that 
in 1841 there were 61 juvenile delinquents; in 1842 the number was reduced to 
30; and in 1843, when the schools were partly closed, the number rose again to 
63. Now here, I think, is correct evidence of how the schools are working. Open 
the schools, and keep the children in regular attendance, and the juvenile vagrants 
disappear ; juvenile crime is diminished—shut the doors, and they immediately 
reappear, flourish, and increase. 

We have, in addition to our proper schools, what we term a child’s asylum, and 
this is an essential part of the system. It is a place to which any child found wan- 
dering or deserted is conveyed in a friendly manner by the police. It is attached 
to the House of Refuge, and the directors of that establishment give every‘ possible 
facility for superintending the management of the children. The children are kept 
here until the committee meet. Formerly they met every day, but now it is not 
necessary to do so; they are summoned when required. Each case is investi- 
gated most minutely ; if it appears that the parents are able to take charge of the 
children, or that they ought to do so, they are sent for and remonstrated with, and 
induced, if possible, to do their duty. If it appears that they have a claim upon 
any parish, then a correspondence takes place between the committee and these 
parochial authorities, and the child is sent to its parish; but in the greater number 
of cases the child is placed at once in one of our industrial schools. The object of 
this minute scrutiny is to prevent improper persons getting upon our very limited 
funds. We wish to keep these funds sacred for the persons who are really suita- 
ble objects, and who belong to the city. In all our schools the system is the same. 
As a general rule, the children Jearn about four hours’ lessons in the day, four to 
five hours’ work, one to one and a half hours’ play, and three good substantial 
meals. Much has been said to-day, and the importance of the question can not 
be denied, as te the policy of compelling the children to attend these schools. 
Hitherto our experience has shown us that no compulsion is necessary beyond the 
attraction of the three substantial meals. Most of them were previously unaccus- 
tomed to a regular supply of wholesome food; they svon learn its value, and re- 
quire no other inducement to return daily to their work and lessons; and [ ven- 
ture to say that the attendance of these poor children, the very outcasts of society, 
at these schools, is more regular than among schools of a higher class. With re- 
gard to time, I may state that they come in summer at seven and in winter at eight 
o’clock in the morning ; there is then an hour or an hour and a half’s religious and 
miscellaneous instruction, such as geography, facts in natural history, and occa- 
sionally a singing lesson. The children then spend a short time in play, and after- 
wards breakfast. From ten to two they work. At two o’clock they dine, and 
after some recreation they work from three to four, and from four to seven they 
have lessons suited to their different ages, and at seven they have a plain substan- 
tial supper, and a short religious exercise follows; after which the whole are dis- 
missed to their homes. Now this plan of sending them back to their homes is a 
point upon which we have had many anxious consultations. The propriety of 
allowing them to return to their degraded and debased parents was questioned by 
many as being calculated to destroy the moral influence which the school exercised 
over them. But our experience tends to show that the reverse is the case. I 
frankly admit that it is a doubtful question, and many exceptional cases may occur ; 
but we know also instances in which the saving knowledge of truth obtained at 
school has been communicated to the outcast parents through the little child. We 
think, then, that we have been successful in Aberdeen to a great extent, and, in- 
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deed, even beyond the extent we hoped to obtain when these schools were first 
established. The two great principles which we have endeavored to act upon are 
these—to show the children from. the first that we really and truly love them, and 
desire their good, and that all our exertions, whether in the way of teaching, or 
feeding, or remonstrating with them against evil conduct, are solely and only with 
the desire of doing them good, and that lesson the children themselves seem to 
have learned. But above and beyond this, we have sought to base our every step 
upon God’s revealed word. * * * We have been told truly to-day of the 
expense the public are put to in keeping the youthful convict in prison. If I re- 
member aright, the lowest estimate was £18 or £20 a year. That is precisely 
our own experience in Scotland. But when we get hold of these children, and 
instead of sending them to prison, bring them to our industrial schools, we find the 
whole expense of teaching and feeding them is under £5 a year. And of that 
expense, on an average, about £1, 5s. is saved to the school by the work of the 
children. So that we can bring up children—so far as man can do it—honestly, 
and industriously, and religiously, at an expense of £3, 15s. per annum. Whereas, 
if you send them to the poor-house, they cost about £10 per annum each with us, and 
I believe a larger sum in this country. If they are sent to prison, we know that 
the expense is from £18 to £25; and if we send them upon the distant voyage to 
Australia, we know that the cost altogether amounts to a sum not much, if at all, 
under £300 sterling. Upon an average of cases, we find that five years’ training 
in the industrial schools is sufficient to make the child a useful member of society ; 
and suppose the expense to amount to £5 per annum, we have then the choice of 
making one of these children an honest and virtuous member of society for £25, 
or of sending him ultimately into a penal settlement, at a cost, including his previ- 
ous training in crime, of about £300. It appears to me that there can be little 
choice to a wise man in the matter. Sir, I have often thought, when I have passed 
a little ragged urchin in the street, one of the numerous class who are being 
trained up to a life of crime and misery, ‘ My poor little fellow, you are just a bill 
of exchange for two or three hundred pounds sterling, drawn upon the public of 
Great Britain, and the last farthing of that sum you will certainly cause us to pay 
before your career is ended.”” Much has been said to day of the expense of our 
prisons, but that is, after all, trifling compared with the enormous expense, and the 
serious loss the country is put to, by the depredations these persons commit. A 
single instance was alluded to, in which a large amount of plunder was carried off ; 
and you yourself, Mr. Chairman, alluded to a case that had occurred in your own 
family. But it is not the plunder from the rich, and the quantity of plate, jewelry, 
and money, that is so taken, that creates the greatest amount of inconvenience ; 
but it is the extreme suffering caused to the working and industrious classes by 
having their hard-earned property taken from them. If you look at the records 
of trials and convictions before judges, and in police offices, you will find that a 
large number of cases occur in which the property is stolen from this class. Many 
of them, too, are afraid to appear to prosecute, and no small part of those crimes 
are committed against the poorer classes of society, which never appear at all. 


Rev. H. Townsend Powell, Chairman of the Warwick County 
Asylum, (who has given, without fee or reward, his time, attention, 
and talent, to the institution for twenty-six years,) gave the following 
account of the earliest reformatory institution of England, which is sit- 
uated at Stretton-on-Dunsmore in the county of Warwickshire : 


The institution commenced its operations in 1818, and in 1827 it was clearly 
ascertained that up to that period forty-eight per cent. of the whole number who 
had been subjected to the experiment had been permanently reformed. It was 
also made clear that a saving had been effected in the county expenditure, result- 
ing from the diminished number of prosecutions, the cost of which was charged 
on the county rates. Under the second master, the proportion of reformations 
was 58 per cent. of those who had quitted the institution. Under the present 
master, it has risen to 64 per cent; and, if we take the latter part of his time 
only, since the last improvement in management has been introduced, it has risen 
to 68 per cent. 
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The system adopted is a system of kindness and persuasion, blended, neverthe- 
less, with salutary coercion and correction. * * * This is effected by daily 
setting before him the comforts of a well-ordered family—by occupying and inter- 
esting his mind—by sending him on little embassies of confidence, and exciting in 
him a feeling of respect for himself and his own character, and inducing him to 
participate in that esprit du corps which regards the honor of the institution, of 
which he is a member, as if if were his own. * * * It is acknowledged by 
all that “evil communications corrupt good manners;”’ and therefore all are 
anxious to separate uncontaminated juveniles from old offenders; but it is not so 
generally acknowledged that association is no less availing for the propagation of 

than evil. * * * I adopted the conclusion that association is no less 
availing for the purpose of reformation than it is for the purpose of contamina- 
tion, and that the difference is this? where the preponderating moral influence is 
in favor of evil, there evil will increase: on the contrary, where the preponderat- 
ing moral influence is in favor of virtue and religion, there virtue and religion will 
flourish and abound. This principle has been invariably borne in mind in con- 
ducting the institution at Stretton-on-Dunsmore, and I can not help thinking that 
if it were in a more favorable locality, and a power of detention, but without bars, 
and gates, and walls, were given us by law, we should be able to exhibit a yet 
more favorable result than any which has yet appeared. But, if we are to carry 
on our experiment on a larger scale, I would still urge the adoption of the sugges- 
tion contained in the memoir of 1827, viz.: that the institution should consist of 
one or more establishments, under the same general surveillance, but varying in 
strictness of discipline ; so that the return of the criminal to honesty, should be 
accomplished by a coresponding return of liberty. 


In pursuing this subject, we will introduce a particular account of the 
organization and management of several of the institutions referred to 
in the foregoing discussion, and will begin with the Rauhen-Hause at 
Horn, near Hamburgh, which may be regarded as the pioneer and 
model of all the others. 
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REFORM SCHOOL OF THE RAUHEN-HAUS, 


aT 


HORN, NEAR HAMBURG. 


Tue Redemption Institute, or Rauhen-Haus, at Horn, four or five 
miles out of the city of Hamburg, was established by an association of 
benevolent individuals, aided by a legacy of Mr. Gercken, in 1833, for 
the reception of abandoned children of the very lowest class. From 
the beginning it has been conducted by Mr. T. H. Wichern who has 
made it the mission of his life, to reclaim this class from habits of idle- 
ness, vagrancy, and crime, by making them feel the blessing of a Chris- 
tian and domestic life, and the pleasure of earning their own bread, and 
of doing good to others, by their own industry. His first step was to 
procure a plain dwelling, and to remove every thing from without or 
within which gave it the appearance of a place of punishment or cor- 
rection ; and in this house he has resided with hisown family. Into the 
bosom of his own family he received three boys of the worst description, 
and in the course of a few months, nine others of the same stamp, mak- 
ing them feel at home, and yet with full liberty to go away if they wished, 
but recognized by him, and his wife, and his sister, as members of the 
same household, and fellow-laborers in the garden and the farm. By 
forgetting or forgiving the past, and encouraging every effort on the 
part of these depraved outcasts of society, to form better manners and 
habits, by addressing them always in the look and tone of heartfelt in- 
terest in their welfare, by patient and long suffering forbearance with 
their short comings, by touching exhibitions, at appropriate times, of the 
character and teachings of Christ, by regular instruction in the branches 
of an elementary education, by alternate recreation and employment, of 
which they receive the return not only in their own comfortable lodging 
and support, but in small but constantly accumulating savings, Mr. 
Wichern succeeded in working remarkable changes in the character of 
a large majority of all who became inmates of his family. 

By degrees the establishment has been extended from a single house 
to nine, on the original plan of not increasing the size of each, so to im- 
pair its domestic character, and to make each family to some extent an 
independent community, having its own house—father and mother, its 
own garden, table, fireside, and family worship ; and yet all the families 
uniting in larger meetings and operations, as neighbors and a community, 
and all looking to Mr. Wichern as the patriarch of the whole estab- 
lishment. The following account of the institution is taken from the Re- 
port of M. Ducpetiaux, inspector general of prisons to the minister of jus- 
tice, preparatory to the organization of the reform school of Belgium. 
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The reform school of the Rauhen-Haus, at Hern, near Hamburg, was founded 
in 1833, by a society of charitable persons, and by the aid of private contributions, 
for the purpose of receiving and reforming vicious and unfortunately situated chil- 
dren. Commenced in a modest building roofed with thatch, from which it has 
taken its name, it now occupies about twenty-five acres of ground, upon which 
have been built, as they have been needed, a dozen houses, more or less spacious, 
each one of which has its proper destination. These houses are, 

1. The old thatched house, the cradle of the institution, serving for the dwell- 
ing of a family composed of twelve children and their chief. It contains, besides, 
the apartments of one of the principal instructors, a preparatory department for 
children entering, and the business office, of which more will be said below. 

2. The bakery building, with the storehouse for grain ; containing also the gar- 
dener’s lodgings, and those of five apprentices and a printing assistant. 

3. The Swiss house, occupied in the lower story by the printing office, and 
above by the boys’ infirmary and the store-room for paper. 

4. The working house, containing in the first story a number of workshops for 
carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, spinners, wooden-shoe makers, &c., and above, 
apartments for a family of boys and a number of brothers. 

5. The bee-hive is occupied in the first story by a family of boys, and above by 
the lodgings of a number of brothers and the teacher of an e’ementary class. 

6. The girls’ house, accommodating two families of little girls, one of which oc- 
cupies the lower story and the other the upper. 

7. The tower building containing the chapel or oratory, the library, the school- 
rooms, the preparatory department for girls, sundry rooms used by the children 
and brothers, the apartments of the second head instructor, &c. 

8. The mother house, containing, besides the apartments of the director and his 
family, the kitchen, the laundry and store-room of provisions, lodging for some 
girls, the chambers for strangers, and some other premises for the use of the es- 
tablishment. 

9. The stables, the horse stables, store-room of farming tools; together with 
the apartments of the farming overseer, and the sheds serving for barns and store- 
rooms. 

10. The bookbinding and stereotyping shop. 

11. The fisher’s cabin ; lodging a family of boys and a group of brothers. 

12. The shepherd’s cabin ; containing in the first story a division of new comers 
with their overseer ; above the brothers’ infirmary, and the apartments for pupils 
re-entering the establishment. 

13. The wash-room and its appurtenances. 

All these buildings are scattered and grouped picturesquely about, among the 
gardens belonging to the establishment. Several of them have been built by the 
children, with the help of the brothers overseeing them. There are three divis- 
ions in the establishment. 

1. The reform school for children ; which contains on an average 100 pupils, of 
whom two-thirds are boys, and one-third girls. 

2. The institute of brothers, including the officers of the institution and assistants ; 
and which serves also asa preparatory or normal school for the young men intend- 
ing to join the “inner mission” founded by M. Wichern. The inner mission is 
intended, among other things, to train chiefs of families, overseers for reform 
schools, prisons, charitable institutions, hospitals, agents for Christian associations, 
(Bible societies, mutual aid societies.) working missionaries for home and colonies, 
&c. The institute contained 34 brothers in 1847; at which period 20 had left 
the establishment, and were acting in some of the above capacities, in Germany, 
Switzerland, and America. 

3. The printing establishment and business office, including a bookseller’s, a 
bookbinder’s, and a stereotyper’s shop. 

These three departments, although attached to a common center, have each 
their separate existence, accounts and appropriations. They all originate from the 
private association, and are sustained by subscriptions, gifts, and legacies. The 
reform school has chiefly a local character, and draws its support principally from 
the city of Hamburg. The institute of brothers is of a more general character, and 
is accordingly principally supported by beneficent persons elsewhere. The print- 
ing office and business establishment was organized by a stock company, and 
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its profits are applied in certain proportions to the two other sections of the es- 
tablishment. 

The pupils of the reform school are classed in groups of 12 children. Each 
family under the supervision of a brother or sister, according to the sex of the chil- 
dren, occupies, as we have seen, a separate habitation, consisting of a sitting-room 
and a common sleeping-room, There are five families of boys, and two of girls ; 
and besides a preparatory department for new comers, before their admission and 
regular location in families. 

To each family is attached a group of brothers, of whom one fills the place of 
chief or father, and the others assist him or supply his place in regular order. 

The officers, &c., employed in the government supervision, and other services 
of the establishment, are, 1. the director and his family. This post has been filled 
since the origin of the institution, by M. Wichern, with remarkable distinction ; 
it is chiefly to his efforts and persevering zeal that the Rauhen-Haus owes its com- 
pletion and prosperity; 2. three instructors; 3. three or four foremen or assist- 
ants ; 4. brothers, whose number is various and increasing ; 5. two sisters or as- 
sistants; 6. twelve workmen in the printing and business establishment, merely 
paid wages, and not lodged on the premises. 

The instruction given to the pupils does not differ from that given in good Ger- 
man primary schools. The labor performed is of various kinds, and executed by 
separate families and pupils. They include the domestic labors, the housekeeping 
and house-work, field and garden culture, and certain industrial occupations, whose 
profits are added to the resources of the establishment. 

Under the first class of occupations are, shoe-making, making and mending 
clothes and bedding, carpentry, wooden-shoe making, woolen thread-spinning, in 
which the young children are employed, baking, masunry and painting, house- 
keeping, cleaning house, furniture, &e. 

The farming work is directed by a farming overseer. The land is principally 
cultivated by the spade; and the large kitchen-garden furnishes abundance of 
legumes (beans or peas) for the consumption of the establishment. There are 
several head of cattle on the farm. There has been established a basket-making 
shop, which employs a number of children during winter. 

The workshops proper are the printing shop, the bindery, lithographing shop, 
coloring shop, stereotypery, and wood-engraving shop. A silk-weavers’ shop has 
also been in operation since 1846. 

The girls are chiefly busied in the household, and fill the places of servants, 
cooks, washerwomen, ironers, laundry-women, and seamstresses. The younger 
assist the elder ; they pick legumes, make and mend coarse linen, knit and mend 
stockings, and keep the rooms in order. They all keep in order and mend their 
own clothes. 

All this work, except the printing and bookbinding, is performed under the di- 
rection and supervision of brothers or sisters, who, as a general rule, are expected 
to understand, at entering the establishment, some one of the occupations prac- 
ticed there. 

The physical training of the Rauhen-Haus is at once simple and healthy. Noth- 
ing is neglected as to care of bedding, clothing, neatness, and sanitary regulations. 
Although the establishment is very healthy, a physician visits the establishment 
regularly. The food is frugal, but abundant. It usually consists, at breakfast, of 
soup thickened with buckwheat flour cooked in milk ; at dinner, of soup of various 
kinds, rice, barley, beans and others, with potatoes; to which are added in sum- 
mer, green legumes, and meat regularly twice a week ; at supper, of a piece of 
bread and a glass of beer, or of the remains of dinner, The children are not put 
on allowance, and may eat as much as they please. The brothers eat at their own 
ordinary, except at supper, when they dine at a common table, presided over by the 
wife or mother of the director, at which also sit children whose birthdays are 
celebrated. 

The children are admitted at from eight to ten years of age, and remain at the 
establishment until after their confirmation, or until they can be placed in good sit- 
uations, or returned to their families without inconvenience. In 1845, of 82 chil- 
dren, four (girls) were from 8 to 10 years old; 31 from 10 to 14; 29 from 14 to 
16, and 18 from 18 to 23 years. No child, unless orphan or abandoned, is re- 
ceived without the consent of its parents. 
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During ten years after the foundation of the establishment, the average age of the 
children, at the moment of their entrance, was 12 years and 6 months and a half, 
and at the time of their dismission, 17 years, two months, and two-thirds. It fellows 
that the average duration of their stay, was 4 years,2 months, and +4ths. From 
1834 to 1847, there were 120 admissions. Pupils who can not re-enter their fami- 
lies, are usually apprenticed to masters carefully selected from among honest and 
pious artizans. There is no difficulty in getting these situations, and the apprentices 
from the Rauhen-Haus are even sought after, on account of the education and 
practical training which they have received at the establishment. The institution 
continues to’ exercise a beneficiary patronage over its graduates. Apprentices in 
the neighborhood are regularly visited every week or every fifteen days, according 
to the distance, by the brothers, who carry them good advice, and converse with 
them on subjects interesting to them. Every fifteen days they meet in the after- 
noon or evening, in summer at the Rauhen-Haus, and in winter in the town, 
under the presidence of the director. They attend also at the festivals celebrated 
from time to time at the establishment. As active a correspondence as possible is 
maintained with the elder pupils who are at distant places or in strange countries. 
The existence of the institute of brothers, and its extension within the last few 
years, as well as the situation of the brothers in different parts of Germany, facili- 
tate reports, and contribute to maintain, outside the establishment, the spirit which 
reigns within. 

The girls are usually placed at service. 

There is established a patronage fund, which pays expenses of apprenticeship, 
&c., occasioned by procuring situations. 

At the beginning of 1844, of 81 children who had left the establishment, 33 
were apprenticed to artizans or mechanics, 7 entered at service as farm-laborers or 
domestics, 7 had become day-laborers, 11 (girls) had become servants, 9 became 
sailors, 3 entered the army, 1 prepared himself for the university, 5 continue at the 
school ; the occupation of 3 is unknown, and 2 children belonging to a family of 
vagrants have not been able to be kept to any regular occupation. Of this num- 
ber, 27 including the sailors, either have no fixed residence, or are living at a dis- 
tance ; 16 have returned to their families, and consequently have ceased to sustain 
regular relations with the establishment ; 38 remain in regular and more or less 
frequent communication with it. 

According to information very carefully collected about the conduct of these 81 
children, 6 or 7 only are conducting ill; two of these were imprisoned for theft ; 
all the others, 74 or 75, have given no cause for complaint, and some have distin- 
guished themselves by activity in labor and sound morality. A result so favora- 
ble would be very satisfactory in ordinary life; it therefore testifies much more 
strongly in favor of the organization and discipline of the Rauhen-Haus, which, as 
we have already said, receives only vicious or condemned children, or those whose 
primary instruction has been entirely defective. 

At first sight, the organization of the Rauhen-Haus establishment present noth- 
ing ; fault even might be found with the confusion of the buildings, scattered here 
and there, and an absence of centralization which would seem calculated to cause 
difficulties in supervision, and to be contrary to economy. But these apparent 
faults disappear upon studying the interior organization of the institution, and upon 
considering the purpose of its creation. This purpose was to restore a family to 
the children ; to place them within a sphere of relations, duties and affections 
calculated to change their habits, to reform their character, and to elevate their 
souls, The organization of the Rauhen-Haus has therefore been modeled upon 
that of the natural family. The children are classed in groups of 12; each group 
forms one family ; over each family is one overseer, who fills the place of a father. 
All the families besides, are gathered about a common center, and are under the 
authority of a common father, the director who presides over the entire institution 
and watches over its general interests. 

Each family occupies a separate tenement. This is usually in the lower story ; it in- 
cludes a common sitting-room, furnished with benches, tables, and cupboards, and 
having on one side a sleeping-room, and a small apartment serving for washing- 
room, and for a depository for housekeeping utensils. These apartments are distin- 
guished only by neatness and plainness ; they have no ornaments, except gifts pre- 
sented by friendly hands. Each dwelling has a yard for exercise, more or less 
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shady, and a small garden in which the children raise the beans and peas needed 
for their own consumption. All these little gardens are inclosed within the prin- 
cipal garden of the establishment, and form with-it a whole by no means destitute 
of beauty and harmony. 

The chapel, school, and workshop, are common to all, and serve as a common 
bond between the members of different families, who meet each other in them at 
certain intervals. 

In the morning, in summer at } past 4, and in winter at 5, the bell rings, as the 
signal to rise. The brother or sister repeats a short prayer; the children make 
their beds, wash and comb themselves, and usually, in summer, the boys run and 
take a bath in a small river running through the middle of the estate. Each 
family then puts its house in order ; the rooms are cleaned, the furniture dusted. 
If there be time to spare, it is used in study and reading, or in working in the gar- 
den. At 6 the bell rings again, and each family, under the conduct of its overseer, 
proceeds, Bible under arm, to chapel, to attend domestic divine service. This 
service which is performed with solemnity, lasts about an hour, at the end of 
which time each family returns home, where it finds breakfast ready. Half an 
hour is allowed for this, during which the brother reviews and explains, as may be 
necessary, the preceding instruction. From half past seven to twelve, the families 
disperse and form new groups. ‘This time is occupied in school (usually for an 
hour,) and in manual labor in the gardens and workshops. At 12, all the mem- 
bers of each family meet again for dinner; one of the children has set the table ; 
two others have been to the central establishment for provisions ; the meal is 
begun and ended with a short prayer repeated by the brother, who partakes of the 
same frugal fare with the children, and takes advantage of this intercourse to put 
himself on familiar terms with them. After dinner comes play-time ; the children 
play, take care of their flowers, or read; the servants wash and set away the 
cooking and eating utensils. At one the bell gives the signal for returning to 
work which is continued till half past four. From half past four to five, supper 
and rest. From five to seven, the time is again divided between labor and study. 
From seven to eight each family is within its own habitation, where it may busy 
itself in relaxation or in whatever manner it pleases. At eight comes the evening 
divine service, which, like that in the morning, calls all the members of the institu- 
tion together in the chapel. Bedtime is from eight to half past nine, and the day 
ends as it begun, by a short prayer repeated by the brother who lodges in the 
same dormitory with them, but who sits up much longer than they. 

The occupations of Saturday are in some measure different -from those of the 
other days of the week, 2 or 3 children are designated in each family, to clean up 
the house completely ; from 5 to 6, the whole family together puts the yard and 
garden in order, so that all may be neatly arranged for Sunday. From six to 
seven, the brother or sister presides at a conference, where are discussed the events 
of the past week, and matters of interest to the family; the arrangement of 
labor for the next week is made, and the children in charge of them selected ; the 
servants for the time being restore the utensils which they have had in charge, 
and which are committed, after examination, to their successors, who become re- 
sponsible for them in their turn. This species of rotation maintains the activity 
and stimulates the emulation of the children, at the same time that it accustoms 
them to domestic occupations, and gives them a taste for, and habits of, order and 
neatness. 

Sunday is consecrated to worship and rest. Except while in chapel, each family 
remains together during the whole day. In the morning, at a proper time, the 
children change their linen, and put on their festival clothes, which generally differ 
from each other in form and color. The family appointed for that purpose, according 
to a succession previously designated, goes, with spades and rakes, tu the burying- 
ground of the children who have died in the establishment, to put in order, to re- 
place flowers and shrubs, and to keep it in good condition. In the afternoon, after 
having attended divine service, each family, if there is time, goes to walk with its 
overseer. This walk has usually an object ; sometimes to visit a teacher or a far- 
mer in the neighborhood, sometimes to see some remarkable site, monument, or 
establishment. These excursions are varied by games or singing. Sunday is also 
the day for visits from parents ; and some children whose conduct is good, receive 
by way of reward, permission to visit their families, in the town or vicinity. And 
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all the school, meeting together again, attends evening service, which concludes the 


Beers day after morning service, the director holds a short meeting, at which 
the children and the assistants attend. At this meeting faults committed the day 
before are noticed, and the director admonishes or punishes ; the particular ar- 
rangements of the day are announced ; necessary directions to the assistants given, 
and a review made of the children, to see that they are clean and neat, and their 
clothes in good order. 

Every Monday, the director holds a meeting of the assistants, at which special 
reference is made to every child; the director listens to the observations of the 
brothers, and gives them instructions. 

Lastly, on Saturday evening there is held a special meeting for the discussion of 
matters pertaining to labor, economy, supervision of workshops, &c. 

The two head teachers assist the director, and occupy his place, if needed. 
They have charge in particular of the supervision of families and workshops. All 
the premises are also visited once or oftener, every day. In each vestibule are two 
registers ; on one of them is an inventory of the furniture, and on the other the 
inspector enters whatever remarks his visit may have suggested. 

The organization of the Rauhen-Haus is so contrived, as we have remarked, as 
to attach the pupils to the institution, and to unite them and their overseers 
together, as if they were members of the same family. To appreciate the influence 
exerted for this purpose, we must, so to speak, descend into the depths of the es- 
tablishment, and investigate the little events which vary its existence. We will 
only mention, under this head, the festivals at which the pupils and assistants meet 
several times a year. These are of two kinds; one confined to a single family, as 
those which celebrate the birthday and baptism of pupils or brothers, the arrival 
or departure of one of them, &c.; the others are the general festivals at which all 
the families and assistants meet, together with the friends and benefactors of the 
establishment. At these, which take place monthly, the boxes intended to receive 
voluntary gifts are ornamented with flowers, and carried solemnly to the chapel 
by two little girls. They are opened before the assembly, and prayer is offered for 
those persons whose charity contributes to the support of the institution. The an- 
niversary of the foundation of Rauhen-Haus is celebrated every year, with solem- 
nity ; but of all these solgmnities, the most remarkable are those at Advent and at 
Christmas. We shall be thanked for giving, on this subject, some details which 
we find in the tenth report of the director, (1845,) and which give, at the same 
time, an idea of the spirit reigning within the establishment, and of the artless char- 
acter of its members. 

“From the commencement of autumn may be discerned the symptoms of joy at 
the approach of Christmas. A new life seems to animate the families of boys and 
girls. All is excitement ; one is thinking of the gift which he expects, another of 
that which he means to give ; imagination is active ; plans fail and sueceed ; when 
all arrangements are in good train, each family is hard at work within its own par- 
ticular cirele ; every body is carefully keeping a secret; the brothers and sisters 
help the children at their work. As the important day approaches, activity 
redoubles ; not a leisure moment is lost; the weekly evening which each family 
has at its disposal, is especially devoted to these mysterious preparations. What is 
their design? To prepare Christmas presents wherewith to surprise the director 
and his family. Sometimes they are models of the Rauhen-Haus buildings ; some- 
times of religious edifices ; or pictures in relief of scenes from the Bible. Some 
of these models are five or six feet high, and executed with remarkable care and 
accuracy ; in the chapel may be seen the altar, the pulpit, the organ, the stalls, 
the bells; the workshop is supplied with all its tools, the chamber with its furni- 
ture, beds, chairs, tables, stoves, &c. All these articles are carefully hidden until 
the day of their solemn exhibition. Meanwhile, at Advent, begins the religious 
instruction introductory to the coming festivals ; by which their minds and hearts 
are both prepared. The Christmas songs are practiced ; and soon are in every 
mouth ; those lately arrived learn them from the elder ; their meaning and relig- 
ious signification is explained. During the last week of Advent, joy resounds 
from all sides. On the Sunday before Christmas, each family, under the direction 
of the brother its supervisor, goes about the neighborhood to invite to the feast the 
respectable poor, with whom the establishment has constant connection. These 
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good people must also have their gifts; and the pupils take upon themselves this 
responsibility, and appropriate to this purpose their small savings. In these visits 
they sometimes see wretched spectacles ; but a picture before their eyes serves to 
put good thoughts and useful remembrances into their minds. 

At last the holy day is come. All is properly prepared ; the day passes ; it is 
evening. The large vestibule of the “ Mother House’’ is opened, and each family 
arrives in procession, carrying the gift which it has patiently prepared. All the 
articles, whose bulk is sometimes considerable, are arranged in the middle of the 
room, and are ornamented with wreaths and evergreens ; the Christmas tapers 
are lighted, and when all is in complete order the director and his family are in- 
vited to behold the spectacle prepared for them. Their arrival is greeted with 
shouts and songs; the hall glitters with lights; all gather in groups and admire 
the result of the labor of each family ; paintings, transparencies, inscriptions, tes- 
tify to the sincere affection of the children towards their benefactor ; and certainly, 
to him, this testimony is not the least precious of their gifts. During the same 
evening, the assistants and brothers receive the gifts designed for them. The pro- 
gramme of the rejoicings of the next day is communicated to the assembly, the 
Christmas songs which have been printed are distributed, and after having re- 
turned thanks to God by hymns and prayer, the families return in the same order 
to their respective dwellings. 

Next day the bell proclaims the grand festival. All arise in haste by lamp- 
light ; the children put on again their festive garments and gather at the “ Mother 
House,” where was held the joyous meeting of the preceding evening. All sing 
the hymn of the day, and after having returned thanks to God, they return home 
to breakfast. Divine service takes place as usual. Meanwhile the kitchen is in 
unusual activity. At noon, all members of the establishment take their places at 
a large table, and partake of a repast, whose most delicate dishes have been sent 
as presents by friends from the town and neighborhood. Some of these friends, 
some former pupils, some parents, seat themselves among the children, and become 
with them members of one large family. There is joy in every heart; singing 
succeeds ; and before the feast is finished, come the poor invited several days 
before by each family. All rise, in a few minutes every thing is put away in its 
place, and every trace of the repast has disappeared. Each family, with its guests, 
returns to its well-warmed home, to familiar entertainment ; where the children 
sing their prettiest songs, to do honor to their visitors. About half-past two, there 
arrive from every direction the friends of the institution, who, for the sake of at- 
tending this ceremony, have often traveled several leagues in inclement weather, 
and in the depth of winter. The bell rings anew, and the families proceed to the 
chapel, conducting their poor visitors, who at their arrival take their seats at a 
table spread expressly for them. The chapel ornamented with foliage and ever- 
greens, looks like athick grove. Although of considerable size, it can searcely hold 
the numerous audience assembled at the solemnity. The director reads the gos- 
pel for the day, between whose verses are sung hymns appropriated to the occa- 
sion. A discourse chiefly addressed to the poor and to visitors from abroad, 
reviews the purpose, origin, and progress of the institution. Then come forward 
the schools of the neighborhood, with their instructors at their head ; one offers a 
prayer and sings a hymn in memory of the pupils dismissed from the Rauhen- 
Haus ; another invokes the protection of God for poor and abandoned children ; 
another implores pity upon all prisoners; all then unite their voices in a conclud- 
ing hymn, after which each school deposits its modest offering in the box appointed 
for receiving gifts to the establishment. 

It is time to proceed to the decoration of the feast to the memory of absent 
friends. This is the moment which is awaited with so much impatience by the 
children from the beginning of the Advent. From the commencement of this 
period, all the school meets at noon to listen to the reading of those passages of 
scripture which announce the coming of the Messiah; which is followed by the 
singing of ahymn. The chandelier of the chapel is furnished with as many can- 
dels as there are days in Advent; every day one more of these is lighted, so that 
the number of lights constantly corresponds with the approach of the festival. 

We left all the members of the institution in the chapel. No sooner have the 
ceremonies above described terminated, than is commenced the lighting of all the 
tapers in the chandelier, and also of a multitude of wax candles skillfully arranged 
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throughout the building, which quickly glitters with light. This illumination is 
generously furnished by the friends of the establishment. The appearance of the 
chapel, with its tapers, its candles, its green boughs and ornaments, is truly mar- 
vellous. The spectator, especially if for the first time, is overpowered by the en- 
thusiasm of the pupils and the guests. As the illumination proceeds, the singing 
concludes ; when it stops, the director, amidst profound silence, reads the follow- 
ing passage from St. Matthew: “‘ When the Son of Man shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory,” 
&c. After this reading the pupils come forward by families towards the poor 
guests, and give them the little presents which they have prepared for them ; then 
each family in succession sings another song, and the ceremony concludes with a 
prayer and concluding chant, in which all the assistants join. 

The poor return home, carrying salutary impressions and joyful recollections ; 
the children return to their homes until 6 in the evening, when another signal 
calls them to the chapel. Some of the friends of the institution, present in the 
afternoon, have departed ; bat others have arrived to be present at the ceremony 
of the evening. In the interval, tables are arranged in the chapel, on which are 
put the Christmas gifts for the families and the children; which gifts also are 
supplied by the inexhaustible kindness of the benefactors of the institution. These 
gifts are of all descriptions ; books, images, wall-cards, (cartes murales,) little arti- 
cles of furniture, touls, &c.; they are accommodated to the wants, and commonly 
satisfy the desires of each. It is delightful to see the pleasure which is afforded by 
the sight of this little exhibition. Scarcely is the saloon opened, when all, small 
and great, pupils and visitors, hurry in, crowding together as if in a fair, where 
each selects the article which pleases him best. Thus ends the day, which, of all 
the days in the year, is most ardently desired, and leaves the most delightful 
impressions. 

This day has more to-morrows than one; each family renews its own memory 
of it, within itself. Let us transport ourselves to one of these renewals, some 
weeks after Christmas. It is Sunday evening, a new comer would imagine that 
the festival had been postponed for that family, and that it was celebrating it for 
the first time. Evergreens and green pyramids ornament the saloon, and upon 
the table the presents are arranged. The organ, the violin, and the flute, aceom- 
pany all kinds of singing; the joy is as great and as uncontrolled as at the gen- 
eral feast. The guests have not been forgotten; and an invitation to the private 
festival of a family is never neglected. The day before, the children sent written 
invitations to comrades in other families, who are present at the designated time. 
Among them is a newly admitted pupil, who must be shown the manner of keep- 
ing Christmas. The director’s family has also been invited, and comes, bringing 
Christmas cakes or other little presents of the same kind, which are the more wel- 
come as they are more unexpected. While all are rejoicing, the door opens and 
there enters, accompanied by a dozen pupils and a brother, a messenger in strange 
costume, carrying un immense game-bag, and a feathered hat. There is surprise 
in every face, for nobody expected any such apparition. Meanwhile the messen- 
ger comes forward, and delivers to each member of the family a large letter ad- 
dressed to him. All hasten to open them; and after removing several envelopes, 
it appears that each letter contains a small present. Who was the messenger, and 
whence come these tokens of friendship? Another fanfily got news of the festi- 
val, and promptly determined to contribute to it; and so each of its members 
selected from his own property a gift to a comrade in the other family. One pupil 
was appointed to take charge of the gifts, and all accompanied him to enjoy 
the surprise of their brothers, and to partake in their joy. It is unnecessary to say 
that the impromptu visitors receive a cordial welcome ; they take seats at the table 
and partake of the modest supper which is prepared ; the singing goes on, and the 
festivities of the evening prolonged to a later hour than usual, end, as always, by 
prayer to God.” 

The institute of the brothers of the Rauhen-Haus, like the school of foremen at 
Mettray, forms an essential part of the organization. M. Wichern, like M. M. 
Demetz and de Brétignéres, has perceived that the work of reforming vicious and 
condemned children could not be intrusted to mercenary hands ; and that it was 
necessary to accomplish it, to use motive higher than those of temporal interest. 
The brothers of the Rauhen-Haus are to a certain extent similar to the brothers of 
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charity, and brothers of Christian doctrine, in Catholic countries. To be admitted 
to the institute, they must furnish proof that their conduct has always been honor- 
able, and safe from all reproach ; that they have always done the duty of a good 
Christian, and that they have truly a religious vocation ; that they have no infir- 
mity, and enjoy .guod health and a robust constitution ; that they understand farm- 
ing, or some trade useful in the establishment, or at least that they have sufficient 
mechanical talent to learn some one of these occupations ; that they have a certain 
amount of education, or the intelligence and disposition necessary to profit by the 
special course of instruction intended for them in the institution. They ure also 
required to havé the consent of their parents to their entering the proposed career, 
and the certificate of their exemption from military service. Their age at admis- 
sion is usually from twenty to thirty years. Notwithstanding the strictness of 
these conditions, candidates are never wanting, and their number is usually even 
greater than that of disposable places. 

The institute of brothers is supported, like the reform school, by subscriptions 
and private gifts, and has its own separate treasury, finances, and accounts. 

The brothers, in their connection with the reform school, have charge of the di- 
rection of families, and of the supervision of pupils confided to their care. They 
keep them in sight, night and day; they eat with them, sleep in their dormitory 
direct their labor, accompany them to chapel, partake in their recreations and 
sports. Attached at first to families, as assistants, after a certain time of appren- 
ticeship, they undertake, in rotation, the direction. They visit the parents of the 
children, and report to them their conduct and progress ; exercise an active and 
beneficial supervision of the pupils, after their departure from the school ; teach 
the elementary class; assist the director in religious instruction and in the writing 
and correspondence of the establishment. The monthly enrolment or rotation of 
brothers in each family brings each brother successively in contact with all the 
pupils, enlarges their experience, facilitates their apprenticeship and assists in teach- 
ing practical knowledge, and as it were, brings into contact with all the families 
the experience acquired in each. 

Besides these duties, the brothers in turn attend a special course’ of instruction 
presided over by the director, with the assistance of the two head teachers. This 
course occupies twenty hours a week, so distributed as to correspond with the 
working hours of the children, and including religion, sacred and profane history, 
German, geography, pedagogy, singing and instrumental music ; there is also a 
special course in English. The brothers are classed in two divisions, an upper 
and lower, ench directed by one of the teachers. Each course lasts two years, so 
that the complete instruction given to each brother occupies, on an average, four 
years. At the end of this time, the brothers should be prepared to fulfill the duties 
of the “ Inner Mission,’”? whose agents they are. These duties, as we said at the 
beginning of this account, are as various. as the needs which the mission under- 
takes to satisfy. The brothers, accordingly, at leaving the institute, are usually 
placed in one or the other of the following positions : 

Chiefs or fathers of families in reform schools organized like that of the Rauhen- 
Haus ; overseers and assistants for moral discipline, in establishments for children ; 
instructors in the same ; instructors in agricultural schools; directors, stewards, 
overseers, or watchmen in prisons of different kinds; directors or fathers of fami- 
lies in hospitals and charitable institutions ; overseers of infirmaries ; agents of 
benevolent or mutual aid societies ; missionaries and preachers in colonies to Amer- 
ro —— within the country, for journeymen and traveling apprentices, 

c., &e. 

The number of demands for brothers for these different purposes, or other simi- 
lar ones, increases every year ; so that the director is continually trying to extend 
the normal institute intended for their preparation. 

The printing office, the bookselling shop, and their dependencies, attached to the 
establishment in 1842, contribute the double purpose proposed by the founders ; 
they furnish occupation for a number of children during their stay at the Rauhen- 
Haus, at the same time that it teaches them an occupation which they can practice 
after leaving ; and also serve as a means of propagating the principles and views 
which have governed the work undertaken by M. Wichern with such unusual per- 
severance and so much success. Here is published yearly a double report on the 
situation of the reform school, and the condition and progress of the institute of 
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brothers and of the Inner Mission. There is also issued a review, appearing twice 
a month, under the title of ‘‘ Flying Leaves,” (Fliegende Blatter.) which is in- 
tended not only to inform the public of matters concerning the Rauhen-Haus, but 
also to give news of charitable establishments and operations at home and abroad. 
We have not examined the spirit governing these publications, and extending 
throughout the establishment, and consequently have not formed opinions on it. 
Some term it exaggerated ; for our own part we are pleased to see there the ex- 
pression of a sincere and profound conviction, and of a true Christian sentiment of 
compassion for evils and miseries requiring prompt relief. 

The accounts of the different sections of the Rauhen-Haus are kept by the di- 
rector, under the control of the administrative committee of twenty members, 
chosen from among the founders and benefactors of the establishment. Each sec- 
tion has its separate treasury and accounts. The treasuries are eight in number, 
namely : 

1. Treasury of the reform school. 





2 institute of brothers. 
3. « “ «& — office. 
B® “ business establishment, and book shop and dependencies. 
5. * “ childrens’ savings, where account is kept with each, of expenses and 
receipts. 
6. « « « brothers’ savings. 
aa @ “ patronage of the institution. 
8. 6 “ private gifts for particular purposes. 
The accounts of 1844-45, fix the receipts and expenses of the school as follows : 
RECEIPTS. 
ino 66.066 0k 2068 0 caver ecscgeis cotecsests $2,107.40 
0 ee ee ee ee 
‘* payments for board, 
SMI WAN io. 0 4:0: 0:40 0000 ccccvcrssscucesevccseeeces 
6 PABGLT TOCCUPND, «0. occccccccccsccccacsccccsccesooce 
Ns abanirisevsscnciennacdntits pened 4,828.08 


This amount does not include farming produce, receipts from workshops, private 
gifts for particular purposes, nor gifts in kind, which make every year a considera- 
ble sum, and diminish by so much the receipts of the establishment. 








EXPENSES. 

Maintenance and repairs of buildings, .................... $365.14 
Insurance against fire, ............00+ bedeewcawededtopeee 25.70 
IGE DIO MATING. «0 00s ccccscvnrevecsscosaceenee 13.70 
i cinehnnihpbnes rs ahwidakeas atid pbewe peunged eeneas 2,110.00 
ES oo kd ice ahend seundecentgenseceednanwmbak 119 42 
DEC dts ;aedchakbcer grodsens Leahedaedin dane basen ee 323.70 
Pace dsdctecngedecstenrcicsssvecsbesceibesssooses 100.84 
Physician and Arugs,..... occ. ccccccccccsccccccccvccce coon 647.14 
OT SI nccanscensscckesvabetnaceseuenes 208 56 
NE OE II oncsds sc. ccacts esoseses ccecccececccosce 428.56 
rT. (ccavocedesevssepcocdbeshenges 48 2B 
Furniture and cooklng utensils, ...............0eeeeeeee «+. 220.56 
INNS 5.6 eesccves odecte sd cvscice svedebévincvesecsoeney - 14370 
POND SEI ov cccnisescteneuparoresas onstocegeesece - 24.00 
I, vane ncconebsnetingetsncnintoteioeées 224.00 
Cattle,........ benpocrdepewacdspacdecrncccegsencseseoncces 78.56 
icgtnaeeehecddbnsends0secbtebndobvedcssssougsreonss 59.42 
Expense of receiving children, ............ccccccceccecces 3.14 
ey SE vec badedesscbessisscudeesesnceceese 4.56 
Printing and postage, ............. bbadekiiet te edeacwens 7.42 
AIF Ny 6.040 is dc cvesnncericcevecvccescsocoseses 14.84 
iiienedncuctCateaiecchescawcobede se 4,828.08 


There were in the school in the same year, 100 persons—86 children, and 14 
officers, The expense per head was therefore $51.71 ; or counting children only, 
$60.00. 

The capital of the establishment, at the same time, was $4,178.46 ; and its in- 
ventory of buildings and real estate, represents a value of $6,538.10. 
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We append the following notices of this excellent institution by two 
distinguished American educators. 

Prof. Stowe, in his Report on Elementary Public Instruction in 
Europe, selects the establishment at Horn, as affording a striking exam- 
ple of the happy influence of moral and religious instruction in reclaim- 
ing the vicious and saving the lost. 


Hamburgh is the largest commercial city of Germany, and its population is ex- 
tremely crowded. Though it is highly distinguished for its benevolent institutions, 
and for the hospitality and integrity of its citizens, yet the very circumstances in 
which it is placed, produce, among the lowest class of its population, habits of deg- 
radation and beastliness of which we have but few examples on this side the At- 
lantic. The children, therefore, received into this institution, are often of the very 
worst and most hopeless character. Not only are their minds most thoroughly 
depraved, but their very senses and bodily organization seem to partake in the 
viciousness and degradation of their hearts. Their appetites are so perverted, that 
sometimes the most loathsome and disgusting substances are preferred to whole- 
some food. The superintendent, Mr. Wichern, states, that though plentifully sup- 
plied with provisions, yet, when first received, some of them will steal and eat 
soap, rancid grease, that has been laid aside for the purpose of greasing shoes, and 
even catch May-bugs and devour them ; and it is with the utmost difficulty that 
these disgusting habits are broken up.- An ordinary man might suppose that the 
task of restoring such poor creatures to decency and good morals was entirely 
hopeless. Not so with Mr. ‘Wichern. He took hold with the firm hope that the 
moral power of the word of God is competent even to such a task. His means are 
prayer, the Bible, singing, affectionate conversation, severe punishment when una- 
voidable, and constant, steady employment, in useful labor. On one occasion, 
when every other means seemed to fail, he collected the children together, and 
read to them, in the words of the New Testament, the simple narrative of the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ, with some remarks on the design and object of his 
mission to this world. The effect was wonderful. They burst into tears-of con- 
trition ; and during the whole of that term, from June till October, the influence 
of this scene was visible in all their conduct. The idea that takes so strong a hold 
when the character of Christ is exhibited to such poor creatures, is, that they are 
objects of affection: miserable, wicked, despised as they are, yet Christ, the Son 
of God, loved them, and loved them enough to suffer and die for them—and still 
loves them. The thought that they can yet be loved, melts the heart, and gives 
them hope, and is a strong incentive to reformation. 

On another occasion, when considerable progress had been made in their moral 
education, the superintendent discovered that some of them had taken nails from 
the premises, and applied them to their own use, without permission. He called 
them together, expressed his great disappointment and sorrow that they had 
profited so little by the instructions which had been given them, and told them 
that, till he had evidence of their sincere repentance, he could not admit them to 
the morning and evening religious exercises of his family. With expressions of 
deep regret for their sin, and with promises, entreaties, and tears, they begged to 
have this privilege restored to them ; but he was firm in his refusal. A few eve- 
nings afterwads, while walking in the garden, he heard youthful voices among the 
shrubbery ; and, drawing near unperceived, he found that the boys had formed 
themselves into little companies of seven or eight each, and met, morning and eve- 
ning, in different retired spots in the garden, to sing, read the Bible, and pray 
among themselves; to ask God to forgive them the sins they had committed, and 
to give them strength to resist temptation in future. With such evidence of re- 
pentance, he soon restored to them the privilege of attending morning and evening 
prayers with his family. One morning soon after, on entering his study, he found 
it all adorned with wreaths of the most beautiful flowers, which the boys bad ar- 
ranged there at early daybreak, in testimony of their joy and gratitude for his 
kindness. Thus rapidly had these poor creatures advanced in moral feeling, relig- 
ious sensibility, and good taste. 

In the spring, Mr. Wichern gives to each boy a patch of ground in the garden, 
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which he is to call his own, and cultivate as he pleases. One of the boys began to 
erect a little hut of sticks and earth upon his plot, in which he might rest during 
the heat of the day, and to which he might retire when he wished to be alone. 
When it was all finished, it occurred to him to dedicate it to its use by religious 
ceremonies. Accordingly, he collected the boys together. The hut was adorned 
with wreaths of flowers ; a little table was placed in the center, on which lay the 
open Bible, ornamented in the same manner. He then read with great serious- 
ness the 14th, 15th, and 24th verses of the exviiith Psalm : 

“ The Lord is my strength and my song, and is become my salvation.” 

“ The voice of rejoicing and salvation is heard in the tabernacle of the righteous.” 

“ This is the day which the Lord hath made. We will rejoice and be glad in it.” 

After this, the exercises were concluded by singing and prayer. Another boy 
afterwards built him a hut, which was to be dedicated in a similar way ; but when 
the boys came together, they saw in it a piece of timber which belonged to the es- 
tablishment, and ascertaining that it had been taken without permission, they at 
once demolished the whole edifice, and restored the timber to its place. At the 
time of harvest, when they first entered the field to gather the potatoes, before com- 
mencing the work, they formed into a circle, and, much to the surprise of the su- 
perintendent, broke out together in the harvest hymn : 


“ Now let us all thank God.” 


After singing this, they fell to their work with great cheerfulness and vigor. 

I mention these instances, from numerous others which might be produced, to 
show how much may be done in reclaiming the most hopeless youthful offenders 
by a judicious application of the right means of moral influence. 


Hon. Horace Mann in his “ Educational Tour,” thus describes his 
visit to the Rauhen-Haus. 


It was opened for the reception of abandoned children of the very lowest class, 
children brought up in the abodes of infamy, and taught not only by example but 
by precept, the vices of sensuality, thieving, and vagabondry, children who had 
never known the family tie, or who had known it only to see it violated. Ham- 
burgh, having been for many years a commercial and free city, and, of course, 
open to adventurers and renegades from all parts of the world, has many more of 
this class of population than its own institutions and manners would have bred. 
The thoughts of Mr. Wichern were strongly turned towards this subject while yet 
a student at the university ; but want of means deterred him from engaging in it, 
until a legacy, left by a Mr. Gercken, enabled him to make a beginning in 1833. 
He has since devoted his life and all his worldly goods to the work. It is his first 
aim that the abandoned children whom he seeks out on the highway, and in the 
haunts of vice, shall know and feel the blessings of domestic life; that they shall 
be introduced into the bosom of a family ; for this he regards as a divine institu- 
tion, and therefore the birthright of every human being, and the only atmosphere 
in which the human affections can be adequately cultivated. His house, then, 
must not be a prison, or a place of punishment or confinement. The site he had 
chosen for his experiment was one inclosed within high, strong walls and fences. 
His first act was to break down these barriers, and to take all bolts and bars from 
the doors and windows. He began with three boys of the worst description ; and 
within three months, the number increased to twelve. They were taken into the 
bosom of Mr. Wichern’s family ; his mother was their mother, and his sister their 
sister. They were not punished for any past offenses, but were told that all should 
be forgiven them, if they tried to do well in future. The defenseless condition of 
the premises was referred to, and they were assured that no walls or bolts were to 
detain them ; that one cord only should bind them, and that the cord of love. The 
effect attested the all but omnipotent power of generosity and affection. Children, 
from seven or eight to fifteen or sixteen years of age, in many of whom early and 
loathsome vices had nearly obliterated the stamp of humanity, were transformed 
not only into useful members of society, but into characters that endeared them- 
selves to all within their sphere of acquaintance. The education given by Mr. 
Wichern has not been an esthetic or literary one. The children were told at the 
beginning that labor was the price of living, and that they must earn thc: -wn 
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bread, if they would secure a comfortable home. He did not point them to ease 
and atiluence, but to an honorable poverty, which, they were taught, was not in itself 
an evil, Here were means and materials for learning to support themselves ; but 
there was no rich fund or other resources for their maintenance. Charity had 
supplied the home to which they were invited; their own industry must supply 
the rest. Mr. Wichern placed great reliance upon religious training ; but this did 
not consist in giving them dry and unintelligible dogmas. He spoke to them of 
Christ, as the benefactor of mankind, who proved, by deeds of love, his interest in 
the race, who sought out the worst and most benighted of men, to give them in- 
struction and relief, and who left it in charge to those who came after hii, and 
wished to be called his disciples, to do likewise. It is strange that, enforced by 
such a practical exemplification of Christian love as their fatherly benefactor gave 
them in his every-day life, the story of Christ’s words and deeds should have sunk 
deeply into their hearts and melted them into tenderness and docility? Such was 
the effect. The most rapid improvement ensued in the great majority of the 
children ; and even those whom long habits of idleness and vagabondry made it 
difficult to keep in the straight path, had long seasons of obedience and gratitude, 
to which any aberration from duty was only an exception. 

As the number of pupils increased, Mr. Wichern saw that the size of the family 
would seriously impair its domestic character. To obviate this, he divided his 
company into families of twelve, and he has erected nine separate buildings, sit- 
uated in a semi-circle around his own, and near to it, in each of which dwells a 
family of twelve boys or of twelve girls, under the care of a house-father or house- 
mother, as the assistants are respectively called. Each of these families is, to 
some extent, an independent community, having an individuality of its own. 
They eat and sleep in their own dwelling, and the children belonging to each look 
up to their own particular father or mother, as home-bred children to a parent. 
The general meeting every morning,—at first in the chamber of Mr. Wichern’s 
mother, but afterwards, when the numbers increased, in the little chapel, and their 
frequent meetings at work, or in the play-ground, form a sufficient, and, in fact, a 
very close bond of union for the whole community. Much was done by the chil- 
dren themselves in the erection of their little colony of buildings; and in doing 
this, they were animated by a feeling of hope and a principle of independence in 
providing a dwelling for themselves, while they experienced the pleasures of be- 
nevolence in rendering assistance to each other. Mr. Wichern mentions, with 
great satisfaction, the good spirit of the architect who came upon the premises to 
direct in putting up the first house. This man would not retain a journeyman for 
a day or an hour, who did not conduct with the utmost decorum and propriety 
before the children who were assisting in the work. 

Instruction is given in reading, writing, arithmetic, singing, and drawing, and, in 
some instances, in higher branches. Music is used as one of the most efficient in- 
struments for softening stubborn wills, and calling forth tender feelings ; and its de- 
privation is one of the punishments for delinquency. The songs and hymns have 
been specially adapted to the circumstances and wants of the community, and it has 
often happened that the singing of an appropriate hymn, both at the gatherings 
in the mother’s chamber, which were always more or less kept*tp, and in the little 
chapel, has awakened the first-born sacred feeling in obdurate and brutified hearts. 
Sometimes a voice would drop from the choir, and then weeping and sobbing 
would be heard instead. The children would say, they could not sing,—they must 
think of their past lives, of their brothers and sisters, or of their parents living in 
vice and misery at home. On several occasions the singing exercise had to be 
given up. Frequently-the children were sent out to the garden to recover them- 
selves. An affecting narrative is recorded of a boy who ran away, but whom Mr. 
Wichern pursued, found, and persuaded to return. He was brought back on 
Christmas eve, which was always celebrated in the mother’s chamber. The 
children were engaged in singing the Christmas hymns when he entered the 
room. At first they manifested strong disapprobation of his conduct, fur he was a 
boy to whose faults special forbearance had been previously shown. They were 
then told to decide among themselves how he should be punished. This brought 
them all to perfect silence, and after some whispering and consulting together, one, 
who had formerly been guilty of the same fault of ingratitude, under still less ex- 
cusable circumstances, burst out in a petition for his forgiveness. All united in it, 
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reached out to him a friendly hand, and the festival of the Christmas eve was 
turned into a rejoicing over the brother that had been lost but was found. The 
pardon was not in words merely, but in deedsy No reference to the fact was after- 
wards made. <A day or two after, he was sent away on an errand to the distance 
of half a mile. He was surprised and affected by this mark of confidence ; and 
from that time never abused his freedom, though intrusted to execute commissions 
at great distances. But he could never after hear certain Christmas hymns with- 
out shedding tears; and long subsequently, in a confidential communication to Mr. 
Wichern, respecting some act of his former life, (an unburdening of the overladen 
conscience, which was very common with the inmates, and always voluntary ; for 
they were told on their arrival, that their past life should never be spoken of unless 
between them and himself,) he referred to the decisive effect of that scene of lov- 
ing-kindness, upon his feelings and character. 

One peculiar feature of this institution is, that the children are not stimulated by 
the worldly motives of fame, wealth, or personal aggrandizement. The superin- 
tendent does not inflame them with the ambition, that if they surpass each other 
at recitation, and make splendid displays at public examinations, they shall, in the 
end, become high military officers, or congress-men, or excite the envy of all by 
their wealth or fame. On the other hand, so far as the world’s goods are con- 
cerned, he commends and habituates them to the idea of an honorable poverty ; 
and the only riches with which he dazzles their imaginations are the riches of good 
works. He looks to them as his hope for redeeming others from the sphere 
whence they themselves were taken ; and there have been many touching in- 
stances of the reformation of parents and families, for whom the natural affection 
first sprang up in these children’s hearts, after they had learned the blessings of 
home and what the ties of nature really are. 

One of the most interesting effects of this charity is the charity which it repro- 
duces in its objects; and thus it is shown that, in the order of nature, the actions 
of good men—provided they are also wise—not less than good seed, will produce 
thirty, or sixty, or a hundred fold of beneficent fruit. Mr. Wichern makes a great 
point of celebrating Christmas, and the friends of the school are in the habit of 
sending small sums of money, and articles of various kinds to adorn the festival. 
This money has often been voluntarily appropriated by the children, to charitable 
purposes. They frequently give away their pennies, and instances have happened 
where they have literally emptied their little purses into the hands of poverty and 
distress, and taken off their own clothes to cover the naked. On one occasion, six 
poor children had been found by some of the scholars, and invited to the Christ- 
mas festival. There they were clothed, and many useful and pleasing articles, 
made by the givers, were presented to them. One of the boys read a passage 
from the history of Christ, and the Christmas songs and other songs of thanks- 
giving and praise were sung. ‘To the sound of the organ, which a friend had pre- 
sented to the little chapel, some verses welcoming the strangers, succeeded. The 
guests then departed, blessing the house and its kind inhabitants; but who can 
doubt that a voice of gladness, more precious than all worldly applauses, sprang up 
unbidden and exulting in the hearts of the little benefactors ? 

But among numerous less conspicuous instances of the change wrought by wise 
and appropriate moral means, in the character of these so lately abandoned chil- 
dren, the most remarkable occurred at the time of the great Hamburgh fire, in 
May, 1842. In July, 1843, I saw the vast chasm which the conflagration had 
made in the center of that great city. The second day of the fire, when people were 
driven from the city in crowds, and houseless and half frantic sufferers came to the 
Rauhe-Haus for shelter, the children, some of whom had friends and relatives in 
the city, became intensely excited, and besought Mr. Wichern for leave to go in 
and make themselves useful to the sufferers. Not without great anxiety as to the 
force of the temptations for escape or for plunder that might assail them in such an 
exposed and tumultuous scene, he gave permission to a band of twenty-two to ac- 
company him, on condition that they would keep together as much as possible, and 
return with him at an appointed time. This they readily promised ; nor did they 
disappoint him. Their conduct was physically as well as morally heroic. They 
rushed into the greatest dangers to save life and property, and though sometimes 
pressed to receive rewards, they steadily refused them. At stated intervals they 
returned to the appointed place to reassure the confidence of their superior. On 
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one occasion, a lad remained absent long beyond the time agreed upon, but at last 
he appeared, quite exhausted by the labor of saving some valuable property. Mr. 
Wichern afterwards learned from the owner, not from the lad, that he had steadily 
refused the compensation offered to, and even urged upon him. When the com- 
pany returned home at the appointed time, he sent forth another band under the 
care of a house-father, and these exerted themselves in the same faithful and efii- 
cient manner. This was done as long as the necessity of the case required. From 
this time the Rauhe-Haus was the resort of the poor and homeless, and not for 
days only, but for weeks. The pupils shared with them their food, and even slept 
upon the ground to give their beds to the destitute, sick, and injured. I can hardly 
refrain from narrating many other facts of a similar character connected with this 
institution, for if the angels rejoice over a rescued sinner, why should not we par- 
take of that joy when it is our brother who is ransomed ? 

In his report for 1845, Mr. Wichern says, the institution was actually so im- 
poverished by the demand made upon it at that time, and the demands upon pub- 
lie charity have since been so great in that unfortunate city, that the inmates have 
been almost reduced to suffering from the necessaries of life, particularly as he was 
induced to receive several children rendered homeless by that calamity. To this 
object, however, even the children of the house were ready and willing to con- 
tribute portions of their wardrobe, and they submitted cheerfully to other priva- 
tions. Mr. Wichern regretted above all other things the necessity of refusing 
many applications, and it is but doing justice to the citizens of Hamburgh, to state, 
that on an appeal made by him for funds to erect a new building, they were gen- 
a and promptly raised by those who had such unusual claims upon their 
charity. 

A single remark, I must be allowed to make. When an individual effects so 
much good, it seems to be often thought that he accomplishes it by virtue of some 
charm or magic, or preternatural influence, of which the rest of the world can not 
partake. The superintendent of the Rauhe-Haus is a refutation of this idea. 
Laboriously, perseveringly, unintermittingly, he uses means for the accomplish- 
ment of his desired ends. When I put to him the question, in what manner he 
produced these transforming effects upon his charge, his answer was, “ By active 
occupations, music, and Christian love.”” Two or three things should be stated in 
explanation of this compendious reply. When anew subject comes to the Rauhe- 
Haus, he is first received into Mr. Wichern’s own family. Here, under the 
wise and watchful guardianship of the master, he is initiated into the new life of 
action, thought, feeling, which he is expected to lead. His dispositions are 
watched, his character is studied ; and as soon as prudence allows, he is trans- 
ferred to that one of the little colonies whose house-father is best qualified to man- 
age his peculiarities of temperament and disposition. Soon after the opening of the 
establishment, and the increase of its numbers, Mr. Wichern found that it would 
be impossible for him to bestow the requisite care and oversight upon each one of 
his pupils which his necessities demanded. He cast about for assistance, and 
though he was able to find those in the community who had enough of the spirit 
of benevolence and self-sacrifice to undertake the difficult labor to which his own 
life was devoted, yet he soon found that they had not the other requisite qualifica- 
tions to make their benevolent purposes available. He could find enough well-in- 
tentioned persons to superintend the workshops, gardens, &c., but they had not 
intellectual competency. S he could find schoolmasters who could give good 
lessons, but they were not masters of any handicraft. He was therefore driven, as 
he says, to the expedient of preparing a class of teachers, to become his auxiliaries 
in the work. For this end, he has superadded to his original plan a school for the 
preparation of teachers ; first to supply himself, then to send abroad to open other 
institutions similar to his own, and thirdly to become superintendents of prisons. 
This last object he deems very important. Questions about prison-architecture, he 
says, have given a new literature to the world ; but as yet, nothing, or but little, 
is done to improve the character or increase the qualifications of prison-keepers. 
I have often felt the force of this remark, in the numerous continental prisons 
which I have visited. Though the masters of the prisons have generally appeared 
to be very respectable men, yet the assistants or deputy-turnkeys have very often 
seemed to belong to a low order of society, from whose manners, conversation, or 
treatment of the prisoners, no good influence could be expected. 
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This second institution of Mr. Wichern is in reality a normal school, which the 
necessities of his situation suggested, and forced him to establish. 

During the ten years of the existence of this institution, there have been one 
hundred and thirty-two children received into it. Of these about eighty were 
there on the Ist of July, 1843. Only two had run away, who not either volunta- 
rily returned, or, being brought back, had not voluntarily remained. The two 
unreclaimed fugitives committed offenses, fell into the hands of the civil magistrate, 
and were imprisoned. 

Who can reflect upon this history, where we see a self-sacrificing man, by the 
aids of wisdom and Christian love, exercising, as it were, the evil spirits from more 
than a hundred of the worst children whom a corrupted state of society has en- 
gendered ; who can see this, without being reminded of some case, perhaps within 
his own personal knowledge, where a passionate, ignorant and perverse teacher, 
who, for the sake of saving a few dollars of money, or from some other low mo- 
tive, has been put in possession of an equal number of fine-spirited children, and 
has, even in a short space of time, put an evil spirit into the bosom of them all ? 

What is most remarkable in reference to the class of institutions now under con- 
sideration, is the high character of the men, for capacity, for attainments, for social 
rank, who preside overthem. Atthe head of a private orphan house in Potsdam, 
is the venerable Von Tiirk. According to the laws of his country, Von Tiirk is a 
nobleman. His talents and acquisitions were such that at a very early age, he 
was elevated tothe bench. This was, probably, an office for life, and was attended 
with honors and emoluments. He officiated as judge for fourteen years ; but in 
the course of this time, so many criminal cases were brought before him for adjudi- 
cation, whose only cause and origin were so plainly referable to early neglect in 
the culprit’s education, that the noble heart of the judge could no longer bear to 
pronounce sentence of condemnation against the prisoners; for he looked upon 
therg as men, who, almost without a paradox, might be called guiltless offenders. 
While holding the office of judge he was appointed school inspector. The para- 
mount importance of the latter office grew upon his mind as he executed its duties, 
until, at last, he came to the full conception of the grand and sacred truth, how 
much more intrinsically honorable is the vocation of the teacher, who saves from 
crime and from wrong, than the magistrates who waits till they are committed, 
and then avenge them. He immediately resigned his office of judge, with its life- 
tenure and its salary ; traveled to Switzerland, where he placed himself under the 
care of Pestalozzi; and, after availing himself for three years of the instructions of 
that celebrated teacher, he returned to take charge of an orphan asylum. Since 
that time he has devoted his whole life to the care of the neglected and destitute. 
He lives in as plain and inexpensive a style as our well-off farmers and mechanics, 
and devotes his income to the welfare of the needy. I was told by his personal 
friends that he not only deprived himself of the luxuries of life, but submitted to 
many privations in order to appropriate his small income to others whom he con- 
sidered more needy ; and that his wife and family cordially and cheerfully shared 
such privations with him for the same object. To what extent would our own 
community sympathize with, or appreciate the act, if one of the judges of our 
higher courts, or any other official dignitary, should resign an office of honor and 
of profit to become the instructor of children. 

Even now, when the once active and vigorous frame of the patriarchal man is 
bending beneath the weight of years, he employs himself in teaching agriculture, to- 
gether with the branches commonly taught in the Prussian schools, to a class of or- 
phan boys. What warrior, who rests at last from the labors of the tented field, after 
a life of victories ; what statesman, whose name is familiar in all the courts of the civi- 
lized world ; what orator, who attracts towards himself tides of men wherever he 
may move in his splendid course ; what one of all these would not, at the sunset 
of life, exchange his fame and his clustering honors, for that precious and abound- 
ing treasury of holy and beneficent deeds, the remembrance of which this good 
old man is about to carry into another world! Do we not need a new spirit in our 
community, and especially in our schools, which shall display only objects of vir- 
tuous ambition before the eyes of our emulous youth; and teach them that no 
height of official station nor splendor of professional renown, can equal in the eye 
of Heaven, and of all good men, the true glory of a life consecrated to the welfare 
of mankind ? 
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TuE institution or colony of Mettray, four miles from Tours, was 
founded by M. Demetz and M. le Vicomte de Brétignéres de Courteilles, 
both gentlemen of wealth and high social position, who, associating them- 
selves with other philanthropists, founded in 1837 a society, whose 
object is thus expressed : 

1. To exercise a benevolent superintendence over children of tender 
years, who have been acquitted of crimes in consequence of their youth, 
and which may be confided to their care by the State; to procure for 
these children, placed in an agricultural institution, a moral and relig- 
ious education, as well as an elementary instruction; to teach them a 
trade; to accustom them to the healthy toils of agriculture, and to pro- 
cure them situations at the expiration of their term, in the country, at 
the homes of artizans, or small farmers. 

2. To watch over the conduct of these children, and to give them all 
the aid of their patronage as long as they shall need it, or for three 
years. 

The founders of Mettray accepted the sublime doctrine of Christianity, 
which authorizes a belief in the possibility of regeneration, and permits 
not to despair of the most abandoned human being; and they have 
made religion the fundamental principle of their system. “On religion,” 
writes De Tocqueville, one of its founders, “depends the future of all 
penitentiary reform.” 

The practice of religion, the love and habit of labor, the spirit of 
family association, the emulation of example, the cultivation of honor, 
the habitual obedience to law, and a self-imposed restraint on the use of 
liberty—these grand and simple ideas embrace all the reforming in- 
fluence, all the moralizing power of Mettray. Placed here with a view 
to their restoration to society as freemen and productive laborers, they 
are here ingeniously indoctrinated with the spirit of the family, habit- 
uated to social duties, a self-regulated liberty, and to the constant occu- 
pation of their choice. No armed police, no walls, no bolts, no keys, 
honor alone preserves at once discipline and freedom. “ Why,” said a 
visitor, “do you not escape?” “Because there are no walls, and it 
would be disgraceful,” replied the colonist of Mettray. 

The details of organization, instruction, employment, and administra- 
tion, and the results, economical and reformatory, of this interesting 
enterprise, will be found clearly set forth in the following report of a 
visit made by M. Ducpetiaux in 1849, and included in his Report to the 
Minister of Justice in Belgium. 
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The following account of the school of Mettray is taken from notes 
made during a visit there in September, 1849, with special reference to 
certain matters of organization, administration, discipline, and statistics. 
Its purpose was altogether practical; for which reason, it enters into 
details which are usually overlooked in visiting such an establishment, 
only to form a more or less complete idea of it, or to write a description. 

There was another purpose, in addition to this, namely: to observe 
the effects of the revolution in France of 1848 upon the school of Met- 
tray, and to judge of the strength and vitality of an enterprise com- 
menced by private efforts. Our fears on this subject have been quite 
relieved. Mettray has resisted both the political and financial crisis; 
and notwithstanding the decree which, by suppressing mechanical labor 
in the prisons, has broken up its workshops and confined its pupils en- 
tirely to agriculture, and the material reduction in its resources, we found 
it in its usual prosperity, and under its usual admirable discipline. 


The peculiar character of this establishment is owing to the qualities of its 
officers. There are there two men—M. Demetz and Viscount de Courteilles— 
bearing titles, and enjoying all the advantages of fortune and high social position, 
who devote themselves exclusively to an unobtrusive and wearisome employment. 
Their virtues and their example have gathered around them a band of young 
men animated with the same spirit, and who have sacrificed unhesitatingly their 
own interests to that of the work in which they are associated. Unfortunately, 
this number has recently been diminished by the necessity of retrenching the 
expenses of the establishment within the bounds of the strictest economy. The 
reform in this direction has only operated upon the corps of officers. Some, 
thinking their number too great, thought it might be reduced without inconven- 
ience. This, however, was not the opinion of the committee sent in 1849, by 
the committee on labor of the national assembly, to visit the school of Mettray. 
This commission declared in its report, that the school was a great source of 
good, and would save to society a still greater sum of evil; and ended by say- 
ing that the government could receive nothing but honor from taking the school 
of correction at Mettray under its protection. Hon. M. Gillon, representative 
from the department of the Meuse, spoke with regard to the officers, as follows: 

“The large expense at Mettray is owing to the number of persons employed ; 
but this large number is required by the plan of the school, which is, to use moral 
influences, and to use them so well that the children will remain honest people 
all their lives. It is of great importance to them to leave the school with health 
improved, mind educated, and knowing an occupation which puts them above 
want; but moral reformation, the social affections, the principles of honesty and 
religion, good habits and qualities of heart, are a thousand times more important ; 
and these it is impossible to bestow upon the children without costly and numer- 
ous preparations. It would be possible, instead of building a separate house for 
forty only, to lodge them in large rooms like barracks; instead of placing a head 
of a family over every forty children, an overseer might take charge of eighty or 
a hundred; but in that case the personal influence of the directors or of their 
subordinates, coming from a more distant point and extending over a greater sur- 
face, would be less deep and thorough, and the effects less salutary and lasting. 
Nature gives only a few children to one father. 

“That cheaper arrangements might have been made, we do not deny; but it 
is difficult to believe that in that case such complete and satisfactory results would 
have followed. Certainly those which we actually witnessed at Mettray do not 
appear to have been too dearly purchased.’ 


Notwithstanding the justice of these observations, an imperious necessity foreed 
the directors to dismiss twenty assistants ; by which a saving was made of $3,585. 
After this reduction, the officers and assistants of the school and their salaries 
were, at our visit in September, 1849, as follows. 
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A.—OFFICERS. 

One treasurer, $400, and same. 

One book-keeper and chashier, $240, and 
same. 

One head teacher, $200, and same. 

One head overseer of labor, $240, and same. 


Two directors, without salary. 
One assistant director, without salary. 
One general agent at Paris, without salary. 
One chaplain, $360, and lodging 
One principal secretary, $400, lodging, board, 
and uniform at 12 per annum. 
B.—CuHIEFs oF FAMILIES. 
Eleven chiefs of families, $100, lodging, board, | One singing-master, (employed also as clerk,) 
and uniform at $12 per annum. $100, and same. 
One jailor, $100, and same. 
C.—Svus-Cuiers or FAMILIES. 
Ss SUE RI ia ois skh eicnchbexSe sl Kpinddrdadawecune ebinéewwn 40 dollars. 
D.—ForREMEN OF MECHANICAL WoRKSHOPS. 
One master tailor, $60, with board and lodg- | One foreman of painting, glazing, and lighting, 
ing. : $120, and lodging. 
One master blackmith, $200, and lodging. One master carpenter, $140, and lodging. 
One master wooden-shoe maker, $180, and | One master rope-maker, $140, and lodging. 
lodging. : Two masons, paid by the day, at (1 tr. 75c.) 
One master wheelright, $180, and lodging. 35 cents. 














E.—AGRICULTURAL FOREMEN. 


Ten agricultural foremen, $60, with board and | Two gardeners, paid by M. Courteilles, but 
lodging. whose labor is given to the school. 


F.—TEAMSTERS. 


One head wagoner, $80, with board and lodg- 
ing. 


with 








board and lodging. 


G.—OTHER ASSISTANTS. 

One farm watchman, $60, with board and 
lodging. 

One sallien, $200, in full. 


One watchman, $120. 
One domestic, $60, with board and lodging. 
One messenger, $60, with board and longing. 


All those in lists B, C, D, E, F, and G, have also a uniform, except the gard- 
eners and the miller. 





H.—Sisrers or Cuarity. 

Seven sisters of charity, $30, with lodging and maintenance, except clothes. 
Of the seven, one is the superior; the others respectively have charge of ex- 
penditure, cooking, washing, work-room, infirmary, and pharmacy. 

The medical supervision is intrusted to a physician of Tours, who visits daily 
the sick of the school. 

The entire number of officers and assistants, paid and unpaid, is 65, besides 7 
sisters of charity. Their proportion to the number of the pupils, is one to seven. 
The amount of salaries is $6,410; of other allowances, $4,565, namely : 


Board of maintenance of 55 assistants, at 20 cents a day, 





ere err er eT er ee wa $4,015 
Uniform of same, at average of $10 per SERUM, .....0000 550 
(| arr eer rrr ree cceneaeesaweny $4,565 


The whole expense for personal services is therefore $10,975; that is, for 522 
pupils, an expense of $21 a year each. 

Each individual employed may have twelve days’ vacation a year, which are 
arranged according to his own convenience and that of the establishment, but so 
that not more than two are absent at the same time. 

The preparatory or training school of foremen continues to answer the purpose 
of its creation; it is an actual seminary from which the establishment draws its 
best and most devoted officers. 

Admissions to the preparatory school are not allowed, except for very particular 
reasons, before the age of sixteen years; they are much more frequently at sev- 
enteen and eighteen. 

No fee is demanded for the instruction ; the school provides for them, and gives 
them an education in the knowledge requisite for overseers, teachers, and farmers, 
They occupy a separate location, in the building with the infirmary. They occupy, 
in case of need, the places of the heads and sub-heads of families, act as substi- 
tutes generally, and serve as clerks. After a certain period of probation, those 
who have not the necessary qualities or capacity, are sent home to their families. 
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Of 157 pupils admitted to the preparatory school, up to Ist January, 1849, 36 
are still at Mettray, where they fill the places of secretary, treasurer, cashier, 
teacher, store watchman, conductor of labor, chiefs and sub-chiefs of families ; 
9 have left Mettray, to enter the profession of teaching; 14 are engaged in dif- 
ferent occupations, (roads and bridges, railroads, insurance offices, trades; ) 10 
have entered the army; 5 are farming overseers; 31 are practicing industrial 
occupations; 51 have left the school for want of capacity ; 1 is dead. 

The school of foremen has now 12 pupils, of whom several intend to teach, 
and the others to practice horticulture or agriculture. 


NUMBER ADMITTED, 


The school proper has increased only slowly and progressively. During the 
ten years since its foundation, its numbers have enlarged as follows : 


December 31, 1840,....... . 77| December 31, 1845,........ 376 
a“ ee .. 134 « Ope 425 
«“ 1842,........ 176 « eR I 528 
e a Ee 221 ' cence OT a 
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The last reports on the condition of the school, in 1848 and 1849, furnish some 
interesting statistics, from which an opinion can be formed upon the actual condi- 
tion of the school, and the results up to this time of the arrangement and disci- 
pline introduced there. 

One thousand one hundred and eighty-four children have been admitted into 
the school, from its establishment in June, 1839, to December 31, 1849. In 
1849 alone, there were 144 admissions. 

Of this number were present, January 1, 1850, 546. In November, 1849, the 
number of pupils was 563—the greatest since the opening of the school. 

Of 1040 children admitted up to 1st January, 1849, 237 were illegitimate, 742 
born of a first marriage, 61 were of parents married a second time. 

During the same time there entered 13 children under 7 years old, 222 under 
12 years old, and 805 over 12. 

The 560 scholars who composed the school in the end of 1849, were occupied 
as follows: 336 farming, 71 gardening, 141 learning trades, 12 cooks, lamp- 
lighters in infirmary, &e. 

The occupations learned at Mettray are almost all connected with the labors of 
the field. Such are the trades of the wheelwright, blacksmith, farrier, carpenter, 
mason, wooden-shoe maker, shoemaker, tailor, rope-maker, sail-maker. The pupils 
have not made any additional clearings; but they have dug a hundred acres 
of land, eighteen inches deep. They have also made and repaired all the roads 
of the school and the farm. The soil of the latter, although presenting some dif- 
ficulties on account of the boulders scattered over it, is nevertheless, in general, 
fertile. It produces grain of all kinds, wine, cider, various fruits, legumes, fodder, 
madder, &e. 

The decree of the Provisory Government which put an end, in the beginning 
of 1848, to labor in the prisons and benevolent institutions, forced the authorities 
of Mettray to close half their workshops, and to send the hands to agricultural 
labor ; which explains the large number of pupils employed there. 

This change has not taken place without great embarrassments, and difficulties 
of daily occurrence. All peculiarities and characters are not fit for agricultural 
labor. The apprentice to a carpenter, a wheelwright, or blacksmith, who was 
just about becoming a journeyman, regretfully remembers his trade; becomes 
disgusted with the labor of the farm; and murmurs, and is dissatisfied at the 
government which condems him to involuntary labor. It is not now, as formerly, 
the preference or the talent of the children which must be consulted, but the ne- 
cessities of the new situation of the school. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the conduct of the pupils has continued good, 
as is shown by the register of honor. The average number of names in this re- 
gister, during 1849, has been 224; of whom are registered— 

For the first time,........... 56 | For the fourth time,.......... 22 

For the second time,......... 29 | For the fifth time,........... 19 

For the third time,.......... 18 | For the sixth time,.... 
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For the seventh time,........ 12 | For the eleventh time,....... 5 
For the eighth time,......... 10 | For the twelfth time,..... eeee 

For the ninth time,....... ... 9 | For the thirteenth time,...... 4 
For the tenth time,....... ... 8 | For the fourteenth time,...... 5 





And one, each of the following numbered times—fifteenth, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-first. 

In 1847, of 509 pupils, were registered 226 names; in 1848, of 522 pupils, 
were registered 257 names; and the same year 46 names were erased. The 
children remain in the school, in general, for a period of not more than three 
years; and as the register of honor is written up every three months, it is easy 
to see why the number of names entered more than twelve times, is very small. 

Since the opening of the school, 528 pupils have been put in situations, 105 of 
whom were placed during 1849. Of these 528—150 are in military service, 
either by conscription or voluntary enlistment—1J27 in the army, and 23 in the 
navy; 17 are married, and most of them have children; 150 have remained of 
irreproachable deportment; 26 have conducted moderately well; 6 have run 
away from their guardians; 46 have relapsed. Of these last, 33 are from towns, 
and 19 from Paris—the remaining 11 from the country. Their number may at 
first sight appear painfully large, but on considering the condition in which these 
children have been placed, it seems surprising that it is not greater; for, of 528 
children leaving during ten years, 43 were foundlings; 46 are of parents re- 
married, (step-children ;) 222 have neither father or mother; 106 are illegiti- 
mate; 18 are of parents living in concubinage; 142 are of families of bad repu- 
tation; 77 are of parents now in prison. 

With such parentage, was there not good reason to fear for their future ? 

At Mettray, as at most other schools of the same class, it is often noticed that 
the children sent from the towns show repugnance to agricultural labor. Of 200 
pupils from the department of the Seine, 9 only have finally settled in that em- 
ployment. These children belonged mostly to families of mechanics, who spoke 
contemptuously, in their letters, of rural occupations. The children born in the 
country fortunately have different feelings. 

The annual reports furnish interesting details of the nature and results of the 
patronage extended to the dismissed pupils, and of the efforts made to find them 
situations. The success of these operations in 1848 and 1849, has surpassed the 
expectation of the directors. The number of pupils in situations increases yearly, 
and forms a numerous outside population, constituting really a second school, out- 
side the first. The correspondence of the officers with these young people is 
daily, and requires special agents and continual care. There is, in truth, almost 
no end to the assistance given to the pupils of Mettray. The establishment sus- 
tains to-day more than 509 pupils, whom it has really adopted, and whom it 
watches vigilantly ; and this number is increasing daily. But this occasions no 
fears to the authorities of the school, because they are convinced that for so good 
a work, there will never be any lack of sympathy. 

The pupils are permitted, when out of work, agd until there is a good situation 
found for them, to re-enter the school and take their place temporarily in the 
family of which they formed a part. This receives them like a brother, and 
divides its food with them. 

The pupils who continue to conduct themselves well for two years after leaving 
Mettray, receive from the directors a symbolic ring with the device, “ Faithful- 
ness surpasses all,’ (Loyaute passe tout.) 

The penalty of continued misconduct is the replacement of the pupil in the 
central establishment. This was inflicted during 1848 but three times—twice for 
immorality, and once for assisting in an attempt to run away. 

The sanitary condition of the school is very satisfactory, and the number of 
deaths has been very small. From its foundation in 1840 to 1849, during 10 
years, it has lost only 59 children. The number and per centage of deaths during 
that period has been as follows: 


Year. Number. Rate. Percent. | Year. Number. Rate. Per cent. 
TBD .ncccceccee 2 lto 51 = 2 A ltoo & = & 
DEE suekensaoes 7 lto 6 = 4 es ee 7 lto 74 = 13 
AeA 1 lto 40 = 2 | De. Ssse 6seees 10 lto 0 = 2 
BEEP soccdescece 3 300 ae Hh | WD ccccccs voce 17 lto 51 = & 
BEE 00008005 i eo ee ee eee 3 ltol4 = #3 
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Of the 17 pupils deceased in 1848, thirteen were diseased with pulmonary 
consumption, one with typhoid fever, one with tuberculous meningitis, one with 
scrofulous consumption, and one with dropsy. In 1849, of four deaths, two were 
from pulmonary consumption, one from typhoid fever, and one from scrofula. 
This small mortality is the more surprising, because cholera and dysentery made 
great ravages in 1849 in Tours and the vicinity. 

The amount of mortality depends especially upon the health of the children 
when they arrive at the schools. According to the reports of the physicians em- 
ployed at Mettray, that place is perfectly healthful. The pupils have up to this 
time escaped all the epidemic maladies which have ravaged the country. Inves- 
tigation of the register shows that the number of children admitted to the infirm- 
ary decreases in proportion to the increase of the length of their stay in the 
school; which proves that their constitutions are invigorated under the regimen 
there established. 

Of 1184 children admitted at Mettray, up to December 31, 1849, 717 came 
completely ignorant; 270 had some notions of reading; 143 knew how to read; 
54 only knew how to write. 

The pupils have 14 hours of school instruction a week, divided as follows: Re- 
ligious instruction, 2 hours; reading, writing, and arithmetic, 10 hours; vocal 
music, 2 hours. The chaplain also teaches the catechism an hour every day, to 
those children who have not received their first communion—generally 9-10ths 
of the whole. The elementary instruction given to the pupils is equivalent to 
that received by the mechanics in the towns. The classes are formed in each 
family under the direction and supervision of the head instructor. The chiefs 
and sub-chiefs have assistants chosen from among the pupils, and who receive daily 
a special lesson two hours long from the head instructor. At certain periods of 
the year, each family selects six of its best scholars, who, together with those se- 
lected by the other families, write compositions. These exercises are followed by 
the delivery of prizes. By this double arrangement, of the daily classes in the 
families, and the meeting of them all, is secured all that emulation which springs 
from the strife of many competitors. 

One of the general inspectors of primary schools, who was recently sent to 
Mettray by the minister of public instruction, sums up as follows the amount of 
instruction given at the time of his visit : 

“The pupils are children deprived, for the most part, until they come to Met- 
tray, of all instruction, moral or intellectual. All that is indispensable for them 
is the first rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and instruction in re- 
ligion. In addition to this, however, have been taught to the more intelligent, 
linear drawing and singing church music. Lessons in vocal and instrumental 
music are given to the best pupils, by way of reward. 

Upon the whole, I am of the opinion that the school of Mettray deserves the 
testimony of your highest good wishes, and that it will be proper to grant to it a 
subsidy from the public funds, for the increase of the joint school established 
there for foremen and pupils.” 

Besides the practical instruction resulting from the employing of the pupils in 
agriculture, they attend, once a weck, a course of lessons in agriculture, horticul- 
ture and veterinary practice. The directors of Mettray propose to adopt for this 
course the course of study of the agricultural schools; they also intend to estab- 
lish a special agricultural school for young persons other than the members of the 
school proper, who may wish to study such a course, regarding for this purpose 
the usual course of cultivation in the neighborhood. 

The division of the pupils into families is a characteristic of the discipline at 
Mettray : each family occupies a separate building, containing its dormitory, re- 
fectory, and school. This house is 39 feet long by 214 feet wide, and containing 
a basement and two stories. The outer room of the basement serves for a work- 
shop; in some of the houses it is divided into compartments by a partition low 
enough to permit a single overseer in the middle, to inspect all the divisions, and 
high enough to prevent the children, when seated, from seeing each other, or com- 
municating. The air circulates in the open space above, so as to keep all the com- 
partments at the same temperature, whatever the number of children employed 
in each. The first and second stories are each thrown into one spacious room, 
which, by an ingenious arrangement, serves in turn as dormitory, refectory, play- 
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room in bad weather, and school-room. Two beams, fixed by a hinge at one end, 
are erected against the wall, one on each side of the door. ‘To arrange the refec- 
tory, these are lowered and rested on uprights; in which position they separate 
the room into two divisions, leaving a passage in the middle for the overseers ; 
boards are laid crosswise the room, upon the beams, resting upon them and the 
wall, and the refectory is ready. ‘To prepare the dormitory, instead of the boards 
are arranged hammocks, stowed along the walls, which are taken down and hung 
to the beains. These hammocks are slung parallel to each other, but so that of 
every two children, the head of one is toward the wall, and of the other toward the 
beam. This arrangement hinders talking, and facilitates supervision. Above each 
is a cupboard containing the effects of the pupil, which he is required to keep very 
neatly. 

At one end of the room is a small alcove shut in from it by blinds, permitting 
the occupant to look through without being seen. Here the “ chief of the family” 
sleeps. He has the supervision of two sections of 20 children each, and is assisted 
by a “ sub-chief”’ and two “ elder brothers,’’ chosen from among the pupils. 

This arrangement is the same for all the houses except two, one of which serves 
for the lodging of the chaplain, and the other contains the business offices of the 
school. The space of 33 feet, which separates the houses from each other, is oc- 
cupied by sheds which serve as depositories for farming, and for shelter from rain. 
The house where the youngest of the children are lodged has been placed, by a 
touching inspiration, under the protection of Mary, the patron of the afflicted and 
of the motherless. The other houses have carved upon their fronts the names of 
the individuals or towns whose liberality contributed to the foundation of Mettray. 

The ten houses are arranged upon two sides of a spacious court, planted with 
shrubs and covered with turf. Atone end of it is the church, a simple and ma- 
jestic structure, rustic yet elegant; at the other is a pavilion which serves as a 
dwelling house for M. de Metz, one of the directors. In front of this are erected 
the mast and spars of a ship, with their rigging and sails, This apparatus, which 
is quite perfect, is to be used for the exercises of the naval apprentices. It was 
presented to the schoo] by the minister of marine. 

To the right and left of the church are two buildings containing a large school- 
room, a store-room of farming tools and models, lodgings for assistants ; behind it 
is the house of correction, surrounded witha walled court-yard. This is a small 
prison consisting of cells, built so as to form a prolongation to the church ; so that 
the children when shut up may attend divine service, and see the priest at the 
altar, without leaving their cells, or seeing one another. This is arranged simply 
by drawing a screen. 

Around the house of correction are arranged the farm-yards and buildings, a 
handsome range of stables for cattle, barns, a piggery, horse-stables, a dairy, &c. ; 
and a little further the cemetery. The principal stable, which can accommodate 
fifty head of cattle, is divided lengthwise by a wide passage, on both sides of which 
are arranged the mangers. 

Near the entrance to the establishment, but a little on one side, is a separate 
building containing the infirmary, the laundry, the school of foremen, the apart- 
ments of the sisters of charity, the kitchen, the wash-room, the bakery, the shop, 
&c.; before it is the gymnasium and its apparatus ; behind it, the kitchen-garden. 

All the buildings have been erected after the plans of the architect M. Blouet, 
who has: himself directed the operations in the most honorably disinterested man- 
ner. From the accounts which we have seen, it appears that each house for pupils 
cost $1,520; the cow-house $5,089.40, and the chapel and prison, $18,934.20. 
Adding to the price of each house the sum of $480 for movables and other ex- 
penses, we have a total of $2,000; equal to an annual expenditure of $100 for 
each family, and of $2.50 per pupil. 

The cemetery which stands some distance from the buildings, forms a parallelo- 
gram, where the graves are arranged in regular order. At the head of each is 
planted a cypress ; in the middle of the cemetery is erected a cross. The “ elder 
brothers have the care of the cemetery. All the children attend the funerals ; and 
the directors, on these occasions, address them in simple and touching words, 
which make upon their minds the impression which the funeral ceremony makes 
upon their imagination. 
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The expenses of the school are so calculated as to furnish each pupil with neces- 
sarics, but with no superfuities. 

The bedding consists of a simple hammock, a small grass mattress, a pillow, a 
pair of sheets, and one or two coverlids, according to the season. 

The wardrobe given to each pupil at his admission, contains, 

1 shirt, $1.20; 2 blouses, $1.34; 3 pair pantaloons, $2.07 ; 2 pair gaiters, $0.30 ; 
1 cap, $0.40; 1 straw hat, $025; 1 pair shves, $1.20; 1 pair wooden shoes, 
$0.23 ; 2 blacking-brushes, $0.10; 1 hair-brush, $0.05; 1 comb-brush, $0.05 ; 
1 comb, $0.05; 1 black neckcloth, $0.20; 1 red do., $0.15; 1 woolen blouse 
$1.21; 1 woolen waistcoat for winter, $1.00; 1 pair drawers of fustian for winter, 
$0,40 ; total, $10.20. 

The shirts, and washed clothes in general, are owned in common; and are 
changed often enough to obey the requirements of neatness. These clothes in- 
clude for each child 3 shirts, 3 handkerchiefs, and 2 pair winter stockings. 

At leaving, the pupil also receives a complete wardrobe, viz., 2 pair pantaloons, 
2 blue blouses, 1 waistcoat, 1 cap, 1 pair suspenders, 3 cotton shirts, 2 cravats, 3 
pocket-handkerchiefs, 3 pair under stockings, 1 pair shoes ; of which the expense 
is estimated at $6.00. 

The labor and age of the children require substantial nourishment, which is fur- 
nished as follows : 

Two days per week. 





ee, ee es CE) DU. oc cccancccwessuosenessceseseees $0.03.6 
Dinner ; meat, four-tenths of a pound, legumes, bread, and soup,... 0.02 
Supper; potatoes and butter; salt and onions, ..........+..+2e00+ 0.01 
BY boshertenwdcbacadandorasssicbdthedissessaaseswareeanee® 0.00.4 
$0.07 
Five days per week. 
DS is ha cid nas i GREENS seb eReeatekenaae $0.03.6 
Dinner ; beans or other legume, butter, salt, onions, .............. 0.00.6 
Benner; leguntes, Buttes, ....ccccccs- cocccccccccccveccccccessos 0.01.6 
UG SR ODE GeV ecbadeceeeensscensbcdsererebiecnsesesiseeeiescs 0.00.4 
$0.06.2 


The weekly board of each pupil at Mettray cost, September, 1849, $0.45 ; at the 
reform school of Ruysselede, at the same time, it was not over $0.28. 

The daily arrangement of time varies with the seasons. [See appendiz.] 

At entering the school, the pupil is interrogated as to his birth, the condition of 
his family, the fault which brought him before the court, and in short all the de- 
tails of his short and often sad history. This information is entered in a register, 
where also is written afterwards whatever concerns each pupil, his stay at the school, 
his conduct and situation after his departure. An examination of this moral 
account is very interesting ; it shows the good effect of the management and dis- 
cipline of the establishment. We made minute investigations into the elements of 
these modest annals, for the purpose of preparing a similar system, which we have 
introduced into the reform school at Ruysselede. 

After having been examined, the pupil is placed in a family, and set at work 
either on the farm or in a workshop, in a manner suitable to his age and strength, 
and as much as possible, to his individual fitness. It has been considered proper 
to teach or continue the child in the occupation of his family, if it have an honest 
one, for the pupil, at the expiration of his term, should naturally return to his 
parents, and render them his services. This very practical consideration demands 
respectful attention. 

The classification by families establishes among the pupils who compose them a 
sort of community of interest and bond of brotherhood. All feel under obligations 
to each, and each to all. Interest and emulation are excited among the pupils with 
as much skill as propriety. Part of the work is given out by tasks ; and the self- 
respect of the pupils urges them to show themselves worthy of this mark of confi- 
dence. They are taught to consider it honorable to be useful to their comrades, 
and especially to their masters ; and accordingly none are employed in detached 
services ; for cooking, baking, in the kitchen-garden and infirmary, in waiting 
upon the furemen’s table, except those whose conduct has been good. From time 
to time are held general meetings of the pupils in the workshops; the children 
decide on each others merits, and the highest receive a small individual reward, 
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which is placed in the savings-bank. No regular wages are ever given for labor. 
Neither the payments nor prizes, of which we have spoken, are given, except to 
pupils whose names are upon the register of honor. The distribution is made once 
a week for the school, and once a month for the workshops; the amount may 
average $5.00 per pupil. The elder brothers have a special payment of $0.20 a 
month, besides a ration extra on Sunday, and for them, likewise the payments 
made for labor and good conduct are doubled. 

The classification of the pupils by families, as above remarked, is the peculiar 
characteristic and the pivot of the discipline of the school. The families are formed 
by means of a nucleus, around which are arranged and aggregated the new pupils. 
This plan allows of the preservation of the family feeling, and of its peculiarities and 
associations. The regulations inserted after this notice give complete information 
as to the organization and discipline of the families, and the privileges and duties 
of the chiefs, sub-chiefs, and elder brothers. 

The elder brothers, chosen by the pupils within each family, can not inflict pun- 
ishments; they only note marks for ill conduct. These bad marks are read by a 
director, on Sunday, in the general meeting of all the officers and pupils. In this 
same meeting, the director gives a detailed account of the situation of each family, 
distributes penalties and rewards, gives news from pupils gone and in places, 
reads extracts from their correspondence, and communicates all matters of interest 
to the school. 

Each chief of a family makes a special report on the conduct of the pupils; 
this is read at the meeting of the chiefs of families and officers, which takes place 
every Saturday afternoon. At this meeting, over which a director presides, is 
arranged the outline of the report for the general meeting on Sunday, the list of 
rewards and punishments, &c. 

The punishments are as follows : 

1. Public admonition; 2. standing still—deprival of play; 3. dry bread for 
one or two meals; 4. being shut in a cell on Sunday; 5. imprisonment in 
lighted cell; 6. ditto, in dark cell, (the duration of this imprisonment is never 
told, but it is not generally more than two or three days. The imprisoned pupils 
perform two hours’ exercise a day, at an ordinary step, and at the gymnastic step, 
in the yard around the house of correction. During these exercises, the more 
culpable wear handcuffs ;) 7. dungeon for not more than three days; 8. erasure 
from register of honor; 9. replacement in the central establishment. 

Some offenses are adjudicated by the pupils themselves, who are appointed a 
jury for that purpose; the directors reserving only the power of moderating the 
verdict. When a gross offense is committed, the foreman sends the offender to 
the “hall of reflection,” an isolated apartment, where he remains some time 
before being visited by a director. During this interval, the child recovers from 
his anger, the director then hears his story, and punishment, if necessary, is never 
inflicted on him while irritated. 

Rewards are individual and collective. The latter are bestowed upon families, 
and consist of public eulogies, and of presents and tokens of remembrance, which 
are preserved with care. The others consist of eulogies, public likewise, gifts of 
articles of daily usefulness, rewards for labor and for application while in school, and 
favors of different kinds. But the principal encouragement, and that most valued, 
is registration in the register of honor, which is granted only to pupils who have 
been three months without punishment, and who have, besides, distinguished 
themselves for good conduct. 

All these ingenious details, showing the high order of intelligence which pre- 
sides at Mettray, and also a profound knowledge of the character of children, 
have been more or less imitated in most of the other reform schools, and espe- 
cially at that of Petit-Bourg, where we find the elder brothers under the name 
of monitors, the jury of pupils, the weekly meeting of officers, the register of 
honor, &e. ; 

We have seen that the industrial organization at Mettray received a rude blow 
by the decree of the provisional government (in 1849) above-mentioned. At the 
time of our visit, however, the workshops were beginning to be re-established. 
Of the 11 families in the school, 7 were more especially occupied in agriculture ; 
the 4 others, although furnishing a certain number of agriculturists and horticul- 
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turists, were chiefly employed in the workshops, at wheelwrighting, blacksmith- 
ing, locksmithing, carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring, rope and sail-making. 

To have the right of changing to another workshop, the pupil must rank among 
the first three of his family, and be registered in the register of honor. 

The school cultivated, at first, only 30 acres; it has now extended its improve- 
ments to more than 500 acres. Of this extent it owns about 37 acres; the re- 
mainder is leased from neighboring proprietors. 

In 1847, the division as to crops was as follows : 





Acres. Acres. 

eos cnciisccvcscncae | Ba eee re 20 
ee —(ewtsnnncsascasns 74 | Spring ©  Weeebensencceene 15 
oe re ree ae i OL ee 20 
are rrr r rere Ge FING 06:5.006cs0wesceewusseee 624 
Mangel wurtzel, Re fs cba venssedesconerescceve 3 
BOE idsccevecese 3 | Kitchen-garden, ..........ccceee 224 
Indian curn,...... 10 | Jerusalem artichokes, ........... 24 
Sb avdcws paeeaauseusn et 8} | Clover, ci ariacenincencss 25 
Py aacvckconcsesesgeeccces Ue |} POs ce tcereccecerecensenests 10 
<r 4914 


There are, moreover, 15} acres, occupied by play-grounds, roads, buildings, 
underwood, and pasture, making a total of 505 acres, the entire domain of the 
school. 

Numerous springs rise from the slopes. A small river and a brook flow the 
whole length of the farm, from northeast to south. The brook is used to irrigate 
an extent of 37} acres. The river can not be used for that purpose, being used 
by a number of mills, very near each other. The school has no manufacturing 
establishment ; but it owns a grist-mill with three run of stones, to which might 
be added a cleaning machine, or a machine for cutting woolen rags. The farm- 
ing apparatus is sufficient. 

Three families of pupils live on three farms worked by the school. A fire 
which occurred upon the farm of Gaudiéres, but which was soon put out, occa- 
sioned this arrangement. It was supposed that one watchman was not sufficient 
during the night. Providence, as it always does, brought good out of evil; aux- 
iliary schools have thus been founded, which may serve as models for establish- 
ments smaller than Mettray. We know that this system of small schools has 
long existed in Switzerland and Germany, where it has produced the best results. 
It has been advocated in France by the Hon. M. de Rainneville, who has put it 
in practice on his farm of Allonville, near Amiens. M. Achille Duclésieux has 
also devoted himself enthusiastically to its introduction into Brittany, having suc- 
cessfully established an experimental school at Saint Ilan, (Morbihan.) 

Besides the chief and sub-chief of the family occupying it, there is attached to 
each farm at Mettray a farming overseer and a female housekeeper, Each farm 
occupies from 75 to 100 acres. The buildings are so arranged as to contain, 
besides the barn and stable, the necessary room for the housekeeping and lodging 
of the family. There is a common kitchen, and a separate room for the chief. 
The apartment of the pupils is arranged so as to serve in turn for sleeping room, 
refectory, school-room, and covered play-ground. It is usually from 45 to 52 feet 
long, and from 23 to 26 feet wide. For securing a healthy atmosphere are used 
ventilators, in the ceiling. The furniture consists of a hammock for each pupil, 
three pair of tables, twelve benches, shelves along the wall for stowing property, 
two cupboards, the sub-chief’s bed, and the cooking apparatus and farming tools. 
An inventory is given in appendix F. The cost of furnishing the establishment, 
and putting it in working order, may be estimated at (1,100 to 1,200 francs) 
$220 to $240. The school furnishes provisions for, and directs the administra- 
tion of the three farms, although each of them has its separate accounts, kept by 
the chief of the family. 

In other respects, the regulations and discipline of the detached families upon 
the farms, are quite the same as those of the families resident at the central 
establishment. In case of sickness, the pupils are carried to the central infirmary 
and treated there. Every Sunday the detached families pass the day at the cen- 
tral school, and join in the exercises, meetings, and sports of the other families. 
Thus is maintained the common bond among them. 

Agricultural labor is the principal occupation at Mettray now, and the existing 
workshops can be considered only as dependencies upon the agricultural establish- 
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ment. This state of things demands the greatest care in cultivation, which unfor- 
tunately is by no means in a satisfactory condition. Being pressed by circum- 
stances, and by the necessity of extending the area of cultivation in proportion to 
the growing number of inmates, the directors at Mettray have had to struggle 
with great local difficulties. Much of the land hired requires labor, long, costly, 
and difficult for children to perform. Many large stones must be moved before 
the plow or spade can be used. This slow operation is hardly performed before 
the leases expire. The school, therefore, probably does not recover its advances, 
and the proprietors of the land, and not the school itself, receive the advantage 
of its severe labors. Add to this the frequent change of the farming overseers, 
each using a different system and diflerent processes, and it is easy to account for 
the unfavorable pecuniary result of the agricultural operations of Mettray. In 
1848, this branch of the establishment incurred a considerable debt, which has 
probably now been paid; but the necessity is demonstrated of a radical and intel- 
ligent reform in this department. The directors are seriously occupied about this 
matter; if we might offer them our advice, it would be, to inquire in the first 
place if it would not be best to limit cultivation to the land already cleared and in 
good condition, and to turn the rest, if possible, into meadows. By concentrating 
upon the former the labor and the manure which have proved insufficient for too 
extended an area, there would no doubt be obtained crops better, and relatively 
more abundant. The kitchen-garden in particular should be so enlarged as not 
only to answer the demands of the establishment, but to yield a surplus, which 
would probably find a market in the neighborhood and at Tours. 

The school at Mettray has ever since its its origin enjoyed lively sympathies, 
commanded not only by its object and its usefulness, but also by the personal 
character of its founders. General and municipal councils, courts of appeal, civil 
and commercial tribunals, royal and private families, all have hastened to its aid. 
Juries have made collections for it. M. Leon d’Ourches has given to Mettray 
$32,000. Others, instead of giving money, have generously provided the school 
with farming tools, clothes, books for the library, pictures, vases, and ornaments 
for the church. These unostentatious offerings have been considerable. The 
government has not confined itself to paying all the personal expenses of the 
children confined there, but has also assisted the establishment with considerable 
annual appropriations. 


The ordinary expenses from 1839 to 1848, were .. $117,519.74 


Sr eee PCO EE TE Pree toe 96,297.38 
SE CNN nk coviscccesscuace : $213,817.12 
Receipts from without,.............00: ere $187,365.98 
- Ns 5 45ckduskdoeaseccadawewen ‘ 12,071.27 
Total receipt, .....scce0¢ amie $199,437.2 
Balance of expenses over receipts,.... $14,379. a 


The annual expense for maintenance of pupils, assistance of dismissed pupils, 
school of foremen, and advancement of capital, (amortissement du capital,) divided 
by the number of pupils at Mettray, gives the following results : 


Expense | Expense 
Year, Population. per head per day. | Year. Population. per head per day. 
oe TTT e ipatesadenesen Ge tS kscccesscncese ee $0.26.9 
err _ eee _ Eh RRSeGntaR ea: | eee 27.9 
, Sar EE ear iccrnsesings 26.1 
er CTE , 2. eee ee 20.1 
eee Gets 00sserenece HE as ssn ccanacenbes Gebsterveresess 19. 


It appears that the expense has regularly decreased, according to the increase 
of the population. This diminution has continued through 1848 and 1849, in 
spite of the breaking up of the workshops and of the consequent decrease of 
profits on labor. This result is due to the economy introduced by the directors 
into different branches of the service. By persevering in this course, reorganiz- 
ing its mechanical labor, and adopting a system of agriculture which shall put an 
end to deficits and bring i in a profit, the school of Mettray will undoubtedly suc- 
ceed, in a short time, in overcoming the difficulties which it has hitherto encoun- 
tered, and in settling its organization upon a firm financial basis. This is the 
more necessary, since the government, after 1849, pays only 14 cents a day, 
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instead of 16, for each pupil, and only $14.00, instead of $16.00, for wardrobe at 
entrance. 


APPENDIX. 
A.—EMPLOYMENT oF TIME. 
Summer 
SUNDAYS AND FEAST’ DAYS. WORKING DAYS. 

Hours. Hours. 

5. Rise, arrange beds, and clothes, &c. | 5, Rise, make beds. 

53. Dressing, washing, &c.; prayer. 54. Dress, wash, &c. 

6. General cleaning up. 53. Distribution of work. 

7. Breakfast, and play hours. | 7}. Breakfast, and play. 

8. Mass. 84. Distribution of work. 

93. General meeting for discipline. 12¢. End of work. 
104. Play. 2. School begins. 
11. Military exercise’ exercise with fire- | 34. Distribution of work. 

pump. 64. Instrumental band practice. 

1. Dinner and play. 7}. End of work; put up tools. 

2. Vespers and benediction. 8. Supper. 

3. Gymnastics. 8}. Prayer; evening singing. 
5. Moral lesson, by director, or school. | 9. Bedtime. 

6. Baths, or play. 10. Curfew. 

7, Supper. 

73. Prayer, singing, and arrange property. 

83. Bedtime. 
10. Curfew. 





Note.—Elder brothers are chosen the first Sunday of each month. 
Winter Season. 


SUNDAYS AND FEAST-DAYS. WORKING DAYS. 

Hours. Hours. 

6. Rise, make bed ; order, effects. 6. Rise, make beds. 

63. Dress, wash, &c.; prayer. 64. Dress, wash, &c. 

6}. General cleaning of house, &c. 63. Distribution of work. 
74. Breakfast, and play. 7%. Breakfast, and play. 
8. Mass. | 84. Distribution of work. 
93. General meeting for discipline, &c. | 12-45. End of work. 
104. Play. P a. Dinner, and play. 
11}. Exercises; military, and with fire-| 2. Distribution of work. 

engine. 6. School. 

1. Dinner, and play. he Supper. 

2. Vespers, and benediction. 73. Prayer, singing. 

3. Gymnastics. 8. Bedtime. 

5. Moral instruction, or school. 10. Curfew. 

6. Reading class. Instrumental music three times a week, 
7. Supper. at noon. 

7}. Prayer, singing; oruering, effects. 

84. Bedtime. 

10. Curfew. 





Nore.—Elder brothers are chosen on the first Sunday of each month. 
B.—Reeuvations OF INFIRMARY. 

1. The infirmary is directed by a sister of charity; it is a place of quiet and repose ; 
silence must always be observed there ; order and propriety must always reign there ; 
children making trouble will be marked the first time, and punished by the sister. If 
they renew their disorderly conduct, they will be removed to a cell, where their med- 
ical treatment will be continued. 

2. The police regulation of the infirmary belongs to the superior of the sisters of 
charity, and to the sister having charge there. The pupils must treat them with obedi- 
ence and respect ; failure to do which would be ungrateful. 

3. Each bed is numbered. 

4. Each pupil entering the infirmary will be taken thither by the chief of the family, 
who will deliver him directly into the hands of the sister in charge. The sister 
will enter in a register opened for the purpose, the pupil’s name, the letter of his family, 
the number of the bed he occupies, and the date of his entrance. 

5. At the first visit of the physician shall be entered, if practicable, in a special 
column, the nature of the disease. 

6. Two registers shall be opened, one for the entrance and discharge of pupils, and 
the number of days passed in the infirmary, and the other for prescriptions and medical 
observations. 
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7. A journal shall also be kept by the sister, of the conduct of the children in the 
infirmary, in which she shall enter the punishments inflicted by her, and the offenses 
requiring severer penalties. The foreman on guard shall come for this journal every 
Saturday, and carry it to the council, where it shall be read, and shall carry it back 
every Sunday morning. 

8. In the absence of the sister, the pupils shall obey the pupil in charge, who shall 
make note of all offenses, and report them to the sister. 

9. Each pupil shall come to the infirmary dressed in a cap, neckcloth, blouse, panta- 
loons, and shoes, and shall have his comb and hair-brush. The sister shall give the 
chief of the family a receipt for the linen and other effects brought by the pupil. If 
any pupil shall come without the above articles, the pupil in charge of the infirmary 
shall get them from the chief of the family alone. 

10. Every pupil discharged from the infirmary shall be delivered to the foreman on 
guard, to whom the sister shall send word by the pupil in charge, at a quarter before 
eight in the evening, on Monday and Friday, when he goes to supper. The foreman 
on guard, at his return to duty, shall send the pupil to the chief of his family. To 
facilitate this service, the sister shall give the list of pupils leaving, daily, to the over- 
seer of labor, who shall insert it in his report. 

11. The coming of the physician shall be announced by a signal. The pupil in 
charge of the infirmary shall touch the bell, upon which the foreman on guard shall 
—_ the trumpet to sound. This visit takes place twice a week, on Monday and 

riday. 

12. The chief of the house of correction shall report to the physician, at each visit, 
the sanitary condition thereof. 

13. No pupil shall be taken to see the doctor without the written certificate of the 
chief of his family. The night guard is especially charged to take them to the doctor, 
upon proof that they have such certificate. 

14. There shall take place a dressing (pansement) every day at half-past eleven, for 
sick pupils. The foreman on guard shall conduct them to it regularly, with an elder 
brother, so that the pupils shall be at the infirmary at half-past eleven. 

15. Any pupil falling sick during working hours, shall be put forthwith under charge 
of the chief of his family, who alone shall have authority to conduct him to the infirmary. 
In his absence, the sub-chief shall perform this duty in his place. 

16. The treatment ordered for pupils sick at the family, shall be explained by a note 
which the sister shall send to the chief of the family, who shall superintend the execu- 
tion of the directions. 

17. Whenever the directors shall enter the infirmary, all pupils not confined to their 
beds shall place themselves at the foot of their beds, and remain there until the gen- 
tlemen go out. 

C.—Reeuations ror Cuier or Famity. 

1. The school is divided into families of 40 children. Each of them is directed by a 
chief, who is under the immediate supervision of the head secretary. 

2. The insignia of the chief ofa family are two ornaments worked upon the sleeves, 
and black velvet on the cap. He has authority over all officers of a grade lower than 
his own. 

3. The chief of a family has under his orders a sub-chief and two elder brothers, 
who assist him in the supervision of the family. He reads, every month, to his sub- 
chief and elder brothers their duties. 

4. The chief of a family has charge of the education of its children. He oversees 
their primary instruction, under the direction of the teacher. He has charge of their 
dress and support, attends to their wants, corrects their faults; in a word, he is the 
father of the family, and is to fulfill all the duties of the station to the children, as if he 
were so in every respect. 

5. The chief of the family keeps the journal and all papers belonging to the family. 
He has charge of the correspondence of those who can not write, but he is forbidden to 
mail them until they have been left unsealed at the business office of the administration. 

6. He is responsible for all the property and keeping of his house, linen, furniture, 
bedding, clothing, lighting, in short every thing upon the inventory of the family. 

7. The chief of a family should understand the platoon exercise, for the purpose of 
managing his family the better during general meetings. He presides over all the 
sports and movements of the family, watches over its order, and its work, the good 
condition and neatness of his house, and all his children. He makes an inspection of 
property daily, and one of clothing weekly. 

8. He lives all the time with his family. He rises first, and goes to bed last. He 
keeps at hand the keys of his doors and cupboards, shuts the house at night after curfew, 
during religious services, Sundays and feast-days. 

9. The chief of a family inflicts punishment upon his children, conducts to the parlor 
those who have committed a grave offense, and to the infirmary those who are sick. 
He sends to the night-guard, with a written certificate, all children of his family whom 
the doctor should see, and who are not permitted to be so seen without such certificate. 
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10. He is to visit at ieast twice a week, those of his children who are in the cells or 
the infirmary, and to report such visits to the directors. 

11. Every Saturday he receives from the sister having charge of the washing, the 
clean linen, and every Monday he delivers her the dirty linen. He is forbidden to 
retain anything. He receives also for safe keeping all articles given to the good pupils. 

12. Whenever the chief of the family is not at the same time foreman of a work- 
shop, he is occupied during working hours in some of the business offices. 

13. He directs a division in school, attends the music class, gymnastics, baths, and 
all the meetings of the whole school. 

14. He performs in his turn the service of day and night watchman, and of waiting on 
visitors. 

15. The chief of a family has leave of absence for a day every month, and every 
year a vacation. Whenever he wishes to be absent from the school, he will notify the 
secretary the evening before, who will report the same to the directors. 

16. The chief of the family is allowed to be up, in his room, until curfew; at which 
time every one else in the house must be in bed. 

17. The chief of the family is recommended not to have any thing about which may 
tempt the pupils. 

18. The chiefs of the families will send all the children to the foremen of the work- 
shops, and the latter will send the children, at their return, to the chiefs; during these 
movements, the pupils should always be in theirranks. The chiefs of families will not 
detain any pupil from his work, or call him off from it, without having received written 
orders therefor. 

19. If the chief of a family finds its impossible to perform his duty, from sickness 
- any other valid reason, he will immediately notify the secretary, who will fill his 
place. 

20. The chiefs of families will call the children down from their meals by sound of 
trumpet, for the purpose of sending the sick to receive the physician’s visit, or the 
dressing, every day at 25 minutes past one at latest. 

21. For communications relating to their duties, the chiefs of families are to report 
themselves at half-past ten every morning to the director, who will attend to their 
requisitions, and give his personal attendance at their families, if it should be 
required. 

D.—Reevuations or Sus-Cuier or Fairy. 


1. Each family is divided into two sections. The sub-chief commands one of them, 
under direction of the chief. 

2. The insignia of the office of sub-chief are a lace sewed upon the sleeve. He 
commands all officers of a grade below his own. 

3. The sub-chief is under the immediate orders of the chief, and should pay him 
obedience and respect. 

4. The sub-chief assists the chief in supervision, and in taking care of the pupils 
during play-hours, in the sleeping and eating rooms, and whenever the family is 
together. 

5. He fills the place of the chief, when the latter is absent. He should understand 
the theory, and be able to command the maneuvres, of the platoon exercise. 

6. The sub-chief notes all offenses committed by the pupils, and reports them to the 
chief, who alone has power to inflict punishments. 

7. The sub-chief keeps the attendance roll of the family, by letters and numbers. 
He calls the roll three times a day, and keeps himself constantly certified of the 
presence of the pupils. He marks all the effects of each pupil with his matriculate 
number. 

8. He has special supervision of the pupil in waiting, and of those whose duty it is 
to clean up after every meal, and on Sundays. 

9. The sub-chief teaches one division of pupils. He should be present at music 
class, exercises, gymnastics, baths, and all times when the school is together. 

10. He performs in his turn the duty of day and night watch, of waiting on visitors, 
and of filling the place of foreman of a workshop. 

11. The sub-chief is allowed to sit up in his room at night until curfew, when all 
others in the house must be in bed. 

12. From the first distribution of work until breakfast, the sub-chief may attend in 
the monitor’s class, to complete his education. 

13. The sub-chief will not be absent on any pretext, without having notified his 
chief. 

14. The sub-chief has a day’s leave of absence every month, and a vacation every 
year. Whenever he may wish to be absent from the school, he will notify the secre- 
tary in writing the evening before, who will report the request to the directors. 

15. The sub-chiefs are recommended not to have any article about them, which may 
tempt the pupils. 

16. Whenever from sickness, or other valid reason, the sub-chief can not perform 
his duties, he will forthwith notify the secretary, who will supply his place. 
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17. The sub-chief will not join in any of the plays of the pupils. He is forbidden 
to read or write, during the hours of recreation, with his colleagues, or any one else. 

_ Nore.—The best chief is not he who speaks loudest —e oftenest, but he who gives 
just commands, whose words are concise, persuasive, and such as to command respect, and 
who punishes seldom. 

The intelligent chief should study the character of his children, so as to be able to adapt 
his words and manner to the age and peculiarity of each. 

E—ReEGULaTIons FOR THE Exper Brotuers. 

1. The elder brother is chosen by the pupils, by secret ballot. He must be chosen 
from among the names on the register of honor. If the director approves the choice 
which has been made, he announces the appointment for one month, gives him an 
embrace, and attaches to his sleeve the lace which is the ensign of his office. The 
elder brother will merit the title and the confidence bestowed upon him, by exemplary 
conduct. 

2. The elder brother may be re-elected. 

3. There are to be two elder brothers in each family. 

4. At the first sound of the trumpet the elder brother will rise, will order the rest to 
rise, will dress himself promptly, assist the young children, and help the chief and 
sub-chief in the supervision of the dormitory, and of washing and dressing. 

5. In the family and workshop, in all the exercises within the house, and wherever 
he may be, the elder brother will assist his chiefs in supervision, will see that all move- 
ments from place to place, within the house, are made with propriety, silence, order, 
and regularity. He will reprimand pupils committing the slightest error, and will mark 
in a book used for that purpose, those who do not obey his first admonition. 

6. When the family is together, the first elder brother carries the colors, and stands 
at the right hand of the first rank ; the second behind him, in the rear rank. They will 
dress the ranks of the pupils, and should learn to direct the manceuvres of the platoon 
exercise. 

7. The elder brother will assist the chief and sub-chief in supervision of sports. It 
is there that he is to occupy himself earnestly in preventing disputes, imprudence, and 
impropriety, in reproving gross expressions, and forbidding dangerous games. 

8. It is the special duty of the elder brother, through the pupil in charge, to maintain 
the dormitories, the interior of the house, and the sheds, in constant neatness. 

9. The elder brother, under direction of the chief and sub-chief, will announce bed- 
time, and will see that the proper movements are orderly made. 

10. The elder brother, who shall see any grave violation of rules, shall immediately 
report it to the chief of his family, or the foreman of his workshop. 

11. An elder brother is designated every day in turn, to assist at the dressing (at the 
infirmary.) 

12. The elder brother is exempt from all extraordinary services. 


We can not better close this extended account of the Mettray insti- 
tution, than by quoting the published opinions of an English and Amer- 
ican observer. 

M. D. Hill, Esq., recorder of Birmingham, thus speaks of a visit to 
Mettray in 1848: “In the year 1848 I made my way to Mettray, near 
Tours, in France. I was received with the utmost kindness, and ad- 
mitted into the fullest confidence by M. Demetz, the illustrious founder 
of the institution—a judge who descended from the bench because he 
could not endure the pain of consigning children to a prison when he 
knew their future would be made worse than their past. I examined, 
or rather cross-examined, each department of the institution, with all 
that unamiable incredulity which thirty years’ practice at the bar may 
be supposed to have generated; I began with a sort of prejudice—a 
determined suspicion—fighting my way backward, step by step, until, 
as proofs advanced, the conclusion was forced upon me that my position 
was untenable. I found that at Mettray, where they possess and exer- 
cise the power of compulsory retention, and where, for desertion, a boy 
is sent back to the prison from which he had been withdrawn—the 
amount of reformation reached to what I at first thought the incredible 
proportion (but which I fully verified) of 85 per cent.” 
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Mr. Coleman, in his European Agriculture, after giving a brief de- 
scription of Mettray, as an agricultural institution, remarks: “When 
one looks at the innumerable herds of children, turned, as it were, adrift 
in a great city, not merely tempted, but actually instructed, stimulated, 
and encouraged in crime, and observes them gradually gathering in and 
borne onwards on the swift current with increasing rapidity to the pre- 
cipice of destruction, until escape becomes almost impossible, how can 
we enough admire the combined courage, generosity, and disinterested- 
ness, which plunges in that it may rescue some of these wretched vic- 
tims from that frightful fate which seems all but inevitable? 1 do not 
know a more beautiful, and scarcely a more touching, passage in the 
Holy Scriptures than that which represents the angels in Heaven as 
rejoicing over a repenting and rescued sinner. It is, indeed, a ministry 
worthy of the highest and holiest spirits, to which the Supreme Source 
of all goodness and benevolence has imparted any portion of his Divine 
nature. 

“If we look at this institution even in a more humble and practical 
view, as affording a good education in the mechanical and agricultural 
arts, its great utility can not be doubted: and much good seed will be 
sown here, which, under the blessing of God, is sure to return excellent 
and enduring fruits. 

“T should have said before, that there is connected with the institu- 
tion a hospital which was a model of cleanliness, good ventilation, and 
careful attendance; all the services of which were rendered by those 
indefatigable doers of good, the Sisters of Charity.” 





AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL REFORM SCHOOL 


or 


PETIT-BOURG. 





Tne Agricultural school of Petit-Bourg was founded in 1844, by the society for 
assisting poor children and youth, foundlings, abandoned children and orphans, in 
France, and especially within the department of the Seine and Seine-et-Oise. 
The society of which Count Portalis was president, is located at Paris ; and the 
school occupies the ancient property of M. Aquado, at Evry-sur-Seine ; which 
includes a large chateau and its dependencies, and a park of about 150 acres, 
bounded partly by walls, partly by the railroad of Corbeil. The estate is beauti- 
fully situated upon sloping ground on the river Seine. Water is brought to it by 
extensive works, from a distance of several miles. It is conducted plentifully into 
the kitchen-garden, (ten acres, inclosed with high walls and intersected with 
ten other low walls for montreuil espaliers,) after which it enters large basins which 
serve for swimming-baths, and to supply the wash-rooms and other domestic uses. 
Paved or sanded yards, alleys of horse-chesnuts, ploughed land, large and beauti- 
ful meadows, and copses, afford opportunities for exercise, sufficient for all 
purposes. 

In the kitchen-garden are a poultry-yard, a small piggery, and a building with 
eleven front windows, containing good cellars, and in the basement story, apart- 
ments used in the working of the kitchen-garden, and for workshops for trades 
not noisy. The first story is occupied by the laundry, the drug shop, the room for 
convalescents, the infirmary, containing 16 beds and warmed by a stove, and by 
apartments for sundry persons employed in the institution. In the upper story are 
several cells for punishment. 

Within the same garden, a large building, formerly used as an orangery, has 
been fitted up for the use of the pupils; it contains a spacious dormitory, which 
will contain, if necessary, 160 children ; there are also two school-rooms, one for 
the assistants and the other for the pupils, and a wardrobe. The large apartment 
is arranged to serve successively for a sleeping-room, school-room, refectory, and 
covered play-ground. By a simple, easy, and rapid maneeuvre, al] the furniture of 
the room disappears as if by enchantment ; the tables rise close to the ceiling, and 
while the movable posts supporting them are placed in receptacles where they do 
not obstruct the room, the hammocks which were near the windows are moved 
close up to the wall, and those in the middle of the room rise to hide and ventilate 
themselves in the garret, by means of trap-doors. The idea of this arrangement 
was borrowed from the agricultural school at Mettray, and is to be found in the 
school of Val d’Yévre and in other establishments of the same kind. 

The dormitory contains four rows of hammocks, and two aisles, at the ends of 
which are the more elevated hammocks of the overseers ; who by this means can 
see all that passes in all the beds of the children without trouble. It is lighted dur- 
ing the night, and ventilated by apparatus like that used in most of the prisons of 

elgium. 

Above the dormitory is a garret which serves for a drying-room ; and con- 
nected with the same building is a shed, which is used as a repository for farming 
tools, and for stables and cow-house. 

The chateau is occupied in the basement by apartments for schools and for the 
family of the director. 

The first story is partly occupied by sleeping-rooms for the pupils. 

The kitchen and its appurtenances, the pantry, the wash-room, the milk-room, 
&c., are in the cellars, which are of great extent. 

At the time of our visit, (September 2, 1849,) the number of scholars was 130. 
It was about being increased to 250, by receiving a number of young criminals, 
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acquitted in court as having acted without discernment, but detained under the 
66th article of the penal code. This addition has since been made; the young 
prisoners have taken the place of poor and orphan children, and consequently the 
establishment at Petit-Bourg must now be reckoned among the reform schools. 

The information collected by us relates to the first period of organization ; which 
fact should be recollected in reading what follows. 

The scholars at Petit- Bourg may be divided into two classes ; 1. poor children and 
orphans, placed here by the hospitals and asylums at an expense of $24 a year, 
besides clothes ; 2. boarders, paying $70 the first year, and $50 for each subse- 
quent. year, always besides clothes. The number of this last class is 30. 

The age of admission is generally set at cight years; the time of staying in the 
school may be as long as 5 years. This length is required, in fact, by the interest 
both of pulpit and school ; by imparting mechanical skill to the former, and thus 
enabling him to repay part of the expense borne for him by the latter. 

The officers of the school are fourteen, viz. : 

A director without salary, having only lodging, board and fuel, washing, &c., 
for himself and family. This place is filled by M. Allier, who may be considered 
as the real originator and founder of the institution. 


A book-keeper, paid $160.00 
A teacher, “200.00 
An overseer of farming, “200.00 
A gardener, “« 140.00 
A horticulturalist, 

A cutler and blackamith, | 


A carpenter, 

A wagon-maker, 
Two farm laborers, 
A cook, 

Two overseers, one at $80, and one at $40.00. 

Several women are also employed in different capacities, in the laundry, wash- 
room, infirmary, on the farm, &c. 

All these persons receive lodging, board, and general maintenance. They wear 
no particular costume, and may be married. 

The pupils arrive at half-past four in summer, and at half-past five in winter. 
Their bedtime is, nine in summer, and eight in winter. 

Each pupil has his own wardrobe, marked with his number. The dress isa 
blue blouse for work, a Scotch blouse for Sunday, and gray linen pantaloons in 
summer. In winter, the pantaloons are of cloth of the color of yellow earth, and 
under the blouse, a waistcoat with sleeves, of the same material with the panta- 
loons. Instead of wooden shoes are worn, in summer, laced boots, and in winter, 
clogs with wooden soles. The cap is of felt, varnished on the top only, and with 
the words “ Petit-Bourg’’ in front. Each pupil has also a woolen overcoat for 
severe weather. Recently pantaloons have been introduced, made of two different 
colors, to prevent escapes as much as possible“ 

The bedding consists of a hammock, containing a mattress and small pillow of 
grass, a sack, instead of sheets of linen or cotton, one cotton coverlid in summer, 
and two in winter. In the infirmary, the pupils have, upon an iron bedstead, a 
grass mattress, a woolen mattress, a coverlid of cotton and another of gray woolen, 
two common sheets, and a pillow of feathers. 

Besides the dormitory, there are other sleeping rooms, containing from 15 to 
20 pupils. Each sleeping-room, is lighted all night, and has its monitor, who is 
chosen from among the pupils, and charged to preserve order and silence. Besides 
these overseers, an overseer on guard passes continually through all the sleeping- 
rooms in succession, during the night. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the pupils have a piece of bread for breakfast ; 
at noon and at night, soup, and one dish besides. They have meat three times a 
week, including Sunday ; salt meat twice, and fresh meat once. Their only drink 
is water. 

The elementary instruction given to the pupils comprehends reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic. There is added a little land-surveying, geography, linear 
design, singing, gymnastics, swimming, and use of fire-engine. There is also a 
course of agriculture and horticulture for those pupils intending to become farmers. 


paid from $80.00 to $100.00 
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The religious instruction is given by the priest of the commune, who acts as 
chaplain. The pupils attend the village church, which is situated within the park 
inclosure. 

As soon as the pupils arrive at the school, they are employed for about a fort- 
night in the kitchen-gardens, or in the fields, to allow them to gain health and 
strength, in which they are often deficient. They are then admitted to the work- 
shops ; their occupation being selected as nearly as possible with reference to their 
especial aptitude fer it. 

Several workshops have been established; of tailors, shoemakers, locksmiths, 
carpenters, cabinet-makers, house-painters. 

According to the agreements made with the foremen of these workshops, the 
labor of the children is disposed of to them by contract, and they account to the 
school for it, at a fixed price per day for each pupil. 

This price varies of course, according to the nature of the occupation ; but it 
ought during the first year, to amount to an income averaging $16.00 for each 
pupil, and equal to one-third of the expense of their board and maintenance. 

This income the second year, ought to average $46.00; and to cover the entire 
personal expenses of the pupil. 

Afterwards, to the end of the apprenticeship, this income should increase so as 
to bring to the school a net profit equal at least to the advances of the first year. 

A part of this income should be laid up for a reserve fund for the pupil. The 
amounts applied to this fund should be entered ina book in the saving’s bank, and 
it was supposed that the society would be able to add to it, from beneficiary funds, 
a greater or less amount, according to the conduct of the pupil in the workshops,, 
his capacity, and his devotion to his fellow-pupils and to the school. ; 

All sums thus entered in the bank-book, should draw interest at 3 per cent., 
and should not become the property of the pupil unless he have observed punctu- 
ally the agreement made between the society and his family. Departure before 
the time agreed upon, besides giving a right of civil action against the family, 
should deprive the pupil of all his rights to any sum in bank, and of participation 
in all other favors which the society might bestow upon him at the time of his 
going, such as wardrobes, tools, pocket-money, nomination of a patron, &c. 

These ingenious contrivances to receive the apprenticeship of the pupils, reim- 
bursement of their expenses to the society, and provision for their future welfare, 
do not appear to have answered the expectations of their originators. The con- 
tractors have failed, or have not accepted the conditions attempted to be imposed 
on them. Consequently, except a few workshops of small importance, working 
entirely for the institution, agriculture is the principal and almost the only cccupa- 
tion of the pupils. At the time of our visit, the employments were arranged as 
follows : 

Farmers, 86; gardeners, 11; horticulturists, 5; tailors and menders, 10; 
shoemakers, 3 ; carpenters, 3; cutlers,3; painters, 2; cooks,2; clerks in offices, 
3; in infirmary, 1 ; in steward’s office, 1; total, 250. 

The domain includes about 250 acres, of which 10 are in meadow; about 100 
acres besides are leased, at $30 per year per acre. There have usually been about 
25 horned cattle ; but a murrian which recently appeared among them has obliged 
the administration to sell them. There are 12 horses. The most lucrative and 
most useful branch of cultivation is that of the kitchen-garden, part of whose pro- 
ducts are sent to market. The garden itself, which is a large one, seems to be 
well laid out. Irrigation is practiced in it, as by the market-gardeners at Paris. 
The sale of flowers, fruit, and legumes, furnish a principal revenue of the establish- 
ment. There are handsome green-houses, containing over 14,000 pots. 

The moral and disciplinary regulations of the school, are described in the report 
of M. Allier, the director, to the general assembly of May 11th, 1845, at the Hotel 
de Ville of Paris, contain some excellent provisions. Unfortunately the absence of 
the director at the time of our visit, and the shortness of our stay, rendered it im- 
possible for us to ascertain whether this excellent system had been exactly followed. 
But below is such information as we have extracted from the above-mentioned 
report, or received from the assistant who directed our visit. 

The pupils are classed according to their conduet, in four divisions, viz. : 

Division of probation. Division of reward. 
* “amelioration. “ punishment. 
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As a means of stimulating their emulation while at work, a sub-classification has 
been adopted, which consists in arranging the pupils, in each workshop, into first, 
second, and third divisions. Each of these divisions has a little flag of a particular 
color. To belong tothe first division is the highest ambition of the members of the 
other divisions. The same amount of work considering their relative strength, 
having been distributed to the pupils, and the time necessary for performing it 
being carefully calculated, the pride of each little group is set in action, and there 
results a pleasant strife to conquer in the game, which is silent as a game of chess, 
and as absorbing, and which, besides the honor of victory, does not lack material 
inducements ; for a certain prize is delivered at the end of every month to the first 
division, and encouragement to the second. 

“It is pleasant,” says the reporter, “to see with what earnestness and good-will 
the children ply the plane, the hammer, the file, the spade, the rake, and look 
around to see where their comrades and adversaries are; for not only is there a 
struggle between two divisions, but also between the individua] members of each 
division, for the first, second, &c., place in the division. The first in each divis- 
ion is the standard bearer. 

“In this manner the hours pass rapidly away without punishment. At the end 
of the task, joy shines in the eyes of the victors, and the shame of the vanquished 
seems impatient for the revenge which shall give them the standard or the place 
of honor. 

“ At each judiciary meeting, good marks are also given to those who have done 
their work quickest and best, and bad ones to those who have labored ill or slowly. 
It often happens that the children gain an hour or two, by finishing their tasks 
before the appointed hour ; this time they may dispose of at pleasure, in play, in 
working in other shops, in reading or drawing, &c.; but they usually ask for 
more work, or kindly assist their slower comrades, for the purpose of preventing 
the bad marks to which the latter are liable; for where the honorable rivalry of 
labor ends, there brotherly love begins. 

“‘ This system, which puts into action the powerful motives of interest and pride, 
while it preserves fraternal friendship, needs no commentaries. It is simple and 
true, because it is taken from nature. To judge of it, al] that is necessary is to look 
at one’s own heart and to question one’s self.”’ 

The pupils assemble once a month for the special purpose of electing by ballot 
the monitor-general of the school and the monitors of the separate workshops. 
This operation is performed without any intriguing, and it has been remarked that 
the best scholars are chosen unanimously, or by an immense majority. The di- 
rector, however, reserves a veto upon this choice; although he has very seldom 
been obliged to use it. The appointment of monitors by their peers is copied from 
the appointment of elder brothers at Mettray ; as is also the appointment of a jury 
to try offenses committed by the pupils. The pupils usually accuse themselves, 
and affix, according to circumstances, the maximum or minimum of punishment. 
These spontaneous condemnations are submitted to the approval of their brothers 
the monitors, who revoke or confirm them ; and are then carried before a supreme 
tribunal, of the officers, assistants and foremen of workshops, who give a judgment 
in the last resort. 

“ Although a little new and prompt,” says the report formerly quoted, “ our 
justice is none the less real justice, and tends daily to lessen the number of cul- 
prits and of those condemned more than once. It has this advantage; that the 
guilty can not claim to be innocent, nor to be too severely punished ; for both 
monitors and we ourselves most often interfere to mitigate penalties, and some- 
times to pardon, limiting ourselves to a reprimand. 

“ Meanwhile, if (which is very rare) any pupil denies the accusation brought 
against him, then public information becomes the duty of all pupils having cogni- 
zance of the fact charged ; that no culprit may escape who aggravates his offense 
by a lie, and that no innocent person may be punished. In this case an inquest is 
held, before which the overseers and witnesses are heard. Accusers and defend- 
ers arise for the occasion among the pupils, and from monitors and assistants who 
decline voting upon the judgment pronounced in first instance by the monitors, and 
finally by the tribunal of assistants.” 

The punishments are as follows, in the order of their severity : 

1. Simple reprimand. 
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. Detention, with or without labor, from the recreations of the week. 
. Detention from the recreations of the Sunday. 

. Dry bread for one or more meals. 

Passage from a higher to a lower division. 

. Lighted cell, with labor. 

. Dark cell, without labor. 

. Erasure of name from register of honor. 

. Loss for one or more months of votership and of eligibility. 

10. Inability for one or more months to receive letters of pardon. 

11. Inability for one or more months to partake or be present at distributions of 
alms. 

12. Inability to see and embrace one’s parents at the visit next after con- 
demnation. 

13. Inability for one or more months to carry the standard. 

14. Inability for one or more months to assist sick companions. 

15. Inability during one or more months to be chosen to assist at family 
festivals. 

All these punishments are dreaded most on account of the shame accompany- 
ing them. It is likewise to be noticed that the severest are those which are of a 
purely moral character. Expulsion from the school is only inflicted upon pupils 
considered wholly incorrigible. 

‘ Fst is a similar gradation of rewards, based upon the same principle, as 
OLLOWS ;: 

1. Honorable mention. This is a public complimentary notice, addressed to the 
pupil deserving it, to encourage him to do still better in future. 

2. Passage to a higher division. 

3. Registration in the register of honor. This registration is for two months ; 
and is the privilege of the division of reward only. 

4. Encouragements. These are small books. 

5. A crown over the place occupied by the pupil, in the school, or shop, or both, 
as he has deserved it in one, or the other, or both. 

6. Tools of honor. These are offered and gained as prizes. 

7. Prizes. These are usually books useful in the occupation of the pupil, moral 
tales, history, books of piety, &e. 

8. Becoming standard-bearer of division. 

9. Selection by their comrades to attend the family festivals. Once a month, 
the officers, assistants, and foremen, meet in the evening of Sunday around a table 
frugally furnished, as usual, but with one additional dish. The monitors are, ex 
officio, invited. After the desert, the singing master assembles the pupils present, 
and sings with them religious, moral, or national songs. After the singing, all 
separate, promising to endeavor to make the worst scholars worthy of attending at 
these modest feasts. 

10. Letters of pardon. These letters, which are only given with great reserve, 
empower those holding them to pardon pupils undergoing punishment, except in 
certain grave cases, of which the director is judge. 

11. Permission to watch with the sick. This also is a rare privilege, and cul- 
tivates among the pupils sentiments of benevolence and of fraternal affection. 

12. Honor of carrying and bestowing the alms of the school. The alms-chest 
is replenished in several ways. 1. One Sunday a month, all the officers, assist- 
ants, foremen, and pupils, go without meat, and the consequent saving is deposited 
in the alms-chest. 2. Once a month there is taken from the amount credited to 
each pupil in the savings-bank, 4 cents; that is, 48 cents a year. A monthly 
collection is also made among the officers, assistants, and foremen, and the amount, 
along with that taken from the deposits for the pupils, also put in the chest. 

With this money the pupils of the division of reward, or those who have per- 
formed some laudable action, are enabled to go, on the first Sunday of each month, 
to carry to the aged poor of the village, sometimes garments, sometimes bedding, 
sometimes medicine, but never money. 

Nothing has been neglected which might awaken the moral sense in the chil- 
dren of the school, or contribute to elevate their souls. For the same purpose the 
walls in different places are covered with such phrases as the following : 

Silence. 
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God sees us. 

Idleness impoverishes and degrades, 

He who will not work should not eat. 

Labor enriches and honors. 

Let us be brothers. 

Benevolence elevates man. 

Children, grow up by labor. Men, some time labor will make you great. 

Xeligion is goodness, every where and always. 

To love the poor is to love God. 

Evening and morning, after the usual prayer, the pupils address another to God 
for their instructors and benefactors. 

Once a year a mass is sung for the repose of the souls of such instructors or 
benefactors as are dead ; after which ceremony, flowers are laid upon the graves 
of dead pupils. 

There was much difficulty, particularly at the beginning, in finding competent 
and active assistants, and such as would be devoted to the success of the undertak- 
ing. Frequent changes in consequence occasioned great embarrassments. To 
encourage the agents of the school, they were given an interest in its profits, by 
reserving to them a percentage upon the produce of labor and of the workshops. 
The amount thus voluntarily distributed is retained by the society, and entered in 
a book called the book of division of profits. No one is permitted, on any pretext, 
to draw any or all of these funds; and if any assistant or foreman leaves the 
school improperly, or is sent off for ill conduct, the amount so credited to him on 
book becomes the property of the other assistants and foremen, being divided 
equally among them. 

A second book, called the savings-bank book, is also kept for entering the reten- 
tion of 5 per cent. on all salaries. It is not permitted to draw this deposit; but at 
the departure of the assistant or foreman, for whatever reason, it is paid to him, 
unless retained by the society as indemnity for damages due from him, for this 
book is kept to habituate the assistants to economy, and to put a sort of caution- 
money into the hands of the society. The same use is made of funds entered upon 
the book of division of profits, in case of malversation or loss. The amounts 
entered on the savings-bank book pay 3 per cent. to the depositor. The sums 
entered in these two books, together with the savings which some of the assistants 
are able to lay by, form considerable reserve funds. 

Saturday evening every week, all the officers, assistants, and furemen, meet in 
a family council, and consider all the praiseworthy or reprehensible actions of the 
pupils under their orders. By this means no fault, however small, and no good 
action, however insignificant, can happen during the week, in school-room, court, 
workshop, dormitory, or play-ground, without being noticed. While the teacher 
for instance, praises a scholar for his conduct and progress in study, the foreman 
of his workshop may find him stupid and lazy. By such contradictions attention 
is drawn to the child; all watch him to better advantage, and after a few wecks 
of study and minute observation, the true character of the child is discovered, and 
often his good qualities are brought out even by means of his faults. 

This meeting has another purpose, to arrange a line of conduct for each pupil, to 
be followed out next day at an assembly called the meeting of emulation ; at which 
the officers, assistants, and foremen of workshops are present, as well as the pupils 
and visitors. At this meeting are performed the duties of the jury above-men- 
tioned, and rewards and punishments are distributed. The idea of this meeting 
was copied from the school of Mettray, which, although there seems to be some 
unwillingness to avow it, has served as the type of the organization not only of the 
school of Petit-Bourg, but also of most other establishments of the same kind 
erected in France within a few years. 

Petit-Bourg has not a school of foremen like that at Mettray, but it endeavors in 
a similar manner to form among the pupils a seminary for assistants who may suc- 
cessively fill vacant places. 

The patronage of the scholars on leaving the school is nearly on the same basis 
in the two establishments. A patron is named for each pupil, who, in concert 
with the establishment, endeavors to find him a good situation. 

To understand the financial condition of the school of Petit-Bourg, we have ex- 
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amined the accounts and estimates of the few last years, and have arrived at the 
following résults : 

In 1845, for 118 pupils, the expenses were $15,032.80 ; being $127.57 each, 
per year, and $0.25 each, per day. 

In 1846, for 123 pupils, the expenses were $17,631.12, after deducting income 
of farming and workshops. The items of this expense are as follows : 


Board of pupils,........ $00.10.4 per day each,........ $4,661.08 
| ere | ee 1,535.03 
en ECCT TEE ee © oscwcens 152.73 
bode OE ee i | aia T er cr 240.07 
DOE, ccvcccccsveesess ii ae rere 71.74 
Dt snccessececeess nee SF lf cnteees 361.32 
Mending clothes,....... Se FF pvanenes 617.76 
School expenses, ....... eS OP peiaenss 47.95 
Ni. arte ohnetra dee ease ase oun a bis athe alm alae a 80.21 
ee MO NN ios cue eeese ashe de nedeeeaue 1,554.41 
Repairs, &c., furniture and buildings,.............+..+: 746.65 
Expenses of offices and management, ...........0+++++5 2,678.05 
Salaries and maintenance of assistants,...........02++0++ 6,880.38 

BUENO CRQONEG, 665.0 os sccseswess 19,627.38 
Income from cultvation and shops,.........+..+++ see 1,996.26 

OCHO, 6 sis ccseassecasets 17,631.12 


The expense for each pupil, during 1846, therefore was $143.34 ; or $0.39 per 


In 1847, the estimates for an average number of 125 pupils presented the fol- 
lowing valuations : 


Salaries and maintenance of officers, &C.,........+200000 $6,720.00 
Maintenance of pupils, $60 each,.........02.eee cece eees 7,500.00 
UH, WI, cose ccciscencusssercepesesseseacs 800.00 
BORER, HOGS OT PUNE... co ccccccccvccesccccccsces 640.00 
Expense of management, freight, traveling, .............. 2,320.00 
eS, TMG, Dig. 550s cccsicnssenearerseneees 1,000.00 
UN oon 6 aos cea asa esedaxwixe yeu deewes 400.00 
19,380.00 
, Kitchen-garden, $1,000.00 ° 

Receipts, } Tiled led, words, &e.,°1:000.00 basal 2,000.00 
bo ee eer rrr rrr re 17,280.00 


The expense per pupil, in 1848, was therefore $139.04, or $0.38 per day, not 
including rent. 

In 1849, the expense was diminished by the increased number of pupils to 
$94.67 ; or $0.25 each, per day. Theschool purchased the estate of Petit-Bourg, 
in 1846, for $54,000, raised by the grand lottery established for the school at that 
time, the net accruing from which, was more than $100,000. 





Connected with the prison of “ La Roquette,’’ in Paris, is an institution called 
the “ Patronage Society,’’ which has been formed voluntarily by benevolent indi- 
viduals. Its object is to guide and provide for young prisoners on their liberation. 
Each boy has a patron who exercises an influence over him, even during his 
confinement, by counsel and exhortation. On his being set at liberty, his 
patron comes or sends for him, and places him in some situation for which he 
has fitted himself in the workshop of the penitentiary. Instead of being thrust 
out of the gates with rags on their backs, with which they entered them, and 
with just sufficient money to lead them into temptation, as was formerly the case, 
the poor lads are at present furnished with decent clothes, and gain at once an 
employment and a respectable livelihood. Their patrons visit them frequently, 
superintend their conduct, and by the affectionate sympathies they show them, 
encourage and confirm them in a virtuous course of life. They call them their 
children, and the reciprocal affection which often springs up between the little 
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outcasts and their protectors is really very beautiful. Numerous cases have oc- 
curred where youthful vagabonds and thieves have become exemplary characters 
through the parental kindness of the gentlemen who have adopted them. One 
instance is mentioned, in the socicty’s reports, of a former inmate of “ La Ro- 
quette” having formed an attachment to an amiable and industrial girl, when not 
having money to meet the expenses of his marriage, his patron gave him the 
means, was present himself at the wedding, and furnished the lodging of the 
new-married couple with chairs, tables, a bedstead, and some linen. The most 
unequivocal proof of the value of the society’s exertions consists in this,—that 
before its existence, out of 217 youths that were liberated between the years 1831 
and 1833, 99 were recommitted several times and for grave offenses; whereas 
since the association has entered upon its mission, out of 269 lads taken under 
their charge only 51 were again sentenced to a second term of imprisonment. 
And it is to be observed that the 99 recommittals above specified were merely 
those which took place in Paris, under the real names of the offenders; how 
many more happened in the provinces, and under false names, can not be ascer- 
tained. But all who are positively recommitted, whilst under the superintend- 
ence of the society are known, as they can not quit their situations without the 
fact being communicated to their patrons. A report of the society affirms that 
of those who have been guilty of no fresh transgression against the law, 58 were 
not only laborious, economical, and submissive to their masters, but join to those 
qualities virtues which must gain them general esteem; that 124, without being 
so remarkable, are nevertheless excellent young men, and good workmen, who 
give every kind of satisfaction to their employers and protectors; so that out 
of 269 juvenile delinquents there are 182 thoroughly reformed, who are the joy 
and glory of the society. 
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Tue following account of one of the most interesting educational in- 
stitutions of Belgium, is mainly a translation from a Report* by M. 
Ducpetiaux, Inspector General of Prisons and Charitable Institutions, to 
the Minister of Justice, on Agricultural Colonies, Rural Schools, and 
Schools of Reform, for indigent, vagrant and mendicant children and 
youth, in 1851. 


1. Purpose of the Reform Schools; preliminary measures ; basis of organi- 
zation. 

The attention of government has long been directed to the condition of the poor 
youth, beggars, and vagrants, who are sheltered in the alms-houses and imprisoned 
by the courts. From the misfortunes which have of late years fallen upon the 
population both of East and West Flanders, the number of these children and 
youth has rapidly increased. According to a return made in 1848, this increase, 
for the three years preceding, was as follows : 





YOUTH REGISTERED. 1845. 1846. 1847. TOTAL. 
re risen ee 5,886 9,352 17,813 
In alms-houses,............ 1,823 2,914 3,697 8,434 

a . 4398 8800 13,049 26,247 


Thus, in the short space of three years, 26,247 children and youth of both sexes 
were registered as admitted into the prisons and alms-houses. There are un- 
doubtedly repetitions inthis number ; the same children are recorded twice, thrice, 
or even oftener, on the same register. But on the other hand this estimate did 
not include children admitted into prisons with their parents ; numbering, during 
the same period, some thousands. 

It is to be remarked, besides, that the principal alms-houses, being entirely filled 
during the crisis of distress, were obliged to limit or even to suspend admission. 
Hence a great part of the increase in the number imprisoned. Shut out from the 
alms-houses, many of these unfortunate people, to escape from hunger, cold, and 
death, asked admission into the prisons, and even committed small misdemeanors 
in order to gain the right of such admission. 

So wretched a spectacle has shown the necessity of energetic measures to oppose 
a barrier to this invasion of poverty, and to snatch this mass of unfortunate youth 
from influences which, by perpetuating their degradation and their misery, expose 
society to incessant perils and increasing expense. 

The department of justice prepared a plan, chiefly with this design, for the es- 
tablishment of special reform schools, for poor youth, beggars, and vagrants of both 
sexes. This plan was presented to the Chamber of Representatives, Nov. 17, 
1846 ; and was thoroughly examined by a committee of the central section, (section 
centrale,) which reported on it, May 6, 1847. The government prepared a new 
plan, based on this report, which it submitted to the Chamber of Representatives, 





* Colonies Agricoles, Ecoles Rurales et Ecoles de Reforme pour les indigents, les mendiants 
et les vagabonds, et spécialement pour les enfants des deux sexes, en Suisse, en Allemagne, 
en France, en Angleterre, dans les Pays-Bas et en Belgique. Rapport addressé a M. Tesch, 
Ministre de la Justice, par M. Ducpetiaux, Inspecteur Général des prisons, &c. Bruxelles, 
1851. 
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Feb. 28, 1848. This having been thoroughly discussed by both Chambers, was 
passed into a law concerning alms-houses and reform schools, April 3, 1848. 

The fifth article of that law enacts that the regular alms-houses shall be used ex- 
clusively for the reception of adult paupers, beggars, and vagrants. ‘That the gov- 
ernment shall erect special establishments for young paupers, beggars, and 
vagrants of both sexes, under sixteen years of age. 

These establishments shall be so organized as to employ the boys, as much as 
possible, in agriculture, and to instruct them in such Jabor as may be profitably 
practiced in the fields. The two sexes shall always be placed in distinct and sepa- 
rate establishments. 

By article 7, the expense of support to be paid by the communes for the youth 
admitted into these establishments is never to exceed, for the communes of each 
province, the expense of support of the inmates of the alms-houses of each province. 

The organization, management, and discipline of these establishments are de- 
termined by royal decrees, which are not to issue without hearing the permanent 
deputations of the provinces in which they are situated. 

Six hundred thousand franes (about $120,000) is appropriated for the land and 
buildings for these establishments, and for fittings, furniture, and other necessary 
expenses, 

The government is to make an annual report to the legislature, of all action 
under the above law, and of the condition of the institutions established in confor- 
mity with it. 

Government engaged actively in the execution of the law of the 3d of April, 
1848. The necessary preparatory investigations and operations occupied a portion 
of that year; and on the 8th of March, 1849, a royal decree ordered the establish- 
ment of two reform schools in the commune of Ruysselede, (West Flanders ;) 
one to receive 500 boys, and the other for 400 girls and young children of from 
two to seven years old. 

Separate buildings are to be used for these two institutions, so as strictly to pre- 
serve the separation of the sexes. These, however, are to be so arranged as to 
admit of a common direction, to combine their labor economically, and to render 
certain routual services, so as to reduce the expense of management and house- 
keeping. 

The former of these establishments may be regarded as definitely organized ; 
it will soon be able to receive its entire complement. The erection of the second 
depends at present upon the extension of the estate, of which we shall have occa- 
sion to speak below. 

2. General arrangement of the agricultural reform school for boys. 

This establishment occupies the premises of a sugar-house erected some years 
since, which came into the hands of the government, in the beginning of 1849, 
and has been altered and enlarged for its present use. The farm which belonged 
with them has been so much enlarged, as to bring it into convenient business com- 
munication with an estate of some 200 hectares, (about 500 acres ;) a road has 
been built to open a direct communication with the canal, and with the railroad 
from Gand to Bruges; the transhipment and transport of manure has been facili- 
tated by the construction of a wharf and of a large cistern at the edge of the canal ; 
lastly, a steam-engine of five horse power has been erected for milling grain, rais- 
ing water, heating the main building, and cooking for the workmen and cattle ; 
arrangements are in progress for connecting with it an elevator, a thrashing ma- 
chine, a straw-cutter, a turnip-cutter, &c. All these machines will economize 
labor, and will enable the managers to employ to the best advantage the strength 
and skill of the laborers, instead of employing them in turning wheels and in 
other purely mechanical and monotonous labor. 

3. Arrangement of the buildings of the school and farm. 

The buildings of the reform school are regularly arranged, and may be consid- 
ered under two heads, viz., the school proper, and the farm. 

1. The school comprehends all the necessary buildings for the offices the opera- 
tions, and the accommodation of the officers ; which occupy the two wings toward 
the road. The central building contains, in the lower story, the dining-room of 
the pupils, furnished with tables seating 500 children, two school-rooms, the princi- 
pal office for business and the dining-room of the officers; in the second story, 
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four large dormitories, each furnished with a hundred and twenty-four cots, a su- 
perintendent’s chamber, and wash-stands for the pupils. In the garret is a large 
reservoir filled by the steam-engine, which distributes water to all parts of the es- 
tablishment. The rooms on the first floor are warmed by a furnace. 

To the right of the central building, facing from the road, are the kitchen of the 
pupils, the bakery, the steam-engine with its appurtenances, the pantry and the 
store-rooms ; to the left, the kitchen of the officers, a plunge-bath or swimming- 
bath, baths, a fire-pump, and in the second story, the infirmary of the pupils with 
its dependencies. Lastly, the play-ground of the pupils is bounded on three sides 
by a building of one story, over which are ample granaries ; in this building are 
the workshops, the forge, carpenter’s shop, spinning and weaving rooms, the tailor’s, 
shoemaker’s and straw-weaver’s shops, &c., as well as a temporary wash-house, to 
serve until the completion of the girls’ school. The chapel stands at one corner ; 
it is built in a style at once simple and elegant ; and near it, as in the reform school 
at Mettray, is a small cell for such young beggars and vagrants as are sent to the 
school for punishment, and for the pupils in such aggravated or exceptional cases 
as require such quarantine or discipline. 

2. The farm buildings, standing near the school, comprehend a dwelling-house 
for the farmer and the farm laborers, stables for from 80 to 100 head of cattle, a 
dairy, two stables for 12 horses, two piggeries, a sheep-fold, a poultry-yard, two 
covered receptacles for manure, a roomy barn, and a large carriage house for 
vehicles and farming tools, over which are lofts for hay. A watering place for the 
cattle, and large cisterns for liquid manure and for drainings complete these ar- 
rangements ; which on the whole and in detail, furnish a real model farm. 

All the buildings which we have enumerated, together with the two court-yards 
of the school and the enclosure around which stand the mills and wood-houses, 
form nearly a regular parallelogram, of 135 metres long, and 200 wide, (about 
450 feet by 650.) 

4, Extent and division of the estate. 

The property of Ruysselede contains 126 hectares, 89 ares, 10 centiares, (about 
320 acres ;) it forms an isosceles triangle with the vertex to the northwest and 
the base to the southeast. It is bounded on one side by the new road laid out by 
the establishment, and on the others by public roads, so that it is quite separated 
from the estates adjoining. It is divided into squares, chess-board-wise, generally 
containing from 1 to 3 hectares (2} to 7} acres) each, and separated by rows and 
avenues of larch, fir, and wild cherry, which last serve for cart-paths, &c. The 
soil is a gray sand, without any mixture of clay, and therefore light, friable, and 
easily worked. But it also, to become productive, requires careful cultivation, and 
large quantities of manure, especially liquid manure. For this reason the au- 
thorities of the school have concluded an arrangement with the jail (maison de 
force) at Gand, for the annual delivery of about 10,000 hectolitres (about 4,200 
hogsheads) of solid and liquid manure. 

5. Measures of organization ; decrees and instructions. 

The department of justice, which has jurisdiction over the reform school, has 
successively taken different measures for their organization. The royal decree of 
March 8, 1849, determines the number, duties, and salaries of the officers, and ap- 
points a committee of from three to five members of the legislature for the inspec- 
tion and supervision of the reform schools. The decree of May 7, 1849, com- 
pleted this arrangement by determining the mode of filling vacancies and the 
jurisdiction of the committee. 

The continued imprisonment by the commissioner of beggary and vagrancy 
causing much inconvenience, the decree of February 28,1850, ordered their im- 
mediate transfer to the reform schools, where they will serve out their terms in 
separate quarters. 

A royal decree of the same date with the last, extends the provisions of the 
decree of December 14, 1848, for the assistance of liberated convicts, to young 
paupers, beggars, and vagrants, at their dismissal from the reform schools. There 
js to be opened in each of these establishments a register of the offers which may 
be made by farmers and other employers, to hire, on certain conditions, such of 
the pupils as may possess the requisite qualifications. 

The ministerial circular of March 2, 1850, calls the attention of public prosecu- 
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tors to the purpose of the reform schools, and furnishes invariable rules for the 
arrangement of transfers to, and among them. Another circular, of the same 
date, sends similar instructions to the governors of provinces. 

Lastly, the royal decree of July 3, 1850, specifies the conditions and forms of 
admission to the reform schools, and of dismission from them. 

By this decree, and by the law of April 3, 1848, the reform schools are especially 
designed. 

1. For young paupers, under sixteen years of age, who present themselves vol- 
untarily for admission, with a certificate from the municipal authority of their place 
of settlement, or from the municipal authority of the neighborhood where they 
happen to be, or where their usual residence is. 

2. For young paupers holding a certificate from the permanent deputation, from 
the governor of the province, or from the commissary of the district (arrondisse- 
ment) in which the place of settlement of such paupers, their residence, or casual 
locality, may be. 

3. For children and youth sentenced by the commissioner of beggary or 
vagrancy. 

4. For children acquitted by him, but retained under the 
educated, up to a certain age, in a house of correction. 

5. For children not guilty of any misdemeanor, indented with farmers, artisans, 
or charitable institutions. 

6. Numbers ; entries, &c. 

The first pupils entered in March, 1849, shortly after the purchase of the prop- 
erty and the commencement of the preparatory work. There were admitted at first 
19 children from the ulms-house of Bruges, then 15 from that of Combre ; a little 
after these were admitted 63 young beggars and vagrants acquitted by the courts as 
having acted without knowledge, but detained under the 66th article of the penal 
code, who had been placed in the juvenile penitentiary of Saint Hubert, for want 
of any proper receptacle. These, with 24 received singly during the same time, 
make a total of 121 pupils on the Ist of January, 1850. 

a that time to January Ist, 1851, the number has been as in the following 
table : 


Acquitted by the courts, but detained by law in a house of correction,... 92 





penal code to be 





Sentenced on application of communes, .............seeeeeeeeeeeeee 156 
SSGM WY DSMOVONS TRNUINTIONE, oo oo 5 sce sscscsncecececcctcoscces 3 
| OE me ee ge eae Teer Sm ee 251 


Young paupers entering the reform schools voluntarily, are kept for at least six 
months the first time; and for at least one year, if they have been in the school 
before, or if they have before been inmates of an alms-house. At the end of that 
time, the civil authority of their place of settlement, their family, or any responsi- 
ble person, may claim their dismission, upon engaging to provide for their educa- 
tion, apprenticeship, and support. Demands for such purpose are to be addressed 
to the permanent deputation of the council of the province to which such pupils 
belong ; directly, if made by the civil authority of their place of settlement ; if by their 
family, or by strangers, then through the civil authority which would have juris- 
diction in the case. The deputation determines upon the security offered, and au- 
thorizes or refuses the dismissal of the pupils. In the absence of any claims made 
as above, the deputation, after consultation with the inspecting committee and with 
the director of the schools, may authorize the dismissal of the pupil, provided he 
is in a condition to earn his own living. The dismissal of children and youth sen- 
tenced by the commissioner of beggary or of vagrancy, is ordered by the gover- 
nor of the province in which is their place of settlement, or if that can not be 
found, by the minister of justice. 

Such dismission always depends on these conditions, viz.: that the pupil has 
remained at Jeast two years in the reform school, if sent there for the first time ; 
and at least four years, if he is an old offender ; and, that he is in a condition to 
earn his own living, or at least is claimed by the civil authority of his place of set- 
tlement, by his family, or by some responsible person, under a guaranty that he 
shall not return to begging or vagrancy, and that he shall be furnished either with 
work or with sufficient support. The acceptance or refusal of this guaranty is 
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left to the governor and to the minister of justice, respectively. The minister or 
the governor may always authorize a dismissal before the time fixed, if their be 
special reasons for it. Before such authorization, however, the minister or gover- 
nor is to advise with the committee of inspection, the director of the establishment, 
and the civil authority of the place of settlement of the pupil. 

The time of dismission of children acquitted by the commissioner of beggary 
and vagrancy, is determined by the sentence under which they are placed in the 
school. 

There are even children in these establishments, under the decree of September 
29, 1848, in order that it may not be rendered necessary, by their bad conduct or 
otherwise, to imprison them again. The authorities of the reform schools, in such 
cases, are to suggest such arrangements as the circumstances shall indicate. 

The pupils at leaving the schools, are informed by the director what consequen- 
ces will follow their recommitment to the school. 

The committee of inspection of the reform schools returns to the minister of 
justice, at the beginning of each year, a list of those pupils whose term has passed 
the limits fixed above, with the reasons of such prolongation. The minister, if 
proper, then orders their dismission. The committee also returns annually to the 
minister a list of the names of those pupils who have arrived at their eighteenth 
year, with any opinions or advice in the premises. 

Among the 18 pupils who left in 1850, there are, 

2 who ran away, one eight days after entering, and the other after a stay of 
about three months. The conduct of this last had been satisfactory, and he ap- 
peared to take pleasure in the care bestowed on him. One Sunday he received a 
visit from his parents, and the next day he disappeared. He has not been dis- 
covered up to the present time, although active search was made; 2 who were 
sent home at the end of eight days, as the civil authority of their respective places 
of settlement was unwilling to consent to their final admission ; 1, who was sent 
to the alms-house at Bruges, on account of serious disease. The following shows 
the length of the abode of 13 others in the school: two for 1 year, 7 months, 15 
days ; two for 1 year, 4 months, 7 days; one for 1 year, 3 months, 3 days; two 
for 1 year, 2 months, 16 days ; two for 1 year, 1 month, 20 days ; two for 1 year, 
15 days; one for 11 months, 15 days; one for 8 months, 20 days: the average 
time is 1 year, 2} months. 

At their departure, two were 16 years old; seven were 15 years old; two 
were 13 years old; two were 10 years old ; two had been sentenced by the com- 
missioner of beggary, and were returned to their parents under the guaranty of 
the local authority of their communes ; the 11 others belong to the class of chil- 
dren detained under the 66th article of the penal code. They were claimed im- 
mediately upon the expiration of their judgment term, by the communes of their 
places of settlement ; 8 were taken by their parents, under the supervision of the 
local authority ; the other 3 were placed under the care of the committees of em- 
ployment (comités de patronage) of Gand, of Ninove, and of Audenarde. 

8. Age of the pupils. 

The age of the 269 pupils, January 1, 1851, was as follows : 

21 aged less than 10 years. 
45 “ from 10 to 12 years. 


>» = = 12to14 
_- = * 14tol6 “ 
29 “ over 16 years. 


9. Civil and social condition. 
In respect to their civil condition they may be classed as follows : 
28 illegitimate children. 
42 without father or mother. 
43 “father. 
88 “« mother. 
64 having both parents. 
3 foundlings. 
1 abandoned child. 
Such is the social position of the unfortunate youths; most of them deprived of 
family relations ; and the parents of those who have them are, for the most part, to 
be found in the alms-houses or prisons. 36 
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10. Committee of supervision. 

The supervision and inspection of the school are entrusted to a committee of 
three, by the decree of March 8, 1849. These three gentlemen, who have con- 
tributed powerfully from the beginning to the success of the school, by their zeal 
and their efforts, are the Chevalier Ernest Peers-Ducpetiaux, Frederic Van der 
Bruggen, and Henri Kervyn, provincial inspector of primary instruction at Gand. 

11. Persons employed, salaries, emoluments. 





These are, 

Francs. Dollars. Francs. Dollars. 
DIR oc isccsvcccus 4,000 about 800 a, ee 400 about 80 
Sere 1200 “ 240 1 assistant gardener,. 300 “ 60 
D GUORSRTOE, ..0..c.00c0c000 1,200 “ 240 4 laborers, for teams 
1 secretary, aes ‘ : sash "600 “ §=6©120 | stables, and farm$ 800 “ 160 
1 supernumerary, ...... | work, at 200 fr., .. 
eee 600 “ 1% tear 200 * 40 
2 teachers, at 600 fr.,.... 1,200 “ 240) 1 miller and baker, ) 
1 chief overseer, ....... 600 “ 120] and 1 housekeeper, > 250 “ 50 
3 overseers, at 450 fr.,.. 1,350 “ 270 | a ‘ 
1 occasional overseer,.. 400 “ 80] — —— 
1 head farmer, ......... 600 * 120) Total, 21 13,700 fr. $2,740 





These officers receive, besides their salaries, the emoluments specified in the 
decree of March 8, 1850, viz.: board, lights, fuel, washing, furniture, and medical 
attendance in sickness, except that the director, who keeps house does not receive 
board, washing, or furniture. The overseers have, besides, a uniform valued at 
50 franes, (10 dollars,) and the laborers, each a suit of clothes valued at 20 francs, 
(4 dollars.) There are two tables for the officers ; one for the officers proper, pre- 
sided over by the chaplain, the other for the farm laborers, at the head of which 
is the farmer. All those employed, except the director, are single; a condition 
rendered necessary by the arrangements of the establishment, and the impossibility 
of accommodating families in it. At some future time it will be proper to exam- 
ine the practicability of preparing some tenements for families. Having started in 
the present footing, (4 partir du présent exercice,) there will be room for the em- 
ployment of some additional officers, and particularly for an increase in the num- 
ber of overseers, proportionable to that in the number of pupils. These overseers 
should be chosen, by preference, from among practical mechanics, and should have 
the direction of some of the workshops. The remaining shops may be entrusted, 
as at present, to the oversight of paid workmen; such as those whom the estab- 
lishment has already engaged as a locksmith and blacksmith, a machinist and 
fireman for the steam-engine, a wheel-wright, &c. 

The officers, before receiving a definite nomination or engagement, are taken on 
trial, and undergo a sort of noviciate, which test their zeal and their aptitude. 
This plan has succeeded perfectly. 

12. Plan for erecting schvol of foremen. , 

During the investigations pending the establishment of the reform school, it had 
been suggested to connect with it a special school for foremen, like that of Mettray 
and at the Rauhe-Haus at Hamburg; but it was abandoned as difficult, compli- 
cated, and expensive. But although it has not been thought practicable to gather 
from elsewhere the material for a seminary of capable and faithful workmen, it has 
been understood that the institution would endeavor to educate within itself such 
subordinate agents as it might require. This furnishes an opening to those pupils 
who may be distinguished by good conduct or capacity ; and already, after scarcely 
eighteen months of operations, there took place, at the beginning of the present 
year, the formal emancipation of one of them, a young man of activity and intelli- 
gence, and quick at all kinds of work, who has taken his place among the labor- 
ers upon the farm. Others will surely follow his example, and under its stimulus 
will be ambitious of the honor of serving such an establishment where they have 
found (so to speak) a new existence, and the certain prospect of ultimate success. 

13. General dietetics. 

The diet of the pupils has been assimilated as much as possible to that of agri- 
cultural laborers. It is simple but abundant ; plain, but healthful. 

14, Provisions. 

The food is furnished according to a bill of fare at the average expense, accord- 
ing to the price current of about 21 centimes (4 cents) a day for each pupil. This 
expense is certainly less than in any other similar establishment, in this or any 
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other country. The pupils nevertheless have meat twice a week ; for which pur- 
pose hogs are killed on the farm, and their flesh served up alternately with beef. 
The bread is rye, unbolted. The grain, potatoes, legumes, milk, and butter, are 
the productions of the establishment, which diminish the arnount of actual expen- 
diture. With the extension and improvement of the present cultivation, these 
crops will increase, and ultimately, when there shall be as much land under culti- 
vation as will be required by the full number of pupils, it is to be hoped that the 
establishment will itself furnish all the essentials for its own consumption. 

15. Clothing. 

Each pupil receives at entering the following articles: 5 shirts, 2 pair panta- 
loons, 2 pair working pantaloons, 1 vest, 2 blouses, 2 neck cloths, 2 pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, 1 belt, 1 cap, 1 straw hat, 2 pair understockings, 1 pair shoes, 2 pair 
wooden shoes, (sabots,) 2 towels, 1 comb, and 2 brushes, (1 for clothes, 1 for shoes.) 
The expense of this wardrobe does not exceed from 32 to 35 frances, ($6.50 to 
$7.00,) according to size. Most of these articles have hitherto been furnished 
from the workshops in the jail of Gand; but as soon as the workshops of the 
reform school are organized, it will make and finish, as far as possible, all the ne- 
cessary clothing and bedding for its inmates. The tailors’ and menders’ shop is 
already in operation ; even the youngest of the children make straw hats; the 
spinning and weaving shops are begun, and will be in action before the end of the 
winter. The shoemakers’ shop is in a like state of forwardness. The only diffi- 
culty is in finding foremen capable of directing the young operatives ; but the 
activity of the director will undoubtedly soon remedy it. 

16. Sleeping arrangements. 

The bedsteads are of iron, with a press for clothing ; the bedding consists of a 
straw mattress, a pillow, a pair of linen sheets, and one, two, or three cotton cover- 
lids, according to the season. The bedsteads, which are manufactured at the jail 
of Gand, cost only 22 to 23 franes ($4.50 to $4.75) each, including the press, 
which is also of iron. They are arranged in four rows in the dormitories. These 
are lighted all night, and besides that, the overseer can see from his chamber, at a 
glance, all that passes ; a night watch has been organized. An overseer, attended 
by two pupils, passes through all the premises, and especially through the dormi- 
tories, to see that all is in good order. 

17. Fire and light. 

These are put upon the most economical footing. The entire first story of the 
central building, including the eating room and the schools, is warmed by the 
steam-engine. Lamps are used for lights, and the colewort (colza) cultivated on 
the farm furnishes part of the oil. The temporary wash-room is managed by pupils, 
in anticipation of the organization of the school for girls, who will take charge of 
the washing and laundry departments of both establishments. 

18. Health. 

The healthy condition of the school gives a testimony in favor of the regimen in- 
troduced. Many of the children, at their entrance, were infected with diseases 
more or less severe, with rickets or scrofula. But both diseases and symptoms 
have rapidly disappeared before pure air, field labor, and regular living. This is so 
true, that it is easy at a glance to distinguish by their appearance pupils lately ad- 
mitted from those who have been inmates for a longer time. The latter are gener- 
ally strong and active ; they are rosy, and their whole appearance denotes health. 

In 1849 no infirmary was opened ; in fact, there was no case of distinct disease, 
and consequently no death; and the medical department, including the visits of the 
inspecting physician, cost only 95fr., 34¢., (about $20.00.) 

In 1850, from a number of pupils averaging 171, there were only 12 admissions 
to the infirmary. The number of days under treatment was 72, giving an aver-, 
age of 6 days to each patient. The whole expense for drugs and materia medica 
of all kinds, both for the pupils and for such laborers as were hurt or bruized dur- 
ing the building, was only 48fr. 94¢c., (about $10.00.) There was no death. 
Children sick with severe or incurable diseases, and consequently unfit for all 
labor, are sent to the infirmary of the alms-house at Bruges, by an arrangement 
made with that institution. The reform school pays for their support and treat- 
ment at the rate of 50 centimes (about 10 cents) a day each. 

19. Moral training. 

The moral training has been the object of more paternal care, if possible, than 
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the physical. It has been supposed that the poor children sent to the reform 
school needed food for the soul, no less than for the body; that it was designed 
not only to snatch them from misery, disease, and death, but to change their 
habits, to correct their vices, to teach them their duties, to relieve them of their 
almost hereditary degradation, and to elevate them in their own estimation, as 
well as in that of society. Notwithstanding the difficulties inseparable from an 
entirely new organization, and the embarrassments occasioned by building, from 
the first entrance of the first pupils they have been held under a strict but kindly 
supervision ; and up to this time there has occurred no act of insubordination of a 
nature seriously to interfere with the steady discipline of the establishment. 

20. Successive admission of pupils. 

The successive admission of pupils, a few at a time, has contributed much to 
this result, by facilitating the work of the officers ; it has also resulted in the for- 
mation of a class in which the newly arrived pupils are enrolled. 

21. Classification. 

The school is divided, at present, into 5 divisions of from 50 to 60 pupils each, 
arranged as much as possible according to age. There is an overseer to each 
division. Each division is separated into two sections ; over each section is a cap- 
tain (chef) and assistant, (sous-chef,) selected by the director from among such 
pupils as distinguish themselves for good conduct and industry. Each division 
has also a trumpet, (clairon.) 

22. Exercises of the day. 

The division of time is so regulated as to occupy every moment of the pupils, to 
prevent fatigue by variety and frequent succession of exercises, and to prevent 
them from escaping supervision. It varies somewhat, according to the season ; 
and is at present arranged as follows, for summer and winter, Sundays and feast- 


days : 





1. Summer. 
HOURS. HOURS. 
5 Rise. 1 to 54 Working hours. 
5 to 54 Prayers, washing, (soins de pro- 44 “ 54 Catechism for children not having 
pretré,) bed-making, roll-call. received their first communion. 
54 “ 64 Exercise and maneuvres. 54 “* 53 Supper. 
6} “ 6} Breakfast. “ 74 School instruction. 
6; “ 7 Arrangement of labor. 74 “ 8} Gymnastics. 
* 11 Working hours. 8} “ 9 Roll-call, reports. 
11 “12 Singing class, practice by the band, 9 Prayers, bed-time. 
(répétition pour la fanfare.) Saturday, 5 to 8, cleaning work- 
12 “ 124 Dinner. shops, baths, &c. 
123 * 1 Play. 
2. Winter. 
HOURS. HOURS. 
5 Rise. 1 to 2 Gymnastics and military exer- 
5 to 5} Prayers, washing, &c., bed-mak- cises. 
ing, roll-call. 2 % 5} Working hours. 
53 “ 6} Singing class. 44 * Catechism for children not having 
6% “ 7 Breakfast. received their first communion. 
“ 74 Arrangement of labor 53 “ 6 Supper. 
74 “ 12 Working hours. 6 “ 8 School instruction. 
ll “12 Practice by the band, (répétition 8 ‘ 84 Roll-call, report. 
pour la fanfare.) 84 Prayer, bed-time. 
12 “ 124 Dinner. Saturday, 1 to 44, cleaning work- 
124“ 1 Play. shops, baths, &c. 





3. Sundays and feast-days all the year. 


HOURS. 


HOURS. 
2 to 4 Catechism and religious instruc- 


5 to 5% Rise, prayer, washing, &c. 
‘ 7% Clothes inspection, bed, &., do. 





tion. 
4 “ 53} Gymnastics, military exercises, or 
walk. 





74“ 8 Breakfast. 

8 “ 8% Play. 

ot “ 94 Mass, sermon 53“ 6 Supper. 

9} ‘11 Singing class. 6 “ 8 School instruction. 

11 “12 Play, games, (recreation, jeux.) | 8 “ 8% Roll-call, report. 
* 124 Dinner. | 8 Prayers, bed-time. 


12 
i124 “ 2 Play, games. 
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The results of this arrangement may be stated as follows: 










Hours 

(aes, 

Summer, Winter. 
I si ciicrnkdnmesasdecbadedeeeesdbeoebiubesaceeeeuesious id 8} 
School instruction, .............- — &@ 2 
Music, vocal and instrumental, ................ 1 1 
Gymnastics, manceuvres and military exercises ,.. 24 l 
Mepstsrciouubsdi setts cidiencusencsuekaend § Pa 
RE ‘ $s 3 
Rising, retiring, washing, roll-call, &., ............eeeeeeee 1 1h 
SN 251cdededernesardoasngneedwiahnabeceemneassanadnsec’ 8 84 
An hour’s catechism for pupils not having received their first 

communion, which is subtracted from working hours. ..........+-++++ 


23. Physical training, gymnastics, military maneuvres, and exercises. 

It will be observed that gymnastics, manceuvres, and military exercises, espe- 
cially in the summer, occupy a considerable portion of the day. To understand 
the necessity and good effect of these exercises, it would be necessary to see the 
deplorable condition of the majority of the children at their entrance, and the fa- 
vorable change which appears in their appearance and health, after staying some 
time in the institution. Rickets, scrofula, want of elasticity in the limbs, difficulty 
of walking, all rapidly disappear under the drill of the manceuvres; which tend not 
only to confirm the health and to increase the strength and activity of the children, 
but also to accustom them to discipline, to awaken their power of attention, and to 
furnish them an agreeable variety of employment, while preparing them for dif- 
ferent useful occupations. The fatigue of these exercises, while not amounting to 
exhaustion, predisposes the pupils to sleep, and may perhaps be considered a 
most effective safeguard against the shameful habits and secret vices induced by 
sedentary life, which are only too frequent in public and educational institutions, 
but which are fortunately being destroyed in the beginning at Ruysselede. 

Under the very zealous and skillful direction of the director of gymnastics, the 
exercises are performed with very remarkable interest and accuracy. The school 
battalion manceuvres with almost as much precision as the best battalions of the 
army ; a platoon, armed with condemned carbines, marches at the head and 
marks time ; the bayonet exercise and skirmishing are as good as play to the 
children ; and those among them who shall go into military service will have 
already passed through all the drill of the conscripts. 

24. School of naval apprentices. 

To complete this department of instruction, of which we presume no one will 
deny the utility, it is sought to connect with the gymnasium a school of naval ap- 
prentices, for the war and merchant marine. Such an establishment, which the 
minister of the interior lately mentioned as promising materially to alleviate the 
distress in Flanders, by opening a new occupation to the laboring population, 
might be advantageously and economically attached to an existing institution, 
whose inmates, consisting principally of abandoned children, beggars, and va- 
grants, seem well adapted to become sailors. In several pauper schools in Eng- 
land, and recently in France also, at the school of Mettray, there have been es- 
tablished classes of naval apprentices, several of the graduates of which have im- 
mediately found employment in the sea-port towns. Imitation of this example 
would doubtless produce a similar result. For this purpose it would be sufficient, 
as at Mettray and at Norwood, near London, to add to the gymnastic apparatus 
the masts and spars of a brig, with their sails and rigging, and to procure the at- 
tendance of a seaman twice a week, to direct the maneuvres. According to the 
estimates which have been made, the necessary apparatus would cost about 
$2,000, which would be reduced to $1,200 or $1,600 if it could be procured at 
second hand. 

25. Provision made for intellectual, moral, and religious education as devel- 
oped in the following articles. 

26. School organization. 

The course of study, which was only outlined in 1849, has been completely or- 
ganized during 1850. The pupils are divided into two classes, each subdivided 
into sections. Over each class is a teacher, assisted by a certain number of moni- 
tors chosen from among the pupils, for whom is arranged a special daily course, 
to prepare them for their business. Among these monitors are some who exhibit 
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dispositions and skill quite remarkable ; and who may probably become distin- 
guished instructors. 

27. Course of study. 

The studies, pursued alternately in French and Flemish, are reading, writing, 
grammar, dictation, intuition, exercise of memory, arithmetic, mental and written, 
the legal system of ‘weights and measures, general geography, the history of the 
country, the rudiments of linear drawing, and vocal and instrume ental music. This 
course can hereafter be extended, according to the progress of the pupils, so as to 
embrace all the knowledge useful to a w orkman, and which can contribute to his 
intellectual, moral, and professional accomplishment. At the beginning it was 
necessary to limit the course to the most elementary rudiments. 

28. Method of teaching. 

The method followed is that of M. Braiin, professor of pedagogy in the normal 
school at Nivelles, (intuitive method.) To acquaint the instructors of the school 
at Ruysselede with this method, they were sent for several months to the normal 
school at Nivelles, where they ‘studied with success the course in methodology. 
In consequence of ‘these preparatory studies, these officers are thorough masters 
of their business ; they display both zeal and perseverance ; and from this time 
forward the schools at Ruysselede will rank among the first institutions of the 
kind in the country. 

29. Order of exercises, Winter. 





Week Days. Hours, P.M. 2nd Class (beginners, ) Week Days. Hours, P.M. 2nd Claas (beginners.) 
(6 to $3 Articulation and writing. (é to 64 Articulation and writing. 
- } 64 Reading. 4“ 7 Reading. 
Sunpay } Ms a Weights and measures. THurs. 7, “ 7 Weights and measures. 
(73 “ 8 Do. practically applied. “ 8 Same, applied. Sf 
(6 “ 64 Articulation and writing. He * 64 Articulation and writing. 
. }64 “ 7 Reading. {7 “ 7 Reading. 
Monp. $7 & 7 Arithmetic, mental. FRIDAY 7 * 74 Arithmetic, mental. 
(74 * - written. \7%* 8 és written. 
+ « eh Articulation and writing. { 6 “ 64 Articulation and writing. 
" 64 Reading. a 64 “ 7 Reading 
Tues. 17 = 4 Reading, (intuition.) Satur. \7 “ 74 Arithmetic, mental, 
\74 “ 8 Exercises in memory. \73 * “4 written. 
(6 “ 6} Articulation and writing. 
: 64% 7 Reading. 
Web. 17 - ia Arithmetic, mental. 
ta 6 written. | 
Week Days. Hours, P. M. Ist Class (beginners.) , Week Days. Hours, P.M. Ist Class (beginners. ) 
6 to7 Writing. | 6 to 64 Geography. 
SuNDAY “ a Arithmetic, mental. H Tavas. } 63 “ 7 History of the country 
‘8 “ written. 7 © % Arithmetic, mental. 
** 64 Dictation, Flemish: (74 “ § written. 
oy “ 7 Correction of do,, spelling. 6 * 63 Weights and measures. 
“ 8 Reading, Flemi sh. Fripay {63 “ 7 Written application of do. 
6 “ 6} Dictation, French. 7 “ 8 Reading. French. 
TUEs. 4 Correction of above. Satur. §& “ 7 Grammar. 
d7 “ 8 Reading, French. * 27 “8 Drawing from a model, 
(6 * 6} Explanations of forms of | 
| letters. | 
64 “ 7 Letters written in blank 
Wep. ‘Wa book. 


|7 “ 7} Oral translation. — 
\74 “ 8 Writing phrases dictated. 

30. Instruction in Singing. 

A solfeggio lesson is given every morning from six to seven to the second class, 
and one in singing at the same time to the first class. The method used is that 
of Galin-Paris-Chevé, partly combined with the ordinary method by notes. Some 
of the more advanced scholars are also learning church music, and can already 
sing the service of the mass. 

31. Instrumental music ; military band. 

In March 1850, a military 7 was organized of fifteen instruments of copper, 
(on the plan of Sax,) namely: 1 small bugle in e flat, 3 tenor bugles in 6,2 2 alto 
bugles in e, 2 cornets 4 piston, 1 small key trumpet, 2 cylinder trumpets, 2 eylin- 
der trombones, 1 tuba in b flat, 1 base tuba in f. A master attends twice a week 
from Bruges, and notwithstanding that none of the children knew a single note, a 
few months since, he has trained thirty young musicians who are equal to most of 
those of the regimental bands. The band plays at exercises, and marches at the 
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head of the scholars when they walk in the neighborhood ; it amuses them on 
Sunday, and figures in all the solemnities of the establishment. There are, 
besides, 8 trumpets, which sound for roll-call, and fill the place of bells in the 
public offices. The instruction of the pupils in the use of wind instruments will 
doubtless furnish some of them with useful and lucrative occupation ; all those 
who are capable of it will be admitted to the musical corps of the army, on their 
dismissal. 

32. Apparatus and furniture ; library. 

The school-rooms are spacious, well lighted, and provided with all the neces- 
sary furniture and apparatus; desks, seats, platforms, tables, maps, weights and 
measures, models, &c. A library of the best books, moral, instructive, and 
amusing, is in process of formation for the use of the officers and pupils. 

33. Mental acquirements of pupils at entrance. 

Of 245 pupils, January 1, 1851, at their entrance were: 42 knew how 
to read and write; 22 knew the alphabet; 181 completely ignorant. Those 
children who had acquired some degree of instruction, had received it at the 
school of the penitentiary at Saint-Hubert ; those from the alms-house of Cambre 
and Bruges, were mostly quite as ignorant as the young beggars and vagrants who 
entered the school from time to time. 

34. Instruction actually given to the pupils. 

35. Religious department. 

The want of accommodations and the small number of pupils did not allow, at 
first, of the appointment of a chaplain to the school ; all that could be done was to 
erect a temporary altar in a sufficiently large room, and by the kindness of the 
eurate of Ruysselede, every Sunday and feast-day, one of the vicars of the com- 
mune attended to say mass and to give religious instruction. This temporary ar- 
rangement lasted until June, 1850. At that time, the appointment of the Abbé 
Bruson to the place of chaplain, caused the school as it were to enter upon a 
new phase of existence. The all-powerful influence of religion has united with 
that of the discipline and supervision, to realize the work of reformation to which 
all the efforts of the faculty are directed. The worthy ecclesiastic to whom has 
been confided the work of instructing these poor children, has become their 
friend and father ; they all love and respect him. Constantly among them, he 
studies their characters, inquires their wants, and does not spare good advice. 

36. Religious condition of the children at their entrance and after their stay 
at the school ; report of the chaplain. 

The result of the inquiries made at their entrance, and of the examination made 
by the chaplain, shows that the great majority of the children sent to the reform 
school, are ignorant of the essential truths of religion. Of 245 pupils present at 
the end of 1850, 142 had, it is true, received their first communion ; but of this 
number only 13 knew the whole catechism, and only 11 of these answered satis- 
factorily. The others had only begun the principal lessons, and had almost en- 
tirely forgotten them. But let us hear the chaplain himself, who, in a report ad- 
dressed to the committee of inspection at the close of 1850, reviews all the relig- 
ious condition of the institution. 

*“ As to the children who have not partaken of their first communion, some on 
account of their youth, and some on account of the sadly neglected condition in 
which they have vegetated, it would be fortunate, so far as these last are con- 
cerned, if they knew their prayers and the most important religious truths. 
There are among them 35 from 13 to 16 years of age, of whom 11 scarcely know 
their prayers, and 12 have only begun to learn two or three lessons in the cate- 
chism. All the pupils are obliged to attend mass on Sundays and feast-days, 
during which they receive ashort lesson. So far as circumstances permits, divine 
service is performed with singing and music ; and when the new chapel shall be 
finished, I see no reason why there should not be, as in parish churches, the sol- 
emn celebration, by singing, of matins, high mass, vespers and benediction. Pray- 
ers are said at rising and going to bed, and before and after meals. I think it 
would also be useful if the teachers should see that the recitations are begun 
and ended with a short prayer, or at least with the sign of the cross. 

The pupils who have not yet received their first communion, recite daily for an 
hour in the catechism. They learn the letter of the book simultaneously, and thg 
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sense is afterward explained to them. Every day are added new questions and 
answers, and the former ones are repeated. Thus they make rapid progress. 

The religious instruction is given in Flemish, which is the language of the great 
majority of the pupils. By their continual intercourse with each other, they 
learn both French and Flemish rapidly enough ; but as a precaution, and not to 
give any excuse for wrong doing, care is taken to repeat, to the Walloons espe- 
cially, in French, the instruction which has already been given in Flemish. 

I desire here to express my hopes for the future of all these poor children, whom 
a judicious charity has lifted from a miserable, ignorant, and brutish degradation. 
The regularity of their conduct, the excellent spirit which animates them, the 
good order existing continually and every where, the good examples which they 
furnish to one another, the good habits which they acquire, the willing regularity 
with which they perform their religious duties, the aid, support, and advice which 
they continually receive from instructors interested in and devoted to their work, 
and above all the excellent character of the principal authority of the school, 
which is the soul of the whole institution, and which is above all praise, are not 
only presages of a better future, and foundations for hope ; they give convincing 
assurances that from the reform schools of Ruysselede shall come laborious, hon- 
est, moral, religious, and therefore happy men.” 

38. Order and discipline. 

In the absence of any other set of rules, the inspector-general of charitable in- 
stitutions, who has special supervision of the organization of reform schools, in 
conjunction with the committee of supervision and inspection, and the director, has 
made the necessary regulations to insure the discipline and good order of the 
establishment. 

39. Moral accountability. 

A system of moral accountability has been established upon a basis at once sim- 
ple and complete. For each pupil there is a file of papers, in which are preserved 
the examination at his entrance, the statement of his condition before entrance, 
his conduct and progress during his stay, his condition at leaving and afterwards. 
This file contains also other documents concerning the pupil ; judgments, certifi- , 
cates, letters, and all information which may inform the authority of the school as 
to his standing and as to the results of his education in the reform school. These 
papers will furnish invaluable information for the exercise of judicious patronage. 

40. Book of conduct. 

The head overseer has charge of a book, in which he enters regularly the com- 
munications daily made him as to the standing of the pupils, by the, overseers, 
foremen of the workshops, captains of sections, &c. At the end of each month 
the director reviews these entries, and makes out the good and bad marks, for 1. 
general conduct; 2. order and neatness ; 3. school studies; 4. religious duties ; 
5. work. 

41. Class and register of honor. 

Those pupils who have received no punishment during three consecutive months, 
and have during each of those months received a fixed maximum of good marks, 
are admitted into a class of honor, from which the director selects the captains 
and assistants of sections. The names of those in this class are written upon a 
register which hangs in one of the principal rooms. 

42. Rewards. 

The distribution of rewards is the duty of the director. They are entered in 
the running account with each pupil, in the reports of moral accountability which 
are submitted to the inspector-general and to the members of the committee 
of inspection, at each of their visits. The rewards are, 1. honorable mention ; 
2. public eulogy ; 3. admission to certain confidential employments ; 4. appoint- 
ment as captain or assistant of section; 5. registration in the register of honor ; 
6. permission to learn to play some instrument, and to become a member of the 
band ; 7. walks, short journeys, visits home, &c. 

43. Names on the register of honor, January 1, 1851. 

The register of honor was made up for the first time, January 1, 1850. At 
the end of that year, it contained the names of 164 pupils, of whom 58 were re- 
gistered once ; 39 twice; 50 three times; 17 four times. 

44. Erasures from the register of honor in 1850. 
No favors are granted except accordingly as the name of the pupil appears on 
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the register of honor. A single fault or bad mark is sufficient to cause the era- 
sure of a name. The number erased during the year is 23, namely : 





For insubordination, ..............+4. 7 | For stealing fruit, eggs, carrots, &c.,... 5 
SP 6 6ndp000 0s siaceverbsnees 4| “ aiding and abetting the above,..... l 
SPO o0ccnncdcvscccewcenceas os Bi * SUMMIT GWOT... ccccccocscecsesees 1 
“ jndecent proposals, ..........+++- 1 — 
SP cadacedeeersunnes 1 ee eee 23 
GS GRMROEY, ccc ccccccsccccevccccess 1 


45. Punishments. 

While good conduct and praiseworthy actions are rewarded, crimes and faults 
are punished with more or less severity. The punishments used are the follow- 
ing: 1. reprimand; 2. detention during play-hours; 3. forced marching, with 
or without hand-cuffs, and with or without diet on bread and water; 4. loss of 
place of captain, or assistant of section ; 5. dismission from certain confidential 
employments ; 6. deprivation of musical instrument and dismission from band ; 
6. erasure of name from register of honor ; 7. the prison. 

No punishment is inflicted except by decision of the director. The captains of 
sections report to the overseers of divisions, they to the chief overseer, he to the 
director. Overseers may give a reprimand, and may put the pupils under deten- 
tion from play-hours. 

46. Punishments inflicted in 1850. 

The punishments are entered in a book, and carried to the account of the pupils 
who have incurred them. Their number, and the causes, are as follows : 


PINES cuncib iain Dadbbike Miseiekneeeues 4 | BRAD 6 cc cccccccscccccccccscsce 3 
Violett QS0BGRS, .00ccccccccccescscse 5 | Indecent proposals,...........+. sees 2 
NG iittvcaniwnsainnesemsenwine Oe Fe Bis vccscccccscecocsess 1 
a i ia ceria amin lal 35 | Theft of carrots, fruit, eggs, &c.,..... 13 
CNIS 25 | RE TE GBT, 0:6-0.0:6:0:50608 500000 4 
IN c0ncaebesescssseesaasaace M4 | Trying 02 FOR SWAT, 20. cccccvccsese 8 
RY sacncaceccacestisscounce 1D | RARER GWG) o ccccccccccvcescccese 4 
BOONE SO WOES os.cccccsconssceess 3 — 
MINS caaskiuaebrciabvadeusctass 5 WA sadscnddiesceneses 168 


It has generally been sufficient to administer a public reprimand. In other 
cases, recourse has been had to the condemned squad, sometimes with hand-cuffs, 
rarely with diet on bread and water. There has been no use, hitherto, of the 
prison. One captain of section has been degraded. All the others have felt the 
honor of their position, have been justly proud of their distinction, and have de- 
served to retain it. 

47. Preservation of morals and manzers. 

As we have already observed, the preservation of the morals and manners of 
the pupils is the object of daily and hourly care; among the means used for this 
purpose, are the following: uninterrupted supervision; the nature of the work, 
which is performed mostly in the open air; gymnastic and military exercises; 
correction of habits of position—as, hands on tables in school, in dining room, &c. ; 
inspection and lighting of sleep-rooms—there is a watchman in each room, and 
the overseer on guard makes frequent rounds; education, intellectual and relig- 
ious; warnings and advice of the chaplain and director ; provisions for special 
supervision. 

48. Meetings and conferences of pupils and officers. 

On the first Sunday of each month, after mass, the officers and pupils all gather 
to a general assembly, under the presidency of the director. He then addresses 
eulogiums and admonitions to those deserving them, publishes rewards and pun- 
ishments, appoints the captains and assistants of sections, and discourses upon the 
proceedings of the past month, with the purpose of keeping the pupils within their 
duty, of stimulating their zeal, and of rousing within them good sentiments and 
noble thoughts. These meetings, which hitherto have had a most salutary influ- 
ence, will hereafter take place every week. 

Further, the director proposes every Saturday afternoon to meet the principal 
officers for the purpose of advising with them upon any necessary matter, and to 
discuss the interests of the pupils, and the measures necessary to the continued 
and increased success of the establishment. There will also be kept a book of 
regulations and a journal of events at the school. 

49. State of feeling in the school; results of system. 
The state of feeling in the school is at present excellent. The children are 
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obedient, respectful to their superiors, polite and obliging to each other ; disputes 
are rare ; the brotherly feeling prevailing among them is continually strengthe ened. 
They are ; attached to the institution ; the “y have its re putation at heart, and when 
one of them does any thing wrong, his severest penalty is the disapprobation of his 
companions, and the solitude in which they leave him. This interdict, put by the 
good upon the bad, is remarkable ; it is a powerful assistance to discipline ; and 
more than one child upon whom the warnings and counsels of the officers had 
taken no hold, has yielded tothe moral pressure and salutary power of the public 
opinion of the school. 

During the year now closing, there have been several opportunities to estimate 
the influence of the system of education introduced in the establishment. The 
agricultural and industrial exhibition at Bruges, September, 1850, where the 
reform school attended with its car, bearing the symbols of agriculture, the band, 
and the armed company; the distribution of medals for the same exhibition, 
which took place a little after, at the commune of Ruysselede, and where the 
pupils attended to receive the premiums given to their collective labor ; the agri- 
cultural decoration granted to the head farmer for his good and faithful services ; 
the ceremonies of the jubilee at Bruges, in which those pupils took part whose 
names are in the register of honor; all these have been powerful incitements of 
encouragement and emulation. By coming thus in contact with society, by see- 
ing themselves surrounded with the evidence of so much care, the pupils have 
seen that their reinstatement therein was commenced. The wretched little beg- 
gar, the young vagabond without home or country, begins to experience the rec- 
ognition, the love, and the understanding of the dignity, of humanity. The proofs 
of this transformation are numerous; we will cite a few at hazard. 

During the past summer the chiefs of sections, with an overseer, went to Bruges 
to bring a number of children from the alms-house there ; they were busy all the 
forenoon in washing them, changing their clothes, and preparing them to depart ; 
at dinner-time, being invited to take their meal with the others, they all, without 
concerted agreement for one reason or another, refused. On coming home at 
evening, fatigued with their journey, the director asked them the reason of that 
refusal. “‘ We were hungry enough,” said they, “ but we had rather fast than 
eat beggars’ soup.’ During the festivals at Bruges, several persons, pleased 
with the good appearance of the pupils, offered them money ; they all refused but 
one, who accepted a five frane piece ($1.00) which he placed in a box containing 
aid for children leaving the school. At the distribution of medals at Ruy sselede, 
the burgomaster who “presided, offered to one of the pupils a piece of silver. 
“Thank you, sir,” said he, “ we have all that we need; we should not know 
what to do with the money; please give it to some one more unfortunate than 
we.” During December last, the chaplain, at divine service, delivered a sermon, 
taking for his text the two first words of the Lord’s prayer; Our Father. This 
touching address made a deep impression upon the pupils, who spontaneously 
waited for the chaplain to come out from the chapel, saluted him with unanimous 
acclamations, and testified their gratitude and affection by an actual ovation. At the 
New Year it was the director’s turn ; the pupils had prepared an agreeable sur- 
prise for him. At the moment when the clock struck the expiration of the old 
year, and the coming in of the new, the whole school came together to present to 
him their congratulations and regards, and to give him a sere enade. Some days 
afterwards there happened the formal ‘emancipation of one of the best pupils, who 
was placed among the laborers on the farm. On this occasion the director pro- 
nounced a feeling discourse, which was heard with religious attention, and which 
doubtless left useful impressions on their minds. We mention these things, 
because they appear to us to be the symptoms, we might even say the certain evi- 
dence, of a true reform. When we compare the pre sent condition of the pupils 
with that in which they were at their arrival, we may measure with justifiable 
pride the distance between those periods, and the progress made in less than 
eighteen months. 

The preceding details will show that the establishment at Ruysselede is not a 
prison—a place ‘of penitence—but actually a true reform school, as its title indi- 
cates. The pupils enjoy a liberty limite d only by rules to which they submit 
almost spontaneously, and with good will ; all idea of constraint is avoided ; there 
are neither walls, barriers, grates, nor bolts; so that if the children remain in the 
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institution, it is because they are contented and choose to. The small number of 
escapes which have taken place, demonstrates the advantage of a system based 
upon confidence and persuasion. The officers do not hesitate when a pupil 
behaves well, if he belongs to a respectable family, to allow him to visit his parents, 
if in the neighborhood ; these permissions have never been abused, and the pupils 
to whom they have been given have always returned at the hour prescribed. 
They can also grant other diversions by way of favor, as a reward of good con- 
duct, and an incentive to more ; on certain festival days the most meritorious pu- 
pils may be allowed to sit at table with the officers; during winter evenings they 
may be allowed to put off going to bed, and to employ themselves in such study 
or reading as they please, or to take part in familiar conversations upon instruc- 
tive and amusing subjects. Games may be played, such as shooting with bow 
and arrow, bowling, skittles, &c. The institution, lastly, of annual festivals, as in 
the German schools, and especially the anniversary of the school, contribute to 
give variety and animation to the daily life of the pupils, to rivet the bonds of grati- 
tude and affection between them and their benefactors, and to furnish agreeable 
reminiscences of their stay in the school. 

50. Agricultural organization ; employment of the pupils on the farm. 

The reform school of Ruysselede, according to the plan on which it was founded, 
is especially an agricultural establishment. The whole organization of labor is 
based upon agricultural and kindred occupations, such as may be performed in 
the fields. The pupils work in the earth, sow and plant; the younger hoe or 
pull weeds ; the older and stronger are employed in harvesting and thrashing. 
One brigade is specially attached to the farm, where its members in regular rota- 
tion are employed at the stables, the hog-pens, the poultry-yard, the manure 
heaps, the dairy, &c. Another brigade is employed in the kitchen-garden, under 
the direction and supervision of the gardener and his assistant. During these 
two first years, it has been necessary to employ laborers from without the school, 
to assist the inexperience of the children, and to perform some work too difficult 
for them; but after this year, the establishment can undoubtedly supply all its 
own labor. e 

51. Combination and alternation of agricultural and mechanical labor. 

During the season of cultivation, it is estimated that the farm work will regu- 
larly occupy from 250 to 300 children ; these are selected in preference from 
among the country pupils, orphans, and abandoned children; the town children, 
who at their dismission are to return to their families, will find employment in the 
workshops already organized, or shortly to be so; these same workshops will also 
furnish occupation for the farm-laborers during the winter, and whenever out-door 
work is necessarily suspended. 

52. Choice and nature of occupation, according to the circumstances of the 
children. 

In the selection of occupations it has been requisite to harmonize the interests 
of the two classes of pupils, town and country children, so as to give them equal 
advantages for whatever situation they may take on leaving the school. This 
object has been carefully considered by the instructors, who, without coming to 
any very definite resolution on this point, have considered the following occupa- 
tions as satisfying more or less the conditions required. 

Blacksmithing, locksmithing, making and repairing farming tools, edge-tool 
making, trellis making, machinist’s work. The erection of the steam-engine will 
allow of instructing pupils in managing it, and in the duty of fireman, &e. 

Carpentry, joiner-work, wheel-wrighting, cooperage, wooden-shoe making, turn- 
ing, carving in wood; saddle and harness making; shoe-making and repairing ; 
tailoring and mending; painting, glazing, masonry, hod-carrying, brick-making, 
plastering, &c.; basket-making, straw-plaiting, hat, mat, and broom-making, &e. ; 
nail-making, brush-making; making toys and chains; making various woven 
articles ; carpets, slippers, &c. ; manufacture of flax; breaking, hatcheling, spin- 
ning, winding, weaving, &c.; milling, baking, cooking; domestic labor ; educa- 
tion as musicians, soldiers, sailors, &c. 

53. Occupations already introduced into the reform school. 

Some of the above-named employments are already introduced into the school. 
The workshops of the blacksmith and locksmiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, coop- 
ers, tailors, basket-makers, and straw-weavers, are already in operation; the 
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spinning and weaving shop is entirely fitted up, and contains 60 spinning-wheels, 
6 twisting machines, 9 bobbin machines, 1 reel, and 1 warp machine. It is wait- 
ing for a foreman, to be put in operation. The tailors’ shop is directed by an over- 
seer ; over the others are placed good workmen, paid by the day or the month, 
who work themselves while directing the pupils under them. It has been the 
practice to choose overseers from among workmen skillful enough to direct the 
principal workshops of the school. By thus combining supervision and direction of 
work, strict economy will be conjoined with strict discipline. There are already 
among the overseers a laborer, a gardener, and a tailor, exercising these duplicate 
functions. 

54. Number of pupils in different occupations. 

The 245 pupils present at the beginning of 1851, were occupied as follows : 


A,—Farm and garden. 














D. BRAR IGOR, 0.0 cccccccccecccseses ee OC, I vcsdicccascccsedcvccesss 4 

B BENNO, ccvesccvsscsessesesocsens 12| 5. Farm, various operations,....... 20— 70 
GS. BOMB, crcccceccecceoveccccvessccees 4 wa 

B.— Workshops. 

6. Tailors and menders,..........+-++++ 30 | 12. Plumber’s apprentices, ......... 

7. Joiners and carpenters,..........+-.+- 13 | 13. Straw-plaiters, hat and basket 

8. Blacksmiths and locksmiths, ......... 8} Win cevaredyeseceescescs 

9. Wheelwright’s apprentices,.......... 2 | 14. Mending roads with gravel, break- 

10. Cooper's ~~ gsheemeade 2 IS iine6insssesssaceweee 2B—125 
11. Machinist’s + = paenencee 1 —_—_ 
C.— Domestic service. 

BB. Bakers GAGS, ....00scccrcscccccese Ri Me. BE PONG cn cccccccsscccceces 1 
Be WHOIS wccrcccvcccccccccscocses 11 1 ZR Reta as POrter,......ccrccccccees 1 
BF. SS DIGG) ccc ccvcccccccces 12 | 23. Trumpeter on guard, ............ 1— 48 
18. Monitors of neatness, .............+- 15 bale im t —— oe 
19. Waiting on officers,..........0s00000 4 aa emien — ja iariimeicciaes lates . . 
20. Cooking for officers, ............... 3 Total, ...sseseeeeeeeress 245 





It will be seen that all the pupils are occupied, notwithstanding the winter ; 
there is no want of work ; and if the number of arms were greater, it would not 
be difficult to use them. About sixty of the children are under 12 years old. 
These are employed in the easiest and least fatiguing work ; they plait straw and 
make hats for the whole school. The older and stronger are set at work requir- 
ing more strength and intelligence. But whenever weather permits, or an emer- 
gency demands, they all leave the workshops for the fields, where they render 
whatever assistance they are able. There are several advantages in this change 
of occupations ; the succession and variety satisfy the curiosity of the children, 
sustain their activity, and preserve them from the inevitable fatigue of monoto- 
nous and uniform labor; allow of consulting their preferences and aptitudes, and 
will have the general effect of giving them simultaneous practice in different occu- 
pations, which will be of assistance to them hereafter. 

55. Inducements to labor ; absence of pay. 

The pupils receive no wages; before being paid for their work, they should 
make up the expense of their maintenance, education, and apprenticeship. Be- 
sides, an alms chest has sufficed to supply the necessary outfits at their depar- 
ture. For pecuniary emolument have been substituted elevation to higher classes ; 
emulation ; moral encouragements; praises bestowed upon industry and progress. 
The plan has perfectly succeeded. The pupils labor with gaiety and good will, and 
they do not even dream of money, which indeed they would not know what to do 
with while remaining in the establishment. 

56. Condition of property at occupation ; extension of clearing and cultiva- 
tion; kitchen-garden, nursery, and orchard. 

The agricultural operations have gone on as usual during the past year. At 
the occupation of the land, in the end of 1848, the fields presented a most de- 
plorable aspect. Neglected, exhausted, overgrown with weeds, and with couch- 
grass, which still persists in growing, in spite of care and repeated hoeings, they 
seemed to defy the most persevering efforts. During 1849, nevertheless, about 
63 hectares (160 acres) were put under cultivation. In 1850, the clearing has 
been continued, and cultivation extended, in the whole, over about 98 hectares 
(245 acres.) A kitchen-garden has been laid out, occupying about 4} hectares 
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(10 acres,) arranged in the best manner; the walks are bordered with fruit trees, 
and it is surrounded with a hedge of gooseberry and raspberry bushes, and mul- 
berry trees. One side of the kitchen-garden isa small nursery of fruit, forest, and 
ornamental trees, intended to furnish material for plantations and for the instruc- 
tion of the pupils. For the same purpose there has been laid out an experimen- 
tal field, where grain and seeds of different sorts and of the best varieties are 
planted. Thus will be discovered those best adapted to the soil of the establish- 
ment, and whose cultivation will present most chances of success. The orchard 
was infected with an unhealthy blight; and contained only a few mangy and 
withering apple trees. It has been renovated, and now serves for a pasture for 
young cattle. ‘ 

57. Manure. 

(Method of procuring manure, during early part of farming operations.) 

58. Rotation of crops. 

(Area in different crops ; rotation used.) 

59. Lost harvest ; estimate of value of property. 

(Items of calculation in estimating totals of farming expenses.) 

60. Agricultural accounts. 

(Reference to appendix for details.) 

61. Balance of receipts and expenses. 

(Summary of expenses and returns from farming operations.) 

62. Average product per hectare. 

(Names, quantities per hectare, and value of crops.) 

63. Experiments in cultivation ; necessity of proportioning cultivated land 
to amount of labor and of required provisions. 

(Outline of experiments made ; need of enlarging cultivated area stated.) 

64. Number of cattle. 

(Names and number of stock.) 

65. Farm apparatus. 

(Names and number of vehicles and implements.) 

66. Inventory of provisions in store. 

(Value of provisions on hand.) 

67. Revenue of property in 1848 and 1850, compared. 

(Condition of establishment, and revenue, at those dates.) 

68. Medals received by the reform school at the agricultural exhibitions of 
Ghent and Bruges. 

Notwithstanding its recent organization, the reform school sent specimens of its 
productions to the exhibition opened at Ghent, September, 1849, where it received 
a silver medal for its flax, which was remarkably good. In 1850, at the agricul- 
tural exhibition of Bruges, it took seven new medals, besides the agricultural 
decoration of the second class, bestowed upon the head farmer. These remuner- 
ations compensated labor ; and the remembrance of them will not fail to stimulate 
the zeal and activity of both pupils and officers. 

69. During the three years, 1848, 49, and 50, there have been made to the school 
appropriations amounting in all to 602,500 franes (120,500 dollars,) as follows: 














Francs. Dollars. 

© RE PEO 4,000 = 800 

RARER etn 171,500 = 34,300 

i iAitnes kincahetasdien 195,000 = 39,000 

_—_—_ RS RRR EN 232,000 = 46,400 

Total,....... ceseees 602,500 = 120,500 

70. Summary and classification of expenses. 
ExPEnses. 
1848-49. 1850. | Total. 

Preparation, maintenance, clearing, building, &., $2,900.00/$ $2,900.00 
Price of property ; building, &c.,.......-...- 61,936.77|27,656.90| 89,593.66 
RE GTB ga oso ccc cccsscsceses 4,780.07| 6,170.08} 10,950.16 
Workshop expenses,........0..cseeeeceees 18.61} 485.96 504.57 
Salaries and paid wages, ............eese00- 4,464.55|12,087.06| 16,551.61 
ee alas Lidice . 74,100.00}46,400.00]120,500.00 
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71. Receipts. 

During the last two years, the vessigte of the establishment have amounted to 
118,152 francs, 25 cents. ($23.630.45 ;) of which $11,210.67 has been paid into 
the tr easury for board of pupils and from sales of produce, and $12,419.77 were 
in kind, being value of produce raised and consumed in the establishment. 

» 72. General financial results. 

The result of the financial summary, omitting the expenditures for farming and 
for workshops, which are more than balanced by existing values of property, cat- 
tle, machinery, tools, raw material, and provisions in store, is as follows: 

1, There has been expended from the sum of 600,000 franes, ($120,000,) ap- 
propriated to the reform school by the law of April 3, 1848, 447,968 fr., 34 cts., 
($89,593.67,) in the organization of the school for boys. 

2. There therefore remains, available for establishing the school for girls, 
152,032 fr., ($30,406.40.) 

3. The expense of management and support of the boys’ school for 1849 and 
1850, was 82,758 fr., ($16,551.60.) The number of days’ maintenance of pupils 
for the same time, was 89,508; the average expense per day was therefore 90 
centimes, (18 cents.) But in this estimate are included the expenses of furniture, 
&c., bedding and clothes for 500 children; which are in fact advances, not prop- 
erly charged to the account of ordinary expenses for the two seasons for which 
the estimate is made. After deducting these extraordinary expenses from the ex- 
penditure for 1850, as well as personal expenses carried to the farming account, 
the actual expense for the year, of the boys’ school is as follows : 


Francs. c. Dollars. 

De MN ooo accckbve ieee iw edcs 9,483.32 = 1,896.66 
2. Other housekeeping expenses of officers,.... 6,172.81 = 1,034.56 
3. Sleeping expenses of officers,.............. 177.00 = 35.40 
S, TE OT OPO, os. os ictceseccsees 119.06 = 23.81 
EE ON, ine 45s 6 0 0'3,0:i6050'0600 00% 13,676.65 = 2,735.33 
Re ee 2,025.00 = 405.00 
7. Sleeping expenses of pupils, .............- 640.00 = 128.00 
8. Heating of establishment, .............00. 287.21 = 57.44 
9. Lights for establishment,..............06: 1,403.76 = 280.75 
10. Apparatus for personal neatness, .......... 198.59 = 39.72 
Bes NS Gi Fda) ghee ah ose dacs Jase ce 651.74 = 130.35 
Pe RN, 6s 55:5 00 \osieis 04.060 see ease 188.77 = 37.75 
ee PE IE, o.6i0'ccs 6660s wd bawienleed ax 731.60 = 146.32 
Re MOND, 6 os disins cgtvseseasaises 200.40 = 40.08 
EDs, NES TINO 5s: 5. si5i0.0 4010.80 6's die aie's 48.94 = 9.78 
EG ths Svihacetadedeaues ties 35,004.85 = 7,000.97 


The number of days’ maintenance being 62,462, there follows : 





fr. ¢, $. cts. 
Dailly expense per ek rere 0.21.89 = 0.04.38 
ee WEE bv aseceale Seeslees 0.34.15 = 0.06.83 
Giving daily expense of support, ............... 0.56.04 = 0.11.21 


The expense of board and maintenance of the officers may be stated as follows: 





francs. c. Dollars. 
LM ccmba genes pourtieeacioanes 4,560.88 = 912.17 
eI bi a:5.'0 4:¢:50 00's 6100-00 ees 206.50 = 41.30 
aE errr ere ree 355.59 = 71.12 
4, Fuel for cooking,............ cocceee§ 4984 = 9.97 
BONy os sdsccsacsasccasses 9.172.81 = 1.034.56 
Number of days’ maintenance, including cook’s, 4,667 ; consequently, 

Fr, c. $. cts. 

Daily expense TORE, PEF BORE. 6:6.0:06:5:0.0506 50% 0.97.72 = 0.19.54 

” eT oS ove aniecaeswae 0.10.56 = 0.02.11 





Whole daily expense of board and housekeeping, . 1.08.28 = 0.21.65 








»}\ 
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Lastly, the farm household has cost as follows : 








Francs. c. Dollars. cts, 
SMR ids siceehnetecunnbinaameumenete 2,424.19 = 484.84 
i PEs. css davns Gee was maeeatere aaenen 70.00 = 14.00 
i  t44 in dr nun ana ciwesmie ondaebies 35.00 = _—*7.00 
Th Mt itkedheadanekaecndese bodnneee 246.18 = 49.23 
5. Clothing for laborers, ........cccccccoccccs 27.36 = 5.7 
Total,...... Siasiaieke wea desea aiemewicia 2,802.73 = 560.54 
The number of days’ maintenance is 3,301 ; consequently, 

Fr. c. $- cts. 
Daily expense per head, of board,............+. 0.73.43 = 0.14.69 
cd ata 0.11.47 = 0.02.29 
Daily expenses per head, of all,.............-+ 0.84.90 = 0.16.98 


If it has been possible, during 1850, to reduce the daily expense each of the 
pupils to 56 centimes (11 cts.,) it may be hoped that this rate will be reduced yet 
more when the school shall be enlarged to its full extent, and when the general 
expenses of officers and government shall be apportioned upon a greater number. 

The high rate of expenses for the former years resulted from the necessity of 
buying in market or in trade the greater portion of the provisions, fodder, and 
manure, used in the establishment. The production of these articles will not be 
upon its true economic footing, until the school shall provide for all its essential 
needs from the produce of its own cultivation and its own workshops. To accom- 
plish this purpose, we repeat, that it is indispensable to put at least 200 hectares, 
(500 acres) under cultivation ; that is, at the rate of one hectare (24 acres) to five 
souls, of a total population of about 1,000. It will otherwise be difficult or im- 
possible to reduce the expenses to the amount to be paid by the communes, and 
much more to 20 or 25 centimes (4 or 5 cts.) a day, as desired. 

73. Expenses for 1851. 

74. Estimate for 1852. 

75. Erection of school for girls. 

76. Filling of complement of boys’ school. 

17. Insufficiency of the school, necessity of an auxiliary establishment. 

According to the statements of the alms-houses, the number of boys from 6 to 
18 years old, in those establishments, January 1, 1848, had arisen to 542. Since 
that time there has been a slight decrease, but there are now nearly 500, includ- 
ing the young beggars who have been transferred from the alms-houses of Bruges 
and Cambre to Ruysselede. Besides, this last institution is destined to receive 
certain classes of children who have not heretofore been sent to the alms-houses. 
If now we consider that the period of remaining at Ruysselede is longer than that 
usually passed in the alms-houses, it is evident that the reform school is altogether 
incompetent to receive all that class of population for whom it was intended. 

Hence the necessity of attaching to the school at Ruysselede an auxiliary school 
capable of containing from 100 to 150 children. The reason of recommending 
such a subordinate school is the considerable expense necessary for a new sepa- 
rate establishment ; while an auxiliary school, like the detached farms at Mettray, 
would cause only comparatively a small one. This auxiliary, situated as near as 
possible to the principal school, would be under the same government with it. It 
would be sufficient to erect upon the farm leased or bought, a building large enough 
for sleeping-room, sitting-room, refectory and school-room, with two or three 
apartments for the overseers. The housekeeping could be done at the farm-house, 
In matters of religion, the pupils might be associated with the people of the village. 
Perhaps an arrangement could be made with the village schoolmaster to give a 
daily lesson. Before being sent to the branch school, the pupils should stay long 
enough at the central school to acquire the necessary discipline and education. 
Every Sunday, if the distance be not too great, they might go to that establish- 
ment, and engage in the ordinary exercises there. 

This arrangement is evidently as simple as economical. Under good direction, 
with land enough (60 to 80 hectares—150 to 200 acres,) the auxiliary school, in- 
stead of causing extra expense, would cause an actual saving to the principal 
school. 
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78. Conclusion. 

To judge of the reform school at Ruysselede, and to appreciate the results ob- 
tained there up to this time, it is necessary not to lose sight of the date of its es- 
tablishment, and the short time since the entrance of the first pupils. Its experi- 
once is hardly begun ; the foundations are laid, but they are yet to be submitted 
to the test of daily practice. If the expectations of government have hitherto 
been realized and even surpassed, in some respects, this result must chiefly be 
attributed to the devotion and zeal of the committee, the director, of the officers 
generally ; but it is far from this point to definitive success; and to attain this 
without miscarriage, requires a steady perseverance which nothing can discourage, 
and the firm resolve to overcome the difficulties and obstacles which can not fail 
to present themselves. 

When the agricultural department shall be on a thorough footing, it will be 
proper to extend and perfect it so as to bring the amount of production up to the 
demands of the population. The stable, the dairy, the piggery, the poultry-yard, 
should furnish regular profits. The inexperience of the young beggars who had 
never handled a tool before in their lives, their idleness, which great pains were 
necessary to overcome, their vicious and enfeebled constitutions which had to be 
built up, were so many obstacles which must be taken into account. But now 
that these embarrassments are in great part removed, that tie school and the farm 
have a definite organization, that the pupils have acquired, with the habit of dis- 
cipline, a degree of strength and skill, undoubtedly the attention of the authorities 
can be more particularly directed to financial matters, and can take cognizance of 
many details hitherto necessarily neglected. 

The workshops in process of organization will also help to lessen the expense of 
the establishment. The combination of mechanical and agricultural labor will 
afford opportunity to vary occupation and to distribute them accordingly to the 
fitness and future interests of the pupils. Each of these should learn at least one 
trade completely, and the rotative method at present introduced in the farm-work 
is accommodated to this design of the apprenticeships. 

The department of instruction should be completed. The children should do 
no work without having it explained tothem. A purely mechanical and entirely 
uniform occupation brutifies the workman, while varied and intelligent labor in- 
creases his power and elevates his mind. Already, during the past spring, the 
head gardener has held classes at which he has explained to the pupils under his 
charge the theory of the operations which they are called to practice in the ground ; 
these might be arranged likewise for other departments of labor. There will be 
also a permanent course of linear drawing, for the benefit of carpenters, lock- 
smiths, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, &c. All the pupils will be taught the funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic ; which will enable them to make the calculations con- 
nected with their work, and to keep the simple accounts required in it. 

After providing for present exigencies, it is necessary to care for those of the 
future. The extension of assistance to the pupils at leaving the reform school, 
may be very advantageously used in prescribing certain conditions of apprentice- 
ship or hire. Among these conditions will be a stipulation for the sending back 
to the school, in certain cases of pupils guilty of misconduct, or not possessing the 
qualifications requisite for the business they have undertaken. This arrangement 
will have the double advantage of facilitating the finding of places, and of preserv- 
ing over the pupils, after their dismission, a guardianship, the want of which is 
now felt as a defect. It will also be proper that the authorities of the school 
should have the privilege of putting out the children, on proper occasions, without 
waiting for the prescribed time of dismission, as well as that of prolonging their 
stay, when there is no opportunity of finding places for them. Later, when the 
reform school shall have come into complete operation, and shall have been fully 
developed, the means may be sought of favoring the emigration of those pupils 
who are not bound to their country by family ties, and who may find abroad, 
means of occupation and of success in life unattainable in Belgium. To this class 
belong foundlings, abandoned children, orphans, children of those condemned to 
infamous punishments, &c. But it should be clearly understood that the patron- 
age and protection of government will follow these young emigrants to their new 
country, and that a return is always open to them if their hopes abroad should fail. 
The reform school will thus become a sort of nursery of material for colonization, 
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both at home and abroad. Thus prepared, pursued by young and vigorous men, 
animated with a lofty sentiment of devotion, the work of colonization, which would 
surely fail if intrusted to a few miserable artizans, men generally weakened by 
privations, idleness and vice, would, we are confident, be crowned with full success. 
The pupils sent from our preparatory schools would accomplish a mission analo- 
gous to that of the hardy pioneers who patiently laid the foundations of the gran- 
deur of the United States, by opening to the population which followed in their 
footsteps abundant sources of labor and of gain. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the organization of reform schools is undoubt- 
edly the finding of capable and devoted officers, willing to associate in the reform 
undertaken by gqgvernment. To overcome this difficulty it has already been con- 
templated, as has been mentioned above, to establish at Ruysselede a school of 
foremen and overseers, like the institutes of Mettray and of Horn, and the nor- 
mal schools of Switzerland. Economical consideration caused the postponement 
of this plan, which however might shortly be resumed by the help of the advanta- 
ges of this institution, without additional expense. The captains and assistants of 
sections, and the monitors of the workshops and schools, already form a sort of 
preparatory class of all necessary classes of officers; whose members might be 
employed not only at Ruysselede, but also at any auxiliary or similar establish- 
ments hereafter to be created. To assist and encourage this arrangement, the 
most capable and deserving members of this class might be admitted to attend the 
course of instruction in the normal schools, or in the agricultural, arboricultural, 
or horticultural schools recently erected under the patronage and with the assis- 
tance of government. This would prove a valuable stimulant and reward of emu- 
lation, and one from which the reform school would reap a rich return. This 
object, held out to legitimate ambition, would be the crowning feature of the sys- 
tem which we are seeking to apply ; a system which aims at the reformation and 
reinstatement in society of the numerous population of young pariahs who have 
scarcely any other prospect in life than an alms-house, a prison, or an early death. 

The arrangement for prolonging the stay of the children in the reform schools 
will not only tend to insure their reformation, but will also secure the return, by 
their labor, of part at least of the expenses of their education and apprenticeship. 
Its result will be that these expenses will be strictly limited within the amount of 
the public appropriations. We have already seen that in 1852, the finances of 
the school had been established upon a footing so economical as to require the ad- 
ministration of the institution to use its own income to cover its expenses. If, as 
we hope, this requirement has been satisfied, the economical problem of the es- 
tablishment of reform schools may be considered solved. Henceforward these in- 
stitutions may be established upon a satisfactorily stable foundation, and there 
need be no hesitation in allowing them all the development of which they are 
capable. 
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FOR 


JUVENILE CRIMINALS, AT RED HILL, NEAR REIGATE. . 





Tue Reformatory School and Farm, at Red Hill, near Reigate, in 
the county of Surrey, was established in 1849, by the Philanthropic So- 
ciety, the oldest association in England, and one of the earliest of its 
class in Europe, having been founded at London in 1788, to provide a 
refuge, and the means of industrial, moral, and intellectual instruction 
for juvenile criminals, and the destitute offspring of convicted felons. 
The first step taken by the society was to collect in a hired house, in the 
neighborhood of London, known as St. George’s Fields, some dozen chil- 
dren, under a master-workman and his wife, whose duty it was to over- 
seer their labor in some simple branch of handicraft industry. Gradu- 
ally the plan was enlarged so as to embrace three houses, under the 
charge of a master-workman—one devoted to shoemaking, the second 
to tailoring, and the third to carpentry, until the whole was merged into 
one great establishment, surrounded by a high wall, with a chapel, resi- 
dences for the officers, and workshops for tailors, shoemakers, brush- 
makers, basket-makers, printers, carpenters, &c. The destitute and 
criminal youth—at first of both sexes, but afterwards the girls were ex- 
cluded—were here received and instructed in some useful trade, as well 
as in the elementary branches of education, and then bound out as ap- 
prentices to master-workmen in the city. The institution, by its meas- 
ure of success, demonstrated the practicability of making a favorable 
change in the personal, industrial, and moral habits of neglected and 
criminal children, but it did not adopt from time to time modifications of its 
system, and especially, did not supply the deficiencies of family discipline 
and influence, in which the worst habits of this class of children have 
their origin. As the population of the city spread to and around the 
premises, its location became unhealthy, and objectionable on other 
grounds. 

In 1846, Mr. Sidney Turner, now the resident chaplain, and mana- 
ger, came into the active management of the institution, and gradually 
effected a change in its plan of operation. In company with Mr. 
Paynter, a police magistrate, and Mr. William Gladstone, the treasurer 
of the society, he visited the Mettray colony near Tours, as well as other 
industrial schools on the same general model; and on their return, a plan 
was devised for a reformatory school, in which farm-labor should be the 
principal, and the trades and handicrafts the secondary occupations of 
the inmates. After some difficulty in procuring an eligible situation, an 
estate of about 140 acres, known as the Red Hill farm, near Reigate, in 
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the county of Surrey, onthe Brighton Railway, was obtained on a lease 
of 150 years, with the privilege of purchase at any time, on speci- 
fied terms. Buildings were erected for a dwelling-house for the director, 
a farm-house and appurtenances, a chapel, school-room, and two lodg- 
ing houses, each capable of accommodating fifty-six children and their 
overseers. 

The school at Red Hill was commenced in April, 1849, by the admis- 
sion of three lads ; and in the course of two months of fifteen more, mostly 
above fourteen years of age, and from country districts. At the close of 
the year there had been admitted sixty-five boys, including those which 
were at the institution in London. The following sketch of a visit to 
Red Hill within a year after it was opened, which was originally pub- 
lished in Chambers’ Journal, will throw light on the organization and 
practical working of the institution. 


On alighting at the Red Hill station, we were received by a neat young groom, 
who drove us in a small vehicle, very carefully and well, over a mile and a-half 
of roughish road to the chaplain’s residence, into which we were politely ushered 
by another youth, who announced us to our host. 

“ Surely,”’ I said when that gentleman arrived, “ neither of those lads were ever 
convicts 2?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply ; “ one was convicted once—the other, who is from Park- 
hurst, twice ; but they are both so thoroughly reformed, that we trust them as 
fully as we do any of our other servants—some times with money to pay small 
bills.” 

On advancing to a sort of balcony to look around, we found ourselves on the 
top of one of that low range of eminences known as the Surrey Hills, with, if not 
an extensive, a cheerful and picturesque landscape to look upon. Immediately to 
the left stood a pretty group of buildings, comprising the chapel, a school-room, 
and two houses, each to contain sixty boys; the foundation-stone of the first hav- 
ing been laid by Prince Albert no longer ago than the 30th of April. These un- 
pretending but tasteful Gothic edifices, relieved, as they were, by a back-ground 
of thick foliage, which stretched away at intervals to the boundaries of the estate, 
gave a sylvan, old-English character to the scene, which will doubtless be en- 
deared to the memory of many an emigrant when laboring out his mission in the 
Antipodes. In front, in a dell, beyond a cutting through which the South-Eastern 
Railway passes, and half-hidden by tall trees, the farm-house in which the boys, now 
on the farm, are accommodated, partially revealed itself; while beyond, a cottage, 
in which the bailiff of the estate lives, was more plainly seen. 

Dotted about the farm—of which our terraced point of view afforded a perfect 
supervision—were groups of juvenile laborers steadily plying their tasks. One 
small party were grubbing a hedge, their captain or monitor constructing a fire- 
heap of the refuse ; a detachment of two was setting up a gate, under the direc- 
tion of a carpenter; a third group was digging a field of what we afterwards 
found to be extremely hard clay ; and a fourth was wheeling manure. We could 
also see flitting to and fro, immediately about the farm-house and offices, several 
small figures, employed in those little odd jobs that the “minding” of-poultry, the 
feeding of pigs, the grooming of horses, and the stalling of oxen, entail upon the 
denizens of a farm-steading. The systematic activity which pervaded the whole 
estate, and the good order in which every thing appeared, bespoke rather an old- 
established than a recently-entered farm. 

Having been gratified with this seene, we descended, under the guidance of our 
reverend host, to take a nearer view of the operations. On our way, he informed 
us that the extent of the farm is no more than 140 acres; but that, small as it is, 
he hoped, with some additions readily obtainable, that as many as 500 boys would 
be eventually trained upon it. It appears to have been admirably chosen for the 
purpose. These acres include every variety of soil, from light sand to the stiffest 
of clay, the generality of it consisting of ferruginous marl, the color of which 
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doubtless gave the name to the hill over which it is chiefly spread. The more 
stubborn part of the estate will not only supply what is chiefly required—labor— 
but will also be the means of instructing the pupils in the proper method of culti- 
vating consolidated soils; while the modes of dealing with lighter land will be 
exemplified in the more friable sandy earths. 

While approaching the nearest knot of young laborers, it happened that the 
recollection of a visit I had paid some years ago to the town-house of the society 
arose vividly in my mind. | remembered well, that although generally healthy, 
some of the boys seemed pale, and when you addressed them, answered furtively, 
and did not look straight into your face. But the ruddy, smiling countenance 
which was now turned up to return the pastor’s greeting, formed a striking con- 
trast to what I had noticed on the previous occasion. It beamed with health and 
pleasure: the first due to a free life in the country, changed from a pent-up ex- 
istence in town; and the latter to the affable kindness of his treatment. The boy 
was “ puddling” (ramming earth round the foundation of ) a gate-post, and replied 
to certain suggestions respecting his mode of doing his task in a frank, fearless, 
but perfectly respectful manner. We passed on to the hedge-grubbing. This is 
hard work, and the boys were plying away manfully. Will lent force to every 
stroke of the pick, and every incision of the ax. The moment the director came 
in sight, a smile rose to every face. A large, spreading, obstinate root was giving 
a couple of the young grubbers a vast deal of trouble, and the superior, supposing 
the boys were not going about their task in the best manner, suggested an altera- 
tion in their plan. It was pleasing to see, instead of a servile or a dogged acqui- 
escence in this hint, that the elder lad at once gave his reasons for the mode he 
had chosen for unearthing the root. A short argument ensued between the mas- 
ter and pupil, which ended in the decision that the latter was right. This showed 
the terms on which these two individuals—who might be described as antipodes 
in station, in morals, and in intellect—stood towards each other. The law of 
kindness (the only code practiced here) had brought both into perfect rapport. 
No restraint existed, except that imposed by propriety and respect. The monitor 
or captain of this group was also “drawn out” by our cicerone to explain the 
means by which he kept up ventilation in the burning heap which he was replen- 
ishing with refuse. This he did not manage very scientifically, but in a manner 
which showed he thoroughly understood the principles of combustion, and that 
his mind, as well as his hands, were engaged in the task. 

At Red Hill free intercourse is cultivated and courted. No discipline is en- 
forced which involves punishment so severe as to be much dreaded, and not the 
slightest restraint upon personal liberty is imposed. Any boy is free to leave the 
farm if he chooses to make his escape ; there is neither wall, nor bolt, nor bar to 
hinder him. Five instances only of desertion have occurred since the school has 
been in actual operation. Of these misguided youths, who were all of the young- 
est class of inmates, three have returned of their own accord, begging to be again 
admitted ; two others were sent back by their friends, the desire of seeing whom 
was the motive of their elopement. Although the labor is severe, the clerical 
chief has managed to instill into those under his charge a patient endurance, if 
not a love of it, and a tolerance of the restraints it imposes, far superior to the 
temptations of the miserable lawless liberty of their previous career of crime. It 
should, however, be remarked, that the lads in the Farm School have all suffered 
for their offenses, by imprisonment, or some other penalty, before their admission 
to it, and come mostly as volunteers under the, impulse of repentance, and a de- 
sire to do better for themselves. The “colons” of Mettray, on the contrary, are 
all “ détends””—are literally convicts still under the sentence and restraint of law. 

“ Those boys whom we have left,” I remarked, “are possibly the best-disposed 
in the school, and never were deeply dyed in crime ?”” 

“On the contrary,” was the reply, “ among them are youths who have not only 
been frequently convicted and imprisoned for felonies, but were, before coming 
here, habitually addicted to faults which the laws do not punish. They seldom 
spoke without an imprecation, were frequently intoxicated, and were guilty of 
other vices, which one would imagine their youth precluded them from indulging 
in. Yet you now find them expressing themselves with propriety, and conduct- 
ing themselves quite as well as most of the farm-boys in this parish.” 

At the extremity of the estate, beyond the bailiff’s house, was a party of 
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younger boys digging a field of obstinate clay nearly as hard as unbaked brick. 
The superintendent, who directed their operations, gave them a good character 
for perseverance, and added, that he was some times surprised at the aptitude 
displayed by the boys when farm-tools were first put into their hands. Although 
their previous mode of life proved they could never before have been used to 
delving, draining, trimming hedgerows, &c., yet the intelligence many of them 
displayed when set about such work for the first time caused their instructor— 
whose former experience had lain among country parish apprentices—to marvel 
greatly. The truth is, the schemes and contrivances—criminal though they 
were—in which these lads were forced to engage to relieve the miseries of their 
old mode of life, have a tendency to sharpen their wits and brighten their intel- 
lects. As the most hardened metal takes the highest polish, so these youths, when 
thoroughly reformed and trained, are most often the brightest workmen. 

To each their benignant pastor gave a kind word, even if it were one expres- 
sive of disapprobation for some fault ; of which he pointed out the evil consequen- 
ces with such plain and convincing reasoning, that the delinquent expressed con- 
trition either in words or by a more expressive, because more spontaneous, look. 
He had manifestly tried to study each character, and adapted his arguments to 
suit its peculiarities, using such means of cure as were most efficacious for the 
special moral diseases under which the patient happened to labor. 

In this lies the true secret of all reformatory efforts undertaken for the young. 
As in medicine, so in morals much depends upon adapting the remedies to the 
character and kind of disease. To bring every sort of mental obliquity under one 


“mode of treatment, or one set of rules, is as irrational as if a physician were to 


treat his patients in classes, and administer to each class the same physic. Noth- 
ing can be more plain, than that, to cure immorality, the moral sentiments must 
be addressed ; and this is impossible, or at most ineffectual, where the peculiari- 
ties of each morai ailment is not studied, and where any system of general routine 
is followed. 

Conversing on this topic, we arrived at the farm-house, where we saw the 
scholars engaged in a variety of home duties—from baking and storing bread to 
mending stockings, in which useful avocation we detected two juniors in an out- 
house. 

In the evening, at six, the boys were assembled in the school-room for instruc- 
tion and prayers. An additional interest was occasioned by the circumstance of 
the resident chaplain having only the day before returned from a second visit to 
Mettray. After a prayer, and the reading and exposition of an appropriate chapter 
from the Testament, he gave the assembly an account of what he had seen, and 
read the answer to an address he had taken over to the Mettray boys from them- 
selves, which we translate as follows: 


“Tre Boys or THE AGRICULTURAL CoLony AT METTRAY TO THE YOUTHS OF THE 
Puitantsropric Farm-Scuoo., 


“ Dear Frrenps anp Brotuers IN THE Lonv: Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Turner, 
your respected directors, have come to visit our colony, and we can hardly tell 
you how much pleasure we felt when Mr. Gladstone, after speaking to us about 
the farm-school, read to us your address. 

“‘ Thanks, dear friends, for this generous impulse of your hearts. You have 
well understood our feelings. Yes, we are—we shall always be—your brothers. 
The same love of what is good animates us both. 

“Tears of joy and thankfulness glistened in our eyes as we heard your kind 
wishes for us; and our honored and excellent directors, the Viscount de Cour- 
teilles and M. Demetz, have been equally moved by them. Your sentiments are 
indeed noble and Christian. 

“Dear brothers, we all owe much to God, who has directed the honored friends 
by whom both we and you are superintended. Do you pray—let us pray—for 
the founders of both our schools. Let us pray for their happiness, and for the 
welfare of the asylums which they have opened. When you kneel down each 
night before God, think of us in France, who, on our part, will add to our peti- 
tions a prayer for you in England. 

“ Like us, you say you have erred—you have known trouble. But like us, too, 
you have resolved to have done with your past life of disorder. You will succeed 
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in this, dear friends, for the providence of God has sent you enlightened and 
Christian friends. You have found in Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Turner what we 
have found in our worthy founders and directors. Let us follow their lessons. 
So shall we march among the foremost in the path of honor and virtue in which 
they lead us. 

“ Dear friends, we form this day an affectionate alliance with you—one that shall 
last. The ring which our directors send will be the substantial symbol of this 
union of our hearts with yours. You will see these words engraved on it, ‘God, 
honor, union, recollection’—words which are our motto. Let them be also 
yours. Let us be grateful. Let us join together in strife against what is evil. 
Let us support one another in what is good. Let us love each other to the end. 

“ Dear friends and brothers, health and happiness to you all. 

(Signed by the elder brothers and monitors,) 
“ Lanos, Bettonet, Ancey, Maucuin, Guy, Josser. 
Mari, Cottor, Souviene, Hesert, CHEVALIER.” 


This was, the bearers of it were assured, the veritable composition of the sub- 
scribing boys. It was read on this occasion amidst the most profound attention. 
When the assembly broke up, the lads separated to their play-ground in an or- 
derly manner. The young groom, however, departed for the stable to prepare 
the vehicle for our departure ; for our most interesting visit was nearly over. 

In a parting conversation with the resident chaplain, he told us that thirty-six 
reformed boys had already been sent to Algoa Bay; and that, despite the storm 
of disaffection raised in Cape Colony against the introduction of convicts, the lads 
were well received. They had scarcely stepped on shore, before every one of 
them was engaged, and the accounts since received of them were highly favor- 
able. 

Although the important results which will assuredly flow from this experiment 
can only be carried out by the extension of its plans, yet large numbers of pupils 
in such establishments would, for the reasons we have given, be an evil. Cen- 
tralization and generalization would be as inevitable as they are much to be 
dreaded. To do any good, the mind of each boy must be influenced separately ; 
and in a large school, this would be impossible for one superintendent to accom- 
plish. The Philanthropic School is now within manageable bounds, and the chap- 
lain knows each lad almost as intimately as he does his own children; but when 
the establishment is extended to 500 pupils, as is contemplated, much of his influ- 
ence over individuals will cease. To obviate this, it is intended to make each 
“family” consist of sixty individuals, guided by a master (with an assistant) and 
his wife. The softening restraint instinctively imposed by the mere presence of 
a woman—setting aside her higher influences—will be most beneficial. Much— 
all, we may venture to say—will, however, depend upon the tact, temper, de- 
meanor, and patience of these most important functionaries. It is here, indeed, 
that the point of difficulty in effecting the reformation of vicious habits and im- 
pulses in the young presents itself. Nearly all reformatory systems have failed 
from the unskilfulness, from the want of long-suffering forbearance, and of prompt 
but kindly firmness, on the part of those to whom the task of reformation has been 
confided. It is the possession of these qualities by the reverend principal, in an 
eminent degree, which has brought about the pleasing state of things we have 
described at the Red Hill Farm, and we look with some anxiety to the time when, 
notwithstanding his general supervision, the smallest of his functions will have to 
be delegated. 

As we arrived at the Red Hill railway station for our return journey some time 
before the train started, we employed the interval in making inquiries as to the 
character the Philanthropic boys bore among their neighbors, who, we were pre- 
viously informed, had at first looked upon the new colony with dread.* Every 
account we received was, we are happy to find, favorable: the ex-criminals had 
not occasioned a single complaint. 





* A bargain had ee been concluded at one time for a farm to the north of the metropo- 
lis; but so great was the horror of the contiguous gentry, that one of them actually presented 
the society with a donation of £1000, on condition that the scene of reformatory operations 
should be removed; and uccordingly it was shifted to Surrey. 
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BELGIUM. 





In the educational history of Belgium, the advocates of the right and 
duty of the State to interpose its authority to aid parents, neighbor- 
hoods, and municipal bodies in establishing schools of different grades, 
and subjecting them to constant, vigilant, and intelligent supervision, 
and thus protecting itself against incompetent teachers and the conse- 
quences of parental and municipal neglect, can find abundant, if not 
wholly conclusive arguments against the claims of the church on the one 
hand, and of the unabridged and unaided liberty of parents in the educa- 
tion of children on the other. Certain it is, that at no period of the his- 
tory of Belgium, has education been made at once so comprehensive 
and universal as while under governmental organization and inspection. 
During the undisputed supremacy of the Catholic church—and no coun- 
try in Europe has remained so firm to its traditional faith and the 
authority of the church of Rome—while it enjoyed the advantages which 
result from the doctrine and example of a learned and pious clergy, and 
from numerous monastic and other religious institutions—there was a 
large body of the people uninstructed. On the union of the territory 
which now constitutes the kingdom of Belgium, with Holland, under the 
designation of the kingdom of the Netherlands, the king undertook to 
extend over it the system of public education which was commenced 
in Holland under the auspices of the “ Society for the Public Good” 
in 1784, and adopted by the government in 1806, and which had re- 
sulted in diffusing over the whole country a high degree of popular 
intelligence. 

The new system of public schools began to operate in the Belgic pro- 
vinces in 1817, when a Normal school was established at Liege, and 
during the twelve years from that time to 1829, the progress and quality 
of popular education was greater than at any former period, and greater 
than in the twelve years following, during which the system was broken 
up, and the church and the voluntary system again prevailed. The 
number of children who attended the elementary schools in the winter 
of 1817, was 152,898; and in the winter of 1828, they amounted to 247,496, 
being an increase of 94,589. In 1817 the salaries paid by the govern- 
ment to teachers in the rural communes, was 157,580 francs; in 1828, 
488 150 francs, showing an increase of 330,570 francs. During this 
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period, 1,146 school-rooms, and 668 houses for teachers were erected, or 
thoroughly repaired and fitted up. Well organized schools, under com- 
petent teachers, were established in nearly every commune, and the 
whole were subjected to a vigilant and intelligent inspection, and im- 
provement was rapidly and universally extending. Antiquated and 
awkward routine was replaced by rational and pleasing methods of teach- 
ing; uniformity of class-books was introduced; normal classes and 
associations of teachers were established for the professional training 
of all who applied to teach in the popular schools; in short, the whole 
plan of proceeding was regular, thorough, and responsible, through a 
system of inspection, examination, reports, and full publicity. 

The popularity of the system of elementary schools was destroyed by 
the efforts of the government to control the institutions of secondary and 
superior education, and especially by the measures adopted to enforce a 
Protestant influence from Holland into institutions supported by the 
Catholics, who constituted a large majority of these provinces. 

In 1816 the king issued a decree for the organization of the upper 
branches of public instruction. By this decree three universities were 
created—at Louvain, at Ghent, and Liege—each to possess the five 
faculties, of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, mathematical and phys- 
ical sciences, philosophy and letters. 

In 1822, an edict was published forbidding all persons to exercise the 
functions of schoolmaster in the higher branches of education who had 
not been authorized by the central board of instruction; and by a decree 
of 1822, this edict was extended to all associations, civil and religious, 
and all persons were forbidden to take vows in any religious fraternity, 
without permission of the government. 

In 1825 all independent schools and seminaries were suppressed, and 
a philosophical college was established at Louvain, in which all who 
were destined for the ecclesiastical state were required to pass two 
years in study as a necessary condition for admission into any episcopal 
seminary. 

This movement was followed by a loud demand for liberty of instruc- 
tion, of the press, and of worship on the part of the Catholics, and finally 
a concordat was concluded with the court of Rome and the government 
of Holland, in virtue of which the episcopal theological seminaries were 
again opened, and the bishops left at liberty to provide at their own dis- 
cretion for the instruction of the pupils. 

In 1830 the Nassau dynasty was banished from Belgium, and a con- 
stitutional monarchy was formed, under which the equal liberty of all 
creeds and religious communities was guarranteed, and the entire lib- 
erty of instruction proclaimed. 

The practical adoption of this principal was productive of great im- 
mediate injury to primary education. The best schools in all the large 
cities, which had grown up under the fostering care of the government, 
and the stimulus of constant and intelligent inspection, and the exclusion 
of incompetent teachers, were broken up, and their places supplied bya 
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large number of private and parochial schools, too small in the attend- 
ance of pupils to admit of a thorough system of classification as to age 
and proficiency, and too limited in resources to command the/services 
of well qualified teachers. The societies of teachers and friends of ed- 
ucation which had sprung up for the encouragement and improvement 
of the profession, and for the production and use of good books, were 
discontinued, and a period of public apathy succeeded, in which broken 
down tradesmen, and men who had proved their unfitness for other 
work requiring activity and culture of mind, found employment as 
teachers, and especially in schools where there was no longer any or- 
ganization enforced by the local authorities as a test of qualification for 
the business of instruction. “In ten years,” said one of the most intelli- 
gent school officers in Brussels in 1840, “education has gone back in 
this country one hundred years.” “The contrast between Holland, as 
it now is, and Belgium, in educational matters, is striking,” remarks an 
intelligent traveller in 1842. “Nothing can be more deplorable than 
the mockery of education, which the people in the rural districts are sat- 
isfied to let teachers, or those who profess to be teachers, practice.” 

So rapidly was Belgium sinking below its former position, and in the 
scale of European nations, in the condition of popular education, that the 
attention of government was arrested, and the well-directed efforts of 
individuals were enlisted to apply the remedy. The public mind was 
used by a series of popular tracts “on the condition of primary instruction 
and the necessity of improvement,” from the pen of M. Ducpetiaux, who 
also published in 1838 an elaborate work on primary instruction in which 
the schools of Belgium were contrasted with those of Prussia, Saxony, 
Holland, France, and Switzerland. A course of normal instruction was 
provided in connection with a private seminary of M. Vandermaelon in 
1839, and societies of teachers were again formed to assist in establishing 
a system of public schools. So thoroughly were a portion of the Cath- 
olic bishops satisfied that the contest which had arisen between the 
ultra liberal and the ultra church party—the one excluding all religious 
instruction and all clerical officials from the schools, and the other not 
only making religion an element in family and school education, but 
making every teacher an ecclesiastic, and subjecting the schools entirely 
to clerical inspection and control as a part of the organization of the 
church, was highly detrimental both to the cause of religion and edu- 
cation—that in 1842 they gave in their adhesion to an organic law, which, 
while it secures to the whole people a sound secular education, provides 
for religious instruction, and guarrantees to the clergy a high degree 
of influence in the schools. 

The system of public instruction in Belgium embraces, 

1. Primary schools, including day schools for children of the usual 
school age in other countries, infant schools or asylums, and Sunday 
schools and evening classes for adults, whose early instruction has been 
neglected. 

2. Superior primary or high schools in all the large towns. 
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3. Secondary or intermediate schools, called athenza, preparatory to 
the university. 

4. Normal schools, to qualify teachers both for elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

5. Superior schools or universities, with faculties, of theology, law. 
medicine, and philosophy. 

6. Special schools for industrial education, and particular classes. 


1. Primary INstTRUCTION. 


The system of primary instruction established in 1842, embraces three 
classes of schools—primary, superior, and normal. Every commune (the 
smallest territorial and civil subdivision of the State) must have at least 
one public elementary school, unless the instruction of all the children is 
provided for to the satisfaction of the government, in private endowed, 
or denominational schools. 'These schools must be free to the poor, and 
can be made free to all, by vote of the communal council. 

The studies in the primary or elementary school, includes religion 
and morals, reading, writing, the scheme of weights and measures as 
defined by law, the elements of arithmetic, geography, and the French, 
German, or Flemish language, according to the locality of the school. 
Instruction in religion and morality is placed under the direction of min- 
isters of the sect to which the majority of the pupils belong. Children 
belonging to other communions need not attend during such instruction 
if their parents object. 

The schools are established and managed by the communal council, 
or administrative authorities of the villages and cities, subject to the 
supervision of the government, through cantonal and provincial in- 
spectors. 

An inspector is appointed by the king, through the minister of public 
instruction for each canton or judicial district, on the nomination of the 
provincial council, whose duty it is to visit at least twice in every year 
all the schools in the district, and furnish a detailed account of them to 
the provincial inspector. The cantonal inspector holds his office for 
three years, and is paid a per diem sum for his services. He must keep 
a regular journal of his visits, in which he must enter the results of his 
observation. He must also hold a conference of all the teachers in his 
district once in three months, for examination and discussion of their 
methods of teaching, and text-books used. 

An inspector is also appointed for each of the nine provinces, whose 
duty it is to visit all the schools of the province once in the year, preside 
at the cantonal conferences of teachers, make an abstract of the journal 
or register of the cantonal inspectors, and submit a complete report 
of the condition of primary instruction in the province to the minister 
of the interior at Brussels. The provincial inspectors assemble once a 
year as a central commission, under the presidency of the minister of the 
department. 

The teachers must be chosen from among candidates, who have for 
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two years at least, and with approval, pursued the studies of a normal 
school, either of the State or, if private, of one that has submitted to the 
inspection provided for in the law. Every teacher must receive a cer- 
tificate of qualification from a board consisting of a lay and clerical 
member, the former appointed by the State, and the latter by the eccle- 
siastical authorities. He may be dismissed by the provincial inspector 
on consultation with the communal council. 

The cost of the primary schools is borne by the communes, and in- 
cluded in their taxation. The provinces only interfere when the appro- 
priation made by the commune is equal to the product of two centimes 
per cent. of the sum paid in direct taxes. The grants of money by 
the legislature are specially designed for establishing infant, Sunday, 
evening, and apprentices’ schools. When the government is satisfied 
through the provincial inspector, that the instruction given by endowed, 
or private schools, is adequate to the wants of the commune, it may 
relieve the commune from the obligation of supporting a public school. 





2. Superior Primary ScHoo.s, 


The law of 1842 provides for a superior elementary school in every 
large city, which, by the act of 1850, were connected directly with the 
next higher grade of schools in the system of public instruction. In 
1846 there were twenty-six of these schools; in one of the best in each 
province, a normal course was provided for teachers of the schools 
below. 


3. Seconpary, on INTERMEDIATE ScHooLs. 


Prior to 1850, in most of the cities and large towns, there were one or, 
more institutions, known as atheneum, Latin school, gymnasium, &c., 
some of them public and some private, some under lay and others 
under ecclesiastical control, some for day and others for boarding pupils, 
and all designed to supply a middle course of instruction between the 
primary school and the university. In 1850 a law was passed to pro- 
vide a class of public schools under the name of athenzeum and second- 
ary schools, to meet the double purpose, of preparation for higher literary 
studies, and for the practical pursuits of life. The schools are of two 
grades, higher and lower intermediate schools. The higher grade, 
known as athenzum, includes two sections, one for classical and the 
other for industrial instruction. Pupils, destined for collegiate studies, 
have a course of six years, in which prominence is given to the ancient 
and modern languages, and studies which are preliminary to the lec- 
tures and professional studies of the university. This course is similar to 
that of the gymnasia of Germany. Pupils destined for either of the four 
special schools of arts, engineering, mines, or war, have a course of four 
years, which include, in the lower grade, linear and mechanical draw- 
ing, surveying, and other applications of geometry; and in the higher, 
mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, and the elements of industrial 
economy. This ‘course resembles that of the real schools of Germany. 
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4, Superior Instruction. 


Higher instruction is dispensed by four universities; two supported 
by the State, at Ghent and Liege; two being free of all governmental 
control, one at Louvain, avowedly and intensely Catholic in its tone and 
management, and the other at Brussels, founded by an association, and 
professedly free from all denominational bias—the religious instruction 
of the pupils being left to parents, and the ministry of the several de- 
nominations, with which the pupils are connected. Each university is 
composed of four faculties—law, medicine, science, philosophy and let- 
ters; to these, at Louvain, there is a faculty of theology and canonical 
law. In 1850 there were about 1,400 students in the several departments 
of the four universities. ; 

There are two academical degrees—that of candidate and doctor, 
which are bestowed, not by the university, but by a board of exam- 
iners, composed of men eminent for learning and science; each faculty 
or department having its separate sub-board, which is appointed by the 
king annually, two being nominated by the senate, two by the lower 
house, and three by the ministers of the government. This board hold 
its session at Brussels, and awards after a public examination, (concour) 
certificates and titles to those who are possessed of the greatest scien- 
tific and literary knowledge, without reference to the place, institution, 
or teachers, when this knowledge and ability has been acquired. The 
degree of doctor is accessible only to those who pursue the professional 
studies of law, medicine, or theology, and can not be conferred on any 
one who has not received the degree of candidate. 


5. InpustRIAL AND SpeciaL INnsTRUCTION. 


Industrial instruction is given in institutions of three grades; higher 
instruction in the special schools of arts and manufactures and mines, 
attached to the university of Liege, those of civil engineering and 
of arts and manufactures annexed to the university of Ghent, and the 
superior institute of commerce at Antwerp; intermediate instruction in 
the industrial departments attached to all the atheneea and high schools ; 
primary instruction in the industrial schools for workmen. 

The preparatory school at Liege is intended to qualify pupils for the 
special schools for public service. ‘The course of study, occupying two 
years, includes all the studies necessary for preparing mining engin- 
eers, practical chemists, and mechanics. ‘The course in the special 
mining school, occupying three years, includes courses in applied me- 
chanics, mineralogy and geology, industrial inorganic chemistry, indus- 
trial natural philosophy, exploration and working of mines, assaying, 
metullurgy, industrial architecture, mining, legislation and industrial 
economy. A diploma of mining engineer is delivered to those who pass 
the requisite examinations, and the pupils of the school are first exam- 
ined for vacant places in the corps of engineers. The special school 
of arts and manufactures is divided into two sections, one for instruction 
in the applications of science to chemistry and mineralogy, and the other 
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for the construction of machines. The course of study in the former 
occupies four years, and in the latter, three. Pupils passing the re- 
quired examination receive the diploma of civil engineer of arts and 
manufactures, or of engineer and machinist. The number of pupils in 
all these schools, for the academic year 1852-3, is 84; there being 42 in 
the preparatory school, 11 in the mining school, 16 in the school of arts 
and manufactures, 15 others, pursuing different courses. 

The special school of arts and manufactures at Ghent is organized 
similarly to that at Liege, but is not yet in operation. 

The superior institute of commerce at Antwerp, is also not yet in 
operation. It is intended to teach the science and art of commercial 
business. 

Youth are prepared for the higher special instruction in the indus- 
trial department of the higher intermediate schools, or in the lower in- 
termediate schools; with which two grades, the following institutions 
may also be classed, namely: the industrial schools of Ghent, Liege, 
Verviers and Huy; the provincial special school of commerce, industry, 
and mines, of Hainault; the provincial special school for master miners, 
attached to the college of Charleroi; the industrial and literary school 
of Verviers; the State veterinary and agricultural school at Cureghem- 
lez-Bruxelles, and the schools of navigation at Antwerp and Ostend. 
Here may also be classed the intermediate agricultural and horticul- 
tural schools established by government in 1849 and 1850, either by 
arrangements with municipal authorities for connecting special depart- 
ments with the existing schools, or by agreements with private persons 
to convert farms or gardens into special schools. These are of two 
classes; 1, those designed to instruct the sons of land-owners, farmers, 
&c., in agricultural science ; and 2, those designed to train good master- 
workmen. 


Of the first class, are 
Number of pupils. 


The agricultural department of the school at Tirlemont, . . . 15 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ Chimay, = ri 27 
«“ a « “ industrial school at Leuze, . 39 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ Verviers, 16 
«“ “ . © i Sens) oe we oe  ® 
“ “ . “ Bergen-op-Zoom, ... . . 30 
« * ° “ the school at Oostacker,. . . . 25 
“ horticultural school at Genelbrugge-lez-Gand,. . , . . 27 
Of the second class, are ‘ 

The practical horticultural school at Vilvorde, . . ... . . 29 
a a ee a ee 
* . . 7: (ee Geise eae ot oe 
“ school for making farm tools at Hain-Saint-Pierre, . . . 12 


Whole number of pupils, . . . 289 
The total expense of these schools is $24 923.31, of which they receive 
from the State, $21,445.33. 
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Primary industrial instruction is given in the following schools : 

1. The school of arts and trades at Tournay, to which children are 
admitted to the number of about 80, at 12 years of age and upwards, 
and where they are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and at the 
same time the beginning of a trade. There are for this purpose five 
workshops; of carpentry, weaving, construction, founding, and hose- 
making. 

2. The manufacturing or working schools, 740 in number. Lace- 
making alone is taught in 586 schools; lace-making, knitting, and sew- 
ing, in 135, and other trades in 19. In 479 of them, the pupils receive 
primary literary instruction, with the industrial training. 

3. The apprentice schools, numbering 78. Their design is either to 
introduce new improvements into the trades of weaving and spinning, 
or to introduce new branches of industry, and thus to obviate the diffi- 
culties arising from the introduction of spinning machinery into the 
country, where a large portion of the population were accustomed to 
support themselves by spinning by hand. 

The military school is one of the most important military establish- 
ments in Belgium, and is for the purpose of training officers of all arms. 
The instruction is given by a corps of not less than 18 professors, 14 
tutors, and 6 masters. The pupils, whose number varies from 100 to 
125, are divided into several sections, as follows: 1. Infantry and cav- 
alry sections, (course two years,) composed of subalterns and young 
men admitted on public examination. 2. School proper, (course two 
years,) composed of pupils admitted by the minister of war, after exam- 
ination. 3. School of application, (course two years,) of sub-lieutenants 
of engineers or artillery, who have been through a two years’ course in 
the school. 4. Section of artillery and engineer officers, (course two 
years,) of lieutenants of artillery and engineers not having studied in 
the school, and placed there to complete their studies. 5. Section 
of Turkish pupils, comprises young officers of different arms of the 
Turkish army. 

The military school corresponds with the three schools in France, 
called the school of Saint-Cyr, the polytechnic school, and the school 
of application (at Metz.) 

Military schools of lower grade are: 1, the school for soldiers’ chil- 
dren at Lierre, (course occupying five years, besides preparatory class, ) 
composed of legitimate children of officers, subalterns, soldiers, and 
assistants in the war department, intended to furnish graduates fitted to 
become subalterns in the army; 2, regimental schools organized from 
the staff-officers, and forming part of the regimental battalion of reserve. 
These schools are of two grades, and are for the instruction of ignorant 
soldiers. There also exist regimental evening schools, for subalterns, 
corporals, and soldiers. 

Thus the Belgian army has a social organization, quite as fit for 
peace as for war. The officers who leave their military employment 
easily find civil occupations. Veteran subalterns, on account of their 
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habits of order and discipline, are in request, as policemen, on railroads, 
as postmasters, and town tax-gatherers; the countrymen who return 
home after two years of service, carry with them the benefits of the 
primary course of instruction. Thus the army, a means of security in 
war, becomes an element of improvement in peace. 

There are two veterinary schools, one at Brussels and the other at 
Liege. The school at Brussels embraces a complete course of instruc- 
tion in agriculture. 

The government supports three “conservatories” of music, the oldest 
at Liege, with an average attendance of 250 pupils; a second at Ghent, 
with 300 pupils; and the largest at Brussels, with 400 pupils. Every 
third year a concour is held for competition in musical composition, in 
which the successful competitor receives 10,000 francs for the purpose 
of a four years’ tour in other countries. Besides these national schools, 
there are several local schools of music, by which a taste for this de- 
lightful art is made general. 

There are over fifiy schools and halls of drawing, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, supported or aided by the government, with over 
7,000 pupils. A national exhibition is held every three years, at which 
numerous prizes and premiums are offered for competition. 

A national observatory is maintained at Brussels, and learned socie- 
ties for the cultivation of science, literature, and the arts, are liberally 
patronized by the government. The geographical institute of M. Van- 
dermaden has largely contributed to the advancement of this branch 
of useful knowledge. 

In 1848 there were fourteen public libraries, each having over 10,000 
volumes, and all comprising 509,100 volumes. 

The government supports two schools for deaf mutes, one for the 
blind, six for orphans, and three for young criminals. 


Norma Instruction. 


Normal instruction commands much and increasing attention from 
the Belgian government. Besides two normal schools for teachers and 
professors in the secondary and superior schools, there exist for primary 
teachers the following public normal schools, so called because entirely 
or partly supervised and supported by the government: 

Two government normal schools, established and supported by the 
State. 

Seven normal departments annexed to higher primary schools, estab- 
lished and assisted by government. 

Seven episcopal normal schools, established and maintained by the 
Catholic bishops, but which have been placed under government super- 
vision and regulations, and are assisted by its funds. Besides these 
public normal schools, there are others not officially recognized as pub- 
lic schools, viz.: the remaining episcopal normal schools, and private 
establishments. 

There are also periodical meetings of public primary teachers, which 
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resemble the teachers’ institutes of the United States, and which are 
called conferences. They are conducted by government officials, and 
partly at its expense, except a few which have been established by the 
teachers themselves. 

Teachers’ Conferences.—These are held quarterly during vacations, 
and conducted by the provincial or cantonal inspectors. Their sessions 
are short, generally occupying only one day, and never more than three. 
They are held within and for certain specified districts, the public pri- 
mary teachers within which are legally bound to attend them. Instruc- 
tion is given by the presiding officers, and by the teachers themselves, 
on various educational subjects; the inspectors usually presenting theo- 
retical and scientific matter, and the teachers explaining their various 
methods, &c. The subjects to be discussed at each conference are 
announced at the close of the preceding one, and each teacher is ex- 
pected to prepare himself on them at home. Private teachers and non- 
professional persons are not allowed to attend the meetings, unless for 
special reasons. An allowance of from twenty to thirty cents a day is 
paid to each member. 

Each teacher is required, after his return home, to prepare an account 
of the proceedings of the meeting, and to forward it to the inspector, 
who selects the best for registration, as the public record of the meeting. 
Libraries for the use of the teachers belong to each conference, furn- 
ished generally in the first instance by the government, and sometimes 
increased by the contributions of teachers and other friends of education. 
The number of works in these libraries in 1848, was 5,908, in 9,352 vol- 
umes, estimated to be worth about $2,700. 

The number of teachers’ conferences held in Belgium was, in 1846, 
349; in 1847, 460; and in 1848, 635. The average length of their busi- 
ness sessions was five or five and a half hours. 

The exercises at one of these conferences were as follows, according 
to the record made by one of the teachers present: 

The session commenced at 10 A. M., with the signing an attendance-roll by 
the teachers, and a short prayer by the religious inspector. The civil inspector, 
who with his ecclesiastical brother presided over the meeting, proceeded to com- 
plain that sundry teachers had failed to present their reports of the previous 
meeting, and caused them to promise to do it. Several reports of that meeting 
were then read. 

At this point the provincial inspector, M. Courtois, arrived, and assumed the 
direction of the business. 

The order of the day being the best methods of teaching writing, M. Daulie 
gave an account of his method. His first lessons are for the position of the body 
and of the pen, and then follows the tracing of straight lines, curves, and ovals, 
from copies upon the blackboard. 

M. Chevalier d’Herchies exhibited his method at the board; it consists in 
drawing various ovals, from which he forms the different letters. 

M. Courtois, the inspector, recommended the use of pasteboard slates for young 
pupils, as a means of teaching them early to write, and of keeping them occupied 
and still. He further remarked that instruction in writing might be divided into 
three parts; 1, formation of straight lines, curves, and ovals; 2, formation of 
letters, and of words in large and half text; 3, writing fine hand, and formation 
of different characters and forms of letters. 
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The session was suspended at twelve, and recommenced at half-past two. 

The provincial inspector notified the teachers that they must keep school all 
the year; and it would become his duty to take rigorous measures with those who 
should not fulfill this obligation. In reply to M. Deltombe, who said that some- 
times there were no scholars, he said that he could not admit that there was a 
total want of scholars, that such a case was impossible. 

M. Masson explained his method of teaching the catechism. He uses the sim- 
ultaneous and individual methods, with explanations from time to time. 

The ecclesiastical cantonal inspector, M. Brohez, said that these explanations 
should be prepared under the direction of the priest. He also directed the atten- 
tion of the teachers toe the pronunciation of the catechism and of the prayers. 

An exercise followed in teaching French, and another in grammar, the latter 
being a method of distinguishing between the verbal adjective and the present 
participle, illustrated upon the board. . 

Cantonal inspector Dubois gave instructions in agriculture and gardening, and 
recommended the teachers to communicate such instruction to their pupils. 

The provincial inspector stated a curious fact with regard to transplanting the 
beet. It has two rows of roots, always pointing to the east and west, which in 
transplanting must be set in the same direction, otherwise the growth of the plant 
is much retarded. 

Inspector Dubois informed the meeting that the next conference would take 
place October 19, 1848, and that the subjects for discussion would be methods 
of teaching arithmetic, and the first three centuries of Belgian history. 

Norma. Scuoots, 

The inspection, management, and instruction of the State normal 
schools, the normal departments annexed to the higher primary schools, 
and the episcopal normal schools, are substantially alike in the three 
classes of institutions. 

All candidates for entrance are examined by a “jury,” composed 
partly of government inspectors and partly of the instructors. The 
courses of study occupy three years. The pupils are usually required 
to board and lodge upon the school premises. The regular graduates 
have the first right of examination for-vacant situations as public teach- 
ers; and government, besides the assistance given to the normal schools 
by erecting buildings and bearing part of the current expenses, appro- 
priates about $12,500 annually in sums usually of about $40 each, to 
the assistance of a number of the more meritorious pupils. 

Schools of application are annexed to all the normal schools, being 
the primary schools of the neighborhood. The following account of the 
government normal school at Lierre will give a fair general representa- 
tion of these schools. 

Normat Scuoor at Lierre, 

Candidates for admission to the normal school at Lierre, are first exam- 
ined by the provincial inspectors of primary instruction, who are charged 
in particular to see that none are admitted who are inflicted with any 
deformity or infirmity incompatible with the occupation of teaching. 
If suitable, they are then examined by a committee or “jury” of twa 
inspectors and three of the faculty of the school, in reading, writing, 
religion, and morals, the grammar of their own and of the French lan- 
guage, the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, the legal system 
of weights and measures, the elements of geography, particularly 
of Belgian geography, and the principal facts of Belgian history. 

38 
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The course of study at Lierre, occupying three years, embraces the 
following subjects, viz: religion and morals; sacred and church history ; 
reading, writing, and book-keeping ; grammar and composition ; geogra- 
phy and history, especially of Belgium; arithmetic, and its business 
applications ; elements of theoretical geometry, and of mapping, land 
measuring, and leveling; elementary algebra; portions of the natural 
sciences applicable to every-day life; agriculture and horticulture, graft- 
ing and pruning; theory of education, pedagogy and methodology ; hy- 
giene, as applicable to children and schools; elements of constitutional 
law ; knowledge of the constitution and laws of Belgium, and of the 
most usual forms under them, @hurch and school laws; singing and plain 
chant, playing the organ, harmony and accompaniment; drawing, 
linear, ornamenal, and architectural. During the third year of the 
course, the pupils are required to teach the different classes in the 
schools of application or practice annexed to the normal schools, under 
the direction of the professors of pedagogy and methodology. 

The instructors are a director and sub-director, who are ecclesiastics, 
nine professors, an adjunct professor, and a imma ; the 
full complement of pupils being 150. 

The pupils board and lodge within the institution, and the entire ap- 
portionment of their time, occupations, and recreations, is under the con- 
trol of the school authorities. The whole establishment is under the 
hygienie supervision of a physician, who directs ied measures necessary 
for the health of the inmates. 

There is a library of educational works, wile: receives a copy of every 
work published by government, or by its assistance, and some philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus, maps, and models for drawing. 

The ‘entire expense of the school at Lierre, for 1848, was $6,943.22, 
of which $5,395.33 was paid for salaries. 

There is an examination at graduation, according to the result of 
which three grades of diplomas are given. At present (1848) all the 
graduates of the normal schools are employed in teaching. The gov- 
ernment continues the bounty above mentioned, for three years after 
graduation, to such recipients of it as do not find their salaries, as public 
teachers, sufficient for their support. 


Femate Normat Epvucation. 


There are fifteen religious establishments and boarding-schools for 
females designated by government, to a certain number of pupils in 
which a bounty is paid similar to that given to male normal pupils. 
These institutions are under government inspection, and the beneficia- 
ries in them are employed as public teachers after their graduation. 
The course of study is substantially similar to that of the normal schools 
for males, some studies, as geometry, agriculture, horticulture, and con- 
atitutional law, being omitted, and needlework and the application of 
drawing to the cutting and fitting of dresses being added. 











HOLLAND. 





Tue first impulse to improved primary instruction in Holland was 
given by some benevolent citizens of Groningen, who, in 1784, founded 
the “Society for the Public Good.” They were encouraged and 
supported by the government, in their efforts to prepare school books, 
train schoolmasters, and excite attention to the state of schools. In 1806 
the various edicts and regulations, published from time to time, were 
digested into a law, by M. Van der Ende, and were generalized for the 
guidance of the country at large. The French invasion curtailed the 
means applied to education ; still the Dutch system was, as early as 1812, 
thought worthy of a special inquiry by Commissioners deputed from the 
University of Paris, at the head of which was M. Cuvier, who reported 
with no small admiration respecting it. On the restoration of peace in 
1814, the first care of the king was directed to the state of public educa- 
tion, which by the law of that year was restored to the footing of 1806. 
Every province was divided into educational districts, and a school in- 
spector was appointed to each district. A provincial School Commis- 
sion was named from among the leading inhabitants of each province to 
co-operate with the inspectors, and a sum was charged on the budget for 
the educational outlay, from which the traveling expenses of the commis- 
sioners were to be defrayed. 

The governments of the towns and provinces were charged with the 
cost of maintaining the schools, for which they provide in their local bud- 
gets. Teachers were classified into four ranks, according to their qualifi- 
cations and acquirements, and received their appointments from Govern- 
ment. A sumewas also destined forthe encouragement of associations of 
teachers, who were to meet to confer on school management, to visit each 
other’s schools, and to study in common the duties incumbent on their 
profession. 

The best known methods of instruction were sought and tried, and a 
catalogue of the best school books was prepared and published in the 
course of the year 1814. 

In 1825, a prize was offered by the “ Society for the Public Good,” for the 
best essay on the advantages and disadvantages of the monitorial sys- 
tem, and the simultaneous or class system of instruction. The prize was 
awarded to a dissertation by M. Visser, Inspector of Primary Schools in 
Fries-land. In this essay, the system of monitorial instruction is analyzed, 
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and proved to be unsound on every point which bears upon education in 
the best sense of thatterm. This essay was published and widely distrib- 
uted by the society, and contributed to form and strengthen the opinion 
which prevails in Holland, against the method of mutual instruction. 

In 1816 the Normal School at Haarlem was established, to supply a 
deficiency which was felt for the training of teachers, through the influ- 
ence of M. Van der Ende, who is esteemed the father of education in 
Holland. A similar institution had previously been commenced on a 
small scale at Groningen, by the Society of Public Good. Up to the es- 
tablishment of the Normal School at Groningen, teachers had been trained 
in Holland, by serving a sort of apprenticeship from the age of 14 to 16 or 
18, as assistants in the larger schools, during the day, and receiving a 
course of special instruction, for one hour every evening. This, as far as 
it goes, is a cheap and excellent mode of professional training. But the 
experience of fifteen years satisfied her statesmen and educators, that 
this was not sufficient. It made good schoolmasters, but not inquiring and 
creative teachers. It produced rather routine than intelligent teaching, 
and arrested the progress of improvement, by perpetuating only the meth- 
ods of those schools in which the young teachers had been practiced as as- 
sistants. To obviate this tendency, and to give to teachers a broader 
and firmer basis of attainments and principles, Normal Schools were es- 
tablished. The two modes are now continued together,* and in connec- 
tion with the stimulus of the severe examination through which all teach- 
ers must pass, and of the direct and constant inspection to which all schol- 
ars are subjected, they have made the elementary schools of Holland 
inferior to none other in Europe. President Bache, in his Report on Edu- 
cation in Europe, pronounces them superior to those of the same class in 
any of the European states. 

The attendance of children is not made compulsory on parents, but, 
what is equivalent to such an enactment, it is provided by law, that out- 
door relief shall not be administered to any family, where children are al- 
lowed to run wild in the streets, or grow up as vagrants, or are employed 
in any factory without a previous elementary training. 

The schools are not made free to parents by governmental contribu- 
tion or local taxation, although both of these modes of supporting schools 
are resorted to. The schools are in the first place made-good, by pro- 
viding for the employment of only well-qualified teachers, and then the 
schools, thus made good, are open to all parents without exception or dis- 
tinction, and all are required to pay a tuition fee, which the government 
provides shall not be large in any case. The result is universal educa- 
tion throughout Holland. In Haarlem, with a population of 21,000 in 
1840, there was not a child of ten years of age, and of sound intellect, who 
could not both read and write, and this is true throughout Holland, accord- 
ing to the testimony of intelligent travelers, and is borne out by the fol- 
lowing official table, (page 605,) as to the school attendance in 1846. 





* See page 844. 
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The superiority of public elementary instruction in Holland, 1s attribu- 
ted, by her own educators, and by intelligent foreigners, who have visited 
her schools in the rural districts, as well as in the large towns, to that 
system of special inspection, combined with specific and enforced prepa- 
ration of all candidates for the office of teacher, and subsequent gradation 
of rank and pay, according to character and skill, which has now been in 
operation nearly half a century, ever since the first school law of the Ba- 
tavian Republic, in 1806, drawn up by that wise statesman, M. Van der 
Palm. The following extracts will give at once this testimony, and an 
intelligent account of the system of inspection. 

Baron Cuvier, in his “ Report to the French Government on the estab- 
lishment of Public Instruction in Holland,” in 1811, after speaking with 
special commendation of the system of inspection, remarks : 


“The government is authorized to grant to each province a certain 
sum to meet the compensation, and the expenses of travel, and meeting 
of the inspectors. The mode of choosing them is excellent; they are 
taken from clergymen, or laymen of education, who have signalized them- 
selves by their interest in the education of children, and skill in the local 
management of schools ; from the teachers who have distinguished them- 
selves in their vocation ; and in the large towns, from the professors of the 
Universities and higher grade of schools.” 


Mr. W. E. Hickson, now Principal of the Mechanics Institute in Liver- 
pool, in an “ Account of the Dutch and German Schools,” published in 
1840, remarks: 


“In Holland, education is, on the whole, more faithfully carried out 
than in most of the German States, and we may add that, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous Normal Schools of Prussia, (the Dutet in which Hol- 
land, although possessing two, is still deficient,) the Dutch schoolmasters 
are decidedly superior to the Prussian, and the schools of primary instruc- 
tion consequently in a more efficient state. This superiority we attribute 
entirely to a better system of inspection. In Prussia, the inspectors of 
schools are neither sufficiently numerous, nor are their powers sufficiently 
extensive. Mr. Streiz, the inspector for the province of Posen, confessed 
to us the impossibility of personally visiting every one of the 1,635 schools 
in his district, and admitted that he was obliged, in his returns, to depend 
to a great extent upon the reports of local school committees. In Hol- 
land, inspection is the basis upon which the whole fabric of popular in- 
struction rests. 

The constitution of the Board is well worthy of attention ; there can be 
no judges of the qualifications of teachers equal to those whose daily em- 
ployment consists in visiting schools, and comparing the merits of differ- 
ent plans of instruction. But the power given to the inspector does not 
end here: by virtue of his office he is a member of every local board, and 
when vacant situations in schools are to be filled up, a new examination 
is instituted before him into the merits of the different candidates. It is 
upon his motion that the appointment is made, and upon his report to the 
higher authorities a master is suspended or dismissed for misconduct. 
Through his influence children of more than ordinary capacity in the 
schools he visits, are transferred, as pupils, to the Normal Schoola, in or- 
der to be trained for masters ; and through his active agency all improved 
plans or methods of instruction are diffused throughout the various insti- 
tutions of the country.” 
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M. Cousin, in a Report to the minister of Public Instruction in France, 
in 1836, “on the state of Education in Holland,” while giving a prefer- 
ence to the school law of Prussia, in its provision for Normal Schools, and 
the classification of public schools, and especially for the support of the 
higher class of primary schools, assigns the palm to Holland, in the mat- 
ter of school inspection. 


“ The provincial boards of primary instruction, with their great and various 
powers, constitute, in my mind, the chief superiority of the Dutch over the Prus- 
sian law. They resemble the Schul-collegiwm, which forms a part of every pro- 
vincial consistory in Prussia ; but they are far better, for the Schul-collegium is 
not composed of inspectors. It sends out some of its members to inspect, as 
occasion requires, but inspection is not its function. It judges from written 
documents, and not from ocular proof, and is generally obliged to rely upon 
the sole testimony of the member sent to inspect; whereas in Holland, the 
board, being both inspectors and judges of inspections, are on the one hand 
better judges, in consequence of the experience they have acquired in a con- 
stant routine of inspection; and, on the other hand, they are better inspectors, 
by what they learn at the board, when acting as judges and governors, a com- 
bination eminently practical, and uniting what is almost every where sepa- 
rated. 24 * * * . 

Every inspector resides in his own district, and he is bound to inspect every 
school at least twice a year, and he has jurisdiction over the primary schools of 
every grade within the district. Without his approval no one can either be a 
public or a private teacher; and no public or private teacher can retain his situa- 
tion, or be promoted, or receive any gratuity; for no commissioner has any 
power in his absence, and he is either the chairman or the influential member 
of all meetings that are held. He is thus at the head of the whole of the pri- 
mary instruction in his particular district. He is required to repair three 
times a year to the chief town of the province, to meet the other district inspec- 
tors of the province, and a conference is held, the governor of the province 
presiding, which lasts for a fortnight or three weeks, during which time each 
inspector reads a report upon the state of his district, and brings before the 
meeting all such questions as belong to them. As each province has its own 
particular code of regulations for its primary schools, founded upon the law 
and its general regulations, the provincial board examines whether all the pro- 
ceedings of the several inspectors have been ‘conformable to that particular code; 
they look to the strict and uniform execution of the code; they pass such 
measures as belong to them to originate, and they draw up the annual report 
which is to be presented to the central administration, and submit such amend- 
ments as appear to them necessary or useful, and of which the central adminis- 
tration is constituted the judge. Under the Minister of the Interior there is a 
high functionary, the Inspector-general of Primary Instruction ; and from time 
to time a general meeting is summoned by the government, to be held at the 
Hague, to which each provincial board sends a deputy ; and thus, from the In- 
spector-general of the Hague, down to the local inspector of the smallest dis- 
trict, the whole of the primary instruction is under the direction of inspectors. 
Each inspector has charge of his own district, each provincial board has charge 
of its province; and the general meeting, which may be called the assembly 
of the states-general of primary instruction, has charge of the whole king- 
dom. All these authorities are, in their several degrees, analogous in their 
nature ; for all are pubiic functionaries, all are paid and responsible officers. 
The district-inspector is responsible to the provincial Board of Commissioners ; 
and they are responsible to the Inspector-general and the Minister of the In- 
terior. In this learned and very simple hierarchy the powers of every member 
are clearly defined and limited.” 


Mr. George Nicholls, in a “ Report on the condition of the Laboring 
Poor in Holland and Belgium,” to the Poor Law Commissioners of 
England, in 1838, remarks : 


“The measures adopted in Holland to promote the education of all classes, 
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have apparently resu.ted from the conviction that the moral and social charac- 
ter of the people, their intelligence, and their capacity for increasing the resour- 
ces of the country, must in a great measure depend upon the manner in which 
they are trained for the fulfillment of their several duties. The state has not 
rendered education actually obligatory upon the municipalities, neither has it 
required evidence of the education of the children of the poorer classes by any 
educational test; for a sense of the importance of education pervades the entire 
community—it is sought by the poor for their children, with an earnestness simi- 
lar to that observed in the more wealthy classes in other countries; and in 
Holland, the direct interference of government is confined to regulating the 
mode of instruction, by means of an organized system of inspection. 

This system, however much it may interfere with the liberty of the subject, 
has certainly some advantages. The poor, who have no means of judging for 
themselves, have, in the certificate given to every schoolmaster, some sort of 
guarantee that the person to whom they send their children is not an ignorant 
charlatan, professing to teach what he has never learned, and in the next place 
it secures to those who devote themselves to the profession a much higher rate 
of remuneration than they would receive if, as with us, every broken-down 
tradesman could open a school when able to do nothing else. ‘This exclusion 
of absolute incapacity is also a means, and a very powerful one, of raising the 
character of the profession in popular estimation. With us, any man can be- 
come a schoolmaster, as easily as he can a coal-merchant, by simply putting a 
brass plate on his door; but in Holland, (and the same system is very general 
in Germany,) some degree of study is rendered indispensable, and the whole 
class, therefore, stand out from the rest of the community as men of superior at- 
tainments, and enjoy that consideration which men of cultivated minds every- 
where command, when not surrounded by coadjutors below rather than above 
the common level. 

In Holland, there is no profession that ranks higher than that of a school- 
master, and a nobleman would scarcely, if at all, command more respect 
than is paid to many of those who devote their lives to the instruction of youth. 
The same personal consideration is extended to the assistant teacher or usher. 
We were much struck with the difference in the position of persons of this class 
abroad, from their Jot at home, when we were visiting a school for the middle 
classes at Hesse-Cassel. The school contained 200 children, and was supported 
partly by the town and the government, and partly by the payments of the schol- 
ars. The charge for daily instruction was from Is. 8d. to 5s. per month. The 
children were distributed in six classess—to each class a separate master or as 
sistant teacher. We were conducted over the establishment by the head maste? 
or director of the school, and the first thing which drew our attention was the ex 
treme ceremony with which we were introduced to each of the assistant mas- 
ters, and the many apologies made by the —s for interrupting them, although 
but for a moment, in their important labors. We saw those treated as equals, 
who are in England often estimated as only on a rank with grooms or upper 
servants. 

The most important branch of administration, as connected with education, 
is that which relates to school inspection. All who have ever been anxious either 
to maintain the efficiency of a school, or to improve its character, will appre- 
ciate the importance of the frequent periodical visits of persons having a knowl- 
edge of what education is, and who are therefore able to estimate correctly the 
amount and kind of instruction given. Let a school established by voluntary 
subscriptions we eae 0 to-day upon the best possible footing, if no vigilance be 
exercised by its founders, and if the master be neither encouraged nor stimula- 
ted to exertion by their presence, his salary will speedily be converted into a 
sinecure, and the school will degenerate to the lowest point of utility.” 


Professor Bache, in his “ Report on Education in Europe,” in 1838, to 
the Trustees of Girard College, remarks: 


“The system of primary instruction in Holland is particularly interesting to 
an American, from its organization in an ascending series; beginning with the 
local school authorities, and terminating, after progressive degrees of represen- 
tation, as it were, in the highest authority; instead of emanating, as in the cen- 
tralized systems, from that authority. fair trial has been given to a system 
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of inspection which is almost entirely applicable to our country, and which has 
succeeded with them.” 


The school system of Holland consists of a brief law, of only twenty-three 
articles, drawn up by M. Van der Palm, the distinguished Orie:1tal schol- 
lar, in 1801, and modified by M. Van der Ende, in 1806, and a series of 
Regulations drawn up by the state department having charge of this sub- 
ject, to carry out the provisions of the law. The law was so wisely framed, 
and was so well adapted to the spirit, customs and habits of the people, 
that it has survived three great revolutions: first, that which converted the 
Batavian Republic into a kingdom, at first independent, but afterward 
incorporated with the French empire; next, that which dethroned Louis, 
restored the house of Orange, and united Holland and Belgium in one 
monarchy ; and lastly, the revolution which again separated the two 
countries, and restricted the kingdom of the Netherlands to its former lim- 
its. During these thirty years, the law of 1806 was never interfered 
with ; it could only be altered by another law, and when the government, 
in 1829, in order to please the Belgian liberal party, brought forward a 
new general law, which made some very objectionable changes in that of 
1806, the chambers resisted, and the government were obliged to with- 
draw the bill. 

The following provisions will show the spirit and scope of the law, and 
general regulations. 


IX. “The school inspector of the district is authorized, in concert with the 
local authorities, to intrust one or more known and respectable persons with a 
local inspection, subordinate to his own, over the school or schools, and also 
over all the teachers of both sexes in the place, whether village, hamlet, or oth- 
erwise, and for each separately. 

X. In all the more considerable towns and places, the parochial authorities, 
in concert with the school inspector of the district, shall establish a local su- 
perintendence of the primary schools, which shall consist of one or more per- 
sons, according to local circumstances, but so as each member shall have a 

articular division, and all the schools in that division shall be confided to him 
individually. These persons shall collectively constitute, with the school in- 
spector of the district, the local school board. 

XVII. No one shall be allowed to become a candidate for.a vacant school, or 
to establish a new one, or to give private lessons, without having first obtained 
a certificate of general admission. In like manner, no one shall be allowed to 
teach any other branch than that for which he shall have received a certificate 
of general admission. 

XXII. The instruction shall be conducted in such a manner, that the study 
of suitable and useful branches of knowledge shall be accompanied by an exer- 
cise of the intellectual powers, and in such a manner that the pupils shall be 
ae for the practice of all social and Christian virtues. 

XII. Measures shall be taken that the scholars be not left without instruc- 
tion in the doctrinal creed of the religious community to which they belong; 
but that-part of the instruction shall not be exacted from the schoolmaster. 

XXX. The provincial* and parochial authorities are recommended to take 
the necessary steps : 





* The constitution of Holland is somewhat singular, and would seem at first sight to be founded 
upon what perhaps may one day be recognized as the true theory of representative government, that 
of progressive, intermediate elections. The rate-payers elect the Kiezers, the Kiezers elect the Raad 
or town council, the town council elect a certain proportion of the members of the provincial govern- 
ments, and the provincial governments elect the lower chamber of the States General, or House of 
Commons. 

The States-General consist of two chambers. The upper chamber is somewhat of a House of 
Lords, but not hereditary. The members, fifty in number, receive 250/. per annum for traveling ex- 
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1. That the emoluments of the teacher (principally in rural parishes) be set- 
tled in such a way that his duties, when creditably performed, may obtain for 
him a sufficient livelihood, and that he be rendered as little dependent as a 
ble, by direct aid, upon the parents of the children who frequent his schvol. 

2. That attendance at the schools be strictly enforced, and that they be kept 
open throughout the year.” 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE EXAMINATION OF THOSE WHO DESIRE TO BECOME 
TEACHERS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


I. The teachers shall be divided into four classes, or grades, according to the 
amount of knowledge required, and according to the examination which they 
shall have passed. 

VII. In these examinations, the object shall be to ascertain not only the ex- 
tent of knowledge of the candidate in the branches he is proposing to teach, but 
aiso his power of communicating that knowledge to others, and especially to 
children. 

VIII. Before proceeding to the examination properly so called, the examin- 
ers shall endeavor to ascertain, in conversation with the candidate, his opin- 
ions on morals and religion; the sphere of his attainments, both with regard to 
the most indispensable parts of primary instruction, and to foreign languages 
and other branches which he proposes to teach; together with his aptitude to 
direct, instruct, and form the character of youth. 

IX. The subjects of examination shall be as follows: 


1. Reading from different printed and written characters; and whether with 
a good pronunciation and a proper and naturai accent, and with a knowledge 
of punctuation. 

2. Some words and phrases designedly wrong shall be shown to the candi- 
date, to ascertain his knowledge of orthography. 

3. To ascertain his acquaintance with the grammatical structure of the Dutch 
language, a sentence shall be dictated to him, which he shall analyze, and point 
out the parts of speech; and he must give proofs of a familiar acquaintance 
with the declensions snd conjugations. 

4. The candidate shall write some lines in large, middle, and small hand, 
and shall make his own pens. 

5. Some questions in arithmetic shall be proposed to him, confining this 
especially to such as are of common occurrence, and which shall be sufficient 
to show the dexterity of the candidate in calculations, both in whole numbers 
and in fractions. Questions shall be put to him on the theoretical parts, and 
especially on decimal arithmetic. 

6. Some questions shall be proposed on the theory of singing. 

7. Different questions shall be proposed relative to history, geography, nat- 
ural philosophy, mathematics, and such other branches of knowledge as the 
candidate proposes to teach. 

8. A passage in French, or in any other language in which the candidate 
wishes to be examined, shall be given to him to read and translate. A pas- 
sage in Dutch shall be dictated to him, to be translated by him, either in writ- 
ing or viva voce, into the language which forms the subject of the examination. 
He shall be required to give, de improviso, in the same language, a composition 
in the form of a letter or narrative, é&c., all for the purpose of ascertaining 
the degree of acquaintance he possesses with the language in question, in or- 
thography, grammar and punctuation. 





penses. The lower chamber, before the Revolution, consisted of 110 members, now but of fifty-five, 
The provincial governments are : 


North Brabant, . . . . . . 42 members. Friesland, . . . . . . . 54 members. 
Guelderland, ‘+ @ ote ae id ee ss «+ + 2 2 - 
i o. +6 = so «6 «Oe Bs C. aaeaees “ 
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The members of these provincial governments are not elected by the town councils, but by the no- 
bility; the town councils, and Kiezers of the country districts, nearly in equal proportions. General 
business affecting more than one province, is referred to one or other of two committees, or provincial 
cabinets, elected by the members of the provincial governments. On these committees one member 
sits for each province. 


So 
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X. The examination upon the acquirements of the candidate having been 
completed, the examiners shall proceed to inquire into his capacity for teach- 
ing; they shall question him as to the manner of teaching children to know 
the letters, figures, and the first principles; then reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. They shall then require him to relate some story or portion of history, in 
order to discover the degree of talent he possesses to present things to children 
with clearness and precision; care shall be taken, if there be a convenient op- 
portunity, and if it be thought advisable, to have some children present, of dif- 
ferent ages, and of different degrees of attainment, in order to ascertain more 
particularly his skill in practical teaching. 

XI. Finally, the examiners shall propose some questions upon the principles 
to be followed in rewards and punishments; as also in general on the best meth- 
ods to be adopted, not only to develop and cultivate the intellectual faculties of 
children, but most especially to bring them up in the exercise of the Christian 
virtues. 

XII. When the examination is concluded, the examiners shall deliver to the 
candidate, who desires to obtain a general admission as a master, and has given 

roof of sufficient ability, a deed of that admission, according to the extent of 

is ability; and in this shall be stated, as distinctly as possible, the extent and 
the nature of the talents and of the acquirements of the candidate, as proved by 
his examination ; and it shall declare the rank he has obtained, if it be in the 
first, second, third, or fourth class, and consequently such a general admis- 
sion as shall give him a right to apply for the situation of a master, accord- 
ing to the rank which has been assigned to him. Finally, the said deed shall 
declare the branches of education, and the languages fur which he shall have 
obtained the general admission. 

XIII. The schoolmistresses or teachers of languages who shall have passed 
an examination, and have given sufficient proofs of their ability, shall also re- 
ceive a deed which shall contain, besides a declaration of the extent and amount 
of their acquirements and talents, as proved by the examination, a general ad- 
mission either for the office of schoolmistress or teacher of languages. That 
deed shall moreover expressly declare the branches of study and the languages 
which the person examined shall be entitled to teach. 

XLV. All the deeds mentioned in the two preceding articles shall be alike 
throughout the whole extent of the republic, both in the matter and the form. 
If they are issued by a provincial board of education, they shall be signed by 
the president and secretary, and the seal of the board shall be affixed to them. 
The deeds issued by an inspector, or by a local board, shall be signed by the in- 
spector only, or by the secretary of the local board. 

XV. The certificates for the first and second class, issued by a provincial 
board, shall entitle those who obtain them to be masters in all primary schools, 

ublic as well as private, of the two classes, in all places throughout the repub- 
ic, without exception ; whereas the deeds issued by a local board shall confer 
no privilege beyond that locality. 

XVI. The certificates for the third class, as well as those for the fourth or 
lowest class, shall confer the privilege of becoming teachers, except in schools 
established in places whose wants are proportioned to the rank and capacity of 
such masters, and which are situated within the jurisdiction of the provincial 
board. 

XVII. In order that the provisions contained in the two preceding articles 
may be more easily carried into effect, the schools in small towns and less con- 
siderable places, more fully described in Art. 9 of regulation A, shall be classed 
by the different inspectors and by the provincial boards, into higher, middle, 
and lower schools, upon a principle hereafter provided. This classification, 
which shall be submitted to the provincial authorities for approval, shall be 
solely for the purpose of preventing the principal school falling into the hands 
of incompetent masters; while, at the same time, it leaves the power of placing 
a very able master over the smallest school. 

XVIII. In the towns or places of greatest importance, no master of the fourth 
or lowest class shall be eligible to either a public or a private school. The 
local boards are even recommended to take care, as much as possible, that the 
tuition in the schools of their towns shall not be entrusted to any other than 
masters of the first or second class. 

XXIV. A list containing the name, the rank, the nature, and the extent of 
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the abilities of each of those who shall have obtained deeds of general admis- 
sion as master, mistress, or teacher of languages, shall be published in the peri- 
odical work entitled ‘Bydragen tot den Staat,’ &c., (which is still pub- 
lished.)” 

It is impossible not to see that the stimulating effect of a series of ex- 
aminations of this character, before a tribunal composed of qualified 
judges, must produce a class of teachers for the work of primary instruc- 
tion unequaled in any other part of the world. But the soul of the whole 
system is inspection, or in other words, active and vigilant superintend- 
ence,—intelligent direction, and real responsibility,—all of which are in- 
volved in the system of inspection carried out in Holland. Without 
inspection there can be no competent tribunal for the examination of 
teachers ; without inspection, local school committees and conductors of 
schools would be irresponsible to public opinion, inert and negligent ; 
without inspection there would be no person constantly at hand sufficientiy 
informed upon the state of education to suggest the measures required 
for the promotion of its objects; without inspection there would be no dif- 
fusion of new ideas, no benefiting by the experience of others, no rivalry 
in improvement, no progress. The following extracts will show the man- 
ner in which the duties of inspection are provided for. 


REGULATIONS FOR SCHOOL INSPECTORS, AND FOR THE BOARDS OF EDUCATION IN 
THE DIFFERENT PROVINCES, 


II. “Each inspector shall make himself acquainted with the number and 
situations of the primary schools, and also with the state of primary instruction 
throughout the whole extent of his district. It shall be his duty to see that, be- 
sides the necessary number of ordinary schools, there shall be a sufficient num- 
ber of schools for children of tender age, organized in the best possible manner, 
and also schools of industry. Finally, he shall take care, that proper instruc- 
tion in all branches of primary education may be obtained, according to the 
circumstances and wants of the different sustehes, 

III. He shall make it his business to become personally acquainted with the 
different masters in his district, and with the extent of their fitness, and shall 
keep a note thereof. 

IV. He shall make it his special business to excite and maintain the zeal of 
the masters; and for that purpose, he shall at fixed periods require a certain 
number of them to meet him, either at his own house or in other parts of his 
district, and as frequently as possible.* 

V. The inspector shall be bound do visit twice a year all the schools in his 
district, which are directly subject to his supervision. He is hereby exhorted 
to repeat those visits at different times, either when a particular case calls for 
it, or for the general good. 

VI. In visiting the schools which are under his direct supervision, he shall 
call upon the master to teach the pupils of the different classes in his presence, 
those which are in different stages of progress, in order that he may judge as to 
the manner in which the instruction is given and regulated. He shall also in- 
quire if the regulations concerning primary instruction, as well as the regula- 
tion for the internal order of the school, are duly observed and executed ; and 
he shall pay attention to every thing which he believes to be of any importance. 
At the conclusion of the visit, the inspector shall have a private conversation 
with the master or mistress, upon all he has observed: and according as the 
case may be, he shall express ay pe give them advice, admonish, or cen- 
sure them, upon what he may have seen or heard. Every school inspector 





* In compliance with the spirit of this article, societies of schoolmasters have been formed, under 
the auspices of the inspectors, at different times, in the districts of each province, which keep up a 
rivalry of improvement. They meet at stated times, generally every month. 
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shall keep notes of all remarks and observations which he shall have made in 
the course of his visits, to be used in the manner hereinafter provided. 

IX. They shall pay particular attention to improve the school-rooms; to the 
education of the children of the poor, and especially in the villages and ham- 
lets; to regulate and improve the incomes of the masters; and to the schools 
being kept open and attended without interruption, as much as possible, during 
the whole year. 

XVIII. The ordinary meetings of the boards shall be held in the towns where 
the provincial authorities reside, at least three times a year; the one during 
Easter week, the other two in the second week of te | and October. 

XXIV. At each ordinary meeting, each member shall give in a written re- 
port :-— 

1. Of the schools he has visited since the last meeting, stating the time of his 
visit, and the observations he then made regarding the state of the schools, in 
all the different particulars. 

2. Of the meetings he has held of the schoolmasters for the purpose of com- 
municating with them respecting their cuties. 

3. Of the examinations which have taken place before him of masters of the 
lowest class, and of the higher classes. 

4. Of the changes and other events which shall have taken place in his dis- 
trict, relative to any school or schoolmaster, since the last meeting, and es- 
pecially all vacancies of a the delivery of deeds of call, nomination, 
or special appointment of every degree and of every class, setting forth the 
most important circumstances connected with them: the appointment of local 
inspectors in places of minor extent; the changes that may have occurred in 
the local school boards; the inspectien of a new primary school or school of in- 
dustry; the admission of any teacher of languages; the drawing up of any 
rules for the internal order of schools; the introduction of schco] books, other 
than those contained in the general list of books, in the private schools of both 
classes; the measures that have been taken to regulate and improve the incomes 
of the masters; the measures that have been taken to secure the schools being 
uninterruptedly kept open and attended; any difficulties they may have en- 
countered ; the encouragement or otherwise which the masters may have met 
with ; and the examinations of pupils in the schools. The inspector shall fur- 
ther point out the particular parts which he wishes to have inserted in the 
above mentioned monthly publication, (Bydragen.) 


XXV. From these written documents and other private information, as well 
as from the written reports of the local school boards, (as mentioned in the fol- 
lowing article,) every school inspector shall draw up annually, previous to the 
meeting held in Easter week, a general report on the state of the schools and of 
primary instruction throughout his district. He shall state therein the reasons 
why he has not visited, or has not visited more than once, any particular school 
in the course of the preceding year. He shall state such proposals as appear 
to him deserving of attention, and which may tend to the improvement of pri- 
mary instruction. 

XX VI. In order that the school inspectors may not omit to mention, in their 
annual report, any of the particulars stated in the preceding article, the local 
school boards, or their individual members, in so far as concerns the schools 

laced. under their individual inspection, shall draw up a reportin writing, simi- 
er to that required from the school inspectors, before the end of February at 
atest. 

XXIX. At the conclusion of the ordinary meeting held in Easter week, each 
board shall forward, or cause to be forwarded within the space of four weeks, to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, besides the documents men- 
tioned in the preceding article, 


1. One of the two authentic copies of the annual general summary. 
. 2. Fa originals of the general reports of the different members of the 
oards. 
3. The originals of the annual written reports of the different local boards. 
4. A detailed statement, taken from the report of each of the members, of the 
proposals which each board shall be desirous of bringing under the considera- 
tion of the next annual general meeting, or which it has been resolved to lay 
before the provincial authorities.” 
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REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE GENERAL ORDER TO BE OBSERVED IN THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS, 


I. “ The primary schools shall be open without intermission the whole year, 
except during the times fixed for the holidays. 

II. During the whole time devoted to the lessons, the master shall be present 
from the beginning to the end; he shall not be engaged in any thing which is 
unconnected with the teaching, nor absent himself from school, except for rea- 
sons of absolute necessity, 

III. The master shall take care that the pupils do not unnecessarily go out of 
school ; and especially that they be quiet and attentive; and, when in the play- 
ground, that they always conduct themselves in a peaceable, respectable, and 
modest manner. 

IV. When the number of pupils shall exceed seventy, measures shall be 
taken for providing a second master or an under master. 

V. The pupils shall be entered, as much as possible, at fixed terms in the 
course of the year. 

VI. At the opening and at the breaking up of each class, a Christian prayer, 
solemn, short, and suitable to the occasion, shall be said daily or weekly. At 
the same time, a hymn, adapted to the circumstances, may be sung. 

Vil. The pupils shall be divided into three classes, each of which shall have 
its distinct place; and on every occasion when the school meets, each shall 
receive the instruction that belongs to it. 

VIII. The instruction shall be communicated simultaneously to all the pu- 
pils in the same class; and the master shall take care that, during that time, 
~——— in the two other classes are usefully employed. 

IX. The instruction in the different classes, and in the different branches 
taught, shall be as much as possible conveyed by the use of the black board. 

X. When the master shall think it advisable, he shall reward the most ad- 
vanced pupils by employing them to teach some parts of the lessons to the 
beginners. 

I. The master shall take care that the pupils be at all times clean in their 
dress, well washed and combed, and he shall at the same time pay the strictest 
attention to every thing that may contribute to their health. 

XII. The school-rooms shall be at all times kept in proper order; for that 
purpose they shall be ventilated in the intervals of school hours, and cleaned 
out twice a week. 

XIII. An examination of each school shall take place at least once a year. 
Upon that occasion the pupils of a Jower class shall be passed to a higher; and 
as far as circumstances will allow, rewards shall be given to those who have 
distinguished themselves by their application and good conduct. 

XIV. When a pupil at the end of the course of study shall leave the school, 
if he shall have distinguished himself by the progress he has made and by his 
good conduct, a certificate of honor shall be presented to him. 

XV. A code of regulations shall be drawn up for each particular school, and 
this, whether written or printed, shall be pasted on a board, hung up in the room, 
and from time to time read and explained by the master. 

XVI. The said codes shall be issued by the authorities over each school; 
their object shall be, to regulate the hours of teaching and how these shall be 
divided among the three classes.” 


As the masters were prohibited from teaching any particular religious 
doctrine in the schools, the government, through the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, addressed a circular letter to the different 
ecclesiastical bodies in the country, inviting them to take upon them- 
selves, out of school hours, the whole instruction of the young, either by 
properly-arranged lessons in the catechism, or by any other means. An- 
swers were returned from the Synod of the Dutch Reformed church and 
other ecclesiastical bodies, assenting to the separation of doctrinal from 
the other instruction of the schools, and pledging themselves to extend 
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the former through their ministers of the different religious communions. 
On the reception of these answers, the government authorized the pro 
vincial boards of education : 

“To exhort all schoolmasters to hand a complete list, every six months, 
of the names and residences of their pupils belonging to any religious 
communion to such as should apply for it; and to take care that their 
pupils attend to the religious instruction provided for them. 

To invite the governors of orphan asylums and workhouses, and simi- 
lar establishments, to second the measures which the authorities of the 
communion shall take in reference to religious instruction. 

To exhort the school inspectors, and through them the local school 
boards, to co-operate, as far as possible, with the consistories and minis- 
ters in their efforts to give instruction in the doctrines of their religion, so 
long as they confine themselves to their special province, and do not inter- 
fere with the business of the schools or the authority of the persons in- 
trusted with their management by the government.” 

Thus did the Batavian Republic provide that the children should be 
prepared for “the exercise of all the social and Christian virtues ;” well 
knowing, that if the schools did no more than impart a knowledge of the 
material world, there might be profound ignorance of the good and.the 
beautiful. and of the true destiny of human nature. 


On the practical operation of the provisions for religious and moral 
education, we adduce the following testimony. Mr. Kay remarks— 


The law of 1801 proclaims, as the great end of all instruction, the exercise of 
the social and Christian virtues. In this respect it agrees with the law of Prussia 
and France ; but it differs from the law of these countries in the way by which it 
attempts to attain this end. In France, and all the German countries, the schools 
are the auxiliaries, so to speak, of the churches; for, whilst the schools are open 
to all sects, yet the teacher is a man trained up in the particular doctrines of the 
majority of his pupils, and required to teach those doctrines during certain hours, 
the children who differ from him in religious belief, being permitted to absent 
themselves from the religious lessons, on condition that their parents provided 
elsewhere for their religious instruction. But, in Holland, the teachers are re- 
quired to give religious instruction to all the children, and to avoid most carefully 
touching on any of the grounds of controversy between the different sects. 

Mr. Nicholls says: ‘ As respects religion, the population of Holland is divided, 
in about equal proportions, into Catholic, Lutheran, and Protestants of the re- 
formed Calvinistic Church ; and the ministers of each are supported by the state. 
The schools contain, without distinction, the children of every sect of Christians. 
The religious and moral instruction afforded to the children is taken from the 
pages of Holy Writ, and the whole course of education is mingled with a frequent 
reference to the great general evidences of revelation. Biblical history is taught, 
not as a dry narration of facts, but as a store-house of truths, calculated to influ- 
ence the affections, to correct and elevate the manners, and to inspire sentiments 
of devotion and virtue. The great principles and truths of Christianity, in which 
all are agreed, are likewise carefully inculcated ; but those points, which are the 
subjects of difference and religious controversy, form no part of the instructions of 
the schools. This department of religious teaching is confided to the ministers of 
each persuasion, who discharge this portion of their duties out of school; but 
within the schools the common ground of instruction is faithfully preserved, and 
they are, consequently, altogether free from the spirit of jealousy or proselytism. 
We witnessed the exercise of a class of the children of notables of Haarlem, 
(according to the simultaneous method,) respecting the death and resurrection of 
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our Saviour, by a minister of the Lutheran church. The class contained children 
of Catholics, Calvinists, and other denominations of Christians, as well as Luther- 
ans, and all disputable doctrinal points were carefully avoided. The Lutherans 
are the smallest in number, the Calvinists the largest, and the Catholics about 
midway between the two; but all appear to live together in perfect amity, with- 
out the slightest distinction in the common intercourse of life; and this cireum- 
stance, so extremely interesting in itself, no doubt facilitated the establishment of 
the general system of education here described, the effects of which are so appa- 
rent in the highly moral and intellectual condition of the Dutch people.” 


Baron Cuvier, in his report to the French government in 1811, says: 


The means devised for the religious instruction of all persuasions are extremely 
ingenious, and at the same time highly appropriate, without involving them in 
dangerous controversy. The particular doctrines of each communion are taught 
on Sundays, in the several places of worship, and by the clergy. The history 
of the New Testament, the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ, and those doctrines 
in which all Christians agree, are taught in the schools on Saturdays, the day on 
which the Jews do not come to school, on account of their sabbath. But those 
truths which are common to all religions, pervade, are connected with, and are 
intimately mixed up with every branch of instruction, and every thing else may 
be said to be subordinate to them. 


Mr. Chambers, of Edinburgh, in describing a visit to the public 
school of Rotterdam in the Edinburgh Journal, observes : 


Instruction is given in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history of Hol- 
land, Bible history, and singing. I made inquiry of the head master, if any relig- 
ious (dogmatic) instruction was given in the school, and he answered there was 
not. The children belong to different religious bodies and attend their respective 
clergymen on stated occasions, for instruction in the doctrines and principles of 
religion. The Bible history which is taught in the schools comprises only parts, 
in the truth of which all partiesagree. The great regularity and silence which 
prevailed, the extent of the gratuitous instruction conferred, and the harmonious 
congregating together in one school of so many children of different religious 
creeds, were circumstances which I could not pass over unmoved ; my only wish 
that the mass of my countrymen could conveniently have been introduced to 
enjoy the scene. 

All the children of Holland may not, indeed, be at school at any given time, 
but every one goes to school at some time, and therefore there are none without 
education. This result is sensibly observed in the aspect of the Dutch towns. 
You sce no bands of loose and disorderly children in the streets, such as offend 
the eye in the lower parts of almost every large town in Britain. 


In all of the Dutch schools, habits of propriety, cleanliness, and order, 
are, not only in, but out of doors, strictly enforced, as well as prac- 
tically illustrated in the manners of the teacher. Mr. Chambers quotes 
in a note the remark of a correspondent of the London Standard, that 
‘in no country is the mass of the people so religious, showing that the 
mode of education has not hurt religion.” 
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THE HAGUE, HOLLAND. 





Tue following description of a Primary School at the Hague, with 
some remarks on the classification of public schools is copied from 
Bache’s “Report on Education in Europe.” 


The definition of a primary school, as given in one of the regulations issued to 
complete the law, covers a wide field. According to it, a primary school is one 
in which youth is instructed in the first principles of knowledge, such as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the Dutch language, or the more advanced branches, such 
as the French, or other modern languages, or the ancient languages, geography, 
history, and other subjects of that description. There are several different kinds 
of schools, qucupenting to different grades of instruction in these branches. 
Infant school instruction is included in the primary department, but it is not yet 
fully developed. 

The lowest schools are those for the poor, (armen-scholen) and which are 
entirely gratuitous. The children enter at from six to seven, and from twelve to 
fourteen. As supplementary to them are evening schools, principally intended 
for revising former courses, and which should be attended until sixteen or 
eighteen years of age. As the attendance in these latter schools is not obligatory, 
the proportion of those who receive instruction in them, varies much in different 
localities. 

The next are called intermediate schools (tusschen-scholen) in which the pupils 
pay a trifling fee.* Both these are, in general, public. Some have been estab- 
lished by the school committees, and after a few years have become self-supporting. 
The grade of instruction is rather higher than in the schools for the poor, but as 
the law does not prescribe any particular programme, it varies much in the dif- 
ferent parts of Holland—a school which would be called intermediate in a small 
town, ranking below one of the gratuitous establishments for the poor, in one of 
the chief cities. The amount taught, depends, other circumstances being the 
same, upon the average age to which the children remain at school, and therefore 
varies also in different parts of the kingdom. 

The next grade, or burgher school, (burger school) is, in general, a private 
establishment. It is distinguished from both the classes just enumerated by a 
larger fee,+ and in general, by a higher grade of instruction; but while, in a 
single town or district, it is easy to perceive this gradation, yet it is scarcely pos~ 
sible to observe it on a comparison of the country at large. In some places, the 
last mentioned school is called the Dutch school, to distinguish it from the fol- 
lowing class. 

The school denominated the “ French School,” is the highest of the primary 
division, and is, in general, a private establishment, though frequently of the kind 
classed by law with private schools, but superintended in reality, by the local 
school committee itself. Besides the branches taught in the other schools, the 
courses of this embrace the French language, of which the pupils acquire a gram- 
matical knowledge, and which they are enabled to speak with considerable 
facility. ‘These schools prepare their pupils for entrance into active life, and serve 
also in some degree as feeders to the grammar or Latin schools. The instruction, 





. = example, in an intermediate school at Rotterdam, which I visited, eight cents a 
a week. 


t The school fee at the burgher school at Haarlem is between six and seven dollars a year 
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in French is not, however, an exclusive mark of this grade of institution, as the 
descendants of the French emigrants, constituting the Walloon congregations, 
continue the teaching of this language in the gratuitous schools for the poor, con- 
nected with their churches. 

While, in point of fact, there is not the regular fourfold division of primary 
instruction which thus appears, it is difficult to draw a separating line. The inter- 
mediate school connects the school for the poor, and the burgher school, while, in 
the burgher schools, the same branches are studied as in the French schools, 
except the French language. The less number of children under the charge 
of one master, the greater age to which the children in general remain at 
school, the generally greater capacity of the master, from the higher salary which 
his talents command, the greater family culture of the children before coming into 
and while in the school, render the average progress in the burgher school of a 
given place, superior to that in the intermediate school, and in this latter higher 
than in the school for the poor. I must say, however, that in more than one 
case, in the same place, I could detect no difference in the school itself, between 
the intermediate and the burgher school, except in the greater comfort of the 
accommodations of the latter ; and I have already remacked that, in comparing 
the establishments of different places, the name is not an accurate guide to the 
grade of the school. 

A sketch of the arrangement of the primary schools themselves would, I have 
thought, be rendered more compendious, without injury to its fidelity, by select- 
ing for particular description one of the schools for the poor, which, as a class, rank 
higher in Holland than in any other of the European States, and engrafting upon 
the-account of this, remarks on the methods of other schools; concluding by a 
brief statement of the particulars in which the intermediate, burgher, or French 
schools differ, in general, from the assumed type, or from each other. 

Before doing so, however, there are some points fixed by the school regula- 
tions, which require notice. The first is, that the system of instruction must be 
that called simultaneous, or in which all the pupils of a class take part at once. 
In practice, this requires to be varied by questions adapted to individuals, and the 
classes, therefore, must not be too large. In the intermediate schools I found, 
more commonly, classes of from thirty to fifty, the lesser number being well 
adapted to the method. With a well trained master, and a class of moderate 
numbers, this kind of instruction is the most lively that can be imagined, and 
when judiciously varied, by questions put to all, but which only one is permitted 
to answer, it is also thorough. 

The method of mutual instruction is not at all favored in Holland. A very 
decided and general opinion against it, appears early to have been brought about 
by the comparison of the English schools with their own. A prize was offered 
for the best dissertation on the subject, by the society for public utility, and taken 
by M. Visser, inspector of primary schools in Freesland. This excellent disser- 
tation, which was published and widely distributed by the society, no doubt con- 
tributed to form or strengthen the opinion which prevails at this day. 

The only approach to the monitorial system in the schools of Holland, is, that 
pupils who have an inclination to teach and who will probably become teachers, 
are put in charge of the lower classes of a school. Thus, also, some of the best 
monitors of the Borough-road School in London, are boys who are likely one day 
to follow the career of teaching. There is, however, a very wide difference 
between the use of a few apprentices to the profession, and that of a large num- 
ber of monitors to give instruction. I had occasion to observe, however, that in 
many cases there was a want of life in the younger classes entrusted to these 
inexperienced teachers. If they are to be used, it would be better to employ 
them in classes which have some training, even though nearer the teacher’s age 
and attainments. 

The next. point is in regard to religious instruction in the schools. . There is 
unbounded toleration of religious creed in Holland, and while the necessity of 
religious instruction in the schools has been strongly felt, it has been made to stop 
short of the point at which, becoming doctrinal, the subjects taught could inter- 
fere with the views of any sect. Bible stories are made the means of moral and 
religious teaching in the school, and the doctrinal instruction is given by the pas- 
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tors of the different churches on days appointed for the purpose, and usually not 
in the school-room. ‘ 

The last point is in: regard to the choice of school books. The publication of 
them is not left to open competition. Every book, before it can be used in a pub- 
lic school, must be submitted to the examination of the minister of the interior, 
acting, of course, by deputy, and if approved, is admitted to the list of books 
which may be used in the schools. From this list, the provincial board of pri- 
mary schools select those which they consider best to be used in their province, 
and from their list the teachers choose such as they approve. In private schoois, 
the teacher selects his own books, but he must report a list of them to the 
inspector. 

There are two normal schools for the education of teachers for the primary 
schools, one at Groningen, established by the society for public utility, the other 
at Haarlem,* by the government. Formerly, all instructors were prepared in the 
different primary schools. They began to teach as early as twelve years of age, 
attending the evening school to make up their loss of time during the day. At 
sixteen, they had served their apprenticeship, and were admissible to the fourth 
grade of teachers. This method prevails still to a considerable extent, but as it 
has been found to produce rather routine than intelligent teaching, the two nor- 
mal schools have been established to supply the defect. 

The material of elementary intellectual instruction consists in most countries, 
of reading, writing, arithmetic, and a knowledge of the mother tongue, to which 
the geography of the country, and sometimes general geography, natural his- 
tory, linear drawing, and vocal music are added. Special exercises of the per- 
ceptive and reflective faculties are also included in the more improved intellectual 
systems. While the material is thus nearly the same, nothing can be more dif- 
ferent than the results produced by the schools, according to the use which is 
made of it. In some, the means are mistaken for the end, and if the pupil is 
enabled to read, write, and cipher mechanically, the school is supposed to have 
done its duty. In others, these branches are employed as the means of develop- 
ing the intellect, as well as for the communication of useful knowledge ; accord- 
ing as one or the other view is taken, the instruction is arranged in conformity 
with it. In Holland, the intellectual methods of Pestalozzi have taken deep root, 
and the enlightened state of public opinion, in regard to elementary education, 
prevents, in a great degree, a mechanical system of teaching 

The plan of the school for the poor at the Hague, to which I now proceed, will 
justify this remark. To render it clear, I shall, even at the risk of dwelling 
rather long upon it, present first the essential features of the instruction ; next 
show the chief steps in the entire course, from which a just idea of the character 
of the whole of it can be formed, appending to this, some remarks upon the 
methods of teaching, and the text books. Then, by separating the exercises of 
the classes, and attaching to each the number of hours devoted to it per week, I 
shall show that this is no theoretical programme, but one formed for practice ; 
and this will further appear, by stating, in conclusion, some of the results which J 
witnessed at an examination of the pupils. 

This school, I should remark, though ranking with the best of those which I 
saw in Holland, is not distinguished above several others of its class, and in its 
intellectual character, seemed to me decidedly below many of the intermediate 
schools, where the pupils are less numerous. It is therefore no exaggerated state- 
ment of what is obtained between the ages of six and twelve or fourteen. The 
subjects of instruction, including intellectual and moral, are— 


Exercise of the an and reflective faculties. Learning to read acccording to Prin- 
sen’s method, including the spelling of words and the analysis of words and simple sen- 
tences. The composition ofsimple sentences with printed letters. A knowledge of the dif- 
ferent kinds of printed and written letters. Writing from dictation for orthograpay. Cor- 
rect reading of prose and poetry. Grammar of the Dutch language. Geograp y of Hol- 
land. History of Holland, including its chronology. Writing, beginning and ending with 
writing on the blackboard. Linear drawing. Arithmetic by induction. Mental and written 
arithmetic, with a knowledge of the Roman numerals. Practical Arithmetic, to decimal 
fractions inclusive. The theory of numbers. Moral andreligious instruction. Vocal music. 








* Established in 1816. 
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As natural histery does not appear either in this programme or in others of 
primary schools, I was at the pains to ascertain if any thing was taught in relation 
to a branch so eminently calculated to promote early religious impressions, and 
found that incidentally information was given on the habits of animals, and some 
of the phenomena of the physical world. It will be observed that in this school, 
as in general, physical training forms no part of the system. In Holland, the 
gymnastics, so popular in Northern Germany, have never been permanently intro- 
duced, even in the boarding-schools. 

The nature and extent of the instruction in the branches enumerated above 
will be best understood by the folllowing list of progressive exercises :— 


1. Exercises of thought, reason, and intelligence. 

2. Reapinc. Prinsen’s Reading Tables. Vowels and consonants from the lettter-box. 
Composition of words on the reading-board. Explanation of words and simple sentences. 
Spelling from memory. Exercises in reading different printed and written characters. 
Simultaneous reading from a series of books graduated to the capacity of the class. Expla- 
nation of words met in reading. Composition of sentences on the reading-board. Writing 
from dictation for orthography. Correct reading. Composition of simple sentences. 

3. GRAMMAR practically. Conjugation of verbs, &c. Parsing. 

4. History of Holland and chronology. 

5. Geocrapny of Holland. 

6. Writinc. Elements of writing on the blackboard. Writing on slates. Writing of 
numbers. Linear drawing. Writing on paper. Writing capital letters and large hand. 
Exercises of writing on the blackboard. 

7. ARITHMETIC by induction Mental arithmetic. Reading Roman numbers. Practical 
Arithmetic. Tables of moneys. Exercises in reading numbers. Decimal fractions. Tables 
of weights and measures. Theory of arithmetic. Elements of form. 

8. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS instruction. Bible stories, &c. 

9. SINGING. 

In giving a short explanation of the exercises just enumerated, I shall not con- 
fine myself to the methods followed in this particular school, with all of which 
indeed I am not acquainted, but give them as in most general use, especially as I 
saw them practiced in the schools of Haarlem, which have the advantage of imme- 
diate contact with the seminary for teachers there, and the use of its pupils as 
sub-teachers. 

The, exercises of perception and reflection in frequent use, are those recom- 
mended by Ewald, and consist of a selection from various authors, as well as of 
many subjects on which the teacher is expected to be informed. The instruction 
is given orally, according to the following outline: The child is taught to observe 
and to speak correctly, by referring to objects which are about him. Knowledge 
of colors. Of some varieties of form, as round, square, &c. Naming of words 
of similar and contrary significations. Meaning of verbs incommon use. Nu- 
merating by cubes. Knowledge of coins of the country, and their relative 
values. Division of time. To tell the time by a watch. To distinguish the true 
from the false. Questions on nature and art. Qualities of resemblance and dis- 
tinction. Compound expressions, as “ good day,” “ besides,” &ce. Witty say- 
ings. Points of the compass. Lessons on weights and measures. On different 
metals. Articles of furniture in common use. Different daily occupations. The 
four ages of man. Different ranks of society. Proverbs and phrases. Riddles 
and charades. Fables. Honorable and dubious actions. Explanation of words. 

Systems, in my opinion better than those of Lohr, are in use in Germany, but 
this enumeration shows what in general these exercises are in the Dutch schools. 

The arrangements for teaching reading, according to Prinsen, are a spelling 
and reading-board, to be presently described, reading tables or progressive lessons 
printed and pasted upon boards, and a series of reading books, beginning with the 
simple vowel sounds, and rising to stories for children, who have a facility in read- 
ing. There is a manual also for the teacher to guide his lessons. The reading- 
board consists of a center-piece with horizontal grooves, or raised ledges forming 
grooves between them, into which small wooden prisms, having letters marked, 
or printed letters pasted upon them, may be placed. The vowels are arranged in 
‘compartments on one side of the center-piece, and the consonants on the other. 
The letter prisms have the same letter in different characters, capitals and small 
letters on four faces of the prism. This reading machine admits of a great 
variety of exercises in the mechanical arrangements concerned, in which the 
pupil takes part, such as composing simple words and sentences, and forming 
words from the letters composing them, which have been purposely disarranged. 
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The reading tables of progressive lessons are for the purposes of varying the 
exercises, of employing a number of children actively at the same time, and for 
habituating themselves to letters of the ordinary size. They are nine in number. 
beginning with single vowels, and terminating with words containing several com- 
pound sounds. All the combinations of letters used form words, as in Mr. 
Wood’s plan, and the teacher is careful to require an explanation of every word, 
as it occurs. Prinsen’s Primer enables the teacher to exercise the intelligence of 
his pupil, and to give a pleasing variety to his instruction. There are pictures 
attached to each letter, representing some object or action, the word referring to 
which contains the vowel sound to be taught. The teacher draws from the pupil 
a description of the object or action, and when he has obtained the right word, 
makes the child remark the sound of the letters. Of course, these sounds are 
not the arbitrary names of the letters, and hence, this method, to distinguish it 
from the spelling method is called “ Phonic,” (lautir.) The reading-machine and 
primer are used in conjunction. When the pupil has reached the “first reading- 
book,” the teacher reads aloud, that the former, by following, may receive ideas 
of emphasis. The reading-books contain stories entirely adapted to the compre- 
hension of children, giving them ideas of common trades and operations, of moral 
sentiments, of nature, of the biographies of the worthies of Holland, familiar 
letters, &c. They contain various forms of printed and written alphabets. 

In learning to write, beginning upon the slate or board, one of the pupils com- 
poses a word upon the reading-board, with written letters; then, all name the 
sounds, and copy the forms upon their slates. In some schools, elementary 
forms are first taught, and the letters of large hand next written. In others, 
small hand is made the basis ; and in the school for the poor, at the Hague, the 
teacher has ingeniously sifted out the elements of a current small hand, and 
begins with them. From the best examination I could give these methods, it 
appeared to me that the hand begun by small letters was not so good as that 
begun by large ones. 

A specimen of the method of teaching geography will be seen by following 
the outline of Prinsen’s description of Haarlem, used as a guide to the teachers 
of that place. It begins with the elementary notions of the manner of repre- 
senting a country on a map, the points of the compass, &c. Then follows the 
position of the town, its size, and the character of its environs, number of its 
inhabitants, most remarkable buildings, the divisions ot the town, the gates, prin- 
cipal canals and streams, principal streets, and particulars relating to remarkable 
buildings in them, and minute descriptions of the more important places in the 
several wards, from the first to the sixth. After thus becoming acquainted with 
the geography of the town and its environs, that of Holland follows. In some 
schools, the old method is still in use. 

Arithmetic is chiefly taught according to Pestalozzi’s method, cubical blocks 
being used for numeration. These have been superseded in some countries, by 
the arithmetical frame spoken of before, which answers the same purpose of 
addressing the eye, while its use is more convenient than that of the cubes. The 
method is by induction. The first lesson teaches to combine three units, vari- 
ously, by addition. The second, to reckon these forward or backward. The 
third, to name them frum the middle. Then, ideas of comparison, as of greater 
or less numbers, up to three units. Of differences, of how many times unity 
must be repeated to make two or three, or elementary ideas of substraction, of 
multiplication, and of division. The same course of lessons is repeated, increasing 
the number of cubes (units) up to ten. Next follow ideas of even and uneven 
numbers, and of the result of their combination, reaching as high as fifteen. 
Counting by units, by twos, by threes, and following the same steps as in the 
earlier lessons, counting by twos and threes, by ones and threes, &c., and always 
repeating the same train. A similar course is followed in reckoning up to twenty, 
adding counting by fours, by threes and fours, by twos and fours, by ones and 
fours, and a similar series by fives. This course is kept up as long as necessary, 
and from the insight it gives, from the very beginning, into the theory of arith- 
metic, a judicious teacher will be amply repaid for the somewhat tedious repeti- 
tion of the earlier steps, by the facility of the latter progress. The various exer- 
cises in arithmetic are fully detailed in the programme of the Hague school, - 
already given. The elements of form are also taught according to Pestalozzi. 
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The results of the moral and religious instruction, communicated in and out of 
school, are fully shown in the character of the people of Holland ; and these must 
be deemed satisfactory. Sectarian instruction is carefully kept out of the schools, 
while the historical parts of the Bible and its moral lessons are fully dwelt upon. 
There are various collections of Bible stories for this purpose, which are com- 
mented on by the teacher, and all the incidental instruction, so important in a 
school, has the same tendency. Doctrinal instruction is given, according to an 
arrangement made with the churches of the various denominations when the 
school law was promulgated; this instruction is imparted out of the school, on 
the half-holidays and Sundays. Sometimes, when, as at the Hague, the pupils 
nearly all belong to one communion, a catechist attends at the school ; but even 
then, only those children whose parents wish it are present at the exercises. 

Music is taught by note, and most of the schools have a blackboard, with the 
ledger lines painted in white or red upon it, to assist the teacher. The songs are 
of very various characters, as moral, religious, patriotic, grave, gay, and loyal ; 
and very considerable attainment is made in vocal music. 

I return now to the school of the Hague, to give an account of the manner in 
which the various exercises are accomplished, within the six or eight years de- 
voted to elementary instruction. As the law requires but three classes in each 
school, these are sub-divided. Each division is, in fact, a separate class, with a 
distinct course of study, and an industrious pupil can pass through one division 
each year. The number of hours marked, are those devoted per week to the 
several subjects. 


FIRST, OR LOWEST CLASS. 


FIRST DIVISION, 


Hours. Hours. 
Exercises of thought and reason,..........+. S| Undivided sending, oc.scescovccccsecsseces 
errr ern Reading different printed characters,........ 1 
Vowels and consonants from the letter-box,.. 1 | Mental arithmetic,............ceseeeeeeeees 1 
Composition of words on the reading-board,. 3| Exercises in arithmetic,...........0+ sscees 2 
General exercises with the Jetter- box, . seecrece 1| Learning Roman and Arabiac numerals,..... 1 
Spelling from memory,...........0eseeeeees i Ens n60.54sc0cberbereseneessacace 1 
Explanation of words and sentences,........ 2/| Exercises of thought and reason, continued,.. 2 
Simultaneous reading from books,..........- 4\ 


SECOND DIVISION, 















Vowels and consonants from the letter-box, Reading written characters,..............+- 2 

CII 0.605.08000005606040000008 00088 1| Writing on the blackboard,................. 1 
Spelling from memory, continued,........... 3 | Arithmetic by induction, continued,......... 1 
Explanation of words and sentences, contin- Mental arithmetic, continued,.............  ] 

UD) 64.50 cvs bee neescvesssceontseseescwe 3 | Writing and reading numbers,...........-.. 2 
Simultaneous reading from books, continued,. 7 | Reading Roman numerals,...........++++++ 1 
Composition of sentences on the reading- Elemente of Tott,...ccccescccsccccccecs coe I 

iék tees ee cetkeGhersescsecserredoes Lb | SRR QUI, . cr ccccccvccccescccesnsesece 1 

THIRD DIVISION, 

Exercises of thought and reason, continued,.. Writing out verses to learn by rote,......... 1 
Spelling from memory, continued,.......... SE CUNO,» 9:00 6050 bcbenns castes soe 
Explanation of words and sentences, con- Arithmetic by induction, continued,....... el 

NE cctccbdrcceeseeececeseedesssseces : Mental arithmetic, continued,..... settee woke 1 
Simultaneous reading from books, continued,. Practical arithmetic,...... eabedeencesed 6uceo 1 
Composition of t on the reading- Writing and reading numbers, continued,.... 2 

NE ccc vcwcavnccesesaeeanue 1 | Reading Roman numerals, continued,........ 1 
Writing on the blackboard, continued,...... 1 | Elements of form, continued,............... 1 
Reading written characters, continued,...... Df PO i iind.060inssnececnneesesnscee 1 
Grammar, the conjugations,.............+ io | I scccnsoese Corcccvcccccccccccesce 1 
Writing on slates......... ecccccevccccocece 1! 

SECOND CLASS. 
FIRST DIVISION, 

Exercises of thought and reason, continued,.. 2 { Writing small hand on paper,...........++ coll 
Analysis of sentences,.........esseceeeeees 1 | Mental arithmetic, continued,............. 1 
Explanation of words and sentences, contin- Practical arithmetic, continued,.......... one S 

ckidtnahidnemedbevecekeerbeengeiet . 1} Table of coins, continued,............. 1 
Composition of sentences continued,........ 1 | Elements of form, continued, 
Simultaneous reading, continued,..........- 5 | Linear drawing, continued, eer Jeeeesees 1 
Correct reading,........cccccccccccccsececs 1 | Moral and religious instruction, continued,... 1 
vst ence canheginnids sais seedes B | Binging,..ccccccccccccccccccecccccccscccce 1 
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SECOND DIVISION, 











Hours, Hours" 
Exercises of thought and reason continued.... 1 | G phy of Holland,......... Copeedesdees 1 
Simultaneous reading from books, continued. 5 | Arithmetic by induction, continued,......... 1 
Correct reading, continued,. . .........0+005 1 | Mental arithmetic, continned,,.............- 1 
ition of sent , continued,........ 1 | Practical arithmetic, continued,,............ 3 
Writing on the slate, continued,...........- 1 | Rules of arithmetic,......... Fh ents eeneeeee 1 
Writing on paper, continued,...... eerccccee 4 | Decimal actions, ..0000cccccccccercccecese 1 
Writing capital letters,............2eeseeees 1 | Elements of form, continued,.............. 1 
Linear drawing, continued,.........+.++++++ 1 | Mora) and religious instruction, continued,... 1 
PEs sencccccbasonscetnsanas 1 | Vocal music, continued,............esee0 1 
° 
THIRD CLASS. 

Exercises of thought and reason, continued,.. 1 Writing on blackboatd,.................+6 1 
Simultaneous reading, continued,........... 1 | Mental arithmetic, continued,............... 1 
Correct reading of prose and poetry,......... 1| Practical do. GD, sede eerrcvecoese 4 
Writing from dictation, for orthography,..... 2/ Rules of do. GO. cevccees eccccece 3 
CRUE, COMMBUOE, 6 6o.ccccccccecvecccccve 1 | System of weights and measures,........... 1 
History of Holland, continued,............. Bt Ae Minn scucccsecessenscacess 1 
Chronology of Holland,........ éteweveweede 1 | Moral and religious instruction, continued,... 1 
Geography of Holland,............seeeeeeee 2 | Catechism, continued,.............+ $0seee 1 
Writing of small hand from copy slips,...... 2 | Vocal music, continued,.............eseeeee 1 

Writing capital letters and figures,.......... 


The half-yearly examination of the pupils, at which I was present, enabled me 
to hear their progress in arithmetic with the cubes, in reading and spelling, in 
forming words and sentences, in numerating written numbers, making Roman 
numerals, in higher reading, in the elements of form, in higher arithmetic, in 
mental arithmetic, in the geography of Holland, and in vocal music. Their 
attainments in these branches were, in general, quite respectable, and in some 
of them very satisfactory indeed. 

The system of weights and measures is taught in the schools of Holland, not 
only by learning tables, but by reference to the standards themselves, a complete 
set of copies of which is expected to be preserved in every school. The advan- 
tages of this method are very great. 

The branches taught in the schools for the poor, are carried further in the 
burgher schools. Thus the course of grammar is extended, and general history 
and geography are added. The essentials are, however, the same, and there is no 
new train of study. 

The instruction in the so called, French schools, may be illustrated by that in 
the one established by the school committee of Utrecht. This school consists of 
three divisions: two for boys and one for girls. Of those for boys, the first is a 
Dutch elementary school, which takes its pupils at about five years of age, and 
carries them through a course very similar to that already described.* At from 
ten to eleven, they pass to the French school. Here they make further attain- 
ments in the Dutch language, study general geography and history in detail, carry 
their arithmetic further, and begin algebra, continue the course of geometry, make 
greater progress in the theory and practice of music, and above all, study the 
French language grammatically, and by using it as the language of recitation, 
and learning much of the other branches through its medium, acquire a great 
facility in speaking it. In some of these schools, physics and natural history are 
taught, and Latin is begun by those who intend to enter the grammar school. 





* I was much pleased to see the method of teaching geography, by delineating maps on 
the blackboard in use in this school. The master himself must be practiced in the art, in 
order that the pupils may learn by imitation. 








PRIMARY NORMAL SCHOOL* 


AT HAARLEM, IN HOLLAND. 





Tuts school is peculiar in regard to instruction, practice in teaching, and 
discipline. It is intended to prepare for at least the second grade among 
primary teachers, which, it will be remembered, qualifies for the mastership 
of any primary school, the first class being an honorary grade. The age of 
admission, the time of continuance, and the courses of instruction, are regu- 
lated accordingly. 

The director} is the head of the institution, and controls absolutely all its 
arrangements. His principle, that a teacher in such a place should be left 
to study the character and dispositions of his pupils, and to adapt his in- 
struction and discipline to them, dispenses with rules and regulations, or 
constitutes the director the rule.{ To carry out this principle, requires that 
the school should not be numerous, and it is accordingly limited to forty 
pupils. There is an assistant to the director, who shares in the general in- 
struction with him, and upon whom the religious teaching of the pupils spe- 
cially devolves. The school is visited periodically by the inspector-general, 
who examines the pupils personally, and notes their general and individual 
proficiency. . 

To be admitted, a youth must be over fifteen years of age, and have 
passed an examination upon the studies of the elementary school, satisfactory 
to a district-inspector, who recommends him for admission. He is received 
on probation, and, at the end of three months, if-his conduct and proficiency 
are satisfactory to the director, is recommended to the minister of public in- 
struction, who confirms his appointment. 

The course of theory and practice lasts four years in general, though, if a 
pupil have the third lower grade of public instruction in view, which is at- 
tainable at eighteen years of age, he is not required to remain connected 
with the institution beyond that age, and indeed may leave it, on his own 
responsibility, before the close of the regular course. The second grade is 
only attainable at the age of twenty-two, and hence it is not usual for pupils 
to enter this school as early as the law permits. The theoretical instruction 
is composed of a review and extension of the elementary branches, as the 
Dutch language, geography, arithmetic, elementary geometry, the history of 
the country, natural history, religion, writing, and vocal music, and also of 
general geography and history, natural philosophy, and the science and art 
of teaching. This is communicated in the evenings, the pupils meeting at 
the school for the purpose. During the day they are occupied in receiving 
practical instruction, by teaching under the inspection of the director in the 
elementary school already spoken of, attached to the normal school, and oc- 
cupying its rooms, or in teaching in some other of the elementary schools of 
the town of Haarlem. They pass through different establishments in turn, so 
as to see a variety in the character of instruction. The director, as inspector 
of primary schools in this district, visits frequently those where his pupils 
are employed, and observes their teaching, and also receives a report from 


* From Bache’s Education in Europe. 

+ Mr. Prinsen, one of a class of teachers who adorn this profession in Holland. 

t When M. Cousin, in his visit to Haarlem, invited Mr. Prinsen to communicate to him the 
regulations of his school, and then to show him how they were carried out, first the rule, then the 
results, the director replied, “ I am the rule.” 
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the masters. The observations and reports are turned to account in subse- 
quent meetings with his class. 

The pupils do not board together in the normal school, but are distributed 
through the town, in certain families selected by the director. They forma 
part of these families during their residence with them, being responsible to 
the head for the time of their absence from the house, their hours, and con- 
duct. They take their meals with the families, and are furnished with a 
study and sleeping-room, fire, lights, &e. The director pays the moderate 
sum required for this accommodation from the annual stipend allowed by 
government.* The efficiency of such a system depends, of course, upon the 
habits of family life of the country, and upon the locality where the school 
is established. In Holland and Haarlem the plan succeeds well, and has the 
advantage that the pupils are constantly, in a degree, their own masters, and 
must control themselves, and that they are never placed in an artificial state of 
society or kind of life, which is the ease when they are collected in one estab- 
lishment. The director makes frequent visits to these families, and is in- 
formed of the home character of his pupils. The discipline of a normal 
school is, of course, one of the easiest tasks connected with it, for impro- 
prieties or levities of conduct are inconsistent with the future calling of the 
youth. Admonition by the assistant and by the director are the only coer- 
cive means resorted to, previous to dismission. The director has authority 
to dismiss a student without consulting the minister, merely reporting the 
fact and case to him. Though this power may be important in increasing 
his influence, yet it has been necessary to exercise it but three times in 
twenty years. There are two vacations of from four to six weeks each, 
during which the pupils, in general, return to their friends. ‘The school has 
a lending-library of books relating to teaching, and of miscellaneous works. 
This useful institution supplies for the primary schools, every year, from 
eight to twelve well-prepared masters, who propagate throughout the coun- 
try the excellent methods and principles of teaching here inculeated. 

* This annual stipend is ninety dollars. Supposing that a student has an entire bursary, he 
will require some additional funds to support him while at the school; for his board, lodging, 


&c., cost two dollars per week, which, for the forty-two weeks of term-time, amounts to eighty- 
four dollars, leaving him but six dollars for incidental expenses. 
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DENMARK. 





Pvustic instruction has long received much attention in Denmark. It 
is necessary to be able to read respectably, and to have received some 
religious instruction, in order to be admitted to the communion of the 
Lutheran church; and such admission is substantially indispensable to 
apprenticeship, or other industrial employment, and to marriage, so that 
the people are better instructed than those of most countries in Europe. 

At the time of the reformation, there existed in every town, and in 
connection with the religious houses, a large number of Latin schools, 
containing in some cases from 700 to 900 pupils, in which also were 
classes for elementary instruction. Various royal ordinances were pro- 
mulgated, from 1539 down to the present day, extending or modifying 
the provisions for public education which existed prior to that date. 
The present school system, however, dates from 1814, at which time an 
ordinance was published, reorganizing the system of primary and sec- 
ondary instruction. 

1. Each parish must furnish and maintain sufficient schools and teachers 
for the primary instruction of all children within it, in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the Lutheran catechism, to which are often added gram- 
mar, history,and geography. The emoluments of the teachers, although 
small, support them comfortably, as living is cheap. They commonly 
receive from $200 to $250, a small part of it in money, and the rest in 
provisions, besides the occupancy of a house and several acres of land. 
Similar but larger schools exist in the cities. There are 4,700 primary 
or parochial schools with about 300,000 pupils. 

2. The secondary schools are the high or grammar schools, about 30 
in number, in the cities and large towns. Of these the most eminent is 
the academy at Soré, established in 1536, from the funds of a Cistercian 
monastery, founded about 1150 by Archbishop Absalon. In these 
schools are taught Latin and Greek, French and German, mathematics, 
natural sciences, geography, history, and all the branches of a thorough 
high school education. There are also about 30 real schools of a simi- 
lar grade, but giving instruction more adapted to commercial pursuits. 
Here may also be classed the higher burgher schools of the cities. 
Female schools of this grade exist, but they are mostly private; indeed, 
there are many private schools, both for boys and girls. 
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3. Above these schools are the two universities, for Danish students, 
at Copenhagen, founded in 1479, and for German students, at Kiel, 
founded in 1665. The university of Copenhagen contained, in 1841, 
about 1,260 students, and 40 professors and instructors. Its revenue is 
about $72,000 a year, and its library contains about 110,000 volumes. 
There is annexed to it a polytechnic institute, or school of arts, in 
which instruction is given in the application of science to industrial 
occupations. The university of Kiel contained at the same time about 
390 students, and about fifty professors and teachers. It receives a 
revenue from the State of about $30,000 a year, and has a library of 
70,000 volumes. Besides the above-mentioned university revenues, the 
students at both pay fees to the professors, whose lectures they attend 
at Copenhagen, after the rate of from two to four dollars for a course 
of lectures, (one a week for six months,) and at Kiel, about a dollar for 
the same. 

4. There are eight normal schools, in which the course of instruction 
occupies three years, and includes Danish, mathematics, natural sci- 
ences, writing, pedagogy, history, geography, gymnastics, and drawing. 

The Lancasterian system of instruction, which was very generally 
tried and rejected in Germany, succeeded much better in Denmark. It 
was permissively introduced in 1822, and actively advocated by M. 
D’Abrahanson, aid-de-camp to the king, and by others, and spread with 
so much rapidity that in three years it was used in 1,707 schools, and in 
1830 in 2,673, of all grades. It has, however, been considerably modi- 
fied, and as now used is called the reciprocal or Danish system, to dis- 
tinguish it from the original mutual, or Lancasterian. 

The royal chancery is the highest board of educational inspection. 
The baliff and provosts of each town inspects its schools, and the pastor 
and “school patroons” those of each parish. The school patroons are 
all having a revenue, estimated, to equal or exceed 32 tuns, or 1,520 
bushels of corn. 

The institutions of special instruction, besides those already men- 
tioned, are a medical school, a pharmaceutical school, a foresters’ school, 
a military high school, a land-cadets’ academy, a sea-cadets’ academy, 
(lower schools for sea and land military service,) an academy of fine 
arts, a school for the blind, and one for deaf mutes. 

Considerable funds are used in paying pensions to teachers’ widows, 
and to retired or invalid teachers. 


Iceland, an appendage of the Danish crown, with a population of 
70,500, is remarkable for the universality with which elementary in- 
struction is diffused, not by schools, but by the family. The only school 
on the island is a gymnasium for the higher studies at Bessestad, which 
was endowed in 1530. 
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SWEDEN. 





Tue system of Public Instruction in Sweden, consists of—I. Two 
Universities ; II. Secondary Schools, Grammar Schools, and Practical 
Schoois ; III. Primary Schools, or schools for the people. 

I. There are two universities, Upsula, with an average attendance 
of 1000 students, and Lund, with about 450 students. At the head of 
each university is the Chancellor, who is always a person of rank, 
elected by the professors and confirmed by the king. The present 
Crown Prince holds this office in both institutions. The professors em- 
brace the four faculties—theology, law, medicine, and philosophy. To 
each faculty belong a number of stipendiary professors and assistant 
iecturers. Attendance on the lectures is not compulsory on the stu- 
dents. nor are they required to remain for any specified time. Every 
candidate for any degree conferred by the university, must pass a satis- 
factory examination. 

II. Secondary instruction is given in “Schools of Learning” (Lar- 
dams Skola) and Gymnasia. The former, is a lower grade of Gymna- 
sium. Both are classical schools; and in the two, the pupils are 
instructed in religion, geography, history, writing, mathematics, Latin 
and Greek, the German and French languages, and the elements of 
natural history. Besides these, there isa class of schools, called Apolo- 
gist Schools, in which the course of instruction is as thorough as in the 
Gymnasium, except in the classics. According to an official report in 
1843, there were twelve Gymnasia, forty-one Schools of Learning, forty 
Apologist Schools, and two Cathedral Schools, connected with the uni- 
versities. All these institutions are almost entirely supported by the 
State ; the government appropriating nearly $100,000 a year for sala- 
ries of teachers. In these schools the children of the gentry, govern- 
mental officials, and professional families, are educated, but are not 
closed to any child qualified to enter. 

III. Tine government as early as 1684, in order to make tne sowest 
form of instruction universal, ordered that before any person could be 
admitted to the rite of confirmation, (which was necessary to marriage, ) 
the curate should be satisfied of his or her ability to read; and up to 
1822, the peasantry of Sweden was tnought to be the most intelugent 
in Europe. But in consequence of inquiries instituted about that time 
by a voluntary association, it was found that home and parochial school 
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education had been for a quarter of a century neglected, and in 1825 a 
a general system was introduced; but up to 1842, the establishment 
of schools had gone forward so slowly, that it became necessary to pass 
a law making it compulsory for every district to erect at least one school 
with an approved teacher. 

Every parish is divided into districts, and whenever a districts does 
not contain population or wealth enough to maintain a permanent 
teacher, it is visited by an itinerating teacher, who is permanently em- 
ployed by the school board of the parish, to teach at different periods of 
the year in different localities of the parish. 

The school board consists of a chairman and committee elected by 
the district, whose duty it is to provide a school-house, and elect and 
employ teachers. Each teacher is entitled to a minimum salary, con- 
sisting of sixteen barrels of corn; lodging, firewood, pasture, food for one 
cow, and small piece of land to cultivate fora garden. If the district 
can not furnish this, the government makes a grant in aid. 

The course of instruction comprises religion, geography, Swedish and 
universal history, mathematics, geometry, natural history. music, and 
gymnastics. All children between the ages of nine and fifteen must 
attend school, unless it can be shown that they receive instruction at 
home. The Lancasterian, or mutual method of instruction, is very 
widely adopted. 

The inspection of all the schools, belongs to the bishop and the chap- 
ter of the Cathedral. The school board of each district, makes an an- 
nual report of the state of the schools to the cathedral chapter of the 
diocese, by which body a report is forwarded every three years to the 
government. According to the last triennial report, (July, 1850,) the 
population of Sweden was 3,358,867 ; and of this number, the following 
children of the legal school age (over nine and under fifteen years) 
were receiving instruction as follows:— 


1. In Primary Schools—stationary,. . . boys,. . . 81,422 
7 . . oN Cigiia . sGRee 

2. In Primary Schools—ambulatory, . . boys,. . . 67,120 
a “ “ . . . girls,. . . 59,058 

3. Secondary Schools, . . . . . . . boys,. . . 6,223 
4. Private Institutions, . . . . . . . boys,. . . 7,087 
a s os « 6 el 6 ees «4: 

5. Educated at home, . . .. . . . boys,. . . 55,827 
a da the é: aie ckcuds ose Ge <4 eee 

6. In Sunday Schools, . . . . . . . boys,. . . 13,177 
” - . i. $4.3. ee A Toe 


_ The number of masters employed by the school board in stationary 
schools, was 2,107; and in ambulatory schools 1,351, of whom 218 were 
clergymen, and 690 church organists. 

By the act of 1842, a Normal Scnool or Seminary for the training of 
teachers was instituted. The pupils receive a fixed sasary for their 
support from the government, in consideration of which, they obligate 
themselves to teach for at least three years in the primary schools. 














NORWAY. 


EpucaTion is very generally diffused in Norway. The existing 
school system much resembles that of Denmark, and was established 
at the same time withit, in 1814. The parishes are obliged to maintain 
good school-houses, and to pay the salaries of the teachers. These sal- 
aries usually afford a comfortable support, and are paid partly in money, 
and partly in produce ; the use of a house being often added. Ability to 
read the Bible, and a certain amount of religious knowledge, are prere- 
quisites to confirmation. The law, moreover, as in Prussia, enforces 
attendance at school for a certain period. And almost all Norwegians 
possess a competent knowledge of reading, writing, arithmetic, Bible 
history, and the catechism, to which some acquaintance with geogra- 
phy, grammar, and history, is often added. 

The educational institutions of Norway may be described as follows: 

1. A university at Christiana, founded in 1811. This contains, gen- 
erally, about 28 professors and 700 students. It has a library of 50,000 
volumes, a botanic garden, and a museum. 

2. Colleges preparatory to the university. These exist in Christiana, 
and in most of the large towns, and usually possess libraries and mu- 
seums. There are also in Christiana schools of drawing and archi- 
tecture, and a school of commerce and navigation. 

3. Twenty-one citizens’ schools, in the large towns, with 1,079 pupils. 
In these are taught, besides the usual studies before named, mathe- 
matics, English, French, German, and Latin. 

4. Fifty-five schools for laborers, with 6,602 pupils. 

5. One hundred and eighty-three permanent country schools, with 
13,693 pupils. 

6. One thousand six hundred and ten itinerating schools, with 133,362 
pupils. These are taught in the thinly peopled districts, a month or two 
a year each, where the people are too poor to support permanent schools. 

7. An asylum for deaf mutes, at Drontheim. 

8. Sunday schools exist in all the principal towns. 

9. Libraries are maintained in most of the parishes by the Society of 
Public Good. 

In 1837, one seventh of the population were receiving instruction in 
the public schools. 
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RUSSIA. 





Tue first school in Russia was established in 1017, at Kief, by Valde- 
mir the Great, for the instruction of the clergy, and placed under the care 
of the bishop. A few years later, (1031,) Jaraslaff, the son of Valdemir, 
established a school at Novgorod for the education of 300 sons of the 
clergy and nobility. The following directions are handed down as hav- 
ing been given by the bishops of Kief, to the masters of his schools— 
and, whether so given or not, are worthy of the serious attention of 
every teacher. 

Instruct the children in truth and virtue, in book science, good manners, and 
charity ; in the fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom, and in purity 
and humility. Instruct them not in anger and severity, but with joy and affec- 
tionate treatment—with sweet precepts and gentle consolation that they may 
neither become weary nor weak. Teach them diligently and frequently ; and give 
them tasks according to their powers, so that they may not faint and droup ; but 
above all things, instruct them assiduously out of the Jaw of the Lord, for the ad- 
vantage of both soul and body; and restrain them from foolish and improper 
language. 

Previous to 1700, education in Russia was confined to the clergy and 
a few noble families, and the only seminaries for this purpose existed in 
connection with religious houses, and were taught and managed by the 
clergy. Peter the Great, was the first to establish schools to educate 
youth for the civil and military services of the empire, and by degrees a 
large number of scientific and literary institutions, and a well-organized 
system of public instruction, have been established—limited however in 
their benefits to the government, to the higher interests of science and 
literature, and mainly to the children of nobles and official functionaries, 
and the higher class of merchants—and all based on the cardinal ideas 
of Russian policy, that all the moral and intellectual forces of society 
must be merged in the will of the Czar. 

Peter I. founded the first naval school, and school for engineers at St. 
Petersburg, and schools in which navigation was taught, at Pskow, Nov- 
gorod, Moscow, Jaraslaw, and Wologda. The number of the cloister 
schools were increased, and the nobles were commanded to send their 
children to school—and the privileges of these schools were extended to 
other classes of people. In 1724, before his death, he projected the 
plan of the imperial academy of sciences, which was opened by his 
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successor in the following year. Peter also invited a large number of 
learned men to teach in his schools at St. Petersburg, and particularly 
to instruct Russian youth to take charge of schools in other parts of the 
kingdom—thus introducing the plan of normal instruction. By his pur- 
chases and encouragements to professors, he founded the museum of 
natural history, the museum of fine arts, and the school of mines. 

The Empress Anna, founded the first corps of cadets, a military 
academy for young nobles, at St. Petersburg, and forbade all promotion 
among soldiers, and subordinate officers, who could not read. She also 
founded schools at Astrachan for the Calmucks, and at Kasan for the 
Tartars, and directed one of the officers of the government to report to 
her annually on the condition of public instruction. 

The Empress Elizabeth, imposed fines on all nobles and public func- 
tionaries, who did not educate their children at home, or in the church, 
or public seminaries. She founded the university of Moscow, in 1755, 
and the academy of arts in 1757. 

Paul III. increased the number of military schools, and educated at 
the expense of the government in these schools, the sons of the poorer 
nobles. He also founded schools for the orphan children of military men, 
and founded an institute in St. Petersburg for the sons of private sol- 
diers, and subordinate officers, in the garrisons of the city. 

Catharine II., applied her vigorous mind to extending the educational 
policy of the government. During her reign, and at her suggestion, the 
imperial free economical society was founded in 1765, by Count Woron- 
zow, and other noblemen, for promoting scientific and useful knowledge. 
Under the patronage of successive emperors, it has grown up into one 
of the most important educational institutions of Russia. It has estab- 
lished an agricultural school with a model farm; a collection of draw- 
ings and models of machines, tools and implements used in every depart- 
ment of labor; instituted and aided experiments to perfect industrial 
methods; held public exhibitions of domestic industry ; sent out indi- 
viduals to study the workshops, factories, and farms of other countries ; 
published a large number of useful didactic tracts on agriculture, and 
other occupations, and diffused a large amount of information on public 
health, &c. Catharine was instrumental in founding the academy of 
St. Petersburg, for the cultivation of the Russian language and litera- 
ture. She projected in 1783 a system of public schools of two grades, 
styled upper and lower—the former for the capital of every district, and 
the latter for every family in every large city. In the lower schools 
were to be taught reading, writing, the catechism, and sacred history ; 
in the upper, in addition, drawing, mathematics, the history and geogra- 
phy of Russia, natural history and philosophy, and the Latin and Ger- 
man languages. She commenced her system in St. Petersburg, and 
invited Jankevitch de Marievo, an eminent teacher and school officer 
in Austria, to superintend the work. So successful was he, that in 1790 
the system had been introduced in one hundred and seventy towns. 
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The inspection over them was confided to the governors of provinces, 
and a regular appropriation of the provincial funds was made towards 
their support. This empress founded the normal gymnasium, which is 
now the imperial normal school of St. Petersburg, two marine schools, a 
school of commerce, and a school of mines, and several female semina- 
ries, one of which still bears her name at the capital. 

Alexander, on assuming the government, declared that he regarded 
public instruction as the first condition of national prosperity. To him 
belongs the credit of the more thorough organization of the public 
schools, by the appointment of a minister of public instruction in 1802. 
Under the regulations of this officer, and by the direction of the Czar, the 
schools were divided into four grades, viz.: 1. Universities. 2. Gov- 
ernment schools, or gymnasia. 3. District schools. 4. Parish schools. 
The whole empire was divided into seven circles or districts, to each of 
which was assigned a university. The officers of the university circle 
have the supervision of the schools of the three lower grades, viz., a 
gymnasium or classical high school, in the capital of each province or 
government ; the district school, in the capital of each subdivision of a 
province ; and the schools in each parish in every city and village. 

The results of this system of public schools in bringing children of dif- 
ferent classes and creeds together, and in stimulating inquiries into the 
organization of society, and the operations of government was thought 
to bode no good to the stability of things as they were, and during the 
reign of the present emperor, as well as during the later period of his 
predecessors, while much attention and large appropriations were be- 
stowed on education—the aim has been to educate children of each class 
in society by themselves, to repress freedom of discussion in the univer- 
sities, and to multiply special schools to train up officers to fill different 
departments of the public service with an intense national spirit, as will 
be seen in the following summary of educational institutions drawn from 
various recent authorities. 

I. Public schools or institutions, under the ministry of public instruc- 
tion.—T here are 6 universities, 1 head normal school at St. Petersburg, 
3 lycea, with a course of instruction almost as extended as that of a uni- 
versity, 77 gymnasia, 433 district schools, 1,068 town, and 592 pensions, 
or boarding-schools established with the permission of the minister, 
besides schools of the above grades in Poland. All of these schools in- 
clude about 200,000 pupils. 

II. Military schools.—T hese institutions receive the special attention 
of the emperor, and a large portion of the appropriations for educational 
purposes. There are three classes: 1. School of cadets or military col- 
leges, nominally under the direct management of the emperor, which 
he delegates to the Grand Duke, heir apparent. The emperor visits 
them frequently in person, and looks into all the details of discipline 
and instruction. There are about 9,000 military cadets. 2. Schools 
under the direction of the navy board—studying to become officers, 
pilots. and master-workmen in the navy yards. There are about 4,000 
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pupils of this class. 3. Schools for children of soldiers in service, or 
who died in war—under the minister of war. These schools are scat- 
tered throughout the empire, and number 170,000 children. 

Ill. Ecclesiastical schools.—Several of this class of schools are 
amongst the oldest of the empire, dating back to the introduction of 
Christianity, and were mainly instrumental in maintaining any degree of 
intelligence in the Russian clergy. Peter I. increased their number, 
and improved their condition by degrees; and they still constitute an 
important educational agency in the State, not only as theological 
schools for educating the clergy, but for elementary instruction gener- 
ally. In respect to management, they are divided into two classes: 
those which belong to the Greek church, under the holy synod and a 
committee of the body, and those which belong to other forms of wor- 
ship, which are under the direction of the minister of the interior, and 
the consistory of each denomination. The ecclesiastical schools are of 
two grades. The higher seminaries are strictly theological schools, of 
which there are 21 belonging to the Greek church, 13 to the Catholic, 
14 to the Armenian, 8 to the Lutheran, i1 to the Mohammedan, and 2 
to the Jews, with over 4,000 students. Besides these, there are elemen- 
tary schools for the sons of the clergy, viz.: 407 belonging to the Greek 
church, 275 to other denominations with over 70,000 pupils in attendance. 

IV. Schools under the minister of finance.-—These comprise, 1. school 
of mines, which are of three grades, inferior, middle, and superior semi- 
naries—the latter only being strictly schools for teaching the art. 
These schools receive mainly the children of miners—thus perpetuating 
the occupation from father to son. There are 5,000 children in the gov- 
ernment schools of mines, and about half the number in schools sup- 
ported by proprietors of private mines. 2. Schools of commerce, a 
practical institute of technology, a forest institute, and a school of land 
surveying and design, numbering in all about 3,000 pupils. The 
schools under the minister of finance, employ 461 teachers, and instruct 
about 8,000 pupils. 

V. Schools under the minister of the interior.—These are schools of 
medicine, surgery, and pharmacy, all independent of the university fac- 
ulties ; rural schools for the cultivation of the vine, and for agriculture 
in general; schools for some of the subaltern officers in the civil service, 
and schools for orphans and poor children. These schools include over 
15,000 pupils. 

VI. Schools under the minister of domains of the crown.—These in- 
clude several agricultural colleges, and 2,696 village schools for children 
of the peasants, giving instruction to 14,064 males and 4,843 females. 

VII. Schools under the general direction of roads and bridges.—T hese 
include two schools of civil engineering, and one for conductors and 
managers of roads—instructing 665 pupils. 

VIII. Schools under the minister of justice.—T hese include three law 
schools independent of the faculties of law in the universities, with 600 
students. 
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IX. Schools under the minister of the emperor’s household.—These in- 
clude the academies of the fine arts at Moscow and St. Petersburg, a 
school of architecture, a school of music--containing in all over 1,000 
students. 

X. Schools under the minister of foreign affairs.—These include 
schools of modern languages, and one especially to train interpreters in 
the Asiatic tongues. These schools instruct over 800 students. 

XI. Schools under the reigning empress.—These include the found- 
ling hospitals, the boarding-schools for young ladies in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Odessa, and schools for daughters of indigent and invalid offi- 
cers, besides several houses of industry, schools for the deaf and dumb, 
and blind. In all of these schools there are over 90,000 children. 

XII. Schools aided by the government, but not including in the above. 
Among these are schools in the German colonies, in Tartary, &c., 
numbering in all over 50,000 pupils. 

The above classes of schools, mainly supported by the government, 
and, toa large extent, devoted to educating young men for different de- 
partments of the public service, are instructing about 600,000 of the 
population. This number is exclusive of the number of children who 
are receiving a home education, which is estimated by M. de Krusens- 
tem at 597,000, making an aggregate of about 1,200,000 of the youthful 
population under instruction, a much larger number than is generally 
conceded. 

Independently of the institutions occupied directly in the education 
of youth, Russia has her academies of science, learned societies, pub- 
lic libraries, museums, and galleries of the fine arts. Her public libra- 
ries include nearly 1,000,000 volumes. 

The following notice of the system of public instruction in Russia, ° 
appeared in the Annuaire des deux mondes, for 1851-52. 

Two principles seem to preside over the system of instruction in Russia, the 
universities are not open to all, nor have they the power of teaching in all branches 
of learning. It is mainly since 1848, that the young generation has been re- 
stricted by the measures taken to keep it isolated from contact with the opinions 
that have extended over the other countries of Europe. The Russian government 
makes no secret of this, and the report presented to the Emperor in 1851 upon 
the condition of public instruction in 1850, does not conceal the intention of the 
supreme power. This official report assumesas basis the emperor’s own idea, that 
religious teaching constitutes the only solid foundation of all useful instruction. 
Besides the plans adopted by the Holy Synod and by the Minister of the Interior, 
to carry out this principle, the ministry of public instruction aids it in various ways. 
The chief inspector of religious teaching is aided by an adjunct charged with the 
duty of visiting monthly, and examining the scholars in the schools and “ gymna- 
ses’’ of St. Petersburg, in their religious studies, and every month he must make 
to the minister a report upon the progress and tendencies of this teaching. . Eccle- 
siastical inspectors have been established at Kiew, Kharkof, and Kasan, as they 
were at Odessa in 1848. Upon these functionaries devolves the task of supervising 
the teachers and their mode of instruction. In conformity with the will of supreme 
power, the Holy Synod has directed all ecclesiastical schools to frame for religious 
study a plan similar to that of the university, the superior normal schools and the 
lyceums of Richelieu, Demidoff, and Prince Bezboradko. This plan includes 


dogmatic and moral theology, and church history. In that of the universities there 
is also included a course of ecclesiastical jurisprudence. Religious studies in sec- 
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ondary schools and gymnases are also regulated by a special plan. To complete 
this system, the emperor has ordered the suppression of instruction in philosophical 
learning by lay professors in the universities of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkof, 
Kasan and Kiew, in the lycea of St. Petersburg, and the Richelieu ‘lyceum at 
Odessa, and professors of theology have been nominated for these establishments, 
to fill the chairs of logic and experimental psychology. The plan for instruction 
in these branches has been arranged by concert between the Holy Synod and the 
State. In the university of Dorpat, all philosophical teaching is restricted to this 
course of logic and psychology, which has been confided to a theological professor. 
The faculties of philosophy, formerly divided into two sections, have now been re- 
solved into special departments, one of history and philology, the other of physics 
and mathematics. In order to maintain the teachers in the new spirit of this sys- 
tem, there is in each university attached to the department of history and philology, 
a class of normal instruction obligatory upon all the students of that department, 
upon all pensioners of the crown who aspire to the position of teachers in gymna- 
ses, or in district schools, and upon all paying students who are being prepared 
for private teachers. It is also in furtherance of these principals that the emperor 
has, since 1849, limited to 300 the number of paying students, admissible to the 
universities, no exceptions to this restriction being made except for the course of 
medical study, and for that of theology in the universities of Dorpat. ‘ To com- 
plete these measures,” says the official report, “ his majesty has deigned to per- 
mit that henceforth, among the student candidates for admission, the preference 
shall be given to those, who being equally with others fitted by preparatory in- 
struction and good conduct, may, by their rank and by existing regulations, have 
the right to enter the civil service.” Here we see the prevailing ideas of instruc- 
tion and the mode of its restraint, so injurious to philosophical studies, and how it 
has become a peculiar privilege of the youth who by birth are admissible to em- 
ployment by the State. 

University education is divided into 8 districts or circles ; St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Kharkof, Kiew, Kasan, Dorpat, Odessa, Wilna, Warsaw. 

The university of St. Petersburg, has now three faculties, each subdivided into 
two sections ; the faculty of history and philology, composed of the sections of 
universal and oriental literature ; that of physics and mathematics, of those of 
mathematical and natural sciences, that of law, divided into the sections, juridicial 
and commercial. In 1850 this university had 66 professors and employees, with 
386 students, of whom 288 were sons of nobles, ecclesiastics or government func- 
tionaries. The circle of St. Petersburg, embraces the 8 provinces of St. Peters- 
burg, Novgorod, Pskow, Vologda, Archangel, Olonetz, Mohilew, and Witepsk. It 
contanied in 1850, 13 gymnases, 64 district schools, (of which 5 for nobles exclu- 
sively,) 96 parish schools, of which 17 belonged to parishes of worship other than 
the Greek ; 2 model boarding-schools for young girls, 9 boarding-schools attached 
to gymnases and 1 to a district school, and 192 private institutions. The whole 
number of pupils of both sexes was 20,162, of whom 11,474 were children of 
nobles, ecclesiastics, “‘ notable” burgesses, and merchants. 

The circle of Moscow embraces the 9 provinces of Moscow, Vladimir, Kalouga, 
Kostroma, Riazau, Smoleusk, Tver, Toula, and Taroslav. The university of Mos- 
cow, has four faculties, history with philology, physics with mathematics, law and 

medicine. The circle of Kharkof includes the provinces of Kharkof, Koursk, Vo- 
ronega, Orel, Tambof, and the territory of the Don Cossacks. 

The university of Kharkof has the same number of faculties as that of Moscow, 
with like subdivisions. So also is organized the university of Kiew. This circle 
contains the provinces of Kiew, Volhynia, Podolia, Tehernigov and Puttawa. 

The university of Kasan, has 4 faculties, and its circle extends over the provin- 
ces of Kasan, Nijui, Novgorod, Peuza, Astracan, Saratof, Simbirsk, Orembourg, 
Perm, and Viatka. 

The university of Dorpat is one of the most important in the empire, although 
within its circle a smaller extent of territory is embraced, it includes only the three 
provinces, Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland ; but these are the most intelligent and 
enlightened in the Russian empire. This university has 5 faculties, theology, law, 
medicine, history with philology, physics with mathematics. 

The provinces of Ekatherinoslaw, Cehersou, Taurida, Bessarabia, the cities of 
Odessa and Tagauray, with their suburbs and dependencies, constitute the circle of 
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the university of Odessa. The Richelieu lyceum, which presides over this circle, 
has 3 faculties—of law, commercial and financial course, and physics with mathe- 
matics, attached to it is an institute for study of Oriental languages. 

The provinces of Wilna, Grodno, Minsk, and Kowno, have a distinct adminis- 
tration under the name of the circle of Wilna, although that city has in fact no 
university. Wilna was formerly an intellectual center of Poland ; its university 
involved in the final catastrophe of Polish nationality was suppressed in 1832. 
Such also is the position of the circle of Warsaw, it has no university ; it is com- 
posed of the provinces of Warsaw, Radom, Plock, Lublin, and Augustovo. The 
institutions forming it are of two classes, the first includes the institute for nobles 
at Warsaw ; that of agricultural science at Marimont, the gymnasse of industrial 
science at Warsaw, and the school of fine arts attached to it, the institute for teach- 
ers of elementary schools at Radzimine, 3 higher professional schools of technology, 
6 district industrial schools, 97 Sunday schools for apprentices and the Rabbinical 
school of Warsaw. In the second class are six gymnases, 18 district classical 
schools, 1,259 elementary, of which 5 are Jewish. There are also schools main- 
tained by private support; of these there are 54 higher and 113 primary, some 
for boys or girls separately, and others for both sexes. Public instruction in Poland 
is continually the object of most minute precaution. In 1850 three classes for 
higher instruction were commenced in the Warsaw gymnase, but under closest 
restrictions. Only pupils who, by force of existing regulations, have the right to 
enter the gymnase, and whose parents live in the city or its environs are admitted 
to these classes. The governor-general of the kingdom can alone make any ex- 
ception. Each class is limited to 50 scholars, who pay each an annual fee of 45 
silver roubles. From the terms of the official report we understand them to be 
subjected to the strictest supervision. Two gymnases were, in 1850, suppressed 
and replaced by district classical schools. The report adds that, “to prevent an 
unsuitable crowding of pupils at the gymnase of industrial science at Warsaw the 
administration has found it necessary to, 1st. Found in that capital two separate 
district industrial schools; 2d. To increase to 20 roubles the fee paid by each pupil 
of the gymnase without exception. 3d. To impose upon the candidates a stricter 
examination, and only to admit from among those applying from the provinces 
those in whose favor there may be important reasons for making exceptions. 4th. 
To organize branches attached to the two government elementary schools for the 
purpose of withdrawing from district schools the children of poor parents.” 

Siberia possesses some educational establishments, yet in their infancy. The 4 
governments of Tobolsk, Torusk, Yeunisseisk, and Jukoutsk, have 3 gymnases. 
The emperor decided, in 1850, that in those of Tobalsk and Torusk, the study of 
Greek should be replaced by that of Tartar, at the option of pupils. A history 
of the Old and New Testament, translated into Mongolian by M. Kovalewski, 
professor of the university of Kasan, has been printed by order of the government 
for distribution among the still heathen population of some regions of Siberia. 

Besides these institutions for Christians of various creeds, Russia has also a cer- 
tain number of schools for Jews exclusively, they still maintaining in this empire 
their exclusive existence. 

To sum up, the higher institutions comprise the normal schools of St. Petersburg, 
6 universities, 3 lyceums, having in all 3,521 students, (233 less than in 1849.) 
The secondary institutions of the empire number 2,149 with 116,936 pupils, (3,656 
more than in 1849,) and in the kingdom of Poland they are 1,561 with 82,942 
scholars, (1,279 more than in 1849.) Private schools do not flourish ; of these 
there are in the empire but 2,260 male and female teachers. 

The censorship belongs to the university of public instruction. It underwent 
on the 19th of July, 1850, a new organization, “ more suitable to the requirements 
of the age.” By virtue of another decision, sanctioned by the council of the em- 
pire, efficient measures have been adopted to prevent the fraudulent introduction 
of prohibited books from foreign countries. A temporary commission (for two 
years) has been constituted as experimental, to examine all books designed for in- 
struction of youth. Its report states that the whole number of volumes imported in 
1850, is 641,123. In Poland, the censorship authorized the publication of 327 
works; the importation being 58,141 volumes, forming 15,986 works. 

The military schools are under district administration which the emperor long 
ago took under his personal direction, delegating it to the Grand Duke, Michael 
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Paulovich, who retained it until his decease, (September, 1849,) and it is now 
among the powers of the Grand Duke, heir apparent. The progress and improve- 
ment in these has been considerable according to the “ Abridged statement of the 
conduct and condition of the military schools, during the twenty-five years of the 
reign of his majesty the emperor.”” The military schools are now divided into three 
circumscriptions, those of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and the West. The circumscrip- 
tion of St. Petersburg includes 12 institutions, the corps of the emperor’s pages, the 
school of ensigns of the guard, first and second corps of cadets, that of Paul, of 
Count Araktcheef of Novgorod, of Finland, of Alexander, (childrens,) of Georgia, 
and the regiment of nobles.* The second circumscription, that of Moscow, con- 
tains 11, the first and second corps of Moscow cadets,+ that of Alexandria for 
orphans, those of Bakletine at Ords, of Alexander at Toula, of Michel at Voronega, 
of Tambof, of Neplinef at Orenburg, and that of Siberia. The report mentions the 
corps of Kasan as “ projected.’’ The corps of cadets of Polotsk, of Peter at 
Pultawa, of Alexander at Brziesc-Litewski, and of Wladimir at Kiew, compose the 
circumscription of the West. The number of schools is 27, of which 23 were in 
complete operation, 3 in process of organization, and one “ projected” in 1850, 
they had 9,504 pupils. Numerous and important improvements had been intro- 
duced into military instruction, both in scientific and practical study, and in moral 
instruction. Their administration has by no means lost sight of its guiding princi- 
ple, respect for throne and altar. It is this principle that, since 1849 and 1850, 
governs, more absolutely than ever, the Russian universities. If it is the basis of 
civic order, it is a fortiori the foundation of military discipline which insures the 
repose of Russian society. Thus all the material and military strength developed 
in Russian society, are concentrated in the hands of government. Religion gov- 
erning public instruction, and the Czar in turn governing the clergy, all the moral 
force of the land obeys a single movement. 








* The higher schools of engineering and artillery “ Michael’s,” are independent of the cir- 


cumscription. 
t To the first corps is attached a branch for children. 


GREECE. 





Tue modern kingdom of Greece, as created by a convention of the 
governments of France, Great Britain, and Russia, and the king of Ba- 
varia, in 1832, occupies a considerable portion of the ancient Greek states, 
formerly the primitive seat of European civilization. Amid the noblest 
ruins of the ancient world, the Greeks had preserved a distinct existence 
as a people, and something of the purity and richness of their beautiful 
language. From 1750 to 1800, many Greek youth resorted to the uni- 
versities of Europe, and returned to establish schools, and diffuse a love 
of learning among their countrymen. About the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, schools were commenced at Athens, Saloniki, Scio. Rusa, 
Tschesne, Athos, Cydonia, and other large towns, by which a spirit of 
liberty was breathed into the youth of the nation, which resulted in the 
opening of the war of independence, in 1821. Many of these high 
schools were closed admid the din and devastations of the war—but it 
was one of the leading features in the policy of the provincial govern- 
ment and of the dictatorship of Capo d’ Istrias to establish elementary 
schools from 1826 to 1831. During the period of the regency, and before 
the arrival of king Otho, through the efforts of Mr. Maurer, one of the 
regents, a system of national education was commenced. The fol- 
lowing statistics will indicate that the progress already made, is not 
inconsiderable. 

The public educational institutions uf Greece and their statistics, for 
1851-2, are as follows: 

University of Athens, 39 professors, 590 students; classed as follows: 
of philosophy (sciences and belles-lettres,) 66; theology, 10; law, 109; 
medicine, 278; pharmacy, 37. Of the 590 students, 281 are from the 
kingdom of Greece, and 309 from other Greek provinces. The annual 
expense of this institution is $23,560. 

7 Gymnasia (classical high schools,) with 43 professors and 1,077 
pupils, of whom, 847 are from independent Greece. 

79 Secondary schools (called Hellenic, because based upon the study 
of Greek,) with 133 professors and 3,872 pupils; 4 private institutions 
and three supported by the communes, with 25 professors and 511 pupils ; 
1 seminary, with 4 professors and 30 students. 
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1 Normal school for training teachers for the communal schools, with 
7 professors and 60 students. 

338 Communal schools for boys, with 366 teachers and 33,864 pupils. 

31 Communal schools for girls, with 40 teachers, and 4,380 pupils ; 17 
private schools for girls, with 25 teachers and 1,479 pupils; the school 
of the Philecpaideutic Society for the higher instruction of girls, with 
13 professors and 464 pupils. 

One agricultural school at Tiryns, with 20 scholars. 

One military school, with 20 professors and 64 pupils. 

There are also, at Athens, a school called the polytechnic school, being 
the beginning of a school of arts and trades, a library of about 70,000 
volumes, a rich cabinet of natural philosophy, a museum of natural his- 
tory, an anatomical museum, a museum of pathological anatomy, an 
observatory, a medical society, a society of natural history, an archeol- 
ogical society, a society of the fine arts, and a botanic garden. 

According to statistical returns of the kingdom of Greece for 1853, the 
population is 1,002,112. Of this number, from 700 to 750 are teachers 
or professors, and about 47,000 pupils, of whom about 6,250 are females. 
The number of young Greeks studying in the universities of France, 
Germany, and Italy, is from 350 to 400. Of these, 31 having finished 
courses of study in Greece, are maintained at the expense of the Greek 
government ; 11 of them are studying medicine, 6 fine arts, 6 literature, 
1 law, 1 physical and mathematical science, and 6 theology. 


TontaAN IsLanps. 


By the treaty of Paris in 1816, the seven islands—Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Zante, Santa Maura, Ceeigo, Ithaca, and Paxo, having in 1840 a popula- 
tion of 200,000, were declared “a single, free, and independent state,” 
under the protectorate of the sovereign of Great Britain, who is repre- 
sented by an officer, called the Lord High Commissioner. Under the 
direction of the government, a system of public schools exists, consist- 
ing of, 


1 University at Corfu, with . , ° ‘ ‘ 78 om 

2 Gymnasia with . . ‘ . ; ‘ . 140 

6 Superior district schools with . ° . 300 & 

1 Agricultural School and Model Farm, with, ° 80“ 
100 District schools with, . : , , - 6000 * 
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ITALY. 





ITALY comprises, 


1. The kingdom of Lombardy and Venice, with 5,068,000 inhabitants. 
2. The kingdom of Sadinia, . ‘ ‘ . 5,292,000 * 
3. The Duchy of Parma, , . * - 479900 * 
4. The Duchy of Modena, . . . . 490,000 “ 
5. The Grand Duchy of Tuscany, . ° - 1,752,000 . 
6. The Republicof San Marin, . . . 8,200 * 
7. The State ofthe Church,. . . . 2,970,000 “ 
8. The kingdom of Naples, . . ; . 8,373,000 e 


In all of these States there is legal provision made for public education, 
besides a large number of schools connected with religious houses and 
charitable institutions. The institutions and endowments for charitable 
purposes exceed in number and amount those of any other portion of 
Europe. 


J. LomBarpy AND VENICE. 


The system of public instruction in the Austrian dominions in Italy, is 
substantially the same as in Austria proper. It embraces, 1. elementary 
schools of two grades; 2. technical schools; 3. gymnasiums; 4. lyceums; 
and 5. universities. The following account of the system and the schools, 
is taken from a valuable work on “Italy and the Italians, by Frederic 
Von Raumer. 


According to the principal law on the subject of schools of an inferior order, 
there are two gradations of elementary schools, from those with one class to those 
with three or four. To these are added what are called technical schools. In the 
lower elementary schools the first principles of religion are taught, together with 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The higher elementary schools are intended for 
those who purpose devoting themselves to the arts or sciences. The technical 
schools are chiefly intended to prepare youth for commerce and agriculture. The 
law compels parents to send their children to school between the ages of six and 
twelve, and a fine of half a lira per month is incurred by those who neglect to do 
so; but is not enforced in Lombardy. Wherever circumstances allow of its being 
done, the education of boys is separate from that of girls. A building for school, 
and the necessary supply of desks, forms, &c., must be provided by the commune. 
In the cold and mountainous districts only are the school-rooms warmed in winter. 
The books prescribed for these schools vary in price from forty-two centesimi to a 
florin. In the higher elementary schools, religion, orthography, Italian grammar, 
the elements of Latin, mathematics, natural philosophy, geography, and natural 
history, are taught. In the technical schools instruction is given in modern lan- 
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guages,—English, German, and French. The clergy are recommended, not 
merely to give religious instruction, but also to take charge of some other of the 
lessons. The general superintendence of religious instruction, is committed to the 
bishops. For opening a private school, an express permission must be obtained 
from government. 

The elementary schools in Lombardy* amounted 


NIM Nc esis exiawaslenaus aiereci 1835 1836 1837 
MA cctalse paiitiviewenianc cats osccccess 4,422 4470 4,531 
including private schools,....... sncaen wie 701 995 8 §=726 


In 1837, there remained only 66 communes without an elementary school for 
boys, so that, if the education be not general among children, the fault must arise less 
from the want of public institutions than from the want of good-will. The outlay 
for elementary schools amounted, in 1837, to 507,000 florins. Of this 21,000 
florins were derived from endowments, 423,000 were contributed by the com- 
munes, and 63,000 were defrayed by the State. Of every 100 schools, 84 were 
public, and of every 100 pupils, 59 were boys and 41 girls. About three-fifths of 
the children of a suitable age attend school ; and of those that do so, 91 per cent. 
attend public, and 9 per cent. private schools. The teachers (including 2,226 
clergymen, directors, and school authorities) amount in number to 6,284. The 
infant schools are attended by 2,026 children, and directed by 93 teachers ; their 
yearly revenues amount to about 16,000 florins. Thus we every where perceive 
the cause of education advancing, and the several communes manifest their praise- 
worthy sympathy by constantly increasing votes for the support of schools. 

In immediate connection with the higher order of elementary schools are the 
gymnasiums, of which some are public, some communal, some in immediate de- 
pendence on the bishops, and other private institutions. In Lombardy, in 1837, 
there were 10 imperial gymnasiums, with 96 teachers and 2,865 pupils; 8 com- 
munal, with 1,291 pupils. The private gymnasiums were attended by about 1,168 
pupils. None but teachers who have been strictly examined are allowed to give 
lessons in a private gymnasium, the pupils must al] be entered on the list of a pub- 
lic schvol, to which they are bound to pay a yearly contribution of two florins, and 
at which they must submit to periodical examinations. Private gymnasiums must 
adopt the course of study prescribed for public institutions, and must not allow 
their pupils to remain less than the regulated period in each class. Those in- 
tended for the church, for the medical profession, or for that of architecture, must 
be educated at a public school, and those intended for the law are subject to a 
variety of stringent rules. 

All the elementary schools of Lombardy are placed under an inspector, and an- 
other officer has the gymnasium under his control. All vacancies for teachers 
are thrown open to public competition, and it is only after examination that they are 
confirmed in their appointments by a government order. To every gymnasium 
are in general attached a rector, a religious teacher, four professors of grammar, 
and two of humanity, (d’ umanitd.) To limit the number of those who crowd into 
the learned professions, it has of late years been prescribed that no pupil shall be 
received at a gymnasium before his tenth or after his fourteenth year. From this 
regulation, however, constant exceptions are made, as it has been found that a rigid 
enforcement would have the effect of excluding the cleverest and most industrious 
children. 

Corporal punishments have every where been abolished. On Sundays all the 
pupils of a gymnasium attend church. Not more than 80 pupils must be included 
in the same class. Thursday is always a holiday. On each of the other five days 
there are only four school hours. The holidays, in addition to those on occasion 
of the church festivals, last from the 9th of September to the Ist of November. 

The regular couse of study in each gymnasium last six years, during which the 
pupil has to pass through four classes of grammar and two of humanity. In the 
first grammatical class are taught: Italian, the rudiments of Latin, arithmetic, 
geography, and religion. In the second class, the same course is continued, but 
Roman antiquity, and the geography and history of the Austrian monarchy, are 
added. In the third grammatical class, Greck is added ; and in the fourth, Latin 

* In 1834. there were in the Venetian part of the kingdom 1,438 schools, with 81,372 pupils, 
and 1,676 male and female teachers. 
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prosody. In the first humanity class are taught rhetoric, poetry, algebra, geogra- 
phy, history, and religion ; in the second, the same subjects continue to employ the 
pupil. A pupil who does not intend to study medicine, or to go into the church, 
may obtain a dispensation from Greek. 

In every branch of study, the school-books are prescribed by the higher au- 
thorities. Latin and Greek are taught exclusively through the medium of anthol- 
ogies and selections, in which there are difficult extracts intended for the more 
advanced pupils. 

A new law was promulgated in 1838 on the subject of technical or commercial 
schools. These are intended to prepare the future trader and mechanic, and are 
therefore to give a practical direction to their studies, always keeping in view the 
interests of the Austrian monarchy and those of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. 
The towns in which these schools are established must furnish a suitable building 
and all the requsite furniture, &c.; the rest of the charge is defrayed by govern- 
ment. Each teacher gives from 4 to 15 lessons weekly, and their salaries vary 
from 400 to 800 florins. Each school is divided into three classes, into the junior 
of which a boy may pass from the grammatical first class of a gymnasium. In 
the first class of a technical school, (the first class always means the lowest,) the 
pupil is obliged to attend weekly 2 lessons of religion, 3 of Italian grammar, 3 of 
geography, 4 of mathematics, 3 of zoology, 6 of drawing, 4 of writing, in all 25 
lessons, of an hour each ; in addition to these, there are 2 lessons of German, and 
2 of French, the attendance on which is optional. In the second class, botany is 
substituted for zoology. In the third class are given 2 lessons of religion, 3 of 
Italian style, 7 of natural philosophy, 3 of mineralogy, in all 15 obligatory lessons. 
In addition to these, there are 5 lessons of chemistry, 5 of commercial science, 5. 
of book-keeping, and 3 of commercial correspondence. Of these the pupil may 
choose whether he will attend the lessons of chemistry and one of the other three 
subjects, or whether he will attend the last three without chemistry. 

There is also a special school for 

Veterinary surgery, with 5 teachers, 41 pupils, and an expenditure of 71,643 
lire. 

Chemistry, with 3 teachers, 15 pupils, and an expenditure of 6,750 lire. 

Midwives, with 3 teachers, 71 pupils, and an expenditure of 24,432 lire. 

This last institution is in connection with the lying-in and foundling hospitals. 

For future theologians, on leaving the elementary schools, distinct institutions are 
provided in the episcopal seminaries, of which there is one attached to every see. 
The largest, at Milan, in 1837, contained 403 pupils; the smallest, at Crema, only 
10. In these the teachers are appointed by the bishop, but satisfactory proof of 
their capacity must be given to the temporal authorities. 


Mr. Von Raumer adds the following remarks: 


In the first place, the elementary instruction is so simple, and the natural 
progress so evident, that there appears in this respect, to be no very important 
difference between the German system and that of Lombardy. The only thing to 
be wished for is, that the number of good teachers may increase in proportion to 
the number of pupils. To the credit of the clergy be it said that, in addition to the 
regular hours of religious instruction, they sometimes take charge of one or two 
other branches, a course perfectly consistent with the duties of their profession. 

Secondly—the limited number of school-hours at the gymnasiums is explained 
by the work which the children are expected to do at home, and the incompati- 
bility of an Italian temperament with long confinement. The work to be done at 
home is, however, much less considerable than at a public school in Germany ; 
and the vivacity of the Italian temperament might just as reasonably be adduced 
as a motive fur subjecting to a more strict and continuous discipline. Besides, in 
other parts of Italy, we shall see that the number of school-hours is greater. On 
other grounds, therefore, must be decided the question, whether an increase in the 
number of lessons be desirable or not ; and also, whether it would not be better to 
give two half-holidays in the week, as with us, than to sacrifice one whole day out 
of six, as is done in Lombardy. 

Thirdly—I have to observe that under the word grammar is included not only 
Latin, but every instruction in the native language. Greek is thrown too much 
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into the back-ground; and, however laudable it may be to attend to the geog- 
raphy and history of Austria, it may be much doubted whether it be well judged to 
assign to them so marked a precedence before every other kind of historical 
instruction. 

Fourthly—the reading nothing but fragmentary collections is defended on the 
ground that it is expedient to make a pupil acquainted with a variety of authors, 
and with the different kinds of Latin and Greek. It must be owned that, in our 
German schools, where a contrary system prevails, many a young scholar becomes 
acquainted with all the delicacies of one author, without being able even -to con- 
strue another, with whose particular style he happens not to be acquainted. It 
would perhaps be better to combine the two systems, and not to make the acquire- 
ment of dead languages the main object, where the student is in point of fact in- 
tended for some more active pursuit ; otherwise, the student, instead of having 
his character strengthened and his judgment improved by the full impression of 
ancient greatness, is likely to conceive a disgust of all classical studies, and never 
to take a Greek or Roman into his hand again, when once he has left school. 
Who will deny that such is with us the rule, and the contrary the exception ? 

Fifthly-—It may be doubted, perhaps, whether it be advisable to draw the future 
theologian, like other students, into the full current of temporal affairs ; and it is 
just as doubtful whether it is advisable to detach him completely from the world, 
and yet require him, when he comes to mingle in it, to understand, to estimate, 
and to guide it. 

Sizthly—Whether our public schools in Germany are not more efficient, and 
whether they do not prepare the student better for the university than those of 
Lombardy are questions that do not admit of a doubt. On that very account, 
however, the lyceum and the course of philosophy have been established. 

Seventhly—to a most important point, namely, that in the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom all public instruction, whether in the elementary schools, or at a gym- 
nasium, a lyceum, or a university, is altogether gratuitous. I am aware of the 
motives by which the demand of payment is usually justified ; nor do I require to 
be told that what is given away rarely fails to be undervalued ; nevertheless, there 
is something gratifying in the idea of education without any cost to the parents: 
much anxiety is thus prevented, as well as many little selfish manceuvres. 


The following notice is given of the lyceums and universities. 


It is generally thought that the gymnasium affords but an insufficient prepara- 
tion for the study of divinity, law, or medicine, and even for those who, without 
purposing to devote themselves to either of those professions, intend to compete 
for appointments to certain public offices. For such students, therefore, a two 
years’ course is opened atthe lyceum, or in the philosophical faculty of a university. 
Before completing this course, a student can not be entered for either of the three 
other faculties. In Prussia we have no corresponding regulation. The subjects 
here treated of at the lyceums are with us either attended to at the public school, 
or may be studied at the university simultaneously with divinity, jurisprudence, or 
medicine. Here no student can enter a lyceum without a certificate of maturity 
from the gymnasium ; nor can he be entered for either of the three faculties, without 
a certificate to show that he has passed through the intermediate two years’ course, 
which is never curtailed, though, with respect to some of the lectures, it is left to 
the option of the students to attend them or not, as they please. The discipline 
under which they are kept is tolerably strict. They must not go to a theater, ball, 
or any place of public amusement, without express permission, nor are circulating 
libraries allowed to lend them novels or the Conversations-Lezicon. On Sun- 
days they must go to church, and six times a year they must confess and receive 
the communion. There are in Lombardy seven imperial lyceums, one civic at 
Lodi, and eight episcopal, connected with the seminaries. They are attended by 
1,600 students. The imperial lyceums cost the government about 137,000 lire 
annually. 

In the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom there are two universities, those of Padua 
and Pavia, where the course of study is under the control of the directors of the 
several faculties, who in their turn are responsible to the governor of the province. 
The directors propose candidates to fill up vacancies, suggest modifications in the 
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course of study, see that the professors arrange their lectures in a suitable manner, 
that they do not wander away from their subjects, and that they lead a moral 
life ; the directors are also to examine class-books and academical discourses, to be 
frequently present at the lectures, to take part in the deliberations of the senate, to 
call the faculties together, and to superintend the election of a dean. 

These directors, who are not professors, are said to have all the real power in 
their hands, the rector being a representative without influence, and the functions 
of the dean being confined to the care of some matters of a purely scientific char- 
acter. Every thing belonging to discipline and the maintenance of order is also in 
the hands of the directors. 

An ordinance relating to the university of Padua, dated the 8th of April, 1825, 
declares that institution to be immediately under the gubernium. A general 
assembly includes not only the directors, deans, and professors, but likewise all 
doctors who have graduated at Padua, and reside in the city. The rector is 
elected annually from the different faculties in succession, and not only the pro- 
fessors but also each of the doctors just mentioned has a voice in the election, and 
is himself eligible to the dignity. The senate selects three candidates from the 
faculty next in succession, after which a majority of- votes determines the election, 
subject to the confirmation of the government. The rector calls the senate 
together twice a year, when a report is read of all that has been done by him dur- 
ing the interval. His power, however, in this respect, is greatly cramped, espe- 
cially by means of the directors. The dean must be a doctor of the faculty to 
which he belongs, but, in that of law or medicine, must not himself be a professor. 
In the other faculties, professors are eligible to the dignity of dean. The dean is 
to keep an historical chronicle of every thing relating to the faculty. All lectures 
are gratuitous, with the exception that twelve lire are paid by the higher order of 
nobles on entering their names, nine by the inferior nobles, six by a wealthy citizen, 
and three by any other student. 

With respect to the relation between doctors and professors, the law says: the 
faculties are considered as academical corporations, distinct (separati) from the 
professors. Although the doctors, therefore, do not belong to the body of instruc- 
tors, they have a central point of union, to consult together, and place their sug- 
gestions before the authorities. They likewise serve the state, as an assembly of 
well-informed men, whose opinion may be consulted and listened to. 

The university of Padua has the four customary faculties. The senate consists 
of the following persons: the rector, four directors, four deans, and four ancients 
among the professors. There are six ordinary professors of divinity, eight of law, 
twelve of medicine, nine of the philosophical sciences, besides a few deputies and 
assistants, but not, as with us, a set of extraordinary professors and private tutors. 
The general assembly, including the doctors, consists of twenty-four theologians, 
fifty-seven jurists, twenty-four physicians, and thirty philosophers. 

The university course, for divinity in law, lasts four years; for medicine and 
surgery, five ; and for those who study surgery only, three or four years. Every 
half-year the students are examined. At the end of two years they obtain the 
dignity of bachelor, and at the end of three, that of a licentiate. The dignity of 
doctor is not conferred before the end of the fourth year, nor till after a general 
examination. The candidate must publicly defend a Latin thesis, but no mention 
is made of any essay required to be printed. 

The university of Pavia has no theological faculty, but in every other respect the 
same constitution as that of Padua. There are at present thirty-eight professors, 
three adjuncts, and eleven assessors. Of these eleven professors and two adjuncts 
belong to the philosophical faculty ; four professors and one assessor to the mathe- 
matical division of the faculty ; eight professors and one adjunct to the legal ; and 
fifteen professors and ten assessors to the medical faculty. 

The mathematical division of the philosophical faculty is chiefly intended for the 
education of land-surveyors and engineers. A student can enter it on completing 
his course of philosophy. 

I will only add a few brief remarks as when treating of schools, by way of insti- 
tuting some comparison between the German and Italian universities. 

In the first place, the lyceum and the course of philosophy owe their institution 
evidently to a consciousness that a blank existed between the degree of information 
acquired at a gymnasium and that necessary for prosecuting the study of either of 
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the other three faculties ; but here a doubt suggests itself, whether it would not be 
simpler, more economical, and more beneficial, to assign to the gymnasium a part 
of the instruction afforded by the lyceum, and the remainder to the university itself. 
I scarcely think it well-judged to compress all these subjects into the space of two 
years, and then to confine the student entirely to matters connected with his in- 
tended profession, without allowing him the relief of variety. Would it not be 
better to permit the young men, as is done at our German universities, to attend 
philosophical and historical lectures, simultaneously with those on theology, medi- 
cine or law? It is true that, owing to the greater liberty allowed to our students, 
they frequently absent themselves from all lectures but those connected with the 
pursuit on which their future livelihood is to depend. In such eases it is not to be 
denied that the stricter regulations of Italy may be preferable. 

The director of a faculty is an officer wholly unknown with us, and the object 
of his appointment is evidently the maintenance of a stricter discipline. The en- 
largement of the faculty by the admission of resident doctors is another arrange- 
ment unknown in Germany. It may have the effect of avoiding much partiality 
and exclusiveness ; but it may be questioned whether, on the other hand, it does 
not tend to weaken the corporation. 

Many objections might be made to the number and succession of the lectures, 
and certainly our better universities in Germany present greater variety and more 
completeness. The Italians, on the other hand, might argue, that this variety is 
carried much too far with us, breaking up the course of study into a multitude of 
fragments, in a manner quite unsuitable to the student’s advancement. 

A new law was promulgated on the 6th of September, 1838, for the foundation 
or restoration of two academies of arts and sciences at Venice and Milan, and 
Measures are now in progress to effect the realization of this plan. Each academy 
is to comprise three classes: real members, honorary members, and correspon- 
dents. The first are to receive salaries of 1,200 lire, and the further assistance to 
be afforded has, for the present, been fixed at 45,000 lire. 


II. Sarpinta. 


The system of public education embraces, 1. elementary schools in 
each commune, in which reading, writing, arithmetic, and religious in- 
struction is given. 2. Upper schools in the large towns under the direc- 
tion of the clergy. 3. Four universities. 4. Special schools of agricul- 
ture, of arts and manufactures, of civil engineering, &c. We have no 
recent statistics respecting these schools. The following notice of higher 
instruction is taken from the Annuarie des deux Mondes, for 1851. 


Public instruction under the regime of the old monarchy was not without its 
fame. The university of Turin, founded so long ago as the 15th century, was 
fully organized by the middle of the 16th, and gradually became the center for 
students from all northern Italy. It owes its rapid progress much to the careful 
solicitude of Victor Amadeus II. In 1720, it had but 800 students; in 1730, two 
thousand. This university was the focus of intellectual activity in Piedmont, the 
other institutions for instruction having been but slowly developed. 

The system of exclusive privileges, the varying® laws, the influence of a hier- 
archy which mainly governed the elementary schools, all the assemblage of feudal 
and ecclesiastical institutions embracing government and society, naturally caused 
great confusion in the organic principles of instruction. 

A serious and fundamental reform was attempted in-1847 by the royal decrees 
of 30th November. The old administration of the university was abolished, and 
a special ministry of public instruction created. The formation of a high council 
to assist the minister completed on the 27th December, following this effort of the 
State to centralize the system by placing it under uniform and stricter supervision. 
But the present organization only dates from the law of 4th October, 1848, 
which, inspired by the recent revolution in the principles of political legislation, 
imprinted upon the institutions for public instruction, of every grade, a new type. 
The duties of the ministry and of the various councils destined to act under its 
orders were fixed by this law. All the universities, secondary and elementary 
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schools of the kingdom, are placed under the control of the minister of public in- 
struction. Schools for the deaf and duiab, those of agriculture, of arts and man- 
ufactures, of veterinary medicine, forests, civil engineering, of the marine and a 
few other special schools, are the only exceptions to the rule laid down by this new 
law. Subsequent legislation has developed these principles. The high council 
consists of nine regular members appointed for life, and five transient whose term 
of service is three years. Both classes are chosen by the king among professors 
either retired or in service, of the various faculties of the kingdom, excepting two 
of the regular councillors who must be selected among the savans or distinguished 
literary men. ach university, and each faculty, is directed by a council. In each 
university exists a permanent board, chosen out of its council, charged with direc- 
tion and supervision of the institutions for secondary instruction. Every college 
that has a professorship of philosophy has also its council. Elementary instruc- 
tion is directed by one general council for the whole kingdom whose authority is 
in the island of Sardinia delegated to the university councils, aided by a board of 
elementary instruction in each province. 

In all the provinces, the State is represented by a sort of rector who is entitled 
regio proveditore. But the movement of this system is derived from the minis- 
ter and his high council. The resemblance of this to the former high council of 
the universities in France is obvious. The Piedmontese council prepares and 
examines projects of laws and regulations relating to public instruction, it 
arranges a general plan for studies, it examines and approaches the outlines of 
the courses of study presented to it by the university boards, and also the class- 
books. The reports of inspectors of schools and scientific institutions, those of 
the university boards and of the provincial councils presiding over elementary in- 
struction, are also submitted to examination by the high council. Among the 
most important duties of this body, we may number the obligation of presenting 
to the minister, once in three years, a general report upon the condition of instrue- 
tion in the kingdom, and among its most important powers, that of deciding upon 
questions of discipline, and upon charges preferred against professors of universi- 
ties and secondary schools, and elementary inspectors, the accused party to be 
heard. 

There are inthe kingdom four universities, for Piedmont one at Turin, and one 
at Genoa; for the island of Sardinia two others, one at Cagliari, the other at 
Sassari. These universities confer the higher academic degrees. The university 
schools of Chamberi and Nice, dependencies of the Turin university, have profes- 
sorships of law and medicine, and students of medicine can pass two years of the 
required course in them. Each royal college established at an episcopal see, has 
a faculty of theology for instruction of youth designed for the priesthood. Nearly 
all the chief provincial towns have a professorship of civil law for those intended to 
be notaries or advocates. 

University instruction is divided into five faculties, theology, law, medicine and 
surgery, belles-lettres and philosophy, physical and mathematical science. These 
are subdivided nearly as in the French plan. The most important differences are 
that of the study of canon law, a branch of the law faculty, and that of the some- 
what confused organization of teaching in philosophy. A distinction is made be- 
tween rational and positive philosophy. The course of positive philosophy which 
occupies three years includes but one year of philosophy properly so called, moral ; 
the other three are devoted to various branches of exact sciences. Embraces 
with geometry, general chemistry, mineralogy, zoology and physics, ancient Lit- 
erature and modern Italian. 


Mr. Von Raumer, in his “Italy and the Italians,” remarks: 


A collection of laws for the regulation of schools was printed in 1834. Ac- 
cording to these, the instruction given in the elementary schools is gratuitous. 
The lessons begin and end with prayer. The gymnasiums (collegi) are divided 
into six classes: three junior, one of grammar, one of humanity, and one of 
rhetoric. The branches of instruction and class-books are prescribed. Besides 
the ordinary teachers, every gymnasium has a prefect, who is often changed, and 
whose duty it is to enforce discipline among teachers and scholars, and a spiritual 
dire, Under the last named, the following exercises occur daily. Every morn- 
ing; 1. a quarter of an hour of religious reading; 2. the hymn, Veni creator ; 
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3. according to the season, the Ambrosian hymn, and other extracts from the 
Ufficio della beata Vergine ; 4. mass; 5. hymn of the litanies of the holy vir- 
gin; 6. spiritual instruction; 7. the psalm Laudate Dominum, and a prayer for 
the king. In the afternoon: 1. a quarter of an hour of religious reading; 2. 
hymn and prayer; 3. three quarters of an hour explanation of the catechism. 
The school lasts 34 hours in the forenoon, and 2} hours in the afternoon. Thurs- 
day is a whole holiday. Where the funds of the school are insufficient, a boy in 
the three junior classes pays 15 francs a year, and in the upper classes, 20 francs, 
besides 8 or 12 frances on being promoted from one class toanother. The salaries 
of the teachers are paid partly by the government and partly by the towns, and 
amount to from 750 to 1,200 lire per annum, with some trifling addition in case 
of long service. The retiring pensions also depend on the period of service, but 
the highest pension never exceeds the lowest salary. Where the ability is the 
same, clergymen are always to be preferred. No teacher must cause any thing to 
be printed either in or out of the kingdom without submitting his manuscript first 
to the ordinary censorship, and to the censorship of the riforma. The magistrato 
di riforma isa kind of ministry of public instruction, and has a consiglio di 
riforma under it in every province. Among its other duties, occurs that of pre- 
scribing what books shall be used in instruction, although, in the episcopal semi- 
naries, and some others under the guidance of ecclesiastical orders, such as the 
Jesuits, the Barnabites, &c., it has little influence. 

The scholars of the gymnasiums are not allowed to read any books which have 
not been either given or furnished by the prefect. They are forbidden to swim, 
to frequent theaters, balls, coffee or gaming houses; to perform in private plays, 
and the like; and it is the business of the police to see these prohibitions at- 
tended to. 

There is in Turin one head university, with four faculties ; and there are sec- 
ondary universities (universitd secondarie) in Chamberi, Asti, Mondovi, Nizza, 
Novara, Saluzzo, and Vercelli, either for the study of medicine alone, or for medi- 
cine and jurisprudence together. The universities have no legal right to make 
proposals for the appointment to vacant places, and there is consequently no can- 
vassing. This is by some regarded as an advantage, though it is stated on the 
other hand that hasty and partial nominations are more frequent on this system. 

There are three academical degrees, those of bachelor, licentiate, and laureate ; 
and the holidays are on the whole more frequent than with us. 

The students are not only under strict scientific superintendence, but also under 
the close surveillance of the police. No student is allowed to choose his dwelling 
or leave it without permission of the prefect, who often appoints the place where 
he is to lodge and board. 

Whoever wishes to receive students into his house must undertake the respon- 
sibility for their observance of the laws which regulate their going to mass and 
confession, fasting, and even their clothing and their beards. Neglect of these 
rules is punished by exclusion from the examinations, or from the university 
itself. 

With respect to the great abundance of devotional exercises, I may be per- 
mitted to remark that, though the reference to piety and devotion, as to that 
which should mingle in all sciences and in every action of our lives, be undoubt- 
edly praiseworthy, and for Catholics it is right to prefer Thomas 4 Kempis to 
Ovid as a school-book, I can not help doubting if the constant repetition of these 
prescribed forms be really advisable. Without considering that many must re- 
gard them as mere loss of time, it would be scarcely possible to avoid one of two 
errors—either that of an over-estimation of mere external observances, and a 
consequent disregard of true inward holiness, or an indifference and disgust easily 
excited in young minds, when the highest and holiest subjects become matters of 
daily and mechanical routine. 

In the second place, that the school instruction should devolve wholly on Cath- 
olic clergymen may have one advantage in an economical point of view, since, 
being without families, they are better able to maintain themselves on a small in- 
come; but it ean scarcely escape the objection of bestowing only of one-sided 
education, or avoid the danger of having many branches of instruction under the 
superintendence of those who are themselves little instructed ; unless ecclesias- 
tics should be obliged te devote themselves to studies foreign to their vocation. 
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The existence of a lurking wish to extend and strengthen by this means the 
power and dominion of the church is the more evident, as establishments for edu- 
cation are daily arising, which are entirely withdrawn from temporal influence. 
I repeat that such a system as this appears to me quite as one-sided and disad- 
vantageous as the opposite one. 

In the third place, what is called the philosophical course, is here, still less than 
in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, such as to afford any compensation for the 
meagerness of the education afforded at the gymnasium. How, for instance, can 
a single lesson or lecture a week in Greek grammar make amends for many years’ 
academical study of that difficult language, or afford any preparation for the 
studies of the university, in themselves meagre enough? Besides, there is merely 
a choice offered to the quasi-student, whether he will learn Greek or history. 
Should he prefer history, he must renounce Greek altogether. 

Fourthly, much might be said against the subordinate universities above-men- 
tioned. They were established at a time when the unquiet dispositions of the 
Turin students had turned towards politics, and occasioned much trouble to the 
government, which endeavored to weaken them by scattering them thus over the 
country. It may be doubted, nevertheless, whether this lasting resource against 
a merely temporary evil has proved really effectual. 

It is at all events likely that the number of ignorant students has been thereby 
increased, and the instruction deteriorated from the diminution of the number of 
learned professors. The German universities sometimes exhibit the dangers of 
too much liberty, those of this country the evils of too much restraint. The time 
must come in a young man’s life when even paternal authority must cease—much 
more, then, the discipline of a school. 


Ill. Taz Granp Ducny or Tuscany. 


The means of education provided by the central government, munici- 
pal authorities, or charitable endowment are:—1. infant schools, of 
which, in 1850, there were 22, numbering over 2,000 children. 2. Ele- 
mentary schools, of which there is at least one supported by the com- 
mune, and a number of schools of mutual instruction supported by vol- 
untary associations. In these schools, there is nocharge for tuition. 3. 
Schools for secondary education embracing 4 colleges for nobles, 16 
gymnasiums or classical schools, 16 seminaries or boarding schools for 
girls, called conservatori. The seminary at Florence, has 600 boarders. 
In all of these schools there are over 5,000 students. 4. Three univer- 
sities, viz.: at Pisa, (founded in 1138,) with 580 students; at Siena, 
(founded in 1331,) with 300 students; and at Florence, (called the 
academy, and founded in 1428,) with 230 students. 

Mr. Von Raumer, remarks: “In so highly polished a land as Tus- 
cany, the value of education and instruction has by no means escaped 
the attention of the government and of individuals; yet much still re- 
mains to be done, and schools and universities appear to be very scanty 
in comparison with the number and revenues of the clergy and espe- 
cially of the monks. Indeed, the Italians do not acquire knowledge by 
means of their universities, but in spite of them; and how can govern- 
ments be surprised if many, both old and young, have either no ideas at 
all, or false ones, of passing events, of social relations, states, constitu- 
tions, and governments, since every genuine avenue to science and ex- 
perience is cut off from them by the perverse one-sidedness and silly ap- 
prehension of their rulers !” 
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IV. Sratres oF THE Cuurcu. 


The Roman, or Papal States, or States of the Church are divided 
into 21 provinces, of which those lying west of the Apennines are styled 
Legations, while that of Rome bears the name of Comarca. This ter- 
ritory was at various times,—most of it from 755 to 1273 donated to the 
Holy See. The general supervision of all the educational institutions 
is committed to a Commissioner of Studies, while the local management 
of the elementary schools is assigned to a committee of which the parish 
priest is one. The means of elementary education are very generally 
provided either by parish schools, or by schools conducted by various reli- 
gious orders. Higher education is dispensed -by seven universities, 
several of which are among the oldest in the world. 

The institutions for elementary education in the city of Rome are: 

1. Orphan asylums. Of these there are a large number richly en- 
dowed and well regulated, of which some are for boys and others for girls. 
The San Michael, is supported by the government, and furnishes in- 
struction not only in the elementary studies but in various trades, to 
over 400 orphans of both sexes. In this class of institutions there are 
about 2,000 boys and girls. 

2. Parish schools for poor childreri—established by the rector of the 
parish, assisted by the commission of charitable subsidies. There were 
in 1847, eleven of these schools with about 1,000 scholars, between the 
ages of 5 and 12 years. 

3. Schools conducted by religious orders, devoted by their vows to 
teaching. 

i. Schools conducted by a religious order established by Calasanzio, 
a native of Spain, who opened a free school in Rome, in 1597, which at 
one time numbered over 1,000 poor children in one of the poorest districts 
of the city. He died at the advanced age of 92 years, after his “ Con- 
gregation to the poor” had been erected into a religious order, by the 
pope, the members taking in addition to the vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience, the vow of instruction. The members are called Padri 
Scolapi, and the schools Scolapi, (contracted from schole pie,) or pious 
schools, of which there are now three, with over 1,000 pupils. 

ii. Schools of the Fathers of the Christian doctrine or teaching. This 
religious congregation, devoted to teaching, is composed of a fraternity 
established by Cesare de Bees in 1592, (Congregazione degli Agalisti,) 
and another founded by two priests in 1559. They have two houses, and 
educate about 700 pupils. 

iii. Schools of the Brothers of the Christian doctrine, a fraternity con- 
nected with the order of teachers established by De Lasalle in 1684, in 
France, and transferred to Rome in 1702. As they profess to teach only 
the elementary studies, they are sometimes called the Ignorantelli. 
They have three houses and instruct about 1,200 children without fee 
or reward. 

In these schools, much time is given to religious instruction and ob- 
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servances, and the methods which were once in advance of other schools, 
are now antiquated and formal, to which these fraternities adhere with 
the tenacity of religious faith. 

4. Elementary schools for the gratuitous instruction of poor girls. In 
one of these, the conservatori, sixty girls are boarded, lodged, and in- 
structed ; and as soon as they are of suitable age, are taught to spin, 
weave, make gloves, and other profitable handicrafts. 

5. Regional or district schools. Rome is divided into wards, or dis- 
tricts, in which are maintained, partly at the expense of the gov- 
ernment, and partly by a small charge on the parents, 246 district or 
regional schools, (scholae regionarie,) with about 5,000 children. These 
schools are of three grades—first, those which receive boys and girls 
under five years ; second, those which receive only girls, in which they 
are taught, besides the elementary studies, to sew, knit, and embroider ; 
third, those which receive only boys over five years. In a few of the 
two last grades of schools, the course of studies is extended so as to em- 
brace the studies of our public high schools. 

6. Schools established by individuals and associations—such as the 
school of Prince Massieno in one of the poorest districts of Rome—the 
evening schools established by Casaglio, an engraver in wood, in 1816, 
and extended by others. 

These schools belong to the primary grade, and are intended mainly 
for the poorer classes. 

V. Kinepom or tHe Two Sicixies, 


A system of public instruction was established for this kingdom dur- 
ing its occupancy by the French, embracing the three grades of schools : 
1. primary; 2. secondary ; 3. superior. 

1. The law requires at least one elementary school in every commune, 
for reading, writing, arithmetic, and the catechism. This provision is 
not very generally enforced. There are a number of primary schools 
taught by religious congregations, such as the Christian Brothers, and 
the Fathers Scolapi. In 1847, there were 2,500 primary schools. 

2. Secondary instruction is supplied by 780 gymnasia, or classical 
schools, besides 4 lycea, which confer degrees. There is a large semi- 
nary for girls at Naples, and another at Palermo, besides a number of 
conventual seminaries for female education. 

3. Superior education is dispensed by 4 universities:—at Naples, 
(founded in 1224;) at Catania, (founded in 1445 ;) at Palermo, (founded 
in 1447;) at Messina, (founded in 1838,) with an average attendance 
of about 2,300 pupils. 
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PORTUGAL. 


Tue direction and supervision of public instruction in the kingdom 
of Portugal, is committed to the minister of the home department. 
The system is as follows: 

1. Primary instruction is given through 1,190 elementary schools ; 
some of them conducted on the monitorial, and others on the simultane- 
ous, method. To train teachers for these schools there is one normal 
school, at which the government supports thirty students. 

2. Secondary instruction is imparted through a class of institutions 
called Lycea, (of which there were 27 in 1850,) in which the Portuguese 
and Latin languages, mental and moral philosophy, rhetoric, history 
and geography in reference to the commerce of the country, arithmetic, 
and geometry in their applications to the arts and manufactures. In 
some of the Lycea, located in the principal cities, there are classics 
of theology, the German and Hebrew languages, and commercial law, 
including particularly, insurance, exchange, &c.; while in those located 
in the country, rural economy is introduced. Besides these there are 
350 classical schools. 

3. Superior instruction is given in the university of Coimbra, founded 
in 1279, in which there are five faculties, viz.: of theology, law, medi- 
cine, mathematics and philosophy, and a library of 60,000 volumes. 

4. Special instruction is given in a polytechnic academy, a naval 
academy, a military school, a school of mines, three schools of medicine, 
a school of civil architecture, a school of painting, and several schools 
of design. 

5. There are several institutions for the encouragement of science 
and arts. Among these are, the royal academy at Lisbon, the historical 
society, the national library at Lisbon with 80,000 volumes, the conserv- 
atory of arts, twelve museums of coins, antiquities, and specimens of 
mineralogy, and other departments of natural science, an academy of 
music, and seven botanic gardens. 














SPAIN. 





Amp the revolutions of the government and of the country for the 
last half century, the friends of popular education have not been able, 
till within a few years past, to make much progress in organizing 
a system of elementary schools. The universities, and high schools, 
(many of them in connection with the religious orders) have with diffi- 
culty been kept open for the children of the rich and noble. In 1839, 
under the auspices of an association, including among its members 
and patrons several of the noblest names of Spain, a normal school for 
the training of masters in the Lancasterian system, as pursued in the 
Borough Road School, in London, was established in Madrid. Through 
the agency of teachers trained in this school, many new schools were 
opened in different parts of the country, and new life was infused into 
many schools for poor children connected with convents. In 1849, “on 
the representation of the Minister of Instruction and Public Works, 
respecting the desirableness of giving a new organization to the Nor- 
mal Schools of Elementary Instruction, and in view of the need that 
exists of forming suitable inspectors for this branch of education,” the 
following royal decree was promulged, which we copy from a recent re- 
port of the British and Foreign School Society. 


ROYAL DECREE RELATIVE TO EDUCATION. (1849.) 


Title 1—Of Normal Schools. 


1. The normal schools of elementary instruction shall be limited to 
the following, namely: the central school of Madrid; nine superior 
schools; twenty elementary schools in the Peninsula, and two in the 
Balearic and Canary Islands. 

2. The central normal school shall preserve its actual object and organ- 
ization, and shall also form the superior school for the university district 
of Madrid. The other university districts shall each have its superior 
school stationed in the town where the university exists; but in case 
this should be impracticable, it may be established in another place near 
to it. ‘The towns in the Peninsular where elementary schools are to be 

laced are the following: Alicante, (or, instead of it, Orihuela,) Bada- 
jo, ee Caceres, Ciudad Real, Cordova, Cuenca, Gerona, Guada- 
ajara, Huesca, Iaen, Leon, Lerida, Lugo, Murcia, Orense, Pamplona, 
Santander, Soria, and Vittoria. 
3. The central normal school shall communicate directly with the 
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government; the superior schools shall be under the care of the rectors 
of the universities; and the elementary schools under the directors of 
the institutes, as delegates of the rectors. 

4. The instruction which is to be given in the superior normal 
schools shall continue for three years, and shall embrace the following 
matters: Religion and morals; reading and writing; the grammar of 
the Spanish language, together with some idea of rhetoric, poetry, and 
Spanish literature ; arithmetic in its full extension, with the legal system 
of weights and measures; the elements of algebra; the principles of 
geometry, with their application to the uses of common life; the 
industrial arts, and agriculture ; geography and history, especially of 
Spain; those principles of natural philosophy, chemistry, and natural 
history, which are indispensably necessary for forming a general knowl- 
edge of the phenomena of the universe, and for applying them to the 
more common uses of life ; a practical knowledge of agriculture ; peda- 
gogy, or the general principles of education, and methods of teaching. 

5. In the normal elementary schools the period of teaching shall be for 
two years, and the following matters shall be embraced: Religion and 
morals ; reading and writing ; Spanish grammar; arithmetic, with the 
system of weights and measures; the elements of geometry ; lineal 
drawing ; the principles of geography, and a sketch of the history of 
Spain; some ideas of agriculture; and knowledge of the methods of 
teaching. 

6. The programme of studies in the superior schools shall be formed 
on a plan to meet, as far as possible, the convenience of those who have 
studied two years in the elementary schools, so that they may pass 
their third year in them. 

7. In the superior schools there shall be both internal and external 
pupils; the elementary schools shall only have external pupils. The 
age of entering in reference to becoming a candidate for a mastership 
in the normal schools shall not be under seventeen, nor over twenty-five. 

8. There shall be in each superior normal school a head master, with 
an annual salary of 10,000 rials, (£100*;) a second master, with 8,000 
rials; and a third, with 7,000 ; a director of the practical school, with a 
salary corresponding to that of a superior master, according to the 
royal decree of the 23d of September, 1847; an assistant or usher to 
the director, with half the salary assigned to the said master ; an eccle- 
siastic intrusted with the instruction of morals and religion, with 2,000 
rials of gratification, and the assistants that may be required. 

9. In the normal elementary schools there shall be a chief master, 
with 8,000 rials a year of salary; a director of the practical school and 
his ushers, with the same salaries as those with the same names as 
already mentioned for the normal superior schools; the ecclesiastic for 
the instruction of religion and morals, with a salary of 1,500 rials; 
and the necessary assistants. 

10. The appointment of masters shall be by the government, through 
means of a public exhibition or trial, giving, notwithstanding, a prefer- 
ence to those now actually holding these situations. The directors of 
the practical schools, and their assistants, shall be appointed by the 
several town councils, according to the form prescribed for the ordinary 
schools. 

11. In order that the instruction in agriculture may be conveniently 
given in the normal superior schools, and may be extended afterward 
to the other schools in a uniform manner, the masters that may be 
named for this object shall come in the first place to Madrid, with the 





* 100 reales de vellon are about equal to £1, or $5,00. 
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enjoyment of their salaries in the form of a pension, in order that they 
may, for the time judged necessary, make a special study of this science, 
and acquire the other branches of knowledge connected with it, unless 
they should previously possess all the knowledge required in this par- 
ticular branch. 

12. By the 11th article of the law, dated 21st July, 1838, all the 
provinces of the kingdom are under obligation to contribute to the sup- 
port of these normal schools, and also a certain sum is assigned for the 
same purpose in the general budget of the state. ‘The respective quotas 
of the expenses incurred by these establishments shall be as follows: 
The province of Madrid shall contribute 12,000 rials annually; the 
provinces of the first class 8,000; those of the second class, 7,000 ; and 
those of the third, 6,000 ‘The government shall contribute a sum 
equal to the salaries of the directors and second masters of the supe- 
rior schools, together with all the costs of the central school. Each 
province shall contribute for the support of two pupils in the superior 
school of their respective districts, a sum equal to that contributed by 
the government to each establishment, according to their respective 
localities. ‘The expenses of school materials and attendants shall be 
paid by the provinces severally where the schouls are settled, whether 
superior or elementary. ‘To aid in these expenses, each establishment 
shall be entitled to the matriculation fees of the students, and the con- 
tributions of the children. The practical schools attached to the nor- 
mal schools shall continue to be supported as they hitherto have been, 
by the several town councils. ‘The preservation of the buildings in 
proper repair shall be the duty of the same councils. 


Title 11.—Of the Conditions and Examinations for obtaining the 
Situation of a Master. 


13. Every candidate for the situation of master in the elementary 
schools must have studied two years in some one of the normal schools 
of the two classes. 

14. Every candidate for the situation of master in the superior schools 
must have studied a third year in one of the schools of the same class. 

15. Every candidate for an elementary school, the salary of which 
ascends to 4,000 rials, must obtain the title of a superior master. 

16. In future the examinations for a superior school shall take place 
only in schools of this class. ‘Those for an elementary school shall be 
held as hitherto, in any of the provinces. 


Title I11.—Of Inspectors. 


17. In each province there shall be a school inspector, named by the 
government. Candidates for this office must have studied three years 
in the central, or in one of the superior schools, and have acted as a 
master for at least five years. At present all the directors and masters 
of the existing or suppressed normal schools shall be eligible for this 
situation. 

18. he salaries of the inspectors shall be, in the provinces of the 
first class, 10,000 rials ; in those of the second class, 9,000; and in those 
of the third, 8,000; they shall also be paid traveling expenses, and 
these shall be considered equal to one-third of their annual salary. 
Both the salaries and the traveling expenses of the inspectors shall be 
paid by the provinces, and shall be included in their budgets. 

19. ‘The provincial inspectors shall be, ez-officio, members of the 
Superior Commission of Primary Instruction in their respective provinces. 

20. The said inspectors, in those provinces where a normal elementary 
school is situated, shall be under obligation to teach in the same, at 
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certain times of the year, such branches as shall be assigned to them. 
ead shall also supply the places of directors during their absence or 
illness. 

21. There shall be likewise six general inspectors, named and paid by 
the government, having each the salary of 12,000 rials. To obtain the 
office of inspector-general the candidates must have held the situation 
=! — of a superior normal school, or that of master in the central 
school. 

22. The principal object of the general inspectors shall be to visit 
the normal schools, and the ordinary schools in the capitals of the prov- 
inces. They shall also attend to all the commissions intrusted to them 
by the government for the general advancementof elementary instruction. 

23. ‘The inspectors, both general and provincial, are prohibited from 
holding either a public or a private school, or of acting as masters in 
any establishment, except as is stated in Article 20. 


Title 1V.—Of the Secretaries of the Superior Commissions of Ele- 
mentary Instruction. 


24. The secretaries of the superior commission of elementary 
instruction shall be appointed, as vacancies occur, from the masters who 
have obtained the title to a superior school. The government shall 
name them from a list of three proposed by said commissioners. Their 
office shall he considered incompatible with any other employment, 
including that of a master in any of the schools. 

25. The salaries of the secretaries shall be, in Madrid, 12,000 rials ; in 
provinces of the first class, 9,000; in those of the second, 8,000; and in 
those of the'third, 7,000. They shall defray the costs of their own sta- 
tionery, but not those of postage or printing. These salaries and com- 
mission expenses shall be, as heretofore, a provincial charge. 

26. In extraordinary cases, and when demanded by authority, or the 
provincial commission, the secretaries may be employed to visit any par- 
ticular school, but so as to be absent not more than fifteen days. 

27. Regulations and special directions shall be made to fix the rou- 
tine of the schools, the powers and duties of the inspectors, and all 
other necessary points for the suitable fulfillment of this decree. 


























SCOTLAND. 





Tue parochial schools of Scotland have been the pride of her own peo- 
ple and the admiration of enlightened men in all countries. The founda- 
tions of the system were laid in 1494. In that year it was enacted by 
the Scotch Parliament, that all barons and substantial freeholders 
throughout the realm should send their children to school from the age 
of six to nine years, and then to other seminaries to be instructed in the 
laws; that the country might be possessed of persons properly qualified 
to discharge the duties of sheriffs, and to fill other civil offices. Those 
who neglected to comply with the provisions of this statute were sub- 
jected to a penalty of £20. In 1560, John Knox and his compeers hold 
the following memorable language, in the “ First Book of Discipline,” pre- 
sented to the nobility. 


“ Seeing that God has determined that his kirk here on earth shall be taught, 
not by angels, but by men; and seeing that men are born ignorant of God and 
of godliness ; and seeing, also, that he ceaseth to illuminate men miraculously, 
of necessity it is, that your honors be most careful for the virtuous education 
and godly up-bringing of the youth of this realm. For as they must succeed to 
us, so we ought to be careful that they have knowledge, and erudition to profit 
and comfort that which ought to be most dear to us, to wit, the kirk and 
spouse of our Lord Jesus Christ. Of necessity, therefore, we judge it, that 
every several kirk have one schoolmaster appointed ; such an one, at least, as 
is able to teach grammar and the Latin tongue, if the town be of any reputation. 
And further, we think it expedient, that in every notable town, there should be 
erected a college, in which the arts at least of rhetoric and logic, together with 
the tongues, be read by sufficient masters, for whom honest stipends must be 
appointed; as also that provision be made for those that are poor, and not able 
by themselves or their friends, to be sustained at letters. 

The rich and potent may not be permitted to suffer their children to spend 
their youth in a vain idleness, as heretofore they have done; but they must be 
exhorted, and, by the censure of the kirk, compelled to dedicate their sons by good 
exercises to the profit of the kirk, and commonwealth ; and this they must do, 
because they are able. The children of the poor must be supported and sus- 
tained on the charge of the kirk, trial being taken whether the spirit of docility 
bein them found, ornot. If they be found apt to learning and letters, then may 
they not be permitted to reject learning, but must be charged to continue their 
study, so that the commonwealth may have some comfort by them; and for this 
purpose, must discreet, grave, and learned men be appointed to visit schools, for 
the trial of their exercise, profit, and continuance; to wit, the ministers and 
elders, with the best learned men in every town. A certain time must be ap- 
pointed to reading and learning the catechism, and a certain time to grammar 
and to the Latin tongue, and a certain time to the arts of philosophy and the 
other tongues, and a certain time to that study in which they intend chiefly to 
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travel for the profit of the commonwealth; which time being expired, the chil- 
dren should either proceed to further knowledge, or else they must be set to 
some handicraft, or to some other profitable exercise.” 
In 1615, an act of the Privy Council of Scotland empowered the bish- 
ops, along with the majority of the landlords or heritors, to establish a 
school in every parish in their respective dioceses, and to assess the 
lands for that purpose. This act of the privy council was confirmed by 
an act of the Scotch Parliament, in 1633; and under its authority, schools - 
were established in the lower and the more cultivated districts of the 
country. But the system was still far from being complete; and the 
means of obtaining elementary instruction continued so very deficient, 
that it became necessary to make a more complete and certain provision 
for the establishment of schools. This was done by the famous act of 
1696, the preamble of which states, that “ Our Sovereign Lord, consider- 
ing how prejudicial the want of schools in many places has been, and how 
beneficial the establishing and settling thereof will be to this church and 
kingdom, therefore, his Majesty, with advice and consent, &c.” The act 
went on to order, that a school be established, and a schoolmaster ap- 
pointed in every parish ; and it further ordered that the landlords should 
be obliged to build a school-house, and a dwelling-house for the use of 
the master; and that they should pay him a salary, exclusive of the y) 
fees of his scholars; which should not fall short of 5/. 11s. 1d. a year, nor 
exceed 111. 2s. 2d. The power of nominating and appointing the school- 
master was vested in the landlords and the minister of the parish; and 
they were also invested with the power of fixing the fees to be paid him 
by the scholars. The general supervision of the schools was vested in 
the presbyteries iN which they are respectively situated ; who have also 
the power of censuring, suspending, and dismissing the masters, without 
their sentence being subject to the review of any other tribunal. 
It has been usually expected that a Scotch parish schoolmaster, be- 
sides being a person of unexceptionable character, should be able to in- 
struct his pupils in the reading of English, in the arts of writing and 
arithmetic, the more common and useful branches of practical mathematics, 
and that he should be possessed of such classical attainments as might 
qualify him for teaching Latin and the rudiments of Greek. | 
It would be no easy matter to exaggerate the beneficial effects of the > 
elementary instruction obtained at parish schools, on the habits and indus- 
try of the people of Scotland. It has given to that part of the empire an 
importance to which it has no claim, either from fertility of soil or amount 
of population. The universal diffusion of schools, and the consequent 
education of the people, have opened to all classes paths to wealth, honor 
and distinction. Persons of the humblest origin have raised themselves 
to the highest eminence in every walk of ambition, and a spirit of fore- 
thought and energy, has been widely disseminated. 
At the period when the act of 1696 was passed, Scotland, which had 
suffered greatly from misgovernment and religious persecutions under the 
reigns of Charles II. and his brother, James II., was in the most unprosper- 
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ous condition. There is a passage in one of the discourses of the cele- 
brated Scotch patriot, Fletcher of Saltoun, written in 1698, only two 
years after the act for the establishment of parochial schools had been 
passed, that sets the wretched state of the country in the most striking 
point of view. 

“There are, at this day in Scotland, besides a great many families very 
meanly provided for by the church boxes, with others who, by living upon bad 
food, fall into various diseases, two hundred thousand people begging from door 
to door. These are not only no way advantageous, but a very grievous burden 
to so poor a country. And although the number of them be, perhaps, double to 
what it was formerly, by reason of this present great distress, yet in all times 
there has been about a hundred thousand of these vagabonds, who have lived 
without any regard or subjection, either to the laws of the land, or even those 
of God and nature. No magistrate could ever discover which way one in a 
hundred of these wretches died, or that ever they were baptized. Many mur- 
ders have been discovered amongst them; and they are a most unspeakable 
oppression to poor tenants, who, if they do not give bread, or some kind of pro- 
vision, to perhaps forty such villains in a day, are sure to be insulted by them. 
In years of plenty many thousands of them meet together in the mountains, 
where they feast and riot for many days; and at country weddings, markets, 
burials, and other the like public occasions, they are to be seen, both men and 
women, perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting together. These 
are such outrageous disorders, that it were better for the nation they were sold 
for the gallies or the West Indies, than that they should continue any longer to 
be a burden and a curse upon us.” 

No country ever rose so rapidly from so frightful an abyss. In the au- 
tumn circuits or assizes for tlie year 1757, no one person was found guilty, 
in any part of the country, of a capital crime. And now, notwithstanding 
the increase of population, and a vast influx of paupers from Ireland, 
there are very few beggars in the country; nor has any assessment been 
imposed for the support of the poor, except in some of the large towns, 
and in the counties adjoining England; and even there it is so light as 
scarcely to be felt. This is a great and signal change. We can not, in- 
deed, go quite so far as those who ascribe it entirely to the establishment 
of the parochial system of education. It is, no doubt, most true, that this 
system has had great influence in bringing about the change; but much 
must also be ascribed to the establishment of a regular and greatly im- 
proved system of government ; to the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions, 
by the act of 1748; and to the introduction of what may, in its applica- 
tion to the vast majority of cases, be truly said to be a system of speedy, 
cheap and impartial justice. Certainly, however, it was the diffusion of 
education that enabled the people to avail themselves of these advan- 
tages; and which has, in consequence, led to a far more rapid improve- 
ment than has taken place in any other European country. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland has ever taken an 
active interest in the parochial schools. Immediately after the passage 
of the act of 1696, the Presbyteries were instructed to carry it into effect, 
and Synods, to make particular inquiry that it was done. In 1704, the 
Assembly undertook to supply schools to such part of the highlands and 
islands as could not be benefited by the act of 1696. In 1705, ministers 
were ordered to see that no parents neglected the teaching of their chil- 
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dren to read. In 1706, it was recommended to such assettled schoolmas- 
ters, “to prefer men who had passed their course at colleges and univer- 
sities, and have taken their degrees, to such as have not.” In 1707, 
Synods and Presbyteries were directed to send into the General Assem- 
bly returns of the means and condition of the parochial schools. 

The internal dissensions of Scotland and other causes, however, with- 
drew the public attention from the schools; and the advance of society in 
other respects, and the want of a corresponding advance in the wages of 
teachers, and the internal improvement of the schools, all combined to sink 
the condition of parochial education. In 1794, the General Assembly be- 
came roused to the subject. Visitation of the schools was enjoined on the 
clergy ; and they were particularly instructed to inquire into the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers. In 1802, the Assembly issued the following dec- 
laration, &c.: , 


“ That parochial schoolmasters, by instilling into youth the principles of reli- 
gion and morality, and solid and practical instruction, contribute to the im- 
provement, order, and success of people of all ranks; and are therefore well 
entitled to public encouragement: ‘That from the decrease in the value of money, 
their emoluments have descended below the gains of a day laborer: That 
it has been found impossible to procure persons properly qualified to fill paro- 
chial schools: That the whole order is sinking into a state of depression hurt- 
ful to their usefulness: That itis desirable that some means be devised to hold 
forth inducements to men of good principles and talents to undertake the office 
of parochial schoolmasters: And that such men would prove instrumental in 
counteracting the operations of those who may now, and afterward, attempt to 
poison the minds of the rising generation with principles inimical to religion, 
order, and the constitution in church and state.” 


In consequence of this declaration by the Church of Scotland, and of the 
complaints which were sent up from all parts of the country, Parliament, 
in the course of the next session, passed the famous act of 1803, which or- 
dains as follows: 


** That, in terms of the act of 1696, a school be established, and a schoolmas- 
ter appointed in every parish, the salary of the schoolmaster not to be under 
three hundred marks, (16/. 13s. 4d.,) nor above four hundred, (22/. 4s. 5d.:) That 
in large parishes, where one parochial school can not be of any effectual benefit, 
it shall be competent for the heritors and minister to raise a salary of six hun- 
dred marks, (33/. 6s.8d.,) and to divide the same among two or more schoolmas- 
ters, as circumstances may require: That in every parish the heritors shall 
provide a school-house, and a dwelling-house for the schoolmaster, together 
with a piece of ground for a garden, the dwelling-house to consist of not more 
than two apartments, and the piece of ground to contain not less than one- 
fourth of a Scots acre; except in parishes where the salary has been raised to 
six hundred marks, in which the heritors shall be exempted from providing 
school-houses, dwelling-houses, and gardens: That the foregoing sums shall 
continue to be the salaries of parochial schoolmasters till the end of twenty-five 
years, when they shall be raised to the average value of not less than one chal- 
der and a half of oatmeal, and not more than two chalders; except in parishes 
where the salaries are divided among two or more schoolmasters, in which case 
the whole sum so divided shall be raised to the value cf three chalders ; and so 
toties quoties at the end of every twenty-five years, unless altered by parliament: 
That none of the provisions of this act shall apply to parishes, which consist of 
a royal burgh, or part of a royal burgh: That the power of electing schoolmas- 
ters continue with the heritors and minister, a majority of whom shall also de- 
termine what branches of education are most necessary and important for the 
parish, and shall from time to time fix the school-fees as they shall deem expe- 
dient: That the presbyteries of the church shall judge whether candidates for 
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schools — the necessary qualifications, shall continue to superintend paro- 
chial schools, and shall be the sole judges in all charges against schoolmas- 
ters, without appeal or review.” 


In the year 1828, as the statute had provided, a small addition was 
made to the emoluments of the parochial schoolmasters, the maximum 
salary having been increased to 34/. 4s. 4d., and the minimum to 
251. 13s. 3d. 

The deplorable scenes of outrage and murder, which occurred in the 
streets of Edinburgh on the Ist of January, 1812, made the city clergy 
anxious to devise some means for diminishing the mass of crime and 
misery which was then brought to light. Thescheme first proposed, and 
carried into execution, was to establish sabbath schools in all the parishes 
within the royalty, to which they gave the name of the Parochial Institu- 
tions for Religious Education. It was soon found, however, that the use- 
fulness of these institutions was greatly limited, in consequence of a very 
great number of the children, for whose benefit they were intended, being 
unable to read. It was therefore proposed that, in connection with the 
sabbath schools, a day school should be established, which was accord- 
ingly opened on the 29th of April, 1813. This day school took the name 
of the Edinburgh Sessional School, from the circumstance of its being 
superintended by a minister or an elder from each kirk-session* in the city. 
The object of this school is to give instruction to the children of the poor 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Five gratis scholars may be recom- 
mended by each kirk-session ; but the charge to all the others is sixpence 
per month. For many years the average attendance has been about 
500; so that the school-fees, together with occasional donations, and a 
small share of the collections made annually at the church doors for the 
parochial institutions, have hitherto been sufficient to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the school. At first, no particular regulations were laid 
down for conducting the Sessional School; but after some years, the 
system of Dr. Bell was partially introduced. In the year 1819, circum- 
stances led Mr. John Wood, Sheriff-deputy of the county of Peebles, to 
take an interest in the institution; and that benevolent individual began 
by degrees to give so much of his time and attention to it, that it soon be- 
came almost identified with his name. Under his superintendence, a 
large and commodious school-house was erected, and the system of 
teaching entirely re-modeled. In the latter department of his meritori- 
ous labors, Mr. Wood did not adopt the particular views of any one wri- 
ter on education, but collected from all what he thought useful, and ar- 
ranged it into a method of his own. So judicious is this plan of tuition, 
that it has not only been crowned with complete success in the Sessional 





* A kirk-session is the lowest ecclesiastical court in Scotland, and consists of the clergymen of 
each congregation, with a small number of lay elders: it generally meets on Sunday, after public 
worship. The next court, in point of judicial authority, is the presbytery, which consists of all the 
clergymen within a certain district, with a lay elder from each congregation : this court meets once 
a month. All the presbyteries within given bounds, form a still higher court, called a synod, which 
meets twice in the year. The General Assembly is the supreme judicial and legislative court of 
the Church of Scotland ; it consists of clerical and lay representatives from the several presbyteries, 
of a lay elder from each royal burgh, and of a Commissioner to represent his Majesty, and holds its 
sittings at Edinburgh, once a year, for about a fortnight. 
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School, but has been introduced, either partially, or entirely, into many 
other public and private seminaries, and has, in fact, given a new im- 
pulse to the work of elementary instruction throughout Scotland. 

In 1837 the Sessional School was, with the approbation of Mr. Wood, 
constituted the Normal School of the General Assembly, and persons in- 
tending to offer themselves as teachers in schools aided by the Education 
Committee, were furnished with opportunities of conducting classes daily, 
and of being instructed with pupils of the same standing with themselves. 
Previous to this movement, in 1835, the Educational Society of Glasgow 
had been formed, among other purposes, “ for the training of teachers for 
juvenile schools.” In 1842, both of these institutions were placed under 
the direction of the Educational Committee of the Church of Scotland, 
and the Committee of Council on Education, in that year, made a grant of 
$50,000 toward providing a new building for the Normal School at 
Edinburgh, and completing a building already commenced for the Nor- 
mal School at Glasgow. .The two buildings cost about $130,000. In the 
same year the General Assembly appointed a superintendent to visit the 
schools aided by the education committee, and voted to aid in the erection 
of not less than five hundred new schools in connection with destitute 
parishes. 

In 1841, William Watson, Sheriff-substitute of Aberdeenshire, com- 
menced a system of Industrial Schools in Aberdeen, which embraced 
within its comprehensive grasp, all classes of idle, vagrant children, and 
in its beneficent operation, cleansed in two years a large town and county 
of juvenile criminals and beggars. Out of this experiment has grown 
the system of Ragged and Industrial Schools, which are now found in 
many of the large towns of England, Scotland and Ireland. 

The permanent support of public, and in some cases, free schools, is 
provided for in certain localities by the income of funds left by will or do- 
nation for this purpose. It has been estimated that the annual income 
of these funds amounts to near $100,000. 

There are a number of local societies, such as that for “ Propagating 
Christian Knowledge,” founded in 1701, the Gaelic School Society, that of 
Inverness, Ayrshire, &c., instituted for the purpose of supplying destitute 
parishes with schools, and of aiding those already established. The sums 
annually appropriated by the societies, amount to about $75,000. 

The Church of Scotland and the Free Church of Scotland, together, 
appropriate, out of permanent funds and contributions collected in the 
churches for this purpose, the sum of $50,000 in aid of schools in destitute 
parishes, and in educating teachers for the parochial schools generally. 

In 1836, the sum of $50,000 was voted by Parliament in aid of private 
subscriptions for the erection of school-houses, and the establishment of 
Model Schools. 

Notwithstanding all these efforts, the extension of the system of paro- 
chial schools has not kept up with the growth of the population, espe- 
cially in the manufacturing towns, and the quality of the education given 
has not met the demands of educated and wealthy families. 
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One of the most interesting facts in the history of parochial schools in 
Scotland, wherever they were adequately maintained, was the attend- 
ance in them of children from families widely separated in outward cir- 
cumstances—the rich and the poor, the laborer with his hands and the 
laborer with his head. The presence of the children of the better edu- 
cated and wealthier classes gave importance to the school in the estimation 
of the poor, and raised the whole tone and standard of manners and intel- 
lectual culture within the school and village. It created, too, a bond of 
union in society, which is thus beautifully noticed by Lord Brougham, 
(then Henry Brougham,) in some remarks at a public dinner in Edin- 
burgh, in 1825. 

“ A public school, like the Old High School of Edinburgh, is invaluable, and for 
what is itso? It is because men of the highest and lowest rank in society 
send their children to be educated together. The oldest friend I have in the 
world, your worthy Vice President, and myself, were at the High School of 
Edinburgh together, and in the same class along with others, who still possess 
our friendship, and some of them in a rank of life still higher than his. One of 
them was a nobleman, who is now in the House of Peers; and some of them 
were sons of shopkeepers in the lowest parts of the Cowgate of Edinburgh— 
shops of the most inferior description—and one or two of them were the sons of 
menial servants in the town. There they were, sitting side by side, giving and 
taking places from each other, without the slightest impression on the part of 
my noble friends of any superiority on their parts to the other boys, or any ideas 
of inferiority on the part of the other boys to them; and this is my reason for 
preferring the Old High School of Edinburgh to other, and what may be 
termed more patrician schools, however well regulated or conducted.” * * 

Another distinguished pupil of this school remarks: “ Several circum- 
stances distinguished the High School beyond any other which I attended : 
for instance, variety of ranks; for 1 used to sit between a youth of a 
ducal family and the son of a poor cobler.” This fact will distinguish 
good public schools of a superior grade, provided they are cheap, every 
where. The High School, like the parochial schools of Scotland, gener- 
ally is nota free school, but the quarterly charge for tuition is small as 
compared with the actual cost of instruction in private institutions of the 
same grade. The fees payable in advance are £1. 1s. per quarter. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of the liberal education 
suitable to boys, from eight to sixteen years of age. 

In connection with this mention of the High School of Edinburgh, we 
will introduce a few historical facts, which point back to a very early 
period for the origin of the system of parochial schools in Scotland. The 
funds out of which the edifice now occupied by the high school was built, 
and which was completed in 1829, at an expense of £34,199, were derived, 
in part, from endowments belonging to the Abbey of Holyrood, founded 
by David I., in 1236, with which this school was connected as early as 
1500. The school came into the management of the magistrates of 
Edinburgh in 1566. Prior to that, a grammar school had existed in the 
Cannongate, under the charge of the friars of the same monastery, “ past 
the memorie of man,” as is stated in a memorial to the privy council, in 
1580. In the year 1173, Perth and Stirling had their school, of which 
the monks of Dumfernline were directors. Authentic records introduce 
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us to similar institutions in the towns of Aberdeen and Ayr. The schools 
in the county of Roxburgh were under the care of the monks of Kelso 
as early as 1241; those of St. Andrew, in 1233; and those of Montrose, in 
1329. 

The success of the school system of Scotland is to be attributed to their 
being erected on a permanent and conspicuous foundation, and to that 
particular constitution which made the situation of the teacher desirable 
to young men of education, for its competent salary, permanence, and so- 
cial consideration. Of the three modes of providing for popular instruc- 
tion,—that in which the scholars pay every thing, and the public nothing ; 
that in which the public pay every thing by a tax on property, or by 
avails of permanent funds, and the scholars nothing; and that in which 
the burden is shared by both,—the latter was adopted in the original plan 
of the Scotch schools. The existence of the school was not left to chance 
or charity, but was permanently fixed by law on every parish. The 
school edifice and the residence of the teacher were to be provided for by 
public assessment, as much as the church, or the public road, or bridge. 
The salary of the teachers was so far fixed by law, that it could not sink 
below the means of a respectable maintenance according to the standard 
of living in a majority of the country parishes. 

Dr. Chalmers, in his valuable “ Considerations on the System of Paro- 
chial Schools in Scotland,” thus notices some of the peculiarities of the 
system : 

“ The universality of the habit of education in our Lowland parishes, is cer- 
tainly a very striking fact; nor do we think that the mere lowness of the price 
forms the whole explanation of it. There is more than may appear at first 
sight, in the very circumstance of a marked and separate edifice, standing vis- 
ibly out to the eye of the people, with its familiar and oft-repeated designation. 
There is also much in the constant residence of a teacher, moving through the 
people of his locality, and of recognized office and distinction amongst them. 
And perhaps there is most of all in the tie which binds the locality itself to the 
parochial seminary, that has long stood as the place of repair, for the successive 
young belonging to the parish; for it is thus that one family borrows its prac- 
tice from another—and the example spreads from house to house, till it embraces 
the whole of the assigned neighborhood—and the act of sending their children 
to the school, passes at length into one of the tacit, but well-understood propri- 
eties of the vicinage—and new families just fall, as if by infection, into the habit 
of the old ones—so as, in fact, to give a kind of firm, mechanical certainty to 
the operation of a habit, from which it were violence and singularity to depart, 
and in virtue of which, education has acquired a universality in Scotland, 
which is unknown in the other countries of the world.” 

The best minds of Scotland are at this time directed to a re-construc- 
tion of the system of parochial schools, or to such an extension of its bene- 
fits, as will reach at once, the wants of the large towns, and of the sparsely 
populated parishes. Among the plans set forth, we have seen nothing 
more complete than the following, which is signed by some of the most 
distinguished names in Scotland. 

“The subscribers of this document, believing that the state of Scotland and 
the general feeling of its inhabitants justify and demand the legislative estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive plan of national education, have determined that 


an effort shall be made to unite the friends of this great cause on principles at 
once so general and so definite as to form a basis for practical legislation ; and 
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with this view, they adopt the following resolutions, and recommend them to the 
consideration of the country :— 

1. That while it might be difficult to describe, with a near approach to sta- 
tistical precision, the exact condition of Scotland at this moment in regard to 
education, there can be no doubt that, as a people, we have greatly sunk from 
our former elevated position among educated nations, and that a large propor- 
tion of our youth are left without education, to grow up in an ignorance misera- 
ble to themselves and dangerous to society; that this state of matters is the 
more melancholy, as this educational destitution is found chiefly among the 
masses of our crowded cities, in our manufacturing and mining districts, and 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, where the people are not likely spon- 
taneously to provide instruction for themselves; that the quality of education, 
even where it does exist, is often as defective as its quantity; and that this is a 
state of things requiring an immediate remedy. 

2. That the subscribers hold it to be of vital and primary importance that 
sound religious instruction be communicated to all the youth of the land by 
teachers duly qualified; and they express this conviction in the full belief that 
there will never be any enlargement of education in Scotland, on a popular and 
national basis, which will not carry with it an extended distribution of religious 
instruction; while, from the strong religious views entertained by the great 
mass of the people of this country, and the interest which they take in the mat- 
ter of education, the subscribers can see in the increase of knowledge only an 
enlargement of the desire and of the capacity to communicate a full religious 
education to the generation whose parents have participated in this advantage. 

3. That the parish schools of Scotland are quite inadequate to the educa- 
tional wants of the country, and are defective and objectionable in consequence 
of the smallness of the class invested with the patronage, the limited portion of 
the community from which the teachers are selected, the general inadequacy 
of their remuneration, and the system of management applicable to the schools, 
inferring as it does the exclusive control of church courts; that a general sys- 
tem of national education, on a sound and popular basis, and capable of com- 
municating instruction to all classes of the community, is urgently called for; 
and that provision should be made to include in any such scheme, not only all 
the parish schools, but also all existing schools, wherever they are required by 
the necessities of the population, whose supporters may be desirous to avail 
themselves of its advantages. 

4. That the teachers appointed under the system contemplated by the subscri- 
bers should not be required by law to subscribe any religious test; that Normal 
Schools for the training of teachers should be established ; that, under a general 
arrangement for the examination of the qualifications of schoolmasters, the pos- 
session of a license of certificate of qualification should be necessary to entitle 
a teacher to become a candidate for any school under the national system; and 
that provision should be made for the adequate remuneration of all teachers 
who may be so appointed. 

5. That the duty and responsibility of communicating religious instruction to 
children have, in the opinion of the subscribers, been committed by God to their 
parents, and through hens to such teachers as they may choose to intrust with 
that duty; that in the numerous schools throughout Scotland, which have been 
founded and supported by private contribution, the religious element has al- 
ways held a prominent place; and that, were the power of selecting the masters, 
fixing the branches to be taught, and managing the schools, at present vested 
by law in the Heritors of Scotland and the Presbyteries of the Established 
Church, to be transferred to the heads of families under a national system of 
education, the subscribers would regard such an arrangement as affording not 
only a basis of union for the great mass of the people of this country, but a far 
better security than any that at present exists both for a good secular and a 
good Christian education. 

6. That in regard to a legislative measure, the subscribers are of opinion, 
with the late lamented Dr. Chalmers, that ‘ there is no other method of extri- 
cation,’ from the difficulties with which the question of education in connection 
with religion is encompassed in this country, than the plan suggested by him 
as the only practicable one,—namely, ‘ That in any public measure for helping 
on the education of the people, government [should] abstain from introducing 
the element of religion at all into their part of the scheme, and this, not because 
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they held the matter to be insignificant—the contrary might be strongly ex- 
pressed in the preamble of their act—but on the ground that, in the present di- 
vided state of the Christian world, they would take no cognizance of, just be- 
cause they would attempt no control over, the religion of applicants for aid— 
leaving this matter entire to the parties who had to do with the erection and 
management of the schools which they had been called upon to assist. A 
grant by the State upon this footing might be regarded as being appropriately 
and exclusively the expression of their value for a good secular education.’ 

7. That in order to secure the confidence of the people of Scotland generally 
in a national system of education, as well as to secure its efficiency, the following 
should be its main features:—1st, That Local Boards should be established, 
the members to be appointed by popular election, on the principle of giving the 
franchise to all male heads of families being householders; and with these 
Boards should lie the selection of masters, the general management of the 
schools, and the right, without undue interference with the master, to direct the 
branches of education to be taught. 2d, That there should be a general su- 
perintending authority, so constituted as to secure the public confidence, and 
to be responsible to the country through Parliament, which, without supersed- 
ing the Local Boards, should see that their duties are not neglected—prevent 
abuses from being perpetrated through carelessness or design—check extrava- 
gant expenditure—protect the interests of all parties—collect and preserve the 
general statistics of education—and diffuse throughout the country, by commu- 
nication with the local boards, such knowledge on the subject of education, 
and such enlightened views, as their authoritative position, and their command 
of aid from the highest intellects in the country, may enable them to commu- 
nicate. 

Were such a system adopted, the subscribers are of opinion that it would be 
quite unnecessary either for the legislature or any central authority to dictate 
or control the education to be imparted in the National Schools, or to prescribe 
any subject to be taught, or book to be used; and should a measure founded on 
these suggestions become law, not only would the subscribers feel it to be their 
duty, but they confidently believe the ministers and religious communities in 
the various localities would see it to be theirs, to use all their influence in pro- 
moting such arrangements as, in the working of the plan, would effectually se- 
cure a sound religious education to the children attending the schools.” 


In September, 1847, on the invitation of an educational association of 
Glasgow, a large meeting of teachers from various parts of Scotland was 
convened in the High School of Edinburgh, and “the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland” was formed. The following is the preamble of the 
constitution : 


“ As the office of a public teacher is one of great responsibility, and of much 
importance to the welfare of the community; as it requires for its right dis- 
charge, a considerable amount of professional acquirements and skill; and as 
there is no organized body in Scotland, whose duty it is to ascertain and cer- 
tify the qualifications of those intending to enter upon this office, and whose at- 
testation shall be a sufficient recommendation to the individual, and guarantee 
to his employers; it is expedient that the teachers of Scotland, agreeably to the 
practice of other liberal professions, should unite forthe purpose of supplying 
this defect in the educational arrangements of the country, and thereby of in- 
creasing their efficiency, improving their condition, and raising the standard of 
education in general.” 


Among the modes of advancing the objects of the Institute, are speci- 
fied “the dissemination of a knowledge of the theory and practice of 
education by means of public lectures, and the institution of libraries.” 
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The Normal School at Edinburgh originated in 1826, when the Educa- 
tion Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
placed a few teachers appointed to their schools in the Highlands, at one 
of their best conducted schools in Edinburgh, for a short course of prepar- 
atory training. In 1838, the Sessional School of Tron Parish, was trans- 
ferred to that Committee, to enable them to pursue this plan with more 
convenience and effect. It was the best model elementary school in Scot- 
land, and it was used, as much as possible, to all the intents of a normal 
seminary for teachers, under the care of the Assembly Committee, down 
to the year 1845, when the new building in Castle Place, built expressly 
for a Normal School, was occupied for the same purpose, with a model 
school constituted of children from the immediate neighborhood. 

In the mean time, an Institution had been established in Glasgow, 
mainly through the efforts of Mr. Stow, and an association, called the, 
Glasgow Education Society, for the purpose of “training” a class of teach- 
ers who should be qualified to afford to the neglected children of the poor 
in that city, much of that moral education which was wanting to them at 
home. The attempt to erect a suitable building for the accommodation of 
the Normal and Model schools, embarrassed the Society, and about the 
year 1840, the institution was transferred to the General Assembly’s 
Committee ; and in that year the Committee of Council on Education 
made a grant of 10,000/. to the same Committee, to enable them to com- 
plete the building at Glasgow, and erect a new edifice at Edinburgh, on 
condition that 5,000/. should be raised for the latter purpose by the Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

The circumstances out of which these institutions arose, are thus noticed 
by Mr. Gordon, her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools for Scotland, from 
whose Report for 1847, the following account is compiled : 

1. It was seen that a considerable part of the lower population, whether because 
schools were wanting, or ill conducted, or ill attended, had received little or no ed- 
ucation ; and it was judged that, if more attention were bestowed upon the prepa- 
ration of teachers, an improvement in this respect would take place, not merely from 
the abler tuition so provided, but from that better inclination to be instructed, which 
follows in general the appearance of intelligent and zealous masters. It was sup- 
posed, also, that such a preparation of the teachers, at once more liberal and more 
specially directed to their profession, would help to the attainment of their proper 
place in the community, and so benefit the education of the country; for if the in- 
creased resort to schools should do little for their advantage in peo of income, 
some advantage of the kind would be the more apt, with every addition to their 
merits, to arise from other quarters; if not, the benefit would remain, of their pos- 


sessing as much intelligence as would itself prove a source of enjoyment and re- 
spectability. 
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2. In thenext place, the population had so far outgrown the means of education 
rovided by law, that the unendowed schools were more than three times the num- 
on of the endowed, while their masters were generally inferior to those of the 
latter class, and often so unequal to the duty they had undertaken, as to suggest 
forcibly the need of their being somehow enabled to come to it with more of the 
requisite qualification. And this appeared the more needful, as the non- parochial 
teachers were not subject tothe same legal test of qualification as those of the es- 
tablished schools, while the want of such a test in their case might be, in some 
measure, supplied by a system of preliminary training. 

3. The opportunities of employment opened up by the extension of commerce, 
manufactures, mining, and other kinds of industry, had indirectly tended to lower 
still more the qualification of those who were left to pursue the business of teaching. 

4. Another effect of the extension of the national industry in these departments 
was to withdraw from school a great proportion of the children of the laboring 
classes at a very early age; and it was plain that the shorter the period of educa- 
tion, somuch the more need that the masters should be competent to employ it to 
good account. 

5. It was observed that there is a tendency in the occupations connected with 
some of the branches of industry now mentioned, to impair the character of do- 
mestic education among the laboring classes ; and the remedy was looked for in the 
school. The school came, on this account, to be considered, rather more than it had 
been, as a place not merely of instruction, but of general education—as appropri- 
ating, in fact, somewhat more of the office of the parent. It followed that the 
general character and manners of the masters became to the promoters of schools 
a matter of still greater interest than before ; and the same could be, at once, dis- 
covered and formed, or in some degree influenced, in the Normal School. 

6. There was another and more special reason for the establishment of schools 

*of this sort, in the improvements which had been recently introduced upon the 
methods of elementary instruction, and this chiefly in the Sessional School, Market 
Place, Edinburgh. To establish a normal seminary might well be considered as 
the readiest mode of diffusing a knowledge of such improvements ; and according- 
ly the Sessional School now mentioned was among the first, if not the first in Scot- 
land, which came to be employed for normal purposes. 

7. It became more commonly known than before, that institutions of the kind had 
been tried in Prussia, Germany, and France, and with results that might well tempt 
the experiment elsewhere. 

These circumstances suggested the formation of a seminary for the preparation 
of teachers, in the hope of thereby amending much of what was seen to be amiss 
in the state of education throughout the country; and accordingly the education 
sought aid of the Committee of Council, which was granted to the extent of 10,- 
000/. for building purposes, and 1,000/. annually, towards the current expenses of 
the two institutions —the sums to be divided equally between them, and the Gene- 
al Assembly obligating itself to appropriate a like sum to the same objects. 

Each seminary is superintended by a Sub-committee of the General As- 
sembly’s Education Committee, who appoint the masters, regulate the 
expenditures, the rate of school-fees, the terms of admission, and other 
matters. 

Each seminary has a fund applicable to its uses of 1,000/. besides a 
revenue from school fees, amounting to about 2501. more. Both are open 
to candidates of all religious denominations, and to students who do not 
reside, as to those who do reside in the institution. About one-half of the 
students are admitted free, (their expenses of board and tuition are paid 
out of the permanent resources of the Committee)—one quarter reside 
in the institution at their own expense, and one quarter reside out of the 
institution and pay their own board, and an admission fee of one guinea. 
The average number in attendance is fifty. 

The board of instruction consists of a Rector, a first, second and third 
master, who give their time wholly to their respective seminaries, and 
three other masters who teach only for certain hours in each day. 
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The opportunities of instruction in the arts of teaching and of school 
management, which form the distinguishing object of these schools, have 
been provided in three different ways—by practice, by example, and by 
lecture. The students are appointed to teach, and to observe the teaching 
of the masters in the model or practising schools, which are constituent 
parts of the seminaries, and which, though intended at the same time for 
the “ instruction of the children of the poor,” must be regarded mainly as 
subservient to the normal office of the institutions with which they are 
connected. 

The attendance at each school amounts to about 550. 

The methods employed in the practising schools are not distinguished 
from those which are common in other schools of the better class. Normal 
schools may be expected to teach something of the nature of all methods 
of any recognised value; but their practising departments must be con- 
ducted on some single, congruous system. The simultaneous method, 
accordingly, is practised in both schools, but with that care to ascertain 
the impression made upon the minds of individuals, without which that 
mode is incomplete. The monitorial plan is not employed in either school, 
simply because the aid it furnishes is not there needed ; but a semblance 
of it is presented in the teaching of the students. The Glasgow schoo] has 
still some features of the system on which it was originally conducted— 
the gallery exercises, among which is the admirably conducted Bible 
lesson, frequent singing, much precision in the movements of the classes, 
regulated gymnastics, a style of interrogation that supplies great part of 
the answer, and that negation of all distinctions by means of plaees or 
reward, which has been noticed as marking, with less questionable 
propriety, the order of the students when classed together for their separate 
instruction, 

In the Edinburgh school, each student is occupied in instructing a section 
of the pupils two hours daily. One section of the children is placed under 
charge of two studeuts, who teach that section alternately for the space of 
fourteen days. Another section in a different stage of progress then 
succeeds, and remains under the same charge for the same length of time ; 
and so on, till, in the course of two months, an occasion of teaching has 
been given to each, in all the branches and in every stage of progress. 
Meantime, their manner of conducting their respective sections is observed 
either by the rector, who is present in the practising school for this 
purpose one hour and a half daily on an average, or by one or other of the 
masters, who employ two hours daily in like manner,—each master, 
however, confining himself to a distinct section of the school. The 
students are thus under direct observation, during the greater part of the 
time they are employed in teaching ; and afterwards, in their private class 
they receive the remarks which the rector and the masters may have made 
upon the manner in which they severally appeared to have performed their 
tasks. 

They are, next, allowed to see the masters teach daily, for a certain 
length of time, amounting on an average to one hour and ahalf. On these 
occasions, all the students are present at the same time, and all the 
branches are taught in rotation, upon the days specified in the Time-table 
appended. They are required to mark closely everything in the masters’ 
mode of conducting the different lessons, and to note down their remarks 
for their own benefit afterwards. The notes are subsequently examined : 
and it is soon perceived, in the character of their own succeeding practice, 
how far they had profited from the example of the masters. 

Lastly, they have all, both male and female, an opportunity of attend- 
ing a weekly lecture delivered by the rector upon the theory and art of 
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teaching, the design of which is described as being “ to counteract the ten- 
dency of the practical engagements of the elementary school to degenerate 
into mere routine and a copy of the superintending master.’”’ The course 
consists of twenty lectures, occupied with the various topics set forth in 
the appended Syllabus. 

If the object of the common school be not merely to instruct, but to 
educate ; not merely to inform the understanding, but to cultivate the 
entire character, the object of the normal school is assuredly no less com- 
prehensive. The schoolmaster, it is always to be remembered, is a moral 
teacher, and must be prepared expressly for that delicate and difficult 
office. The normal schools accordingly provide for communicating this 
qualification. 

Each hour in the day, from 6 a. m. to half-past 10 p. M., has its allotted 
occupation, fixed by rules which are unvarying, and, so far as could be 
perceived, invariably observed. Half an hour is set apart in the morning 
for devotional exercises, and half an hour for the same in the evening. 
On Sabbath one hour and a half is employed, under the rector, in exercises 
upon Bible history and Christian doctrine: public worship is attended in 
one or other of the churches of the city; and in the evening, written 
abstracts of the discourses heard during the day are prepared and 
submitted to the rector’s inspection. These arrangements mark a due 
solicitude for the moral well-being of the students, and a sense of its 
essential connection with the professional qualification of a school-master. 

At the same time, the general culture of the students at the Normal 
school almost necessarily receives a bent to their future calling—and this 
from the proper influences of the place, in particular from the fellowship 
of so many engaged in the same studies, brought together after a common 
trial, looking forward to the same pursuit, and entertaining the same 
hopes, anxieties, and ambitions. A society so formed begets a bias to the 
professed object so decided, that there is less hazard tuan might have been 
expected of the superior instruction of a normal school tempting to aspire 
beyond the schoolmaster’s calling. 

The following is the plan on which both schools are now conducted : 

The Directors have considered, in the first place, that schools for the children of 
the poor, if they do not need to afford more than a limited elementary education, 
behove to afford the same by masters as competent within their range as any 
masters intrusted with a more extended charge ; nay, that there are difficulties in 
the management of such schools, from the short and broken attendance of the 
pupils, that require in the teachers somewhat more than the usual ability and 
devotion to their duty. They have considered, further, that a more advanced educa- 
tion is sought at many schools, the teachers of which are not qualified, and have 
had no means of being qualified, to supply it. For these reasons they have pro- 
posed— 

1. That two distinct classes of teachers shall be educated at the normal seminaries—one for 
elementary schools, the other for those of a higher or mixed kind, such as the parochial schools, 

The examinations for admission are now conducted by those who, from their 
office, may be fairly presumed competent ; and, at the same time, disinterested in 
the absence of all relation to the candidates. But the case is somewhat altered 
when the student appears for a final examination; for then, though the compe- 
tency may be still the same, he has been the pupil of those who are now to judge 
of his proficiency—in other words, of the success with which his studies have been 
conducted, and, by inference, of the skill with which these studies have been 
directed. The following rule has, therefore, been laid down :— 

2. That the first examination shall be conducted by the General Assembly’s Committee ana 


the rectors and masters ; the final examination by the same parties assisted by a professor in the 
University and by a master in the High School of Edinburgh or Glasgow. 


It is further proposed to extend the range of study at the institution for the 
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teachers of both classes, and, above all, to impart to them a fuller and more exact 
knowledge of the subject with which, from the beginning, they had been partially 
acquainted. In this, the Directors have proceeded upon these views—that if a 
teacher's knowledge should considerably exceed what he is called on to impart, 
there is no prejudice, but the reverse, to his ability for teaching,—those who have 
been educated in higher things being commonly found to excel in the lower paths 
of instruction; that the estimation and authority of a teacher always rise with his 
attainments: that a general intelligence beyond the limit referred to bears 
directly upon that part of the work of education which is distinguished from mere 
instruction ; that the more promising youth have the better chance of being brought 
forward under such a master: and, moreover, that to the master himself the pos- 
session of a fund of liberal knowledge is likely to prove a source at once of comfort 
and of energy. For these reasons,— 

3. The students, before leaving the institution, are to prove a qualification of defined extent in 
the branches under noted : 

First Crass.—1, English reading ; 2, writing ; 8, English grammar,—elemen- 
tary manual, and an enlarged course (e. g. Latham’s), with etymology; 4, English 
composition—abstracts and original essays ; 5, arithmetic—theory and practice, a 
full course, with mental arithmetic, book-keeping; 6, elementary geography, 
followed by a course of physical geography and use of globes ; 7, general history, 
with at least one portion of particular history ( ¢. g. that of Great Britain or the 
period of the Reformation): 8, natural history ; 9, singing ; 10, linear drawing ; 
11, pedagogy ; 12, religious knowledge—(a) Bible doctrine (Confession of Faith 
and Shorter Catechism) ; (6) Bible analysis (examination of a given portion of the 
text ;) (c) history of the Old and New Testaments, followed by (d) outlines of 
ecclesiastical history and the evidences of revealed religion. 

Seconp Crass.—All the branches of the preceding class, with 13, Latin—Livy, 
Virgil, Terence, themes, English rendered into Latin, Roman antiquities, syno- 
nymes, c&c.; 14, Greek—Analecta Minora, Greek Testament, two books of the 
Anabasis, two books of Homer ; 15, mathematics—a full course of Euclid, practical 
trigonometry, mensuration of surfaces and solids, land-surveying, algebra to cubic 
equations, elements of mechanics. 


The Directors are well aware that this course of study is not to be completed in 
a short time; and moreover, that the number of the teachers sent forth must 
diminish, as the term of their attendance is extended. Nevertheless, they prefer 
a distinction for the ‘seminaries rather in the accomplishment of a few to that 
extent, than in the slightest preparation of many ; and consider that they thus 
afford to the normal system a better chance of attaining its.due estimation and 
success, They do not, in the mean time, fix the utmost length of the attendance, 
but they prescribe— 

4. That the least period of attendance for students of both classes shall be eighteen months. 


At the same time, precautions will be taken to insure that the individuals 
favored with this prolonged, invaluable opportunity of study are not such as shall 
disappoint expectation afterwards. 

5. At the end of three months from the periodica] admission of students, the rectors shall report 
to the directing Committees on the general conduct of the students, the progress they have made 
and the capacity they have shown during that time. The report to be engrossed in the minutes 
of the institution. 

These regulations apply to all students admitted on the footing of free main- 
tenance ; and to those, also, who are not so favored, but who are willing to comply 
with the rule fixing the least period of attendance. There is, however, another 
class of persons who seek admission, consisting of those who could not venture to 
compete for the benefit of free maintenance, and have not the means of maintain- 
ing themselves for even the least appointed term ; of those, also, who can afford 
but little time from other charges with which they are already occupied ; and of 
those who, having completed a curriculum of literature and philosophy at some 
university, require no more of the normal institutions than what they afford of 
—- upon the arts of teaching and school management. It is therefore 
proposed— 
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6. To admit students at their own expense at any time without examination, except by the 
rector, upon evidence of respectable character, and for such period as they may find convenient to 
remain; and to 2fford them an examination at any time upon their professing the qualification 
required of the regular studentsat the termination of their course. 

It has been further arranged that, to give a fair opportunity to the students of 
mastering the required qualification, not only the term of the attendance shall be 
prolonged, but that more time than heretofore shall be allowed for their own 
study and instruction. This time is to be taken from their occupation in the 
practicing schools: where it is not thought necessary they should be employed so 
tauch as heretofore, nor quite so much at one period of the course as at another. 
Accordingly-- 

7. One hour daily is alloted to the students for teaching in the practicing schools during the first 
half of the term, and two hours during the second. 

At the same time, to maintain the due importance of this practice, and to give 
the advantage of carrying it on with mutual aid and under mutual observation, it 
is appointed— 

8. That one hour daily shall be devoted to the teaching of a class by one student in presence of 
all the rest, each having the same office in rotation on successive days; and to hearing the re- 
marks of all upon the manner in which the task has beeu performed—the rector presiding. 

The practicing schools having now less aid than formerly from the services of 
the students, the want will be supplied by the employment of assistant teachers 
and apprentice-pupils. At the same time, the attendance will be reduced to an 
amount more suited to the extent of the accommodation, to 350 in the one institu- 
tion, and 500 in the other. In short, the Directors have proposed to remodel this 
department, and have resolved— 

9. That the practicing school is to be considered as mainly subservient to the normal school ; 
and to be so formed as to afford to the students opportunities of teaching all parts of an elemen- 
tary course, and if possible the elements of some branches more advanced. 

These arrangements have led to others of less moment, which it is unnecessary 
here to describe. For one thing, they have occasioned another distribution of 
time for the occupation of the rectors and the masters; in the settling of which, 
the general principle has been held in view, that the instruction of the students 
should be intrusted as much as possible to the rector and the mathematical tutors; 
while the masters will have charge of the practising schools, and the superinten- 
dence of the students when teaching. The regulation on this head is— 

10. That the students shall be under the rector four hours daily for instruction in the branches 
they are required to study, except the mathematical, which will be conducted by the tutor for 
one hour and a half in the evening; that they shall also, while teaching in the practicing school, 
be under the occasional supervision of the rector, as well as that of the masters. 

After all, it is not by any organization, however carefully or well contrived, that 
the excellence of a school is to be secured; everything still depending on the 
genius of the master. And if this be true in regard to common schools, it is still 
more so in regard to those, which have the exemplification of good methods for 
their distinguishing object. The Directors have therefore signified that their main 
reliance is upon the devotedness and skill of the rectors and the masters ; whom 
they have appointed to find for these institutions their proper position in the edu- 
cational system of the country. 

It is not forgotten that a normal school, though perfect in all respects, would 
not present a model for exact imitation in all cases, and that the application of its 
methods to the management of common schools must be left, in great part, to the 
judgment of the masters of the latter. No school, indeed, can be the very pattern 
for ethers that exist under different circumstances; and the normal schools are, 
from their very nature, singular in some of their conditions. It is enough that in 
them, so far as they are normal, the general principles of method are taught, exem- 
plified, and practiced. To the masters it may be reserved, in mere deference to 
their self respect to form the plan of their own schools, according to 
their own knowledge of what the locality requires or permits, and according to the 
general notions of method which they have received. In short, it is as little desir- 
able as it is practicable, that the normal schools should be altogether such as to 
afford an absolute rule and exact model for the guidance of the pupil, in the con- 
struction and management of his own. 
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Department for Female Teachers. 

Female Schools of Industry.—There is a description of schools which is 
now rapidly increasing in Scotland, and extending to a lower class of the 
population than had been wont to have or to consider them as at all need- 
ful—the Female Schools of Industry. This is mainly the consequence of 
elementary education, in general, having taken more of a practical char- 
acter ihan formerly; for the male children, somewhat modifying the 
course of literary instruction, and occasionally attempting a specific pre- 
paration for some particular calling or handicraft. The same tendency 
would have led, of itself, to an instruction of the other sex in the usual 
arts of domestic industry ; but it was aided by this, that, while the period 
of school attendance was the same for both sexes, it was not requisite for 
the female to proceed so far in the different literary branches as the other, 
and so the opportunity arose of attending to those things that form the 
proper objects of a female school. The promoters of such schools are 
commonly benevolent ladies, who are no strangers to the cottages of the 
poor, and who would endeavor by instruction of this sort to improve their 
domestic condition. It is not unusual, too, for the proprietors of public 
works, manufacturing or mining, to favor the people in their service with 
institutions of the kind. The Directors have, in these circumstances, 
attached to each of their normal seminaries a department for instruction in 
needlework and knitting, and have opened it freely to female students 
desirous of undertaking the charge of schools of this description. 

This division of the seminary is conducted by the matron of the estab- 
lishment at Edinburgh, and at Glasgow by a mistress engaged for that 
single purpose. All the female children above seven years of age at the 
practising schools are, in both cases, permitted to attend in this department, 
without additional fee ; and nearly all avail themselves of the privilege, 
each class attending for one hour daily. Their attention is wholly con- 
fined to the different sorts of work mentioned, and from the mistresses they 
receive neither literary nor religious instruction. The female students 
attend in this division during the whole time it is assembled—that is, for 
two hours and a half daily—and they are employed mainly in directing 
the classes, or attending to the directions of the mistress; and are them- 
selves instructed, during a portion of the time, by the mistress at the 
Glasgow school, in the more difficult kinds of work. In the general model 
school for the children of both sexes, they are employed four hours daily— 
half the time occupied, under the master’s eye, in teaching the female 
classes; the other half, in observing how the masters teach. Two hours 
daily, they are themselves under instruction in reading, religious know- 
ledge, and the elements of grammar and geography. 

Female students are admitted under the same regulation which has 
been formed in regard to those of the other sex who have not the benefit of 
free maintenance, and who do not engage to remain for any certain period. 
They are examined upon their knowledge of the elementary branches, 
before entering, only by the rector, and few have been at any time rejected. 
The admission fee is £1 for the first four months, 5s for each of the next 
four months, and no further payment is required for the remainder of the 
term, the duration of which is optional. Admission is allowed at any time 
of the year. 

No regular examination is undergone by the female students upon leav- 
ing the seminary; and far the greater number have left it to enter on the 
charge of schools to which they had been recommended by the Directors, 
—not more than four leaving the Ediuburgh School, without any certain 


engagement. 
It is not proposed, in the mean time, to place this department of the 
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institution under any stricter regulations than the following ;—1. To with- 
hold certificates from those who have attended for a shorter period than 
three months; and, 2. To grant certificates to those who have proved a 
certain qualification in the elementary branches, after a formal examination 
by the superintending Committees, assisted by the rectors and masters. 


Syllabus of the Rector’s Lectures on the Theory and art of Teaching, ad- 
dressed to the Students of the Normal Institution, Edinburgh. 
Introductory. 

1. The importance of education—most needful in every view—practicable— 
hopeful and encouraging. 

2. Moral requisites and qualifications of the educator ; (a) A correct view of his 
office ; (b) Proper motives ; (c) A well regulated temper and disposition; (d) A 
well-stored mind ; (e) Aptitude to teach ; (f) An irreproachable life. 

I—Man, the subject of Education. 

Knowledge of this an essential preliminary ; mental philosophy has not afforded 
the practical aid that might have iene expected. 

The order, mode, and extent of the development of the human powers considered, 
with a practical reference. 1. Physical—historically first ; nature requiring the 
main share of time for sleep and recreation; mental exertion, short and diversi- 
fied ; instincts to be regulated. 

2. Moral powers awake nearly at the dawn of existence; should be early 
addressed and practically exercised ; impressed with the idea of God and account- 
ability to Him ; charity, purity, and uprightness inculcated. 

3. Intellectual—(a) Intuitive—developed through the perceptive powers ; truths 
and facts impressed by attention, recalled by memory, combined by conception ; 
importance of educating the senses and training the powers of observation through 
object-lessons ; (6) Operative—uuderstanding investigates truth ; judgment traces 
its relations and tendency ; (¢) Creative—imagination—reason controlling all. 

IL—The End and Object of Education. 

The comprehensive and harmonious development of the powers in due place and 
proportion ; errors arising from the excess, deficiency, or misapplication of any 
element ; definitions of different writers. 

IIL—The Means for attaining the End. 

Pedagogy, education (properly so called) extending to every department 
throughout—(1) childhood ; (2) youth ; (3) manhood—from the household to the 
. school, from the school to the world and church. 

Pedentics, struction or schooling; that department which is proper to the in- 
termediate period, youth, when the faculties are made conversant with facts, 
occurrences, objects, and otherwise exercised for their due development. 

A. The parties by whom—the field in which—this should be carried out. 

Hospital, public school, or private education considered. 

B. The subject-matter of instruction:—(a) From the existence of man—speech 
and song; (b) From the existence of space and matter—mathematics and form 
(painting, sculpture, &c.) ; (c) From the relation of man to God—Christianity ; (d) 
To the world—political economy ; (¢) To animals—natural history; (f/) To sub- 
stances—chemistry, cc. 

The due place and comparaiive importance of the subjects of elementary and 

superior instruction. Reading, the key to all— 

Organs of speech—origin and import of speech—invention of writing—alpha- 
bet, printing—on teaching the alphabet—Lancaster—Jacotot—Pillans. 

Elementary reading—1st. The dogmatic system overburdens the memory ; 2nd. 
The scientific, difficult to accomplish in English; 3rd. Intellectual, the sense help- 
ing the sound. 

Theory of explanation and interrogation, elliptical and suggestive methods con- 
sidered—treatment of answers received—moral enforcing—application of lesson 
read. 

Examination of manuals for reading, and instructions in the proper way of 
teaching them. 
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Class method—individual, monitorial, simultaneous; class conducted by single 
examination, 

Method not much apart from the man—consideration of the different subjects of 
school instruction—method of treating and art of imparting them, viz. spelling, 
grammar, religious instruction, geography, writing, drawing, arithmetic. 

School organization : 
Arrangement of classes—tripartie division—school furnishing. 
Discipline : 
Theory of rewards and punishments. 


(Note.)—The design of these lectures is to counteract the tendency of the prac- 
tical engagements of the elementary school to degenerate into mere routine, or a 
copy of the superintending master. The subject discussed in the connected series 
is proposed as a theme for a weekly exercise, and is found highly beneficial, not 
only as regards the proficiency of the students in English composition, but like- 
wise as it engages their best thoughts in giving their own views of the different 
topics, and imparts an elevated tone to their professional pursuits. 
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NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


AT 


EDINBURGH, IN CONNECTION WITH THE CHURCH. 





Tue Normal Training School at Edinburgh, in connection with the 
Free Church of Scotland, was established in 1843, soonafter the seces- 
sion of that Church from the Established Church, and as a part of its 
educational scheme. In 1848, the Education Committee, appointed by 
the General Assembly of the Free Church, purchased the premises 
known as the “ Moray House,” in the neighborhood of the Holyrood, 
and erected a new hall, and fitted up the whole at an expense of about 
£9,000, ($45,000) for the accommodation of the Normal School, and 
the Practicing Department. 

Pupils are admitted, on passing in a satisfactory manner an enwance 
examination, to the privileges of the institution, which embrace not only 
a thorough course of normal training, but also direct pecuniary aid as 
bursaries, or exhibitions. Those bursaries are to be competed for from 
year to year, and to be awarded to those only, who, having successfully 
passed the entrance examination, are willing to devote themselves to 
teaching, and to declare, at the same time, that but for this assistance, 
they could not afford the means requisite to prepare them, fully and 
satisfactorily, fur their important work. 

Although persons of both sexes, and of all religious denominations. 
are received to the entrance examination, the subjects of examination, 
and the course of study afterward entered upon, are determined and 
regulated mainly with a view to the benefit of those who intend to 
devote themselves to teaching in connection with the Free Church. It 
is conducted by means of printed papers, and generally occupies a 
week. These examination-papers have always been drawn by distin- 
guished practical teachers, intimately acquainted with the subjects 
intrusted to them; and the written answers of the candidates for admis- 
sion, after being carefully reviewed by the same gentlemen. are handed 
for revision to the rector and tutors of the institution. who again make 
known the results to the education committee. with whom rests the 
final decision as to those who are qualified to enter, with advantage, 
upon the prescribed course of study and training. 

The conditions of the competition for bursaries are stated in the fol- 
lowing regulations :— 


I. Candidates must not be less than seventeen years of age, and shall be required 
to declare, before entering on the competition, that it is their wish and intention to 
devote themselves to the profession of teaching. 

IJ. Each candidate must produce a certificate of his moral and religious character 
from the minister of the congregation to which he belongs. Such certificate shall also 
set forth his attainments in scholarship, the degree of aptitude for practical teaching 
which he may seem to possess, and any circumstances in his history with which the 
committee ought to be acquainted. 
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III. Each candidate must be in attendance at the seminary on the morning of Sat- 
a 26th September, for the purpose of being enrolled as a candidate. 

IV. The competition will be chiefly conducted by written questions, and the exam. 
inators will be guided in awarding the bursaries by the comparative results of the 
examination, the certificates of the ministers, and the report of the rector of the nor- 
mal school in regard to aptitude for practical teaching. 

V. The committee will not defray the traveling expenses of unsuccessful candi- 
dates, but they would strongly urge, that when necessary, these expenses should be 
defrayed by local parties acquainted with and interested in the young men recom- 
—s 

The bursaries shall consist of three classes, for which sums of 10l., 15/., and 
201, "hall be set apart respectively 

VU. The bursers shall give regular attendance in the normal school from the begin- 
ning of October until the end of July, and shall during that period be in all respects 
subject to the discipline and arrangements of that institution. The bursaries shall be 
payable in monthly installments, and the committee reserve to themselves full power at 
any time to withhold further payments on considering the periodical reports made to 
them by the rector and tutors regarding the conduct and progress of the bursers. 

Ne There must be throughout the church many under the age of seventeen, 
whom it is highly desirable to aid and encourage in their preparatory studies. Dea- 
cons’ courts and presbyteries are earnestly recommended to use every exertion in their 
power for bringing forward such youths, until they have arrived at the stage which will 
bring them within the scope of the committee’s scheme of encouragement by bursaries. 


The following are the subjects of the entrance examination for the 


three classes of bursaries :— 
CLASS I. 
English literature and grammar. 
Geography, especially that of Europe and Palestine. 
History.—British history, with the ae ments of general history. 
Arithmetic.— Proportion with vulgar and decimal fractions. 
Latin.—Rudiments ; grammatical exercises, large print; and Cornelius Nepos’ 
Life of Miltiades 
Scripture Knowledge——Bible and shorter catechism. 
N. B. Aknowledge of Gaelic will be regarded as equivalent to this amount of attain- 
ments in Latin. 
CLASS IT, 
All the branches of the preceding class, and Latin. 
Latin.—Cesar, book i. ; eclogue s of Virgil; and grammatical exercises. 
Greek,—Greek grammar; Xenophon’s Anabasis, “chi ipters, first, second, and third, 


of book i. 
Algebra.—The elementary rules, fractions and simple equations. 
CLASS III. 
* 

All the branches of the preceding classes, and ; . 

Latin.—Virgil, vi., Book of AZneid; Sallust’s Catilinarian Conspiracy, and Mair’s 
Introduction. 

Greek.—Xenophon’s Anahasis, books i. and ii.; gospel of Matthew. 

Algebra.—Involution, evolution, surds, quadratic equation. 

s Elements, first six books. 

Text Books. —C hamber’s History of English Literature ; Reid’s English Grammar ; 
Reid’s Geography ; Chamber’s History of the British Em; yire; White’s Elements 
of Universa: History, or Tytler’s Elements of General Misery. 

The following works are recommended for perusal and study :—Chamber’s Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature; Allan and Cornwall’s English Grammar; Malte Brun 
and Balbi’s Systern of Geography; Professor Thompson’s Arithmetic; Vincent’s 
Exposition of the Shorter Catechism ; Tract Society’s Companion to the Bible; and 
Abridgment of Horn's Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures. 

The course of instruction upon which the students enter, after having 
passed this examination, embraces Biblical instruction, English litera- 
ture and grammar, history and geography, arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry, plane and spherical trigonometry, practical mathematics 
and mechanics, Latin, Greek, and the elements of Hebrew, drawing 
and music, chemistry, botany, vegetable physiology, and cottage 


gardening, with the theory and practice of the art of teaching. 
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A careful examination of the table, in which are recorded the 
results of the entrance examination, enables the rector and tutors to 
determine, with almost perfect precision, the place which each student 
should occupy, and the studies to which his attention should he chiefly 
directed. The attainments of the young men in Biblical knowledge, 
in English literature and grammar, in geography and history, are not 
so unequal as to render necessary or desirable a separate classification, 
while prosecuting the study of these branches. Nor has it been found 
expedient to arrange the students in different sections, when engaged 
in the study of French, chemistry, drawing, and music; and both in 
the practice of teaching, and in listening to the exposition, by the rec- 
tor, of the various methods and systems, or to his criticism of the mode 
in which particular lessons have been communicated by particular stu- 
dents, no separate classification has been made. 

By the Time Table, drawn up for the regulation of the students in 
1849, it appears that five hours weekly (one hour a day) are devoted 
to Biblical instruction ; four hours to English literature and grammar ; 
two hours to history and geography; two hours ‘to lectures, in con- 
nection with recitations in a text book, in chemistry; two hours to 
drawing ; three to French; and two hours to instruction in music, with 
practice at intervals every day. In the higher departments of study, 
Latin, Greek, geometry, algebra, plane and spherical trigonometry, 
with their practical applications, the students are arranged into divi- 
sions, junior and senior. The proficiency in these branches is not very 
great, although the stimulus of competition for the bursaries is showing 
itself in drawing to the institution a large number of right-minded, and 
properly-prepared candidates, and in a more comprehensive and 
thorough course of instruction during their connection with the institution. 

A knowledge of the history, principles, and practice of education, is 
given as follows: 

First, The rector expounds, conversationally, but with a degree 
of minuteness and care that shows how fully he appreciates the impor- 
tance of this department of his labors, the methods that are employed 
in the model schools of the institution, in teaching the various 
branches. He himself exemplifies the application of every principle 
that may seem in the least recondite, gives its philosophy, and shows 
how it may be applied in conducting the work of the school-room. In 
this way it may be said, that every method deserving examination, as 
based upon any philosophical principle, is not only elaborately examined 
and minutely expounded, but skillfully exemplified in the presence of the 
students. 

Second, Essays are prescribed to be written on subjects, embracing 
the whole theory of teaching, and requiring, for their discussion, a good 
extent of reading and study. The best of these essays are afterward 
read in the hearing of the assembled body of students, and their merits 
and defects carefully pointed out. 

43 
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Third, A systematic analysis and examination of all the leading 
educational works in our own language is made during the session. A 
particular work is assigned to each student, in turn, who is charged 
with the preparation of a careful analysis and examination of its con- 
tents. This paper is read before the rector in the presence of all the 
students, who express their opinion generally, and specify what they 
consider to be most valuable in the views presented in it. The rector 
sums up by an exposition of what appears to him to be its real char- 
acter and value. 

In this way the students have an opportunity, during the session, of 
acquiring a tolerably satisfactory knowledge of the principles and his- 
tory of teaching, of the various methods which deserve examination, as 
well as of all the details of school organization and management. 

The practical instruction of the normal pupils is obtained through 
the model schools attached to the institution. These schools contain 
upward of five hundred children, arranged in six classes, under ten 
teachers, and nineteen pupil teachers, acting under the personal direc- 
tion of the rector, who has the immediate charge of the first class. 

In these model schools the students have an opportunity of seeing all 
the branches usually pursued in the Elementary school of Scotland, 
taught by skillful and experienced masters, and, in their observations of 
the methods practiced, have the advantage of the personal direction and 
superintendence of the Rector. The means by which they themselves 
are trained to skill in the communication of knowledge are twofold. 

First, They are employed two hours weekly in teaching, in the 
modcl schools, under the superintendence of the rector, together with 
the master of the department in which they are practicing. 

Second, One hour, weekly, is set apart, for the purpose of hearing 
acertain number of the students give lessons, in the presence of the 
rector and the other students, on particular and previously prescribed 
subjects. These subjects are varied in such a manner, that, ere the 
end of the session, each student has had frequent opportunities, both of 
himself conducting each educational process, and of seeing it conducted 
by his fellow students. While these lessons are being given by those 
appointed to this work, their fellow students are busy observing the 
manner in which the various processes are conducted, and marking in 
their note-books any thing that may seem to deserve or call for com- 
ment. An opportunity is afterward afforded them of expressing their 
opinions, in regard to the manner in which the various lessons had been 
given, and of criticising minutely the whole process gone through by 
the students, who had been engaged in the business of the class-room. 
An hour is devoted to this work of public criticism. 

The teachers consisted in 1852 of a rector, who has special charge of 
Biblical instruction, and the theory and practice of teaching, a mathemat- 
ical tutor, a classical tutor, a teacher of drawing, a lecturer on chem- 
istry, and a music master. 


Pr VS 
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IRELAND. 





Tue checkered experience of Ireland,—its dark and its bright sides,— 
forms one of the most instructive chapters in the history of popular educa- 
tion. It commences, according to the testimony of the earliest chroniclers, 
with institutions of learning, not only of earlier origin, but of higher repu- 
tation, than any in England or Scotland,—institutions which were resorted 
to by English youth for instruction, who brought back the use of letters 
to their ignorant countrymen. According to Bede and William ot 
Malmesbury, this resort commenced even so early as the seventh century, 
and these youth were not only taught, but maintained without service or 
reward. The great college of Mayo was called “the Mayo of the Sax- 
ons,” because it was dedicated to the exclusive use of English students, 
who at one time amounted to no fewer than 2000. Bayle, on the author- 
ity of the historian of the time, pronounces Ireland “the most civilized 
country in Europe,* the nursery of the sciences” from th ‘ighth to the 
thirteenth century, and her own writers are proud of pointing to the 
monastery of Lindisfarne, the college of Lismore, and the forty literary 
institutions of Borrisdole, as so many illustrative evidences of the early 
intellectual activity and literary munificence of the nation. But Ire- 
land not only abounded with higher institutions, but there were connected 
with monasteries and churches, as early as the thirteenth century, teachers 
expressly set apart “for teaching poor scholars gratis.” When the coun- 
try was overrun by foreign armies, and torn by civil discord, and governed 
by new ecclesiastical authorities, set up by the conquerors, and not in 
harmony with the religion of the people, a change certainly passed over 
the face of things, and there follows a period of darkness and educational 
destitution, for which we find no relief in turning to the history of English 
legislation in behalf of Ireland. Indeed there is not a darker page in the 
whole history of religious intolerance than that which records the action 
and legislation of England for two centuries, toward this ill-fated country, 
in this one particular. Even the statute of Henry VIII., which seems to 
be framed to carry out a system of elementary education already existing 
before the new ecclesiastical authorities were imposed upon the country, 
was intended mainly to convert Irishmen into Englishmen. By that 





* These facts are stated on the authority of a speech of Hon. Thomas Wyse, in the House ot 
Commons, in 1835. 
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statute, every archbishop and bishop was bound to see that every clergy- 
man took an oath “ to keep, or cause to be kept, a school to learn English, 
if any children of his parish came to him to learn the same, taking for the 
keeping of the said school such convenient stipend or salary as in the said 
land is accustomably used to be taken;” and both higher and lower 
authorities, archbishops and their beneficed clergymen, are subjected to a 
fine for neglect of duty. The fatal error in this and in all subsequent 
legislation and associated effort for education in Ireland, until the last 
twenty years, was its want of nationality ; the schools were English and 
Protestant,and the people for whom they were established were Irish and 
Catholics, and every effort, by legislation or education, to convert Irishmen 
into Englishmen, and Catholics into Protestants, has not only failed, but 
only helped to sink the poor into ignorance, poverty and barbarism, and 
bind both rich and poor more closely to their faith and their country. 

Every system of education, to be successful, must be adapted to the in- 
stitutions, habits and convictions of the people. If this principle had been 
regarded in the statute of Henry VIII., Ireland, which had the same, if 
not a better foundation in previous habits and existing institutions, than 
either Scotland or Germany, would have had a system of parochial schools 
recognized and enforced by the state, but supervised by the clergy. This 
was the secret of the success of Luther and Knox. What they did was in 
harmony with the convictions and habits of the people. So strangely was 
this truth forgotten in Ireland, that until the beginning of this century, Cath- 
olics, who constituted four-fifths of the population, were not only not permit- 
ted to endow, conduct, or teach schools, but Catholic parents even were not 
permitted to educate their own children abroad, and it was made an 
offense, punished by transportation, (and if the party returned it was 
made high treason,) in a Catholic, to act as a schoolmaster, or assistant 
to a schoolmaster, or even as a tutor in a private family. Such a law as 
that in operation for a century, coupled with legal disabilities in every 
form, and with a system of legislation framed to benefit England at the 
expense of Ireland, would sink any people into pauperism and barbarism, 
especially when much, if not most, of the land itself was held in fee by 
foreigners, or Protestants, and the products of the soil and labor were 
expended on swarms of church dignitaries, state officials, and absentee 
landlords. But even when these restrictions on freedom of education and 
teaching were removed in 1785, the grants of money by the Irish and Im- 
perial Parliaments, down to 1825, were expended in supporting schools 
exclusively Protestant. Upward of $7,000,000 were expended on the 
Protestant Charter Schools, which were supported by a society which 
originated in 1733, on the alleged ground “that Protestant English 
schools, in-certain counties inhabited by Papists, were absolutely neces- 
sary for their conversion.” By a by-law of this society, the advantages 
of the institutions were limited exclusively to the children of Catholic 
parents. On the schools of the “Society for Discountenancing Vice,” 
which originated in 1792, and which was soon converted into an agency 
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of proselytism, the government expended, between 1800 and 1827, more 
than a half million of dollars. In 1814, the schools of the “ Kildare Place 
Society,” began to receive grants from the Parliament, which amounted 
insome years to £50,000, and on an average to $25,000, and in the aggre- 
gate to near $2,000,000; and yet the regulations of the Society, although 
more liberal than any which preceded it, were so applied as practically 
to exclude the children of Catholics, who constituted, in 1830, 6,423,000, 
out of a population of 7,932,000. 

In 1806 commissioners were appointed by Parliament to inquire into 
the state of all schools, on public or charitable foundations, in Ireland ; who 
made fourteen reports. In their last report, in 1812, they recommend the 
appointment of a board of commissioners, to receive and dispose of all 
parliamentary grants, to establish schools, to prepare a sufficient number 
of well-qualified masters, to prescribe the course and mode of education, 
to select text-books, and generally to administer a system of national 
education for Ireland. To obviate the difficulty in the way of religious 
instruction, the commissioners express a confident conviction that, in the 
selection of text-books, “ it will be found practicable to introduce not only 
a number of books in which moral principles should be inculcated in such 
a manner as is likely to make deep and lasting impressions on the youth- 
ful mind, but also ample extracts from the Sacred Scriptures themselves, 
an early acquaintance with which it deems of the utmost importance, and 
indeed indispensable in forming the mind to just notions of duty and sound 
principles of conduct ; and that the study of such a volume of extracts 
from the Sacred Writings would form the best preparation for that more 
particular religious instruction which it would be the duty and inclination 
of their several ministers of religion to give at proper times, and in other 
places, to the children of their respective congregations.” 

In 1824, another commission was instituted to inquire into the nature 
and extent of the instruction afforded by different schools in Ireland, sup- 
ported in whole or in part from the public funds, and to report on the best 
means of extending to all classes of the people the benefit of education. 
This commission submitted nine reports, concurring generally in the 
recommendations of the committee of 1805. 

In 1828, the reports of the commissioners were referred to a committee 
of the House of Commons, who made a report in the same year, in which 
they state their object to be “to discover a mode in which the combined 
education of Protestant and Catholic might be carried on, resting upon 
religious instruction, but free from the suspicion of proselytism.” The 
committee therefore recommend the appointment of a board of education, 
with powers substantially the same as possessed by the former commis- 
sioners. The following resolution presents their views on the matter of 
religious education 

“That it is the opinion of this Committee, that for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the combined literary and the separate religious ohunttien of the scholars, 


the course of study for four fixed days in the week should be exclusively moral 
and literary; and that, of the two remaining days, the one to be appropriated 
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solely to the separate religious instruction of the Protestant children, the other 
to the separate religious instruction of the Roman Catholic children. In each 
case no literary instruction to be given, or interference allowed on the part of 
the teachers, but the whole of the separate religious instruction to be given under 
the superintendence of the clergy of the respective communions. ‘That copies 
of the New Testament, and of such other religious books as may be printed in 
the manner hereinafter mentioned, should be provided for the use of the children, 
to be read in schools, at such times of separate instruction only, and under the 
direction of the attending clergyman :—the established version for the use of 
the Protestant scholars, and the version published with the approval of the 
‘oman Catholic bishops for the children of their communion.” 

In 1830, the subject was again considered by a select committee of the 
House on the state of the poor in Ireland, and the hope expressed that no 
further time would be lost in giving to Ireland the benefit of the expen- 
sive and protracted inquiries of the commissioners of 1805 and 1825, and 
of the committee of 1828. In September, 1831, Mr. Wyse, author of the 
able volume entitled “Educational Reform,” a member of the House 
from Ireland, brought in a bill to establish a system of national education 
for Ireland, but it was not acted upon on account of the adjournment. 

In October, 1831, Mr. Stanley, then Secretary for Ireland, announced, 
in a letter to the Duke of Leinster, Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the inten- 
tion of the Government to appoint a Board of Commission of National 
Education. The Board were soon after appointed, consisting of the Duke 
of Leinster, the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Rev. Dr. Francis Sadleir, Rt. Hon. A. R. Blake, and 
R. Holmes, Esq.,—three Protestants, two Catholics, one Presbyterian, 
and one Unitarian. ‘ 

The Board of Commissioners have now been in existence about 
eighteen years. During that time they have encountered bitter opposi- 
tion from able but ultra zealots in the Protestant and Catholic churches ; 
but, sustained by the Government under the administration of all political 
parties, they have gone on extending their operations, and accomplishing 
results which are worthy of the attentive study of every statesman and 
educator. The fruits of their labors are already visible, but they will be 
“read of all men” when another generation comes on the stage. 


The following are among the results of their measures : 


I. The Board have succeeded in establishing a system of National 
Education, or have made the nearest approach to such a system, which 
knows no distinction of party or creed in the children to whom it proffers 
its blessing, and at the same time it guarantees to parents and guardians 
of all communions, according to the civil rights with which the laws of the 
land invest them, the power of determining what religious instruction the 
children over whom they have authority shall receive, and it prohibits all 
attempts at enforcing any, either on Protestant or Roman Catholic chil- 
dren, to which their parents or guardians object. 

“ For nearly the whole of the last century, the Government of Ireland labored 
to promote Protestant education, and tolerated no other. Large grants of pub- 
lic money were voted for having children educated in the Protestant faith, 


while it was made a transportable offense in a Roman Catholic (and if the party 
returned, high treason) to act as a schoolmaster, or assistant to a schoolmaster, 
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or even as a tutorin a private family.* The acts passed for this purpose contin- 
ued in force from 1709 to 1782. They were then repealed, but Parliament con- 
tinued to vote money for the support only of schools conducted on principles 
which were regarded by the great body of the Roman Catholics as exclusively 
Protestant, until the present system was established.” 


“The principles on which they were conducted rendered them to a great ex- 
tent exclusive with respect either to Protestants or to Roman Catholics ; Roman 
Catholic schools being conducted on Roman Catholic principles, were, of 
course, objectionable generally to Protestants ; while Protestant schools, being 
conducted on Protestant principles, were equally objectionable to Roman Cath- 
olics; and being regarded by Roman Catholics as adverse establishments, they 
tended, when under the patronage of Government, and supported by public 
money, to excite, in the bulk of the population, feelings of discontent toward the 
state, and of alienation from it.” 

‘‘ From these defects the National Schools are free. In them the importance of 
religion is constantly impressed upon the minds of the children, through works 
calculated to promote good principles, and fill the heart with a love of religion, 
but which are so compiled as not to clash with the doctrines of any particular 
class of Christians. ‘The children are thus prepared for those more strict reli- 
gious exercises which it is the peculiar province of the ministers of religion to 
superintend or direct, and for which stated times are set apart in each school 
so that each class of Christians may thus receive, separately, such religious 
instruction, and from such persons, as their parents or pastorsmay approve or 
appoint.” 


The following Regulations will show the manner in which the Board 
have aimed to avoid the difficulty of religious instruction in schools com- 
posed of different denominations, as well as the prejudices of political 
parties: 

As to Government of Schools with respect to Attendance and Religious Instruction. 


“1. The ordinary school business, during which all children, of whatever 
denomination they may be, are required to attend, is to embrace a specified 
number of hours each day. 

2. Opportunities are to be afforded to the children of each school for receiving 
such religious instruction as their parents or guardians approve of. 

3. The patrons of the several schools have the right of appointing such reli- 
gious instruction as they may think proper to be given therein, provided that 
each school be open to children of all communions; that due regard be had to 
parental right and authority ; that, accordingly, no child be compelled to receive, 
or be present at, any religious instruction to which his eee or guardians 
object; and that the time for givingit be so fixed, thatno child shall be thereby, 
in effect, excluded, directly or indirectly, from the other advantages which the 
school affords. Subject to this, religious instruction may be given either during 
the fixed school-hours or otherwise. 

4. Inschools, toward the building of which the Commissioners have contrib- 
uted, and which are, therefore, vestTep in trustees for the purposes of national 
education, such pastors or other persons as shal] be approved of by the parents 
or guardians of the children respectively, shall have access to them in the school- 
room, for the purpose of giving them religious instruction there, at convenient 
times to be appointed for that purpose, whether those pastors or persons shall 
have signed the original application or otherwise. 

5. In schools Not vesTeD, but which receive aid only by way of salary and 
books, it is for the patrons to determine whether religious instruction shall be 
given in the school-room or not: but if they do not allow it in the school-room, 
the children whose parents or guardians so desire, must be allowed to absent 
themselves from the school, at reasonable times, for the purpose of receiving 
such instruction ELSEWHERE. 

6. The reading of the Scriptures, either in the Protestant authorized, or Doua 
version, as well as the teaching of catechisms, comes within the rule as to reli- 
gious instruction. 





* See 8th Anne, c. 3, and 9th William III. c. 1. 
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7. The rule as to religious instruction applies to public prayer and to all 
other religious exercises. 

8. -The Commissioners do not insist on the Scripture lessons being read in 
any of the national schools, nor do they allow them to be read during the time 
of secular or literary instruction, in any school attended by children whose 
parents or guardians object to their being so read. In such case, the Commis- 
sioners prohibit the use of them, except at the times of religious instruction, 
when the persons giving it may use these lessons or not. as they think proper. 

9. Whatever arrangement is made in any school for giving religious instruc- 
tion, must be publicly notified in the school-room, in order that those children, 
and those only, may be present whose parents or guardians allow them. 

10. If any other books than the Holy Scriptures, or the standard books of the 
church to which the children using them belong, are employed in communica- 
ting religious instruction, the title of each is to be made known to the Commis- 
sioners. 

11. The use of the books published by the Commissioners is not compulsory ; 
but the titles of all other books which the conductors of schools intend for the 
ordinary school business, are to: be reported to the Commissioners ; and none 
are to be used to which they object; but they prohibitsuch only as may appear 
to them to contain matter objectionable in itself, or objectionable fur common 
instruction, as peculiarly belonging to some particular religious denomination. 

12. A registry is to be kept in each school of the daily attendance of the schol- 
ars, and the average attendance, according to the form furnished by the Com- 
missioners.” 





II. The Board have done much to improve the literary qualifications, 
and professional knowledge. and skill of teachers, as well as their pecuniary 
. condition, and by a judicious system of classification in salaries, and re- 
warding cases of extraordinary fidelity and success, to diffuse a spirit of 
self-education throughout the whole profession. The main defect in the 
schools of Ireland at the institution of the Board was the incompetency 
of the teachers. They were in general extremely poor, many of them 
were very ignorant, and not capable of teaching well even the mere 
art of reading and writing; and such of them as could do so much, were 
for the most part utterly incapable of combining instruction in it with 
such a training of the mind as could produce general information and im- 
provement. One of the first and main objects of the Board was, and con- 
tinues to be, to furnish an opportunity to deserving persons of the right 
character, to qualify themselves properly for teaching, and then, by a fair 
prospect of remuneration and advancement, to devote themselves to the 
business for life, with a holy national and catholic spirit. A brief notice 
of the successive steps by which the present system of training and aid- 
ing teachers in Ireland was reached, will be appropriate to the design of 
this work. The earliest indication of any movement in the educational 
history of Ireland, for the professional training of teachers, was in 1812. 

In their thirteenth annual (for 1812) report, the “ Commissioners for in- 
quiring into the state of all schools on public or charitable foundations in 
Ireland,” recommend the appointment of a Board of Commissioners as the 
first step in a system of National Education, with power to establish a 
number of additional or supplementary schools to those already in exist- 
ence, and that they be “directed and required to apply themselves imme- 
diately to the preparing a sufficient number of well-qualified masters to 
undertake the conduct of such supplementary schools as they should from 
time to time proceed to endow.” 
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“We have already adverted to the deplorable want of such qualification ina 
great majority of those who now teach in the common schools, and to the perni- 
cious consequences arising from it; their ignorance, we have reason to believe, 
is not seldom their least disqualification; and the want of proper books often 
combines with their own opinions and propensities in introducing into their 
schools such as are of the worst tendency. Even for schools of a superior de- 
scription, and under better control, there is a general complaint that proper mas- 
ters can not be procured without much difficulty ; and we are persuaded that a 
more essential service could not be rendered to the State than by carrying into 
effect a practicable mode of supplying a succession of well-qualified instructors 
for the children of the lower classes.” 


The recommendations of the Commission were not acted upon, but 
annual grants were subsequently made to the Kildare Place School So- 
ciety, which were applied in establishing two Model Schools in Dublin, 
in which teachers, intended for their employment, were practised in the 
mechanism and methods of the particular system of teaching encouraged 
by that society. The period of instruction, or rather of observation and 
practice, was brief, and the instruction itself amounted to but little more 
than a knowledge of the forms and evolutions of the monitorial system of 
Dr. Bell. 

In 1828, R. J. Bryce, Principal of the Belfast Academy, in a pamphlet 
entitled “ Sketch of a Plan for a System of National Education for Ire- 
land,” pp. 58, presents a very elaborate argument in favor of legislative 
provision for the education of teachers, as the only sound basis on which 
a system of public instruction for Ireland could be raised. He sums up 
his discussion of this branch of the subject in the following manner: 


1. It is commonly supposed, that a man who understands a subject must be 
qualified to teach it, and that the only essential attribute of an instructor is to 
be himself a good scholar. 

2. Even those who are aware that there often exists a difference between two 
teachers as to their power of communicating, conceive this difference to be of 
much less importance than it really is; and, if ever they take the trouble to 
think of its cause, they ascribe it to some mechanical knack, or some instinctive 
predisposition. 

3. On the contrary, we maintain, that when a man has acquired the fullest 
and most profound knowledge of a subject, he is not yet half qualified to teach 
it. He has to learn how to communicate his knowledge, and how to train the 
young mind to think for itself. And, as it usually happens that children are 
placed under the inspection of their instructors, who become in a great measure 
responsible for their morals, every teacher ought also to know how to govern 
his pupils, and how to form virtuous habits in their minds. And this skill in 
communicating knowledge, and in managing the mind, is by far the most important 
qualification of a teacher. 

5. Every teacher, before entering on the duties of his profession, ought there- 
fore to make himself acquainted with the Art * of Education; that is, with a 
system of rules for communicating ideas, and forming habits; and ought to ob- 





* The author thus refers to an article in No. 54 of the North American Review, devoted to Mr. 
Carter’s Essay, which will be found in another part of this work. 

“The necessity of some regular provision for instructing teachers in the Art of Teaching, has begun 
to be felt by all those who take an enlarged and rational view of the subject of education. The first 
rude essay was made in the model schools of Bell and Lancaster. But reflecting people soon saw the 
utter inefficiency of this mere mechanical training, which bears the same relation to a trae and 
rational system of professional education for teachers, that the steam-engine of the Marquis of Wor- 
cester bears to the steam-engine of Watt Hints to this purpose we have met with in various places; 
but the first regular publication on the subject that we have heard of, is one by Mr. J.G. Carter, an 
American writer, with which we are acquainted only through a short article in No. LIV. of the 
North American Review. * * * 

In short we recommend the whole of this article to the careful perusal of the friends of real educa- 
tion in Britain and Ireland.” 
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tain such a knowledge of the philosophy of mind, as shall enable him to under- 
stand the reasons of those rules, and to apply them with judgment and discre- 
tion to the great diversity of dispositions with which he will meet in the course 
of his professional labors. 

6. No man is qualified for the delicate and difficult work of managing the 
youthful mind, unless his own mental faculties have been sharpened and invig- 
orated by the exercise afforded to them in the course of a good general edu- 
cation. 


7. Therefore, a legislature never can succeed in establishing.a good system of 
national education, without making some provision for insuring a supply of 


teachers possessed of the qualifications specified in the two last articles; in 


order to which, it is indispensably necessary, that Professorships of the Art of 


Teaching be instituted; and that students, placing themselves under the care 
of such professors, be required to have previously attained a good general edu- 
cation, and, in particular, a competent knowledge of the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind. 


In 1831, the Board of Commissioners of National Education in Ireland 
was established. In a letter from Hon. E. G. Stanley, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, explaining the powers and objects of the Board, one of the 
objects is declared ‘to be “the establishing and maintaining a Model 
School in Dublin, and training teachers for country schools,” and it is 
made a condition on which pecuniary aid shall be granted to any teacher, 
that “he shall have received previous instruction in a Model School to 
be established in Ireland.” 

In April, 1833, two Model Schools, one for males and one for females, 
were established by the Board, and two courses of instruction provided 
for teachers in each year, to continue three months each. In 1834, steps 
were taken to extend both the Model Schools and the Training Estab- 
lishment, as set forth in their Report for 1835. 


“ If we are furnished with adequate means by the State, not only for training 
schoolmasters, but for inducing competent persons to become candidates for 
teacherships, through a fair prospect of remuneration and advancement, we 
have no doubt whatever that a new class of schoolmasters may be trained, 
whose conduct and influence must be highly beneficial in promoting morality, 
harmony, and good order, in the country parts of Ireland. 

It is only through such persons that we can hope to render the National 
Schools successful in improving the general condition of the people. It is not, 
however, merely through the schools committed to their charge that the benefi- 
cial effects of their influence would be felt. Living in friendly habits with the 
people ; not greatly elevated above them, but so provided for as to be able to 
maintain a respectable station; trained to good habits; identified in interest 
with the State, and therefore anxious to promote a spirit of obedience to lawful 
authority ; we are confident that they would prove a body of the utmost value 
and importance in promoting civilization and peace. 

Formerly, nothing was attempted in elementary schools further than to com- 
municate the art of reading. writing, and arithmetic, with some knowledge of 
grammar, geography, and history. Latterly, teachers have made use of the 
reading lessons to convey information. Writing has been made subservient to 
the teaching of spelling, grammar, and composition, and also to the fixing of 
instruction onthe memory. Arithmetic, instead of being taught by unexplained 
rules, has been made the vehicle for conveying the elements of mathematical 
knowledge, and training the mind to accuracy of thinking and reasoning, 
Reading-books have latterly been compiled on these principles, the lessons 
being so selected as to convey the elements of knowledge on a variety of stb- 
jects. And this introduction ofintellectual exercises into the teaching of these 
elementary arts, has been found to produce a reflex effect upon the progress of 
the pupils in learning the arts themselves. Children are found to be more easily 
taught to read when, while they are learning to pronounce and combine sylla- 
bles and words into sentences, they are receiving information. Their writing 
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a better when, while they are learning the mechanical art, they are 
earning the use of it; and they become better arithmeticians when the princi- 
= on which arithmetical operations are founded are gradually developed to 
them. 

To teach upon this principle, it is absolutely necessary that the teacher not 
only be able to read, and spell, and write well, and be a good practical arithme- 
tician, but that he be a person of general intelligence, having an extensive and 
accurate knowledge of the subjects treated of in the reading lessons. He must 
know much more than is expressed in the lessons themselves, or he will be 
totally unable to explain them familiarly, to correct the mistakes into which 
his pupils fall, and answer the innumerable questions that will be put to him as 
soon as the understanding of his pupils begins to be exercised on any subject. 

It is therefore necessary that teachers should not merely be able to teach their 
pupils toread, write, and to conduct schvols upon an approved system of disci- 
pline, but that they be able to aid in forming the minds of children, and direct- 
ing their power of reading into a beneficial channel. The power of reading is 
ee me J lost to children, and even becomes a source of corruption and mis- 
chief to them, because they have never been directed to the proper use of it; and 
it is consequently of the highest importance that, while they are taught to read, 
their thoughts and inclinations should have a beneficial direction given to them. 
Tw effect this, manifestly requires a teacher of considerable skill and intelli- 
gence. ; 

To secure the services of such persons, it is material that suitable means of 
instruction should be provided for those who desire to prepare themselves for the 
office of teaching, and that persons of character and ability should be induced 
to seek it by the prospect of adequate advantages. 

With these views, we propose establishing five Professorships in our training 
institution. I. Of the art of teaching and conducting schools. The professor 
of this branch to be the head of the institution. II. Of composition. English 
literature, history, geography, and political economy. III. Of natural history 
in all its branches. IV. Of mathematics and mathematical science. V. Of 
mental philosophy, including the elements of logic and rhetoric. "We propose 
that no person shall be admitted to the training institution, who does not previ- 
ously undergo a satisfactory examination in an entrance course to be appointed 
for that purpose ; and that each person who may be admitted shall study in it 
for at least two years before he be declared fit to undertake the charge of a 
school; that during this time, he shall receive instruction in the different 
branches of knowledge already specified, and be practised in teaching the model 
school, under the direction of the professor of teaching. 

We are of opinion that, in addition to the general training institution, thirty- 
two district Model Schools should be established, being a number equal to that 
of the counties of Ireland; that those Model Schools should be under the direc- 
tion of teachers chosen for superior attainments, and receiving superior remu- 
neration to those charged with the general or Primary Schools; and that, here- 
after, each candidate for admission to the training establishments should undergo 
a preparatory training in one of them. 

We think the salary of the teacher of each Model School should be £100 a 
ee and that he should have two assistants, having a salary of £50 a year 
each. 

We consider that the teacher of each Primary School should have a certain 
salary of £25 a year; and that the Commissioners for the time being should be 
authorized to award annually to each a further sum, not exceeding £5, provided 
they shall see cause for doing so in the Inspector’s report of his general conduct, 
and the character of the school committed to him. We are also of opinion 
that each teacher should be furnished with apartments adjoining the school.” 


By the parliamentary grants of 1835 and 1836, the Board were enabled 
to proceed with the erection of suitable buildings, and the establishment 
of the Model School, and Training Department, in Marlborough street, 
Dublin, which were completed in 1838. To this, in 1839, was added a 
Model Farm, and School of Agriculture, at Glasnevin, in the neighbor- 
hood of Dublin, where the male teachers are lodged, and where they 
receive a course of instruction in agricultural science and practice. 
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The training department was at first intended for schoolmasters; but 
in 1840, through the munificent donation of £1000, by Mrs. Drummond, 
for this special purpose, and an appropriation of a like amount by the 
Government, a suitable building was erected in connection with the Model 
School in Marlborough street, for the training of female teachers. In 
addition to the ordinary course of instruction in the theory and practice of 
teaching, schoolmistresses are instructed in plain needlework, in the 


5) 


art of cutting out and making up articles of female wearing apparel, in 
the arts of domestic economy, such as cottage cookery, washing, ironing, 
mangling, dnd other useful branches of household management. 

The Commissioners have recently erected in Dublin subsidiary Model 
Schools, where temporary courses of instruction are given to teachers 
already connected with National Schools. 

In connection with, and in extension of the plan of the central Training 
Establishment, a system of Primary Model Schools in each district into 
which the country is divided, is commenced. To several of these schools 
a residence for the teacher, and land for a Model Farm, are annexed. It is 
in contemplation to make these District Model Schools the residence of 
the inspector, and depots for a supply of school books, apparatus, and 
requisites for the schools of the district. Respecting these Model Schools 
and Training Department, the Board remark in 1848 : 


“Our training establishments continue in a prosperous state. We have 
trained, during the year, and supported at the public expense, 224 national 
teachers, of whom 137 were males and 87 were females. We also trained 14 
teachers not connected with National Schools, and who maintained themselves 
during their attendance at the Model Schools. Of the 224 teachers of National 
Schools trained during the year, 9 were of the Established Church, 37 Presby- 
terians, 3 Dissenters of other denominations, and 175 Roman Catholics. The 
total number of male and female teachers trained, from the commencement of 
our proceedings to the 31st of December, 1847, is 2,044. We do not include in 
this number those teachers who are not connected with National Schools. 

With reference to the training of teachers we have to observe, that the expe- 
rience of each successive year Strengthens our conviction of itsimportance. It 
is vain to expect that the National Schools, established in all parts of Ireland, 
will ever be effectively conducted, or the art of communicating knowledge ma- 
terially improved, until a sufficient number of well-paid masters and mistresses 
can be supplied, thoroughly qualified, by previous training, to undertake the 
office of teachers, and feeling a zealous interest in promoting the great objects 
of their profession. 

We have observed, with satisfaction, a marked improvement in the appear- 
ance, manners, and attainments of every successive class of teachers, who come 
up to be trained in our Normal establishment. With reference to the two last 
classes, we have ascertained that 34 teachers in the last, and 73 in the present, 
had been originally educated as pupils in National Schools. It is from this de- 
scription of persons, to whom the practice of instructing others has been familiar 
from their childhood, that we may expect to procure the most intelligent and 
skillful teachers, to educate the rising generation of Ireland. 

It is a gratifying fact, that the good feeling which has always prevailed 
amongst the teachers of different religious denominations residing together in 
our training establishment, has suffered no interruption whatever during the 
last year of extraordinary public excitement. 

Whilst every attention has been paid to the improvement of the children in 
our Model Schools. in the various branches of their secular education, the par- 
amount duty of giving to them, and the teachers in training, religious instruc- 
tion, has not been neglected by those intrusted with that duty. Upon this sub- 
ject we deem it expedient to republish the statement made in our Report of last 
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year, which is as tollows:—* The arrangements‘for the separate religious in- 


struction of the children of all persuasions attending these schools, and also of 
the teachers in training, continue to be carried into effect every Tuesday, under 
the respective clergymen, with punctuality and satisfaction. Previously to the 
arrival of the clergymen, each of the teachers in training is employed in giving 
catechetical and caer religious instruction to a small class of children belong- 
ing to his own communion. These teachers attend their respective places of 

z worship on Sundays; and every facility is given, both before and after Divine 
service, as well as at other times, for their spiritual improvement, under the 
directions of their clergy.’ ” 


III. They have not only increased the number of ordinary elementary 
schools, but they have established and aided a number of special schools 
of different grades, pre-eminently calculated to benefit the people of Ire- 
land. 

1. Evening Schools. The experiment was commenced at Dublin, 
under the direct inspection of the Board, and was conducted to their satis- 
faction. They thus refer to the subject in their report for 1847: 


“The average attendance of the Evening School on our premises in Marlbo- 
rough street, Dublin, during the past year, was about 200, composed partly of 
boys who could not attend school during the day, and partly of adults. 

The anxiety evinced by boys, and by young men from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age, to participate in the advantages afforded by this school, confirms 
our opinion that such institutions, if well conducted, will be of incalculable 
benefit to the working classes; and that, if established in large tuwns, or in 
populous localities adjoining them, they will form an important step in the edu- 
a cation of the artisan between the common National School and the Mechanics’ 
Institution. After the toils of the day, the humble laborer and the tradesman, 
will find in Evening Schools the means of literary and moral improvement, and 
a protection against temptations to which, at their age, this class of persons are 
peculiarly exposed. 

We received during the year numerous applications for aid to Evening 
Schools, the majority of which we rejected, being of opinion that our grants for 
this purpose should as yet be confined to large towns, in which trade and manu- 
factures are extensively carried on, and where alone we at present possess the 
means of inspection. e made grants to twelve Evening Schools in the course 
of the year. It is probable that the number of applications for assistance will 
gradually increase. Should this be the case, we shall take the necessary steps 
to ascertain that the Evening Schools are properly conducted, and that the sys- 
tem of education carried on in them, is adapted to the varied occupations of the 
artisans, mechanics, and others, who are desirous of obtaining the special in- 
struction which their several trades and avocations require.” 


2. Workhouse Schools. The children of families provided for in work- 
houses, under the Poor Law Commissioners in Ireland, are gathered into 
schools under the care of the Board. In 1847 there were 104 of these 
schools, for which the Board propose the following vigorous measures of 
improvement: 





“1. That the minimum rate of salary to male teachers, in addition to apart- 
ments and rations, shall be £30 a year; and to female teachers £25, exclusive 
of any gratuity from the Commissioners of National Education. 

2. That no teacher shall be required to undertake the instruction of more 
than from 80 to 100 children; and that assistant teachers be provided, at lower 
salaries, when the daily average attendance considerably exceeds 100. 

3. That in female schools, when the number of pute considerably exceeds 
100, a work-mistress be engaged, in addition to the principal teacher, to instruct 
the children in the various branches of plain needlework, and in the art of cut- 
ting out, and making up articles of female wearing apparel. 

4, That the whole time of the teachers shall be devoted to the literary, moral, 
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and industrial education of the children, and to the superintendence of them, 
during the hours of recreation and manual labor. 

5. That Evening Schools be opened for the instruction of the adult paupers, 
and of such of the pupils of the day schools, as it may be practicable and desir- 
able to have in attendance for two hours each evening. The Evening Schools 
to be conducted by the teachers of the day schools. 

6. That the number of children to be accommodated in each school-room be 
so regulated, as that a space of at least six square feet be allowed for each 
child. 

7. That every Workhouse School, in connection with the Commissioners of 
National Education, be supplied with suitable furniture and apparatus, accord- 
ing to models to be furnished by them. 

8. That each Workhouse School, on its coming into connection with the 
Commissioners of National Education, be gratuitously supplied with a com- 
plete outfit of books, maps, stationery, é&c., and that a further supply be granted 
afterward, at stated periods. 

9. That two of the local Guardians be requested to visit the schools weekly, 
and report once a month to the Board of Guardians. This duty might be ren- 
dered less onerous, if undertaken by the members of the Board in rotation. 

10. That in order to provide industrial training for pauper-children, a suffi- 
cient quantity of land be annexed to each Workhouse, to be cultivated as farms 
and gardens by the pupils of the schools; and that, for this purpose, Agricultur- 
ists be appointed, to the most deserving of whom the Commissioners of National 
Education will award gratuities not exceeding £15 each. 

11. That it is advisable, under particular circumstances, to consolidate two 
or three Unions, and to establish a Central Agricultural School, to be attended 
by the children of each.” 


3. Industrial Schools. The Board have extended aid to a class of 
schools which gather in children who can not ordinarily be induced to 
attend the regular day schools, and who need special care and training. 
The results are shown in the following extracts from the Reports of the 
Inspectors appointed by the Board: 


“‘ Claddah Fishing School, County Galway.—The attendance has been, sometimes, over 
500, and the average for six months has been nearly 400. I regret that the apparatus re- 
quisite for giving an extensive course of instruction on practice of navigation has not 
been provided, and that there are’no funds available for this purpose. 

Since the opening of the female schools, 36 girls have been employed in the industrial 
room at spinning and net-making ; and in providing materials and making trifling dona- 
tions to children, £66 1s. 6d. have been nearly expended. The schools are in a much 
better state than 1 expected them to be, the merit of which must be attributed to the 
praiseworthy assiduity and attention of the manager, and rev. gentlemen of the Caddah 
convent.’ 


4. Agricultural Schools. In accordance with the wise policy which 
has characterized all the measures of the Board, of trying all new exper- 
iments under their own inspection, and of exhibiting a working plan, the 
Board first established a Model Farm and Agricultural School at Glas- 
nevin, in connection with the Training Establishment in Dublin, and 
afterward attached an ordinary National School to the establishment at 
Glasnevin, to ascertain to what extent industrial training suited to the 
wants and circumstances of the locality, could be united with literary 
instruction. As to the results the Board remark: 


“Tt has proved that literary instruction and practical instruction in garden- 
ing, together with some knowledge of agriculture, may be successfully commu- 
nicated to boys ina National School by one master, provided he be zealous and 
skillful. No difficulty has been experienced in inducing a limited number of 
the advanced boys to work in the garden two hours each day, after the ordinary 
school business. The scholars composing the Industrial class are paid six- 
pence a week each for their labor; and the produce of the garden is valued to 
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the Commissioners, at the current market prices, for the use of the teachers 
and domestics, in the male and female training establishments: an account is 
kept by the teacher of the receipts as well as of the expenses of cultivation. 
Our masters in training have thus an opportunity of seeing a model of whata 
small village school ought to be in a rural district, and how far it is practicable, 
under one and the same master, to unite literary and industrial education. 
The boys employed in cultivating the garden attend daily, together with the 
teachers in training, a course of lectures on the elementary principles of agricul- 
ture, as well as of gardening. The practical information they thus acquire, 
and the habits of industry to which they become accustomed, can not fail to be 
highly serviceable to them in after life. It will be a subject for future consid- 
eration, whether this arrangement for the regulation of the labor of the garden 
might not be so altered, as to place under each of the pupils a small allotment, 
which he shall be required to cultivate, being permitted to receive a portion of 
a? ae derived from his industry. 

e conceive that no greater boon could be conferred upon Ireland than the 
establishment of similar schools inevery country parish. ‘They would not only 
be conducive to the improvement of the laboring classes themselves, but would 
tend materially to remove the prejudices existing amongst many respectable 
farmers, against the mere literary education of the peasantry. Schools of this 
description would prove, by the combination of intellectual with industrial 
training, that not only are the understandings of the young developed by this 
species of education, but their bodies formed and disciplined to habits of useful 
and skillful labor.” 


After training up teachers competent to conduct Agricultural Schools, 
and showing them a working model of such a school, and also of an ordi- 
nary school in which agriculture was introduced as a study and an exer- 
cise, the Board proceeded to establish Model Agricultural Schools, pub- 
lish Agricultural Class Books, and promote the study of agriculture in all 
the schools under their care, in appropriate situations. In their Report 
for 1847 they remark: 


“We had in operation on the 31st of December, 1847, seven Model Agricul- 
tural Schools; and we have made building grants of £200 each to ten others of 
this class, some of which are in progress. In addition to those schools, there 
are twelve other Agricultural Schools to which small portions of land are 
attached; and to the masters of these we pay an additional salary of £5 per 
annum for their agricultural services; and other emoluments are secured to 
them by the local managers. Since the commencement of the present year, 
several applications have been received for aid both to Model and ordinary 
Agricultural Schools; so that we hope to announce, in our next Report, the 
establishment of a greater number. 

We have published an Agricultural Class Book for the use of the advanced 
pupils attending the National Schools, which it is intended shall be read by all 
the pupils capable of understanding its contents. The object of this little work 
is to explain, in as simple language as possible, the best mode of managing a 
small farm and kitchen garden. Appended to it are introductory exercises, in 
which the scholars should be examined by the teachers. In order to render the 
lessons attractive, they have been thrown into the form of a narrative, calcula- 
ted to arrest the attention of young readers. This reading book is not, however. 
designed as an agricultural manual for our teachers. We propose to supply 
this want by the publication of a series of agricultural works, rising from the 
simplest elementary book, to scientific teaching of a high character, and com- 
prehending various branches of practical knowledge, bearing upon the subject 
of agricultural instruction. We distributed last year, amongst our teachers, a 
variety of cheap and useful tracts, relating to the best modes of cultivating the 
soil, and providing against the dearth of food; and we are now engaged in cir- 
culating, amongst our masteys, several other elementary treatises on husbandry, 
recently published under the direction of the Royal Agricultural Society, and 
containing much valuable information. 

In a limited number of large National Schools, situated in rural districts, we 
intend tointroduce agricultural instruction, subject to the following conditions : 
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If the manager of a National School of this description, or any respectable 
person of whom he approves, shall annex to it a farm of eight or ten acres, and 
erect the necessary farm buildings thereon, without requiring any grant from 
us toward building, repairs, the purchase of stock, or the payment of rent, we 
propose in such cases to pay the Agricultural teacher a salary not exceeding 
£30 per annum. 

We shall leave the appointment of the teacher and the superintendence of the 
farm to the proprietor of the land, or to the manager of the school, should he 
also be the owner of the land. AJl we shall require will be, that the teacher be 
competent, in the opinion of our Agricultural Inspector, to manage the farm 
according to the most improved system; and that he shall instruct daily, in the 
theory and practice of agriculture, a sufficient number of advanced boys, who 
shall be in attendance at the adjoining National School. Our Agricultural 
Inspector will be required to report half-yearly whether the farm has been con- 
ducted to his satisfaction, and whether the regulations which we shall prescribe 
for the agricultural instruction of the pupils have been strictly adhered to. 

The plan we have now explained can not be effectually worked by our ordi- 
nary inspectors. Jt will be necessary, therefore, that our Agricultural Schools, 
including our Model Farm at Glasnevin, should be under the superintendence 
of a person, practically conversant with agricultural operations, with plans of 
farm buildings, and the best method of keeping farming accounts; and who 
shall be competent to examine and report on the system of agricultural in- 
struction adopted in schools of this description. We have, accordingly, deter- 
mined upon appointing an officer to discharge those important duties. With 
his assistance, we shall in future be able to make full and satisfactory reports to 
Pariiament of the agricultural branch of our system. 

In order to supply the demand for persons qualified to conduct farms and Agri- 
cultural Schools, we have resolved upon increasing, from twelve to twenty-four, 
the number of agricultural pupils, who compose the free class, at our Model 
Farm, Glasnevin ; also, upon increasing to the same extent the number of agri- 
cultural teachers at our training establishment there. We shall thus have a 
total of forty-eight pupils and teachers, who will be all under instruction at the 
same time. 

Our agricultural pupils are selected from the best qualified of our pupils 
attending our several Agricultural Schools throughout Ireland; and our agri- 
cultural teachers who come up to be trained, are chosen from among the masters 
of ordinary National Schools. This arrangement is calculated to accelerate 
the diffusion of agricultural instruction throughout our schools, and, generally, 
amongst our teachers. 

Though convinced that, by means of these and other arrangements, we may 
become instrumental in promoting the cause of Agricultural Education in Ire- 
land, we feel bound to state that we can accomplish little, unless our efforts be 
cordially sustained by the co-operation of the landed proprietors of the country. 
The Agricultural Schools must, in almost all cases, be created by them, and 
conducted under their directions. It will be necessary for them to expend 
much money, and bestow constant care uponthem. The salaries, training, and 
inspection, furnished by the state, are indispensable; but they will be unavail- 
ing if local expenditure and exertions do not supply the groundwork upon which 
the assistance of Government is to be brought into operation.” 


5. School Libraries. From the following extracts, it will be seen that 
the Board are about to adopt the educational policy of New York and 
Massachusetts in extending the means of self-education out of school 
hours, and beyond the period of school attendance. 


“The want of School Libraries for the use of the children attending our 
schools has been long feit. To compile a series of instructive and entertaining 
works adapted to this purpose, would occupy a very considerable time, and 
require the assistance of many individuals well qualified for compiling books 
suited to the minds of children. Under these circumstances, we have adopted 
the necessary steps for the selection of a sufficient number from those already 
published. Care will be taken that they are unobjectionable in all respects, to 
the members of every religious denomination. We shall buy them from the 
publishers at the lowest cost, and sell them at reduced prices to such of the 
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managers of our schools as may approve of their being lent to their pupils. 
We shall also frame regulations for managing the School Libraries when 
formed, which will insure a regular delivery and return of the books.” 

IV. The Board have aided in the erection and fitting up of more than 
3000 school-houses in different parts of Ireland, by contributing an amount, 
not more in any case than two-thirds of the sum actually expended. The 
expenditure in Ireland for school-houses, in connection with the Board, up 
to 1850, has been estimated at $2,500,000. The Commissioners must be 
satisfied as to the site, size, furniture, material, and workmanlike manner 
of the work done, before the payment of any grant. 


V. The Board have succeeded in publishing and introducing a valua- 
ble series of text books, maps and school requisites, prepared with great 
care, and furnished for a first supply, and at the end of every four years 
gratuitously to each school, and at other times below cost. Great pains 
have been taken to exclude from all books published or sanctioned by 
them, every thing of a sectarian or party character, the upper and the 
nether millstone between which Ireland has been for two centuries 
crushed. The publication of this “Irish National Series of School 
Books,” has had the effect already to reduce the price of all school books 
in England and Scotland, and to lead to the revision of most of the stand- 
ing text books, in order to compete with this new competitor in the market. 
In their Fourteenth Report (for 1847) the Board remark: 

“We have the gratification to state that the demand for our school-books, in 
England and Scotland, is progressively increasing. Many of our colonies, 
too, have been supplied during the year with large quantities; and in some of 
them a system of public instruction for the poor, similar in its general charac- 
ter to that of the national system in Ireland, as being equally adapted to a pop- 
ulation of a mixed character as to their religious persuasions, is likely to be 
established. We have sent books and requisites to Australia, British Guiana, 
Canada, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
A complete series of our Nationa! school-books was also sent to Lord Seaton, 
the Governor of Corfu; and it is not improbable that they will be translated, at 
no distant period, into the Greek language, for the use of children attending 
schools in the Ionian Islands.” 

VI. The Board have subjected their schools to a system of thorough, 
periodical and intelligent inspection, by which all abuses and deficiencies 
are detected, and at once corrected or supplied, and a stimulus of the most 
powerful character is brought to bear on all of the teachers in any way 
aided by the Commissioners. 

Besides three head inspectors residing at Dublin, for local duties and 
special business abroad, there are thirty-four district inspectors, who de- 
vote their whole time to the services of the Board, under the following 
regulations : 


“1. The commissioners do not take the control or regulation of a school, 
except their own model schools, directly into their own hands, but leave all 
schools aided by them under the authority of the local conductors. The in- 
spectors, therefore, are not to give direct orders, as on the part of the Board, re- 
specting any necessary regulations, but to point out such regulations to the 
conductors of the school, that they may give the requisite orders. 
2. The commissioners require that every Nationa] School be inspected by the 
inspector of the district, at least three times in each year. 
44 
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3. The district inspector, on each inspection, is to communicate with the 
patron or correspondent, for the purpose of affording information concerning 
the general state of the school, and pointing out such violations of rule, or de- 
fects, if any, as he may have observed; and he is to make such suggestions as 
he may deem necessary. 

4. He is to examine the visitors’ book, or daily report book, and to transmit 
to the commissioners copies of any observations made therein which he may 
consider to be of importance. 

5. He is not to make any observation in the book except the date of his visit, 
the time occupied in the inspection of the school, showing the precise time at 
which it commenced and the precise time at which it terminated ; and also the 
number of scholars present. 

6. Upon ordinary occasions, he is not to give any intimation of his intended 
visit; but during the middle term of the year, from the Ist of May to the 31st of 
August, when the inspection is to be public, he is to make such previous 
arrangements with the local managers, as will facilitate the attendance of 
the parents of the children, and other persons interested in the welfare of the 
schools. 

7. He is to report to the commissioners the result of each visit, and to use 
every means to obtain accurate information as to the discipline, management, 
and methods of instruction pursued in the school. 

8. He is to examine all the classes in succession, in their different branches 
of study, so as to enable him to ascertain the degree and efficiency of the in- 
struction imparted. 

9. He is to examine the class rolls, register, and daily report book ; and to 
report with accuracy what is the actual number of children receiving instruc- 
tion at the school, and what is the daily average attendance. 

10. He is to receive a monthly report from the teacher of each school, and 
also to make one quarterly himself to the commissioners, in addition to his or- 
dinary report upon the school after each visit. 

11. He is also to supply the commissioners with such local information as 
they may from time to time require from him, and to act as their agent in all 
matters in which they may employ him; but he is not invested with authority 
to decide upon any question affecting a National School, or the general business 
of the commissioners, without their direction. 

12. When applications for aid are referred to the district inspector, he is to 
communicate with the applicant so as to insure an interview, and also with 
the clergymen of the different denominations in the neighborhood, with the view 
of ascertaining their sentiments on the case, and whether they have any, and 
what, objections thereto. He is also to communicate personally, if necessary, 
with any other individuals in the neighborhood. 

13. The district inspector is to avoid all discussions of a religious or political 
nature; he is to exhibit a courteous and conciliatory demeanor toward all 
persons with whom he is to communicate, and to pursue such a line of conduct 
as tend to uphold the just influence and authority both of managers and 
teachers. 


VII. They have, by their wise and successful measures, induced the 
British Parliament to increase their annual appropriation in aid of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland. The sum appropriated in 1831 was £4,328 ; 
in 1835, £35,000; in 1840, £50,000; and in 1847, £90,000. The whole 
sum expended by the Board in 1847 was £102,318. To the amount re- 
ceived from the Treasury was added the sum of £8,500. realized from 
the sale of books, published by the Board. The sum appropriated by 
the Board is made the condition and inducement of a still larger sum 
being raised by local and parental effort. The following account of the 
expenditures of the Board for 1847, will indicate the objects which they 
aimed to accomplish : 
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THE DISCHARGE. £. 8. d. £. s. d. 
Normat EsTaBlisHMENT : 
ee oO Se ee ee ee ee 861 0 
General Expenditure, _ ne + &* * 3 10 
Mave Tratnine DePpaRTMENT, Guasrevin 
Salaries and Wages, . ° ee ae 12% 2 4 
Maintenance and Traveling, a a a ch ee oe 1.218 15 5 
General Expenditure, . . . 312 16 8 
Mave TRAINING DEPARTMENT, Great Groree’s- “STREET: 
Galemenene Wem, «6 6s te te we ae 119 7 8 
Maintenance and Traveling, . .-. . . 1. 2» © « « 928 12 9 
General Expenditure, . . 248 7 5 
Mate TEMPORARY DEPARTMENT, 2 37, Maruporovan- “STREET, . 307 16 0 
Femace TRAINING Ne; 
Salaries and Wages, . [+2 siete & «eo 183 0 0 
Maintenance and Traveling, a eo a i 1,139 0 8 
I 6 6 6s 6 6 & ea Se «es 306 1 8 
Move. Scuoot DepaRTMENT, . . a ee ee 852 19 10 
EvENING ScHOOL, MARLBOROUGH- -STREET, P 101 910 
MoveL Farm DEPARTMENT, including the Board and ‘Lodg- 
ing of Agricultural Pupils and Teachers, Rent, Permanent 
Improvements, Salaries, Wages, &c., 92119 8 
Purchase of Farm Stock and Agricultural Implements, ‘from Mr. 
Skilling, in November, . 916 2 7 
GLasNneVIN NaTIONAL ScHOOL —Completion « of ‘Building, Fit- 
ting-up, &c. . ; 74418 9 
GLASNEVIN EvENING Scoot, oo ee oe a eo ee i 21 16 
- ——j| 9,333 17 7 
BuILpING, — -up, Reparrine, &c., ScHOOL-HOUSES, . 3,956 7 10 
Do AGRICULTURAL, INDUSTRIAL AND OTH- 
mR ScHOOLS, . . . + © eo © © 399 8 9 
———| 4355 16 7 
SaLaRies TO TEACHERS AND MonITORS, . . - - + + + + = 50,209 6 1 
District MopeL Scuoots :— 
Purchase, Rent, toward Building, aerate &e., oo 520 0 0 | 
Salaries and Allowances to teachers, ewe S | 
General Expenditure, . . . 2. «© + © © + © © © @ © 232 13 0 | 
-—+ 752 13 0| 
INSPECTION, — eae a ee ee ee — 9,322 17 
Book DePaRTMENT :— | 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, for one year ending 31st March, 
1847, for Paper, Printing, Binding of National School Books, } 
including Slates, Pencils, and other School Requisites, . 14,064 8 5 \ 
For Books and Requisites purchased from Publishers, and sold | 
to the National Schools at reduced prices, Salaries, &c., . . | 3,339 4 9 
—/ 17,403 13 2) 
OrrictaL EsTaBLISHMENT IN MARLBOROUGH-STREET, . - 4,961 3 8| 
Repairs AND WoRKs AT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, including Pur- | 
chase of ground in Rere, for New Male Training a 1,100 0 0 | 
Building and Fitting-up New Book Stores, . . ° 1,500 0 0 } 
Sundry Repairs and Alterations in various Departments, 1,412 4 
4,012 4 2 
MISCELLANEOUS :— 
Motes, Fame, end Tnsmemee, 26 6 et tt eet tf 301 11 6 
Coals, Candles, _" &e., iw ace - © we ee 6 we 435 9 0 
Postage, .. vk © 6 ee RS -* OB 380 5 0 
Stamps, © ne? es 136 15 0 | 
eR ae a ayo tone 42413 2 
Incidents, {ac ~ eo oe owe . ee ae S015 5 
-————| 1,843 15 11 
Gratuities to Monitors, from Model School Fund, . ....- ++: - 124 2 8 
James CLARIpGz, Accomptant. ines 14 5} 





VIII. The success which has attended the efforts of the Board even 
under the extraordinary and peculiarly difficult circumstances of Ireland, 
has had a powerful influence on the cause of educational improvement in 
England, and other parts of the British Empire. 

Much has been done within five years past, and more is now doing in 
the Province of Upper Canada, by the Government, to establish a sy stem 
of common schools than in any one of the American States, not excepting 
even New York, or Massachusetts. The action of the enlightened and 
indefatigable superintendent of schools, the Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D. D.., 
has been guided more by the experience of the National Board of freland 
than that of any other State. 
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The following extracts from the Eighteenth Report of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education for Ireland, exhibit the practical opera- 
tions of the systern at the close of the year 1852: 


On the 31st December, 1850, we had 4,547 schools in operation, which were 
attended by 511,239 children. At the close of the year 1851, the number of 
schools in operation was 4,704, and of pupils on the rolls 520,401, showing an 
increase in the schools in operation of 157, and an increase in the attendance for 
the year 1851, as compared with the year 1850, of 9,162 children. The total 
attendance in 1851 of 520,401 children, in the 1,704 schools in operation, gives 
an average on the rolls of 1004 to each school. 

According to returns prepared at our request by the managers of the national 
schools, we have ascertained that of 5,822 male and female teachers, assistants, 
monitors, &¢c., in the service of our board on the 31st of March, 1852, there 
were—members of the Established Church, 360; Presbyterians, 760; other 
Protestant Dissenters, 49—total Protestants of all denominations, 1,169; Roman 
Catholics, 4.653. The number of schools in operation on the Ist of November, 
1852, was 4,795. Of these, 4,434 were under 1,853 separate managers, and 175 
under joint management. There were 141 connected with workhouses or jails, 
and 45 of which the commissioners are the patrons, making in the whole 4,795 
schools. Of 434 schools, 1,247 were under the superintendence of 710 man- 
agers of the Protestant, and 3,187 under the 1,143 managers of the Roman Catholic 
communion. The number of managers, members of the Established Church, was 
296, clerical 67, lay 229, of schools 554; Presbyterians 398, clerical 247, lay 
151, schools 670; Protestant Dissenters 16, clerical 4, lay 12, schools 23. Total 
Protestant managers of all persuasions 710, and of schools under them 1,247. 
Roman Catholics 1,143, clerical 957, lay 186, schools 3,187. 


These returns show that the various religious denominations are rep- 
resented in the management, instruction, and attendance of the schools, 
about in proportion to their population. Still it is to be regretted that 
this system is assailed with great bitterness by ultra Protestants and 
ultra Catholics, each claiming that the schools are administered to the 
special benefit of the other side. The Commissioners remark: 


We beg to assure your Excellency, that we have no other object in bringing 
under your notice these statements than to prove that the benefits derived from 
the system of national education have not been confined almost entirely to the 
Roman Catholic population (as has been incorrectly stated in various publications) 
but that it has been found acceptable to a large proportion of the Protestant com- 
munity. Twenty years have elapsed since the introduction of the system of na- 
tional education into Ireland. After a careful review of its progress, and of the 
difficulties which it has had to encounter, we are convinced that it has taken deep 
root in the affections of the people, and that no other plan for the instruction of 
the poor could have been devised, in the peculiar circumstances of this country, 
which would have conferred such inestimable blessings on the great majority of 
the population. Every passing year strengthens our conviction that the intel- 
lectual and moral elevation of the humbler classes in Ireland will be effectually 
promoted by a firm adherence to the fundamental principles of the system, and by 
liberal grants from Parliament towards its support. 
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TRAINING DEPARTMENT AND MODEL SCHOOLS 


OF THE 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION FOR IRELAND. 





Tue Commissioners for National Education in Ireland, provided in 
1839, in Marlborough street, Dublin, a Normal Establishment for training 
teachers, and educating persons who are intended to undertake the 


charge of schools. ; 
The establishment consists of spacious accommodations for class and 


lecture-rooms for the Normal pupils, school-rooms for three model schools 
in Marlborough street for the instruction of 800 pupils, and a boarding- 
house and model farm at Glasnevin, in the neighborhood of Dublin. 

The following extracts from the Regulations of the Board regarding 
the appointment and classification of teachers, the course of instruction, 
&c., will give a good idea of the establishment, and at the same time 
suggest many useful hints to the friends of educational improvement at 


home. 
ADMISSION OF PUPILS INTO THE MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Parents are requested to observe the following rules : 

1. Parents wishing their children to be admitted into these schools must ap- 
ply to the head teacher of the respective schools, on any morning of the wook, 
except Monday, from half-past nine till ten o’clock. The names, residences, 
&c. of the children will then be registered in a book kept for the purpose, and 
as vacancies occur, they will be sent for in the strict order of their respective 
applications ; except in the case of pupils who have been dismissed for irregularity 
of altendance, who are not to be received again till after all the other applicanis 
shall have been admitted. 

2. The doors are closed every morning precisely at ten o’clock, and the 
children are dismissed at three, except on Saturdays, when the schools close at 
twelve o’clock. ‘ om, 

An opportunity for separate religious instruction is afforded every Tuesday, 
from ten till half-past twelve o’clock. 

4. If achild be absent on any day, he must bring a ticket to school, as a token 
that the absence was unavoidable, and by the consent of the parents. Three 
Absence tickets will be given to the parents on application to the heads of the 
respective schools. 

5. If any child be frequently absent, or absent five days successively, 
and the cause be not made known to the teachers before the expiration of the 
five days, such child will be discharged from the school. If the parents wish 
the child to be re-admitted, they must get the name entered in the application 
book as at first; and wait till after all the children who have applied for the first 
time shall have been admitted. 

6. The payment is a penny per week, to be paid the first day in each week 
the chiid attends ; and should any child be unavoidably absent, the penny 
must nevertheless be paid weekly so long as the parent wishes the name of the 
child to remain on the roll. 


GENERAL LESSONS TO BE INCULCATED IN THE MODEL SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT, AND IN ALL SCHOOLS OF THE BOARD. 
Christians should endeavor, as the Apostle Paul commands them, to “ live 
peaceably with all men,” (Rom. ch. xii. v. 18,) even with those of a different 
religious persuasion. 
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Our Savior, Christ, commanded his disciples to “love one another;” he 
taught them to love even their enemies, to bless those that cursed them, and to 
pray for those who persecuted them. He himself prayed for his murderers. 

Many men hold erroneous doctrines, but we ought not to hate or persecute 
them. We ought to seek for the truth, and to hold fast what we are convinced 
is the truth; but not to treat harshly those who are in error. Jesus Christ did 
not intend his religion to be forced on men by violent means He would not 
allow his disciples to fight for him. 

If any person treats us unkindly, we must not do the same to them; for Christ 
and his apostles have taught us not to return evil for evil. If we would obey 
Christ, we must do to others, not as they do to us, but as we should wish them 
to do to us. 

Quarreling with our neighbors, and abusing them, is not the way to con- 
vince them that we are in the right, and they in the wrong. It is more likely 
to convince them that we have not a Christian spirit. 

We ought to show ourselves followers of Christ, “ who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again,” (1 Pet. ch. ii. v. 23,) by behaving gently and kindly to 
every one. 


TEN PRACTICAL RULES FOR THE TEACHERS OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


I. To keep at least one copy of the Generat Lesson, or a Lesson of similar 
import, suspended conspicuously in the school-room, and to inculcate the prin- 
ciples contained in it on the minds of their pupils. 

II. To exclude from the school, except at the hours set apart for religious in- 
struction, all catechisms and books inculcating peculiar religious opinions. 

Ill. To avoid fairs, markets, and meetings—but above all, poLiticaL meet- 
ings, of every kind; and to do nothing either in or out of school which might 
have a tendency to confine it to any one denomination of children. 

IV. To keep the register, report book, and class lists, accurately and neatly, 
and according to the precise forms prescribed by the Board. 

V. To classify the children according to the national school books; to study 
those books themselves; and to teach according to the improved methods, as 
pointed out in their several prefaces. 

VI. To observe themselves, and to impress upon the minds of their pupils, 
the great rule of regularity and order—a TIME AND A PLACE FOR EVERY THING, 
AND EVERY THING IN ITS PROPER TIME AND PLACE. 

VII. To promote, both by precept and example, CLEANLINESS, NEATNESS, and 
Decency. ‘To effect this, the teachers should set an example of cleanliness and 
neatness in their own persons, and in the state and general appearance of their 
schools. They should also satisfy themselves, by personal inspection every 
morning, that the children have had their hands and faces washed, their hair 
combed, and clothes cleaned, and, when necessary, mended. The school apart- 
ments, too, should be swept and dusted every evening; and white-washed at 
least once a year. 

VIII. To pay the strictest attention to the morals and general conduct of their 
pupils; and to omit no opportunity of inculcating the principles of rruTH and 
HONESTY; the duties of respect to superiors, and obedience to all persons placed 
in authority over them. 

IX. To evince a regard for the improvement and general welfare of their 
pupils; to treat them with kindness combined with firmness; and to aim at 
governing them by their affections and reason, rather than by harshness and 
severity. 

X. To cultivate kindly and affectionate feelings among their pupils; to dis- 
countenance quarreling, cruelty to animals, and every approach to vice. 


ADMISSION TO TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


1. The appointment of teachers rests with the Local Patrons and Commit- 
tees of Schools. But the Commissioners are to be satisfied of the fitness of 
each, both as to character and general qualification. He should be a person 
of Christian sentiment, of calm temper, and discretion ; he should be imbued 
with a spirit of peace, of obedience to the law, and of loyalty to his sovereign ; 
he should not only possess the art of communicating knowledge, but be capa- 
ble of moulding the mind of youth, and of giving to the power which education 
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confers a useful dirtction. These are the qualities for which patrons of 
schools, when making choice of teachers, should anxiously look. They are 
—_ which the Commissioners are anxious to find, to encourage, and to re- 
ward. 

2. The Commissioners have provided a Normal Establishment in Marlbo- 
rough street, Dublin, for training teachers and educating persons who are in- 
tended to undertake the charge of schools; and they do not sanction the ap- 
pointment of a teacher to any school, unless he shall have been srevienshy 
trained at the Normal Establishment ; or shall have been pronounced duly qual- 
ified by the Superintendent of the district in which the school is situated. 

3. Teachers selected by the Commissioners for admission to the Normal Es- 
tablishment must produce a certificate of good character from the officiating 
clergyman of the communion to which they belong. They are to be boarded 
and lodged at an establishment provided by the Board for the purpose at Glas- 
nevin, in the immediate neighborhood of Dublin, to which an agricultural de- 
partment is attached. They are to receive religious instructions from their re- 
spective pastors, who attend on Thursdays at the Normal Establishment; and 
on Sundays they are required to attend their respective places of worship ; and 
a vigilant superintendence is at all times exercised over their moral conduct. 

4. They are to attend upon five days in the week at the training and model 
schools, where lectures are delivered on different branches of knowledge, and 
where they are practised in the art of teaching. They are to receive instruction 
at Glasnevin, particularly in agriculture, daily, and they attend on Saturdays 
at the farm, which is conducted under the direction of the Commissioners, and 
where they see theory reduced to practice. They undergo a final examination 
at the close of their course, and each will then receive a certificate according 
to his deserts. The course of training at present occupies a period of four 
months and a half, and for a considerable time previous to their being sum- 
moned, they are required to prepare themselves for the course. 

5. Teachers of schools unconnected with the National Board, if properly 
recommended, are also admitted to attend the Normal Establishment, as day 
pupils, without any charge for tuition; but such persons maintain themselves 
at their own expense. 


DAILY OCCUPATION IN THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


The Lectures of the PRoFEssors commence in the first week of February and August 
in each year, and continue for between four and five months. 


DAILY OCCUPATION OF THE TEACHERS’ TIME AND SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 


10 to 11 Mr. Suttirvan—Principles of Teaching; Systems of Popular Education 
and Lectures on School-keeping. 
11 to 12 Mr. M’Gau_tey—Arithmetic, Elements of Algebra, Geometry, and Mechanics. 
12 to 124 Hutvan’s System of Singing, under Mr. Gask1n, inthe Gallery. 
124to 1 Relaxation in Play-ground, under Mr. RinTout. 
1 to 14 Mr. Suttivan—Recapitulation and Examination. 
lsto 2 Mr. M’GauLtey—Steam Engine, Elements of Chemistry, and subjects con- 
nected with them. 
2to 3 Practice of Teaching in Model School under Mr. Rintout, Mr. KEENAN, 
and superintendence of the Professors.* 
3 to 4 Lecture on Agriculture from Mr. Donacuy. 


Tuesdays. 

10 to 11 HvLtan’s System of Singing under Mr. Gask1N, in the Gallery, 

11 to 124 Religious Instruction, under their respective Clergymen. 

124to 1 Relaxation in Play-ground, under Mr. RinTOovt. 

1 to 2 Mr. Suttivan—Books of the Board, Grammar, Easy Lessons on Reasoning, 

and Elements of Political Economy; taking Archbishop Whateley’s 
“‘ Easy Lessons on Money Matters” as the basis ; and touching only on 
those topics which are plain, practical, and corrective of popular prejudices. 

Mr. M’GauLey—Same as early Lecture on Mondays. 


2to 3 
3 to 4 Lecture on Agriculture from Mr. Donacuy. 





* During these hours a portion of the teachers in rotation attend the Infant Model Schoadl 
under Mr. Young. 
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Thursdays. 
10 toll Mr. Suttivan—Geography, and Elements of Astronomy. 
11 to12 Mr. M’GavuLey—Same subjects as early Lecture on preceding days. 
12 to 12} Huttan’s System of Singing, under Mr. GaskIN. 
12}to 1 Relaxation in Play-ground, under Mr. R1nTOUL. 
1 to 2 Mr. Rintrout—Preparation for Teaching in the Model School. 
2to 3 Practice of Teaching in Model School, under Mr. Rinrovt, Mr. Keenan, 
and superintendence of the Professors. * 
3 to 4 Lecture on Agriculture from Mr. Donacny. 


Saturdays. 
10 to 12 Mr. Donacuy—At the farm for practical Instruction in Agriculture. 


12 to 2 Mr. Gitson—Surveying. 
2to 3 Mr. CampseLt—Horticulture. 


SPECIAL OLASS. 
*,* The Junior Division attend with the General or Ordinary Class, as above. 


The Senior Divison, or those who have attended two courses of Lectures, are em- 
ployed in the Model School, under Mr. KEENAN, except at the periods in which the Gen- 
eral Class learn the practice of Teaching under Mr. Rintout. At these periods the 
Special Class receive extra and special instruction from one of the Professors. For the 
present, Mr. M’GacLey will take them on J’hursdays, at the hour in which the men 
will be in the Model Schools for the practice of Teaching ; and also, from 2 till half-past 
2 o'clock on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays: Mr. RInTovL will also give them spe- 
cial instruction on Tuesdays, from 10 till 11 o’olock ; and Mr. Sutiivan will mark out a 
course of reading for them, and examine them from half-past nine to 10 o’clock on T'ues- 
days, on the books recommended ; he will also give them exercises to write on the sub- 
ject of Education and School-keeping. 


FEMALE CLASS OF TEACHERS IN TRAINING. 


Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. 
9$to 10} Mr. Rinrout—Writing, Arithmetic, Elocution, and Writing and Spelling, by 
Dictation. 
1l to 12 Mr. Suttivan—Geography, Grammar, Principles of Teaching, and Lectures 
on School-keeping.t 
12 to 124 Relaxation in Play-ground. 
123to 3 Female Model and Infant Schools. 
3 to 4 Miss Byrne—For Singing. 
Tuesdays. 
9}to 108 Mr, Rintout—Same subjects as on Mondays. 
10 to 124 Separate Religious Instruction. 
124to 1 Relaxation in Play-ground. 
1 to 2 Mr. M’GauLtey—Arithmetic. 
2 to 3 Mr. Rinroui—Practice of Teaching. 
3 to 4 Miss Byrne—For Singing. 
Saturdays. 
10 to 12 Female Model School. 
12 to 124 Miss Byrne—For Singing. 


CLASSIFICATION AND SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


Teachers of national schools are divided into three classes, to which the fol- 
lowing salaries are attached: 

First Class. First Division: males, £30; females, £24. Second Division : 
males, £25; females, £20, Third Division: males, £22; females £18 per 
annum. 

Second Class. First Division: males, £20; females, £15. Second Division: 
males, £18; females, £14 per annum. 

Third Class. First Division: males, £16; females, £13. Second Division: 
males, £14; females, £12 per annum. 

Probationary Teachers. Males, £10; females, £9 per annum. 

Assistant Teachers. Males, £10; females, £9 per annum. 

Mistresses to teach Needle Work. £6 per annum. 





* In order that the teachers in training may see the Model School in all its phases, we change 
the hours of our Lectures every Thursday, so as to enable them to attend the first Thursday in the 
course from 10 to 11 o’clock, the second from 11 to 12, and so on. 

_ | Exeept from 11 till 12 o’clock on Thursdays, which they spend in the Female Model School. 
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Masters of agricultural model schoois, with farms of eight or ten acres an- 
nexed, who are competent to conduct both the literary and agricultural depart- 
ments, are to receive £10 per annum, in addition to the salary of the class in 
which they may be placed. 

Masters of national schools, with a small portion of land annexed, consisting 
of from two to three acres, for the purpose of affording agricultural instruction 
will receive £5 per annum, in addition to the salary of their class, provide 
they are competent to conduct both the literary and agricultural departments, 
and that the commissioners shall have previously approved of agriculture being 
taught in the school. 

The commissioners will not grant salary to an assistant teacher, or to a 
teacher of needlework, unless they are satisfied that the appointment is necessary ; 
and such teachers, even though they may be classed, will not be paid any higher 
rate of salary than the amount awarded to them as assistant teachers, or teach- 
ers of needlework, until promoted to the rank of principal teacher, with the 
sanction of the commissioners. 

The commissioners have determined upon a course of study for each class, 
in which the teachers are to be examined as a test of their fitness for promo- 
tion; but their general conduct, the condition of their respective schools, their 
method of conducting them, and the daily average attendance of pupils, will 
also be taken into consideration. 

Every national teacher will be furnished with a copy of the program of the 
course of study above referred to. 

The commissioners require that a further income to the teachers be secured, 
either by local subscriptions or school fees. This rule will be strictly enforced. 


SALARIES PAID TO MONITORS, 


Males and Females.—For the first year, £4; for the second year, £5; for the 
third year, £6; for the fourth year, £7. 

For the present the number of paid monitors is limited to four males and two 
females in each district, selected from among the best pupils in the national 
schools, and appointed upon the recommendation of the district inspectors. 

When the district model schools are established, candidates for the oftice of 
paid monitor must undergo a public examination by the inspectors, in a pre- 
scribed course, to be held in those schools. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS FOR PROMOTIONS. 


All newly appointed teachers, who have not previously conducted national 
schools, are considered as Probationers, and must remain as such for at least 
one year, at the expiration of which time, they will be eligible for classification, 
and may be promoted, even before being trained, to any class except the first : 
if promoted, they will receive the full amount of salary to which they may become 
entitled, from the commencement of the second year of their service under the Board. 

All teachers must remain at least one year in a lower division of any class, 
before they are eligible for promotion to a higher division of the same; and they 
must remain two years in a lower class before they are eligible for promotion 
to a higher class. 

This regulation does not apply to probationary teachers, nor to teachers who 
may be promoted on the recommendation of the professors at the termination of 
the course of training. 

None but teachers trained at the Normal School of the commissioners are 
eligible for promotion to any division of the first class, and only upon the recom- 
mendation of the professors, or of a board of inspectors. 

Examinations are to be held, at specified times, by the inspectors, with the 
view of promoting meritorious teachers, or of depressing others who may have 
conducted themselves improperly, or in whose schools the attendance has con- 
siderably decreased. 

No teacher will be admitted to examination with a view to promotion, on whose 
school a decidedly unfavorable report has been made by the district inspector within 
the previous year. 

Teachers will not be eligible for promotion unless, in addition to satisfactory 
answering in the course prescribed for the class to which they aspire, it appears 
from the reports of their respective district inspectors that their schools are pro- 
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erly organized and well conducted ; that adequate exertions have been made 
y them to keep up a sufficient average attendance; that their junior classes 
are carefully taught, and that a fair proportion of the pupils of the higher 
classes, besides being proficients in the ordinary branches of reading, spelling 
and writing, are possessed of a respectable amount of knowledge in, at least, 
grammar, geography, and arithmetic. In female schools it will be further re- 
quisite that instruction in plain needlework, including sewing, knitting, and 
cutting-out, be given to all girls capable of receiving it, and that they exhibit a 
due proficiency in this department. 

It must also appear from the reports of their inspectors, that their school ac- 
counts have been regularly and correctly kept, that their schools and school 
premises have been preserved with neatness and order, and that cleanliness in 
person and habits has been enforced on the children attending them. 

None can be appointed as assistant teachers whose qualifications are not 
equal to those required of probationers. 

P Satisfactory certificates of character and conduct will be required of all ean- 
idates. 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS TO THE MASTERS AND MISTRESSES OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


The sum of £10 to be allocated to each of the school districts, to be divided 
into six premiums—one of £3; one of £2; two of £1 10s. each, £3; two of £1 
each, £2.—£10. 

These premiums are to be awarded annually on the recommendation of the 
district inspector, and paid at the end of the year to the masters and mistresses 
who are most distinguished by the order, neatness, and cleanliness observable 
in themselves, their pupils, and in the school-houses. 

No distinction to be made between vested and non-vested schools. 

No teacher eligible for these premiums for more than two years in succession. 

These premiums will be awarded without reference to the class in which the 
teachers may be ranked; but none will be deemed eligible to receive such pre- 
miums against whom there may be any well-founded charge of neglect in the 
performance of their duties, of impropriety in their conduct, or whose schools 
are not conducted in a satisfactory manner. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


IN 


IRELAND. 





ARRANGEMENTS are now made for a systematic course of instruction in 
the science and practice of agriculture in Ireland, in connection with the 
Queen’s Colleges, and the Commissioners of National Education. 


ProFessorsHiP oF AGRICULTURE IN THE QUEEN’s COLLEGES. 


In each of the Queen’s Colleges there is a professorship of agriculture, 
with a model and experimental farm, and botanical garden, all the helps 
and appliances of agricultural books and periodicals, and a laboratory 
for experiments in the scientific principles connected with this depart- 
ment. 

The colleges are situated in different sections of Ireland, viz.: at 
Galway, Cork, and Belfast, and the course of agricultural instruction in 
each, will be modified to some extent by the peculiarities of the country 
in which it is located. 

The course of study and of lectures extends through two years, when 
the student receives a “Diploma of Agriculture.” The courses of lec- 
tures embrace, in the first year, natural philosophy, chemistry, natural 
history, and the theory of agriculture; in the second year, geology and 
mineralogy, history and diseases of farm animals, land surveying and 
the practice of agriculture. 

On the model and experimental farm, and in the botanical gardens 
adjoining the colleges, and in connection with them, the students have 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the best kind of farm ani- 
mals and machines, and with the manual and mechanical operations of 
practical agriculture, horticulture and arboriculture, being accompanied 
in their visits to see such objects and processes, by their instructors, as 
well as in various excursions of natural history. 

Students who attend the agricultural lectures may be matriculated or 
non-matriculated. The former pay $33 each year to the college; the 
latter pay $9 for attendance upon any separate course of lectures. 
They also pay $3 annually for access to the library, which is well fur- 
nished with agricultural publications, to which the matriculated students 
have access without charge. 

In each of these colleges are four scholarships of Agriculture. of the 
value of $97, two for each year. Candidates for these undergo certain 
examinations. For the first year, they must have passed the matricula- 
tion examination, viz.: in English grammar and composition, the first 
four rules of arithmetic, vulgar and decimal fractions, involution and 
evolution, proportion and simple interest, mensuration, book-keeping, and 
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outlines of modern geography. For the second year, the examinations 
are in the general principles of heat, chemistry, mechanics and hydro- 
statics, elements of botany and zoology, theory and composition of ma- 
nures, and feeding of farm animals. 

Candidates for the diplomas of agriculture pay to the college the first 
year, $33; for the second, $31. If they have scholarships, they pay 
only $20 the first year, and $18 the second. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE SysTEM OF NATIONAL EpucarIoN. 


The operations of the Commissioners of National Education embrace : 

1. Model Farm at Glasnevin, near Dublin. 

2. Model Agricultural Schools under the exclusive management of 
the Commissioners. 

3. Model Agricultural Schools under the management of Local 


Patrons. 

4. Agricultural Departments in Workhouse Schools. 

The working operations of several schools, and the results of the ex- 
perimental model farming in connection with each, are fully set forth 
each year in the report of the Inspector—who in 1852 was Dr. Kirkpat- 
rick. From his report for 1851, it appears that, besides the Model Farm 
and Agricultural School at Glasnevin, there were 28 Model Agricultural 
Schools and 37 ordinary Agricultural Schools. In these schools there 
were 96 boarders, and 173 pupils working on the farms, and paid out of 
the produce of the farms—most of whom were destined to be teachers in 
National Schools. The Inspector in his Report remarks: 


The reports of the conductors of the several Agricultural Schools in which In- 
dustrial Classes have as yet been established are most favorable as to the utility 
and efficiency of such classes, and generally speak of the pupils composing them 
as being the most regular in their attendance at school, and the most proficient in 
literary and agricultural knowledge. The establishment of an Industrial Class of 
six pupils in every Agricultural School would be of great advantage in carrying 
out the different operations of the farm, and in diffusing more effectually the bene- 
fits of the agricultural department of the school. The labor of such aclass for two 
hours each day on the farm, in performing the light work, (which can be more 
conveniently and economically done by boys than by men,) would be worth at 
least £8 per annum. Now assuming that of the 4,704 National Schools at pres- 
ent in operation 2,000 are favorably circumstanced for having small school farms 
attached to them, which might be principally cultivated by such classes, a sum of 
£16,000 would be annually added to the national wealth. This would be an im- 
mediate and tangible benefit, but who can estimate the value and importance of 
the thrifty and industrious habits of which the foundation might thus be laid 
among the future producers of the wealth of the country. A boy might thus, 
without any impediment to his literary education, earn nearly 30s. a year, and if 
his parents could afford to invest this in the purchase of a pig, a Jamb, or a calf, 
which might be reared for his benefit, he paying for its maintenance with his 
future earnings—selling it at the proper time—investing the proceeds in additional 
young stock, and thus from year to year gradually adding to his little property, 
what a valuable step this would be towards improving the provident habits of the 
humbler classes! What an improvement on the old and still too general practice 
of allowing young lads, whose laboring in this way would be so useful, to spend 
the greater part of their time before and after school hours in idleness or mischief. 

I think from the experience we now have had of the working of the system of 
agricultural education in this country, the practicability of combining agricultural 
with literary instruction in all schools favorably cireumstanced for practically ex- 
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emplifying the agricultural principles to be inculeated, can not be any longer ques- 
tioned. From all the information I could acquire on this.subject in the course of 
my personal inspection, and from the statements of the local parties connected with 
the different Agricultural Schools, I find that in almost every instance the agricul- 
tural instruction does not in any way retard the progress of the pupils in literary 
studies. I have heretofore had occasion to refer to the case of the Larne School, 
as affording a gratifying instance of the truth of this statement ; and I have again 
the satisfaction of stating that its pupils have a second time given public, and J trust 
satisfactory proof that at the same time they have acquired a thorough and useful 
knowledge of agricultural principles, they have made as much proficiency in lite- 
rary instruction as if it formed the sole subject of their studies. Three of them 
were examined at Edinburgh, in September last, before the education committee 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and several noblemen and 
gentlemen interested in the agricultural education of the youth of that country, on 
a similar plan to that carried out in connection with the National Schools here; 
and from the public and private accounts I have received of their answering, I 
think they amply fulfilled the object of their mission by affording a convincing 
proof of the practicability of combining agricultural and literary education in com- 
mon schools, where the Teachers are properly qualified to communicate such, and 
to superintend the practical operations of a small farm. 

I beg to direct attention to a portion of the speech delivered by Sir John 
M’Neill, G.C.B., who presided as chairman at a public breakfast. given to Mr. 
Donaghy by the friends of agricultural education, at the conclusion of his lectures 
on that subject. After referring to the necessity for and advantages of agricultu- 
ral education, and the most suitable means of having it generally carried out, he 
thus proceeds :—‘ I have had occasion to visit the school conducted by your guest, 
Mr. Donaghy, at Glasnevin, in the vicinity of Dublin, and from the results of the 
experiments made in that institution, I should look with the greatest hope and con- 
fidence to the success of any scheme that might conciliate public support to enable 
it to be permanent. On looking to the schemes of improvement which are started 
every day, I think I see a disposition on the part of those who move them to look 
for too speedy results of their own labor. Now 1 am perfectly satisfied that if we 
are to move in this matter with the prospect of conferring benefit on the country, 
we must be contented to sow that others may reap. All education, mind you, is 
founded on that principle. He who establishes a school for the education of youth 
does not expect to see all those children, men, and women grown up. He does not 
expect to live to see the fruits of the labor that he has bestowed on them—or in 
many cases at least he can not expect it. He is satisfied to instill into the minds of 
youth those principles which are to guide their conduct in the manhood he will 
never see. If, therefore, we are to move in this matter let us not deceive ourselves. 
We, at least such of us as have the snows of many winters on our heads, are not 
to suppose that we are to see the result of our labors. We must. be contented, if 
we are to do good, to drop into the ground an acorn, which may, at a distant 
period, produce a tree, under whose boughs many may hereafter find shelter and 
shade. If in this spirit you are prepared to move in this matter—if, without at- 
tempting to hold out the prospects of immediate results, you are prepared to es- 
tablish a national institution, which shall grow with the growth, and strengthen 
with the strength, of the nation, I am prepared to go along with you in the amount 
of any influence or means which I possess. But if you are merely going to move 
for the sake of producing immediate effects—if you expect to see the result of your 
own labors—if you are not prepared to take any measures of which you may not 
see the result, I look for no advantage from your labors.””? Dr. Anderson, the dis- 
tinguished chemist to the highland and agricultural society of Scotland, being 
called upon to express his views on the matter, said— He had felt, ever since he 
had come into connection with the agriculturists of Scotland, that it was essential 
they should have some means of establishing a thorough and effectual agricultural 
education. He had thought of various plans, and had seen the great difficulty of 
making a commencement; but the plan they were now met to-day to discuss was 
a most important and practical one; as he believed the parish schools did afford 
them the means of carrying on this branch of education to a considerable extent. 
He confessed that, for his own part, he would like to see the system carried out 
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even more extensively than had been suggested at this meeting; and that a 
thorough system should be introduced over the whole of Scotland. They could 
not have a better educated class, as regarded general knowledge, than the agricul- 
tural classes of Scotland: but, as yet, they had no means of supplying them with 
that professional education which the present state of agriculture, and the rapid 
advances now making in it, rendered it necessary to possess.’”’ These remarks 
clearly and happily express the views that must be entertained by intelligent prac- 
tical minds as to the beneficial results of a system of education such as that admin- 
istered by the agricultural schools, and are admirably calculated to meet the ob- 
jections of those, who, because they can not see immediate and general improve- 


ment resulting from the operations of the agricultural schools, pronounce the sys- 


tem a failure. Improvement can not in this instance tread on the heels of educa- 
tion—the latter sows the seed of which the former will in due time be the fruit ; 
and as in ordinary cultivation some crops take only a short time to arrive at matu- 
rity, while others require a long period to attain perfection, so from the cultivation 
of the minds of our young farmers and laborers many beneficial results are already 
observable, but the general harvest of improvement will be slow in coming round. 

The conduct and efficiency of the agricultural teachers during the past year 
have been in general most exemplary and satisfactory. I am enabled to speak 
thus favorably, not only from my own experience acquired at my different visits, 
but from the accounts I have received from proprietors and others who feel an 
interest in, and have closely watched their proceedings. They do not confine their 
labors to the superintendence of their schools and farms, but not unfrequently dis- 
charge the duties of “‘ Practical Instructors” in their respective localities. 

The results, in the shape of pecuniary profit, realized at the different school farms, 
as shown in the Appendix to this Report, differ materially; but it must not be 
supposed that such results are an index to the efficiency or non-efficiency of the 
teachers. Various circumstances besides the industry and ability of the agricultu- 
rist, will combine to affect the result of his labors, and unless where the cases 
are equal in respect to advantages and disadvantages, the pecuniary result of 
the year’s operations does not afford a sure criterion whereby to judge of the 
merits or demerits of the system by which they were produced, although they can 
be useful in many other ways, such as showing the results obtained in differ- 
ent localities, and under different systems of management, and by comparing the 
results of any year with those of the preceding, the progress or retrogression in in- 
dividual cases may be ascertained. It may be observed, and perhaps unfavorably 
commented on by those unacquainted with all the circumstances, that in some of 
the schools, especially those under the immediate management of the Commission- 
ers, there has been a loss in the agricultural department ; but it must be borne in 
mind that most of these schools are but very recently established—that in almost 
every case the farms connected with them were in a most wretchedly exhausted 
condition—that most of the energies of the agriculturists are directed to the effect- 
ing of the preliminary and indispensable improvements, and to bringing them under 
suitable and regular rotations of cropping ; and until these preliminary measures 
are completed, and the farms in working order, it would be unreasonable to expect 
profitable pecuniary results. 

The following extract, taken from a recently published and highly interesting 
pamphlet, bears so strikingly and prominently on this peculiar point, that I can not 
refrain from giving it insertion here :—‘‘ When any one acquainted with the mul- 
tifarious risks which surround the farming business, takes a lease of land, he does 
not look for profit for several years, unless it happens to have been previously put 
in good condition; on the contrary, he calculates on having a heavy expenditure 
and little income for a considerable time. Whena farm has for a number of years 
been starved and badly managed, to look at it, the theorist might conclude that it 
would not take much to put it in the same state as those richly cultivated fields ad- 
joining. But than this there is not a more common mistake ; and when landlords 
are of opinion that farmers can give as much rent for a wasted farm, as they may 
seem inclined to offer for another, which perchance is in better condition, they are 
not looking at the matter in a proper light. In many cases, to put the individual 
who has become tenant of a ‘run-out’ farm in an equal position with his more for- 
tunate neighbor, who has got land exactly of a similar nature, at a rent nothing 
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higher, but which happens to be less severely scourged, several hundred pounds 
would be required ; for, in improving an impoverished farm, large sums of money 
will be expended without making any striking change in its appearance, or without 
immediately yielding a profit to the improver.—Morton’s Rich Farming. 


Mopet Farm anp AcricuLturaL Scuoon at GLASNEVIN. 


The Agricultural Department of the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation at Glasnevin, consists of a Model Farm of 128 acres, with appro- 
priate buildings, a Model Kitchen Garden, and Nursery of fruit and for- 
est trees, shrubs, &c., and an Industrial School. The pupils are 
selected by the Commissioners trom the most talented and deserving 
young men in the various agricultural schools in different parts of Ire- 
land ; and the number for the present is limited to fifty. 

The success of this great establishment in gradually diffusing over 
Ireland a knowledge of better methods of farming and gardening, is fully 
attested in the extracts which follow. 

President Hitchcock ina “ Report concerning an Agricultural School” 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts, remarks: 


“ This institution was established in 1838, and its grand object is to train up 
teachers for other schools, several hundreds of whom have already been sent out, 
and are spreading the knowledge here gained in other parts of Ireland. The pres- 
eut number of pupils is about fifty ; but buildings are now in course of erection for 
one hundred. The pupils receive literary as well as agricultural instruction. The 
principal lectures are on practical as well as theoretic agriculture. The mornings 
as well as the evenings are devoted to study, but a large part of the day to labor. 
Most of the pupils, I should think, are above twenty years of age. It was vacation 
when I visited, yet some thirty or forty had remained to work on the farm, and I 
very thankfully accepted an invitation to listen toan examination of the young men 
in the studies they had been taught. More than twenty cheerfully came in from 
the field, and without changing their dress, passed a very creditable examination 
upon the various principles of practical and theoretical agriculture, in connection 
with its associated sciences. I am sure that they can not carry abroad such prin- 
ciples as they here presented without doing immense benefit to impoverished 
Ireland. 

On the farm the principles taught in the school are practically illustrated. I 
walked over the fields, and have never, in any country, seen crops as fine, taken 
as a whole, of wheat, oats, beans, flax, and potatoes. The oats would probably 
yield eighty bushels to the acre, and the potatoes bid fair to produce seven hun- 
dred bushels, the disease having not then shown itself. The pupils have access to 
a good agricultural library, but I saw no collections in Natural History, nor in any 
other department, indeed. The place, however, being only three miles from 
Dublin, the pupils can resort thither for instruction in Natural History, and the 
inspection of specimens. There is a museum of economic geology there, which 
will, ere long, afford great facilities to pupils. If they can succeed in extending the 
skill and productiveness exhibited in this Model Farm, throughout Ireland, I am 
confident we should hear no more of her population as starving.” 


Mr. Donaghy, in his Report on the Glasnevin Farm in 1852, makes 
the following judicious remarks on the educational workings of this 
establishment. 


So far as the numbers in attendance at the establishment may be considered as 
indicative of its continued prosperity, nothing, under the circumstances, can be 
more satisfactory ; and coupling with this the very favorable testimony left on 
record regarding it by the numerous visitors who have inspected its operations 
throughout the year, we have every reason to be satisfied that its usefulness is 
becoming gradually more developed, and its agency, in effecting an improvement 
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in our present agricultural management, better appreciated by all who take an in- 
terest in the real welfare of the country. 

Viewing the establishment, then, as an engine whereby extensive knowledge on 
improved agricultural practice is organized and disseminated throughout the differ- 
ent parts of the country—more particularly amongst those classes of the commu- 
nity whose circumstances debar them from acquiring such information otherwise— 
it recommends itself to the countenance and support of every true friend of Ireland, 
as an institution by means of which the amelioration of the different classes of the 
people, who come within the sphere of its influence, can be, so far as other exter- 
nal circumstances permit, ultimately effected. This it is capable of accomplishing, 
and that, too, “ without money and without price,” on the part, at least, of the re- 
cipients of its benefits. 

I need scarcely say that it would afford me, as I doubt not it would you, much 
gratification were I able to state that the Glasnevin Model Farm establishment is a 
self-supporting institution, But this it neither is, nor can be, under existing cir- 
cumstances. And it is very problematical, indeed, whether or not, if it were such, 
it would be capable of accomplishing even a tithe of the good which it is at present 
effecting. Common sense will point out to any man fit to exercise a sound judg- 
ment, that no agricultural educational establishment in the world, having a limited 
quantity of land attached to it, would be able, from the sale of its produce, to board, 
lodge, educate, wash for, pay the traveling expenses of, afford 1s. 6d. per week, to 
an indefinite number of free pupils, and, at the same time, return a profit to the 
manager. In any self-supporting institution, a certain Patio must exist between the 
number of pupils boarded free of expense, and the extent and quality of the land 
cultivated ; else no result in the shape of a money profit can be realized, as may 
easily be perceived by conceiving that there may be a larger number of pupils in 
attendance—as in our own case—than the entire produce of the farm would be 
capable of maintaining. But though a money profit is desirable, if it can at all be 
produced, I would ask, is a money profit, in reference to the affairs of an institu- 
tion such as this, the proper test whereby to judge of its utility and efficiency ? 
Most decidedly it is not. The amount of good effected by the operations of a 
public institution, constitutes, for the most part, the sole and only élement of profit 
derivable from the expenditure attendant upon its management. Does the state 
expect a direct money profit from the expenditure of the funds set apart for the 
support of the Queen’s Colleges? No; but from the application of those funds a 
more important result is expected—the education of all who can conscientiously 
avail themselves of the privileges thus afforded to them. Further, do the. Com- 
missioners of education contemplate that a money profit should emanate from the 
outlay consequent upon the efficient working of the Marlborough street schools ? 
No; the object in view in this, as in the other case, is identically the same—the 
conferring of a great boon upon the lower ranks of the people, in the form of a 
good, useful, and liberal education. Well, in what does the Glasnevin Model 
Farm establishment differ from the cases just adduced? Is it not also an educa- 
tional establishment, giving valuable gratuitous instruction to the sons of the small 
farmers, not only in the science and practice of husbandry, but also in general 
literary knowledge—matters of vital importance to the country, and of course at- 
tended with extra expense as compared with an ordinary agricultural establish- 
ment? The objects in view in each case, therefore, are precisely similar—the 
affording of extensive gratuitous advantages to promote the educational and social 
interests of Ireland out of the funds of the State—objects which the Glasnevin 
Model Farm establishment have promoted, is promoting, and, I should hope, will 
promote. A money profit therefore, is not the proper criterion whereby to judge 
of its usefulness. If so, such should also be the case in reference to the others. 

But whilst the Glasnevin Model Farm establishment, with its 128 acres attached, 
is admirably calculated, from its proximity to the city of Dublin, for affording to 
the Commissioners of education the greatest possible facility for carrying out their 
views extensively, as regards the dissemination of agricultural knowledge, the high 
rent which they have been obliged to pay for the land (£5 per statute acre for one 
part of it, and 4 guineas per acre for the other,) in consequence, amongst other 
matters, of the enjoyment of this advantage; the outlay for permanent improve- 
ments required to be effected ; the high charge for implements and repairs in the 
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locality ; the amount of outlay for toll, cess, and other taxes ; and the cost attend- 
ant upon the purchase and keeping in proper repair the different sets of imple- 
ments for so many pupils, place it almost beyond the power of human exertion, 
under existing prices, to show a favorable balance sheet. 

But is the fact to be altogether overlooked in forming an estimate of the results 
of the working of this establishment, that the Commissioners of education are able 
from their arrangements, as regards the locality of the farm, not only to train a 
class of agricultural pupils—at present 50 —immediately upon it, but also to take 
advantage of the services of their agriculturist in delivering two courses of agricul- 
tural lectures in the year to about 200 of their schoolmasters when they are in 
training at their Model Schools in Dublin? And still further to enhance the value 
of the information which these men thus receive in the lecture-room, they are 
called upon by the board to visit the Model Farm once in the week, where an ex- 
planation is given to them of the courses of cropping followed, the mode of per- 
forming the different farming operations, and, in short, of the entire management 
pursued. Could these advantages be obtained if their principal agricultural de- 
partment was situated at a considerable distance from their literary training depart- 
ment, without incurring much more trouble and expenditure than at present? 
The truth is, by this very arrangement—the proximity of the agricultural establish- 
ment to the literary training department—the Commissioners of education have 
been able to take the lead of all the educational institutions in Great Britain as 
regards the dissemination of agricultural information. Why has Scotland been 
heretofore unable to carry out agricultural education in connection with her pres- 
ent existing school system, notwithstanding an expressed desire on the part of 
some of her most enlightened men to effect this object? Simply, because she has 
no central agricultural training department in connection with one or other of her 
normal seminaries, at which her teachers could acquire, in addition to their other 
branches of education, a knowledge of agricultural science and practice. I would 
respectfully submit, therefore, that in forming an estimate of our transactions, 
throughout the year, the real and substantial advantages derived by the country 
from the working of the establishment should receive due consideration. 


The following notice of the Model Farm at Glasnevin, where the 
Normal pupils are required to take practical lessons in agriculture, is 
taken from Colman’s “ European Agriculture and Rural Economy.” 


“Tt is considered (by the Commissioners of National Education) and with 
good reason, that the great want, among the people, is a want of knowledge in 
applying and using the means of subsistence within their reach ; that there isno 
indisposition on their part to labor; that there is as yet an ample extent of un- 
cultivated land capable of being redeemed and rendered productive; and that a 
principal source of the wretchedness, and want, and starvation, which prevail 
in some parts of this country, often to a fearful extent, is attributable to the 
gross ignorance of the laboring classes of the best modes of agriculture and of 
rural economy. With this conviction upon their minds, the commissioners 
have determined to connect with all their rural schools a course of teaching in 
scientific and practical agriculture, communicating a knowledge of the simple 
elements of agricultural chemistry; of the best modes and operations of hus- 
bandry which have been adopted in any country ; of the nature, and character, - 
and uses, of the vegetables and plants necessary or useful to man or beast; of 
the improved kinds of live stock, and of the construction and use of the most 
improved and most approved farming implements and machinery. With these 
views, it is their intention to train their schoolmasters, and to send out such 
men as are apt and qualified to teach these most useful branches. For this 
purpose the government have established this model farm, which was begun in 
1838, and which has already, in a greater or less measure, qualified and sent 
out seven hundred teachers. Tomy mind it seems destined to confer the most 
important benefits upon Ireland, and I may add upon the world; for so it hap- 
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pens under the benignant arrangements of the Divine Providence, the benefits 
of every good measure or effort for the improvement of mankind proceed, by a 
sort of reduplication, to an unlimited extent; these teachers shall instruct their 
pupils, and these pupils become in their turn the teachers of others; and the 
good seed, thus sown and widely scattered, go on yielding its constantly-increas- 
ing products, to an extent which no human imagination can measure. Three 
thousand schoolmasters are at this moment demanded for Ireland, and the gov- 
ernment are determined to supply them. Happy is it for a country, and honor- 
able to human nature, when, instead of schemes of avarice, and dreams ot 
ambition, and visions of conquest, at the dreadful expense of the comfort, and 
liberty, and lives, of the powerless and unprotected, the attention of those who 
hold the destinies of their fellow-beings in their hands is turned to their im- 
provement, their elevation, their comfort, and their substantial welfare. 

The Model Farm and Agricultural School is at a place called Glasnevin, 
about three miles from Dublin, on a good soil. The situation is elevated and 
salubrious, embracing a wide extent of prospect of sea and land, of plain and 
mountain, of city and country, combining the busy haunts of men, and the 
highest improvements of art and science, with what is most picturesque and 
charming in rural scenery, presenting itself in its bold mountains and deep 
glens, in its beautiful plantations, its cultivated fields, and its wide and glitter- 
ing expanse of ocean. The scenery in the neighborhood of Dublin, with its 
fertile valleys, and the mountains of Wicklow, of singularly grand and beautiful 
formation, bounding the prospect for a considerable extent, is among the richest 
which the eye can take in; and at the going down of the sun in a fine summer 
evening, when the long ridge of the mountains seemed bordered with a fringe 
of golden fire, it carried my imagination back, with an emotion which those 
only who feel it can understand, to the most beautiful and picturesque parts of 
Vermont, in the neighborhood of Lake Champlain. I have astrong conviction 
of the powerful and beneficial influence of fine natural scenery, where there is 
a due measure of the endowment of ideality, upon the intellectual and moral 
character; and I would, if possible, surround a place of education with those 
objects in nature best suited to elevate and enlarge the mind, and stir the soul 
of man from its lowest depths. It is at theshrine of nature, in the temple pil- 
lared by the lofty mountains, and whose glowing arches are resplendent with 
inextinguishable fires, that the human heart is most profoundly impressed with 
the unutterable grandeur of the great object of worship. It is in fields radiant 
with their golden harvests, and every where offering, in their rich fruits and 
products, an unstinted compensation to human toil, and the most liberal provi- 
sions for human subsistence and comfort, and in pastures and groves animated 
with the expressive tokens of enjoyment, and vocal with the grateful hymns of 
ecstacy, among the animal creation, that man gathers up those evidences of 
the faithful, unceasing, and unbounded goodness of the Divine Providence, 
which most deeply touch, and often overwhelm the heart. The Model Farm 
and School, at Glasnevin, has connected with it fifty-two English acres of land, 
the whcle of which, with the exception of an acre occupied by the farm build- 
ings, is under cultivation, and a perfect system of rotation of crops. The mas- 
ter of the school pays for this land a rent of five pounds per acre, and taxes and 
expenses carry the rent to eight pounds per acre. Twelve poor boys, or lads, 
live constantly with him, for whose education and beard, besides their labor, 
he receives eight shillings sterling per week. They work, as well as I could 
understand, about six hours a day, and devote the rest of the time to study, or 
learning. The course of studies is not extensive, but embraces the most com- 
mon and useful branches of education, such as arithmetic, geography, natural 
coma ay and agriculture, in all its scientific and practical details. They 

ave an agricultural examination, or lecture, every day. I had the gratifica- 
tion of listening to an examination of fourteen of these young men, brought out 
of the field from their labor; and cheerfully admit that it was eminently suc- 
cessful, and in the highest degree creditable both to master and pupil. Besides 
these young men, who live on the farm, the young men in Dublin, at the Nor- 
mal School, who are preparing themselves for teachers of the national schools, 
are required to attend at the farm and assist in its labors a portion of the time, 
that they may become thoroughly acquainted with scientific and practical agri- 
culture in all its branches, and be able to teach it; the government being deter- 
mined that it shall form an indispensable part of the school instruction through- 
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out the island. The great objects, then, of the establishment, are to qualify 
these young men for teachers by a thorough and practical education in the 
science, so far as it has reached that character, and in the most improved 
methods and operations of agriculture. Besides this, it is intended to furnish 
an opportunity to the sons of men of wealth, who may be placed here as pupils, 
to acquire a practical knowledge of, and a familiar insight into, all the details 
of farming. ‘This must prove of the highest importance to them in the manage- 
ment of their own estates.” 


LIST OF LECTURES AT GLASNEVIN. 


1, The rudiments of agricultural chemistry, geology, mineralogy, botany, and 
vegetable physiology, so far as they have a practical application to agriculture. 
2. The nature and improvement of soils. 
3. The nature, properties, and application of the several manures. 
4. The effects of heat, light, and water on soils, manures, animal and veget- 
able life. 
5. The nature, situation, and properties of farms in general. 
6. The proper division of farms, with the crops suitable, according to soil and 
situation. 
7. The situation and construction of farm buildings. 
8. Rotations of crops, fencing and draining, according to the most approved 
a. 
9. The scientific principles of ploughing, and the general construction and 
use of farm implements. 
10. The cultivation of green and grain crops, proper quantity of seeds, and 
best mode of culture. 
11. Haymaking and harvesting. 
‘ 12. Animal physiology and veterinary practice, and general management of 
orses. 
13. Cattle, their several breeds, management, diseases, and modes of cure; 
also of sheep and swine. 
14. Horse-feeding and fattening of cattle, with the improved modes of dairy 
management. 
15. Practical gardening, under the direction of Mr. Campbell. 


The results of this course of training with the teachers, are best seen 
in the following notice of the National School, at Larne,—an ordinary 
school in which agricultural chemistry and practical agriculture are pro- 
vided for in the course of study. 


“This is not, properly speaking, an agricultural school, but a national 
school, where the common branches of education are taught; and there is 
connected with it a department or class of agricultural study, and a small piece 
of land, which the boys cultivate, and on which, in the way of experiment, the 
principles of agriculture, and its general practice, are, within a very limited ex- 
tent, illustrated and tested. The examination was eminently successful, and 
creditable alike to the teacher and the pupils. It was from this establishment 
that a detachment of five pupils was sent for examination to the great meeting 
of the Agricultural Society of Scotland the last autumn, where their attainments 
created a great sensation, and produced an impression, on the subject of the im- 
portance of agricultural education, which is likely to lead to the adoption of 
some universal system on the subject. 

I shall transcribe the account given of the occasion: ‘Five boys from the 
school at Larne were introduced to the meeting, headed by theirteacher. They 
seemed to belong to the better class of peasantry, being clad in homely garbs ; 
and they appeared to be from twelve to fifteen years of age. They were exam- 
ined, in the first instance, by the inspector of schools, in grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic ; and scarcely a single question did they fail to answer correctly. 
They were then examined, by an agricultural professor, in the scientific 
branches, and by two practical farmers in the practical departments of agricul- 
ture. Their acquaintance with these was alike delightful and astonishing. 
They detailed the chemical constitution of the soil and the effect of manures, 
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the land best fitted for green crops, the different kinds of grain, the dairy, and 
the system of rotation of crops. Many of these answers required considerable 
exercise of reflection; and as previous concert between themselves and the 
gentlemen who examined them was out of the question, their acquirements 
seemed to take the meeting by surprise; at the same time they afforded it the 
utmost satisfaction, as evincing how much could be done by a proper system of 
training.’ 

I confess the establishment at Larne afforded me, in this respect, very high 
gratification. The agricultural studies are not made compulsory, but voluntary; 
and one hour per day is devoted to agricultural labor. The Board of Education 
in Ireland have now under their control three thousand teachers; and it is pro- 
posed, wherever it may be deemed useful, to make agriculture a standard branch 
of common school education. They already have seven agricultural training 
establishments ; and it is in contemplation to have twenty-five, with which it is 
proposed shall be connected small model farms, so that every where, besides 
furnishing this most valuable instruction to the pupils of the schools, the farm- 
ers in the vicinity may be excited and instructed to improve their cultivation. 
Thus diffusive is the nature of all beneficence. A good deed, like a stone 
thrown: into the water, is sure to agitate the whole mass. Its strongest effects 
will be felt where the blow is given; but the concentric circles are seen extend- 
ing themselves on every side, and reach much farther than the eye can follow 
them. In the moral as well as physical world, the condition of mutual attrac- 
tion and dependence is universal and indissoluble. We have reason to hope 
that no good seed is ever sown in vain, but will sooner or later germinate and 
yield its proper fruits. 

These establishments do certainly the highest honor and credit to the intelli- 
gence and philanthropy of Ireland, and their beneficent effects must presently 
be seen in alleviating the indescribable amount of wretchedness under which this 
beautiful country and fine-spirited people have been so long crushed to the earth 
—a wretchedness which, to be understood, must be seen.” 


President Hitchcock, of Amherst in his Report to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, in 1851, on Agricultural Schools, thus notices his visit 
to the National Agricultural School at Larne. 


The farm consists of only seven acres. Yet in 1848, the head master, Mr. 
M’Donnell, maintained on this small plot of ground, in the very best condition, 
three milch cows, two calves, four pigs, and one donkey, and raised besides 324 
ewt. of wheat, 28 ewt. of oats, and 24 ewt. of potatoes. The crops growing this 
year, appeared unusually fine. 

The in-door pupils pay $54 a year, including instruction and board, or if upon 
scholarships, only $22. The out-door pupils pay for instruction, $17 annually. 
The boarders work on the farm from 6 to 8, and from 10 to 12 A. M., and from 
4to6 P.M. From 12 to 3 o’clock daily they study in the school-room, in agri- 
culture as a science as well as in literature; also, from 6 to 8 P. M., in an even- 
ing class under the superintendence of a teacher. They are not admitted under 
fifteen years of age, nor without a certificate of moral character. The course is of 
two or three years’ duration, according to the age and acquirements of the pupils. 

The agricultural instruction “ embraces the principles of chemistry ; the forma- 
tion, nature, and difference of soils; the rotations of cropping best suited to such 
varieties ; draining, trenching, and subsoiling, and the principles upon which their 
efficacy depends ; house feeding of cattle, and its advantages ; the constitution and 
properties of the different manures; the proper divisions of farms, &c., &c.”” To 
this is added a well grounded course of English education in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, geography, book-keeping, mensuration, land sur- 
veying, gauging, geometry, trigonometry, algebra, and navigation. 

Such arrangements are made, that each class receives religious instruction from 
clergymen selected by the parents or guardians. If the teacher of the school 
wishes to communicate religious instruction, he gives public notice of the time and 
place, and the pupils can attend or not, according to the wishes of their parents, or 
their own. 
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Dunmanway Move. AaricutturaL Scuoou. 


The Dunmanway Model Farm is situated in the county of Cork, and 
consists of twelve acres. The following extracts, taken from the Third 
Annual Report of Frederic W. Connor, head master of the school, 
shows its condition in 1852. 


The confidence placed by the public in the institution has not diminished. It 
has had a great increase of visitors. In the attendance of the pupils, an increase 
of 70 per cent. has taken place from among the various classes of society ; a 
greater number are still anxious to be admitted, but accommodation can not be 
found for their instruction. 

Agricultural Instruction, both of a scientifie and practical nature, has been 
imparted regularly to the pupils during the past year, on the days appointed for 
giving such. There are very few subjects bearing upon agricultural economy, 
that have not been brought before their notice. Agricultural instruction is given 
in the morning, from a quarter past six to half-past eight o’clock; in the evening 
from nine to half-past nine ; and every second week-day from half-past two till a 
quarter past three, P. M., or an average three hours daily. Information is com- 
municated by lectures, and the study of approved works on agriculture and manu- 
scripts prepared by myself accompanied in every case by searching examinations. 
The mode of instruction adopted has proved most satisfactory. The pupils take 
notes during the reading of the lecture ; these they immediately transcribe while 
the subject is yet fresh in the memory. Then subsequently exchange their man- 
uscripts, mutually correcting each other’s errors, (including those in spelling and 
composition,) after which I examine and classify their papers. Thus literary and 
agricultural instruction go hand in hand, and the agreeableness of the method 
forms no ordinary incentive to improvement. After my own examination of the 
class, which alternates with every lecture, I permit each pupil in his turn to ex- 
amine the class also; at other times to read a lecture of his own composition. 
Again, I submit to the pupils a series of questions to be answered by them on 
paper—cause them monthly to write out essays on a given subject—and weekly 
discuss agricultural questions. As a proof of the interest evinced by them in the 
prosecution of their studies, I may be permitted to state, that many of them rose 
at three o’clock in the morning, during the summer, for the purpose of studying 
the subject of their lesson for that day. 

The Agricultural Boarders’ Class consists of four pupils, one of whom, being 
a free pupil, is supported gratuitously by the board. The want of accommodation 
prevents a greater number being admitted. The class continues to give every 
satisfaction. Since it was established five young men have been advanced from it 
to the Glasnevin Model Farm. The seleetion of members for this class is gen- 
erally confined to the neighboring farmers’ sons—the preference being given to 
those previously educated at a normal school. 

The Pupil- Teachers’ Class continues to work well. 

The Industrial Class, the members of which are selected from the agricultu- 
ral class, affords great satisfaction by the order and good conduct of its members, 
and the efficient manner in which they perform their duties. 

The Agricultural Class consists on an average of 37 pupils, the highest num- 
ber we can conveniently find room for. The pupils composing this class are se- 
lected from the advanced classes of the school, who in conjunction with the agri- 
cultural boarders and pupil-teachers, receive agricultural instruction for the space 
of three-quarters of an hour every second week-day, and have also the privilege 
of attending the morning classes, where extra instruction is afforded. They are 
instructed in the leading principles of agricultural chemistry, geology, vegetable 
physiology, &c., and especially in those practical subjects bearing more directly 
upon their future employment. Of the 37 pupils composing the agricultural class, 
30 are the sons of farmers, holding from 20 to 200 acres of land respectively. 

The working pupils are required each to keep a journal of the various opera- 
tions going on on the farm,—the different periods at which crops are sown and 
harvested,—how managed, &c,—and many other remarks that will form a source 
of reliable information in after-life. Meteorological observations are also noted 
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down. They also take part in the preparation of the ground for the crops ; assist 
in the sowing, reaping, &e., of all crops; in short, no operation is performed in 
which their assistance and attention is not so employed as to initiate them into a 
knowledge of those business habits required to fit them for the duties of afterlife. 
Permission is granted the pupils to assist their parents in sowing and managing 
their green crops; and, in inquiring of their parents as to the assistance they re- 
ceive from the instruction of their children educated at this school, I was happy 
to find they are in the constant habit of exposing the errors of their fathers’ and 
neighbors’ husbandry, and contrasting the system pursued by them with that car- 
ried out on the Model Farm. 

Since the institution of the agricultural class, 12 young men have been ap- 
pointed out of it as Teachers of National Schools, and eight are giving assistance 
on their fathers’ farms. 

These young men may be looked upon as so many practical instructors, who, 
feeling a zealous interest in the objects of their professions, will, in their inter- 
course with the neighboring farmers, be the means of materially improving the 
intelligence and industry of the district. 


Workuouse AGRICULTURAL ScHooLs. 


One of the most interesting features of the present educational move- 
ment, both in England and Ireland, is the successful introduction of in- 
dustrial training for pauper children into workhouses. There were 
seventeen workhouse schools in Ireland to which agricultural depart- 
ments were annexed in 1852. Respecting the operation of these depart- 
ments in the county of Antrim, Mr. Senior, one of the poor law com- 
missioners, says: 


“Each year shows an increased demand for the workhouse boys by the far- 
mers; the age, therefore, at which the boy leaves the workhouse becomes a very 
early one; it probably now averages ten years, Each year also shows increased 
good behavior on the part of the boys, who may, perhaps, be termed apprentices.” 

Dr. Kirkpatrick in view of another year’s experience adds: “ Every 
year’s experience convinces me more forcibly of the necessity of a gen- 
eral and efficient system of industrial training for pauper children, and I 
am happy to find that this opinion is steadily gaining ground both here 
and in the sister country. ‘The facts previously stated bear me out in 
this assertion with respect to this country, and the following extracts, 
which [ take leave to quote froma Parlimentary document, will show 
its progress in England, and may be useful in other respects.” 


Mr. Doyle, one of the poor law inspectors, in his Report, thus speaks of the pro- 
gress of industrial education for pauper boys, and of the success which has attended 
it wherever introduced : 

“The guardians of almost every union in this district in which there are upon 
an average a sufficient number of boys of an age capable of industrial occupation, 
either have already provided, or have determined to provide the means for their 
industrial training. The unions of this district being almost exclusively agricul- 
tural, the means of industrial training for boys consist chiefly in the cultivation of 
a few acres of land by spade husbandry. In those unions in which this system 
can be said to be fairly in operation, it has already been productive of much benefit, 
and it will be seen by the detailed accounts furnished from some of them that this 
mode of educating the children in habits of industry is attended with considerable 
profit to the guardians.” 

The master of the Wrexham union workhouse, in a communication addressed 
by him to Mr. Doyle, after describing the lamentable state of things that existed 
among the youthful inmates previous to the adoption of a system of industrial 
training, thus proceeds : 

“Tt is these, and such like facts, which have impelled this board of guardians 
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to adopt some plan, if possible, to put a stop to these evils; and hence, in 1848 an 
acre of potato land was taken as a trial, to be cultivated chiefly by the boys. The 
success of the experiment was so satisfactory that the board was induced to rent, 
as a permanent appendage to the workhouse, a field of four acres, in which the 
schoolmaster in the afternoon of each working day trains the boys in spade hus- 
bandry. The profits of the first two years were comparatively small, still they 
have enabled us to lay in a good stock of tools; and besides, when taken together 
with the present year’s profits, have realized in whole, in form of pauper labor, 
nearly £90. The statement now sent shows the result of our second year’s ope- 
rations in our own field, and as the general intelligence as well as the muscular 
capacity of the children is becoming equal to their work, we may expect greater 
pecuniary results ; but at last the moral results likely to flow from our endeavors 
are the most pleasing ; the children are more easily managed than formerly, are 
more contented and generally happier, and perform their work in a pleasing and 
cheerful manner. They are, I trust, in connection with the inculcation of sound 
principles, having those principles trained into habits, which, while they will for- 
tify against temptation, give promise of enabling the children readily to adapt 
themselves to the sphere in life in which their lot is likely to be cast, and of ulti- 
mately becoming wholly independent of parochial relief. I have great pleasure in 
being able to add, that not one boy who has gone out to service since we began 
these operations has been returned on our hands, or is likely to be so.” 


Mr. Everest, clerk of the Atcham Union, writes to Mr. Doyle as 
follows: 


“That the children of the poor may be efficiently taught, and so far as human 
means may produce the object, made useful and honorable members of society in 
a union workhouse, is a fact that I have long had the pleasure of witnessing in the 
union in which I have served from its commencement, as well as in one in which 
I previously served in the south of England. To illustrate the subject, I will now 
set forth, in as condensed a form as I can, the principles and practice maintained 
in the union school during the fourteen years of its operation. At first the num- 
ber of children was small, the guardians feeling it desirable not to crowd their 
workhouse until time had afforded all parties concerned in its government a little 
practical experience therein. A school was at once established ; but as no quali- 
fied schoolmaster applied in answer to an advertisement for such an officer, the 
situation was taken by a person who, though deficient in mental acquirements for 
such an office, was a practical agriculturist, of good moral character, and entered 
on his duties with a determination to do all he could for the welfare of the chil- 
dren put under his care. The first step was that of making the school a place of 
moral as well as physical training, to which I attribute its great success. For this 
purpose every thing that transpired was, to the extent of his ability, made the sub- 
ject of some practical and familiar observations, enforced by such illustrations as 
beeame weighty by example. Industry was from the first a marked characteris- 
tic of the school, to inculeate which various indoor occupations were and still are 
practiced, such as knitting, netting, plaiting straw, &c., by which means it became 
a natural habit in the children to be doing something that was useful, so that 
when fatigued with heavier toils the child sat down to rest, it was, I had almost 
said, an instinctive fecling that led him to take his straws or needles in hand, and 
yet the gratification afforded when he found he had enough plait for a hat, and 
the pleasure evinced when by himself or his companions it was so formed, proved 
that his mind had received a correct bias as to production by his own application, 
nor was there ever occasion to enforce this practice when once begun, as it became 
a source of pleasure to be so engaged; but whenever we found a lazy boy it 
became the subject of a moral lecture, and as work was and still is held to be its 
own reward in our school, if a boy is found idle the punishment is simple, take 
him away from his work to look at the others busily employed, and so severe is 
this in almost every case, that I have scarcely ever known a boy remain half an 
hour without petitioning for liberty to go to work, and I have been equally pleased 
to see that others, instead of making any taunting remarks, have become petition- 
ers in behalf of their schoolfellow. 

“These may appear trifling incidents, but let guardians and officers try the plan, 
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and watch the issue in future service, and they will find, as I have done, that they 
are important facts; and I notice them because for the want of seeing this import- 
ant fact at the outset, that the child is to be trained to the principle of being useful, 
so much of the other efforts are vain. Amother important point we have always 
aimed at has been to teach the child to do his work well, to do that work in the 
right way, and then to make him understand why that particular way is best, and 
this gives them additional interest in their work, while it tends to make them 
good workmen in after-life. Our chief mode of employment is on the land we 
cultivate by spade husbandry, a portion of which has, from the opening of the 
school, been cultivated exclusively by the boys.” 
* * * * * * * * * 

“ Having stated the nature and practice of our school for fourteen years, it only 
remains to speak of its success. It has been said that the tendency of workhouse 
schools is to make perpetual paupers, and such statements are made, no doubt, in 
the full belief of their truth; but I am happy to say that, so far as fourteen years 
may serve for the data of calculation, it is without a shadow of foundation here. 
Our children go to service, and I would rather refer inquiriers to their employers 
for their characters as servants, than speak of it myself. Suffice it to say that, 
with a very few exceptions, (and those of characters the most vicious and thor- 
oughly formed before they came to us,) and one or two cases of serious illness, they 
have not returned, except, as is frequently the case, to visit the school where they 
were trained in the habits of virtue and industry, and leave behind them some 
trifle, either in money or otherwise, to the school fund. If we trained them up as 
paupers, I think many of them bid fair to forget the place of their training before 
they return. Scarcely a child who has been taught in our school leaves it without 
those feelings of affection for their associates which indicate most clearly that the 
mind has been cultivated, and the assistance they afford in procuring situations for 
those they left behind proves the genuine character of their attachments ; but to 
return to the workhouse after going to service is-felt to be a disgrace, and will, I 
hope, as it has hitherto done, prevent such a circumstance ever occurring except 
in cases that are unavoidable ; and in such cases I hope that a sense of rectitude 
and the love of virtue will seek such an asylum in preference to crime.” 


Mr. Farnall, another of the poor law inspectors, states: 


“* On reference to the tables, it will be seen that fifty acres of land, cultivated by 
514 boys, have yielded in a year a net profit of £335 7s. 1d.; there is, however, 
a far more valuable benefit acquired than that sum of money represents, for 
these boys have, in the acquirement of this pecuniary profit, been under training 
for manual labor; have been instructed in the value of labor, and in the con- 
nection which must be maintained between labor and property ; have been made 
acquainted, to some extent at least, with the natural world; have felt pleasure in 
the contemplation of their own work; and have been trained, as far as practi- 
cable, to meet the difficulties and distresses which may beset them in their way 
through life.” 
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THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITY 


In 


IRELAND. 





TE national school system in which secular instruction is kept free 
from whatever could offend the most susceptible sectarianism, had 
proved so successful in diffusing a sound elementary education among 
the children of the peasantry and the working classes of Ireland, that in 
1845 the plan was extended so as to provide, under government endow- 
ment, the means of obtaining a liberal and professional education for the 
sons of the middle and upper classes—available to persons of every de- 
nomination. This was done by the establishment of the Queen’s Col- 
leges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway—now combined and incorporated 
into the Queen’s University, the Senate or governing body of which is 
seated or holds its meetings at Dublin. 

The entire system of United Education has been built up by the co- 
operation of the two great parties in the State; upon this high ground 
their only rivalry has been which should contribute most to the common 
work, and carry out most efficiently its great principle. To the Whig 
government of Lord Grey, belongs the honor of having first had the 
courage to proclaim and put in action that principle by the appointment 
of the first board of commissioners in 1831; the charter which estab- 
lished the schools upon a permanent basis, by constituting the commis- 
sioners a body corporate, was a measure of the Tory government of Sir 
Robert Peel, in 1844; on the other hand, the completion and crowning 
of the edifice by the addition of the colleges was the idea and enact- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, and has been the achievement, for the greater 
part, of Lord John Russell. At the opening of the session of parlia- 
ment on the 4th of February, 1845, her Majesty, in the speech from the 
throne, recommended to the consideration of the legislature “the policy 
of improving and extending the opportunities for academical education 
in Ireland ;” and on the 19th of March thereafter, Sir Robert Peel, in 
reply to a question by Sir Robert Inglis, took an opportunity of laying 
before the House of Commons an outline of the ministerial plan, both 
for the establishment of the three new colleges of secular learning and 
general instruction, and for the endowment of the Roman Catholic The- 
ological College of Maynooth, which had been established by an act of 
the Irish Parliament in 1795, and had been hitherto dependent for its 
support only upon an annual grant of very inadequate amount. The 
two measures thus simultaneously announced and proposed, as in some 
degree connected with and dependent upon one another, were both car- 
ried through parliament in that same session. The Maynooth endow- 
ment, however, was made to take the lead. as if to intimate to the gen- 
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eral population of Ireland—to what may be more peculiarly called the 
nationality of the country—that its interests and feelings were what the 
whole scheme primarily had regard to. If the portion of it relating to 
the Roman Catholic theological seminary had been defeated, the other 
portion of it also would probably have been withdrawn. ‘The May- 
nooth bill encountered a vehement opposition, but it was ultimately 
passed in both Houses by great majorities. ‘The measure for establish- 
ing three secular colleges in Ireland, wholly independent of religious 
tests or creeds, for the education of the middle classes, was brought for- 
ward in the commons by Sir James Graham on the 9th of May. In 
proposing the second reading of the bill on the 30th, Sir James an- 
nounced certain alterations which ministers were disposed to make in 
it, with the view of affording facilities for the theological instruction of 
the students by clergymen, or lecturers, appointed for that purpose by 
the several denominations to which they might belong. On the 2d of 
June, an amendment moved by Lord John Manners for the postpone- 
ment of the second reading of the bill was negatived, by a majority of 
311 to 46. On the 30th, when it was in committee, a proposition from 
Lord John Russell for making the apparatus of theological instruction 
in the colleges a part of the establishment to be founded and upheld by 
the State, was rejected by a majority of 117 to 42. Finally, on the 10th 
of July the third reading of the bill was carried, against an amendment 
of Sir Robert Inglis, by a majority of 177 to 126. In the Lords it 
passed through all its stages without a divBion. 

By this act, entitled “An Act to enable her Majesty to endow new 
colleges, for the advancement of learning in Ireland,” the sum of 
100,000/. was assigned out of the consolidated fund for purchasing the 
sites, and erecting and furnishing the buildings, of the three colleges. 
Her Majesty and her successors were made visitors, with power to 
appoint, by sign manual, persons to execute the office. The appoint- 
ment of the presidents, vice-presidents, and professors, was intrusted to 
the Crown, until parliament should otherwise determine. The commis- 
sioners of the treasury were empowered to issue annually a sum not 
exceeding 7,000/., for the payment of salaries, and other expenses in 
each college; it being moreover provided that reasonable fees might be 
exacted from the students. Lecture rooms were directed to be assigned 
for religious instruction; and it was enacted that no student should be 
allowed to attend any of the colleges unless he should reside with his 
parent or guardian, or some near relation, or with a tutor or master of 
a boarding-house licensed by the president, or in a hall founded and 
endowed for the reception of students. 

A president and vice-president for each college were soon after nomi- 
nated, and the erection of the buildings was begun. The other appoint- 
ments were made in August 1849, and the three colleges were opened in 
the end of October following. An additional sum of 12,000/. had shortly 
before been granted by parliament for providing them with libraries, 
philosophical instruments and some other requisites. 
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Originally, it was intended that the number of professors in each col- 
lege, exclusive of the president and vice-president, should not exceed 
twelve, and letters patent constituting them upon that basis were passed 
for each under the great seal of Ireland in December, 1845. Afterwards 
it was determined that the number should be augmented for the present 
to nineteen, but that it should not at any time exceed thirty. The vice- 
president, however, is also a professor. New letters patent embodying 
that extended scheme were granted in favor of each of the three col- 
leges in November, 1850. 

Under the existing constitution, then, the body politic and corporate 
of each college consists of a president, with a salary of 800/. and a 
house; a vice-president, with a salary of 500/. and a house; and pro- 
fessors of Greek, Latin, mathematics, history and English literature, 
logic and metaphysics, chemistry, natural philosophy, (each with a 
salary of 250/.;) modern languages, natural history, mineralogy and 
geology, (each with a salary of 200/.;) English law, jurisprudence and 
political economy, civil engineering, and agriculture, (each with a salary 
of 150/.;) the Celtic languages, the practice of surgery, the practice of 
medicine, materia medica, and midwifery, (each with a salary of 100/.) 
There are also attached to each college a registrar, (with a salary of 
200/.;) and a bursar and librarian, (each with a salary of 1501.) A sum 
of 300/. annually is allowed for the payment of porters and servants. 
The total annual expenditure for salaries is, thus, (deducting 2501. for 
the professorship held by the vice-president, ) 5,500/. 

The remaining 1,500/. of the annual charge on the consolidated fund 
is allocated to the payment of scholarships and prizes. The scholarships 
to be awarded at the commencement of the session of 1850-51 at Bel- 
fast, are 48 of 24/. each to students of the faculty of arts; 4 of 201. each 
to students of the faculty of medicine; 2 of 20/. each to students of the 
faculty of law; 2 of 201. each to students of civil engineering; and 4 of 
151. each to students of agriculture; the number being equally divided 
in all cases between students of the first and students of the second year. 
The scholarships are all held for one year only. 

The session in all colleges extends from the third Tuesday in October 
to the second Saturday in June, and is divided into three terms by re- 
cesses of a fortnight at Christmas and at Easter. The fees for each 
class vary from 1/. to 2/. 10s. ; and there is besides a payment from each 
matriculated student to the bursar on behalf of the college of 3/. at the 
commencement of the first year, and 2/. at the commencement of every 
subsequent year. 

It had been all along contemplated that matriculation and attendance 
at these colleges, as at similar institutions established by public author- 
ity in our own and other countries, should conduct to graduation botli 
in arts and in every other faculty, except only that of divinity; and all 
the regulations and arrangements of the academic curiculum in each 
have been moulded upon that understanding. It was a question fora 
considerable time whether, with a view to the conferring of degrees and 
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other purposes, each college should be erected into a distinct university, 
or the three constituted into one university. The latter plan has been 
adopted, undoubtedly to the placing of the new establishments in a 
greatly superior position to what they would have held if they had been 
left each to its provincial insulation; for it could never have happened 
that a mere Belfast, Cork, or Galway Degree would have carried the 
same weight with one from the Queen’s University in Ireland. The 
letters patent creating such an university have now received the royal 
signature. Her Majesty has therein been pleased to declare that “gra- 
duates of our said university shall be fully possessed of all such rights, 
priviliges, and immunities as belong to persons holding similar degrees 
granted them by other universities, and shall be entitled to whatever 
rank and precedent is derived from similar degrees granted by other 
universities.” The following individuals constituted the government in 
1851: 


Chancellor—His Excellency GEoRGE WILLIAM FREDERICK, EARL oF CLARENDON, K.G. 
K.C.B. Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Vice-Chancellor—The Rt. Hon. Maziere Brady, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. 


THE SENATE. 


His Grace Richard, Archbishop of Dublin. The Right Honorable Thomas Wyse. 
The Most Reverend Archbishop Daniel Mur- | Sir Phillip Crampton, Bart. 

ray. D.D. The President of the Queen's College, Bel- 
The Right Honorable William, Earl of Rosse, fast, for the time being. 

K.P. The President of the Queen’s College, Cork, 


The Right Honorable Thomas Baron Mont- for the time being. 


















eagle, of Brandon. 

The Right Honorable Francis Blackburne, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 
The Right Honorable Thomas Berry Cusack 

Smith, Master of the Rolls. ° 
The Right Honorable David Richard Pigot, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 





The President of the Queen’s College, Gal- 
way, for the time being. 
Richard Griffith, LL. D. 
Dominic John Corrigan, M.D. 
Captain Thomas Askew Larcom, R.E. 
James Gibson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Secretary—Robert Ball, Esq., LL.D. 
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STATUTES, By-LAWs, AND REGULATIONS. 


The Queen’s University, founded by Royal Charter, 15th August, 1850, has its seat, and 
holds its meetings, in the Castle of Dublin, until further order, by warrant of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. 

The Chancellor and Senate are a corporation under the title of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland; may sue, and may be sued, as a common seal, and acquire property not to exceed 
ten thousand pounds a year. 

The government of the University vests in the Chancellor and the Senate. The Chancellor 
presides over its meetings, and authenticates its acts. 

The Senate is formed of the three Presidents of the Queen’s Colleges for the time being, 
and certain other persons appointed by warrant under the sign manual; in all not to exceed 
twenty. The vice-presidents of colleges may exercise the functions of senators in the absence 
of their respective presidents. Five members of the Senate constitute a quorum, the chair- 
man having a casting vote. 

A vice-chancellor is to be elected annually by the Senate, and when his election is approved 
of by the Lord-Lieutenant, he is empowered to exercise all the functions of Chancellor in the 
absence of the latter. 

The Senate, in the absence of both Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, may elect a chairman 
to conduct ordinary business. 

The Senate appoint a secretary and such subordinate officers as may be necessary for 
dispatch of business. 

he Senate have full power to make and alter by-laws and regulations; these being 
approved by the Lord-Lieutenant, and sealed with the common seal, become binding upon 
the University. 

In all cases not provided for by charter, the Chancellor and Senate shall act in such man- 
ner aS may appear best culculated to promote the purposes intended by the University. 

Meetings of the Senate shall be convened by the secretary or acting-secretary, on the 
authority of the Chancellor ; or, in his absence, of the Vice-Chancellor, or of the chairman of 
a meeting of the Senate, elected as provided in the charter. 

There shall be stated meetings on the 7th of January and 20th of June, in each year, or on 
the following day, when either of these days shall fall on a Sunday. 

The Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, are constituted Colleges of the Queen’s 
University, and their professors are considered professors of the University. 

The power of the University Senate over the Colleges extends only to the regulation of 
qualification for the several degrees. 

The Queen reserves to herself and successors the office of Visitor, with power to appoint 
others to execute the duties. 
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The Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor is required to report annually to the Lord-Lieutenant 
on the condition and progress of the University. 

The Chancellor and Senate have power to found and endow scholarships, prizes, or exhi- 
bitions, for which funds may be supplied by grant or donation, under such regulations as 
they may think fit to make, not iuterfering with the courses prescribed for scholars of 
Queen’s Colleges, or for matriculation therein. 

The Queen’s University is empowered to grant degrees in arts, medicine, or laws, to 
students in the Queen’s Colleges who shall have completed the courses of education pre- 
scribed by the ordinances. Persons who obtain these degrees shall be possessed of all rights 
and privileges pertaining to similar degrees granted by other universities or colleges. 

The Chancellor and Senate have power to admit, by special grace, graduates of other uni- 
versities to similar and equal degrees in the Queen’s University. 

All degrees shall be grauted and conferred publicly in the hall of the University. 

At all meetings of the Senate to confer degrees, the members shall appear in the full robes 
they may be entitled to wear in respect of any degrees they may have obtained, or offices they 
— hold. Any member not possessed of a degree or office, to wear the gown of a master 
of arts. 

Candidates for degrees shall wear the costume of their collegiate standing, and the hoods 
of the degrees sought. 

Candidates being presented to the Senate by the presidents of their colleges, and the secre- 
tary having certified that their fees have been paid, and that they have duly passed the exam- 
iners, they shall sign the roll of the University, when the Chancellor (or Vice-Chancellor) 
shall admit them to degrees in the following manner : 


In virtue of my authority as Chancellor (or Vice-Chancellor) I admit you (————) 
to the degree of (————-). 

The Chancellor (or Vice-Chancellor) shall then proceed to present publicly any exhibition 
or medal which may have been awarded. 

Examiners are expected to attend the public meeting of the Senate. 

The present courses of study required by the University ame prescribed in the ordinances 
which were prepared by the presidents of the colleges, approved of by the Lord-Lieutenant 
and adopted by the Senate at its first meetings. These ordinances remain in force unti 
altered by the Senate: such alterations to be subject to the approval of the Lord-Lieutenant. 
; bes qualifications of candidates for degrees shall be examined into at a special meeting of 
the Senate. 

Each candidate is required to fill up, with his own hand, a certificate of his name, birth- 
place, age, and qualifications. 

All certificates of candidates to be sent to the secretary fourteen days before examination. 

The Senate will receive certificates of medical education for two-thirds of the required 
courses, from the professors of universities and chartered bodies, and from schools and hos- 
pitals, which have sought for and obtained the recognition of the Senate; but it is essential 
that one-third, at least, of the medical lectures prescribed in the course for the degree of M.D., 
be attended in some one of the Queen’s Colleges. 

Examinations for degrees, and for scholarships and prizes, shall be appointed and directed 
by the Senate, who shall elect examiners annually. 

In no case shall any member of the Senate, or any Vice-President of a college (liable to be 
called upon to fulfill the duties of a member,) be elected an examiner. 

The salaries of examiners shall commence from the next quarter-day after election. 

Examinations shall be by printed papers. 

Each examiner shall be present during the whole time that the candidates are engaged in 
writing answers to the papers set by him; but if a paper be set by more than one examiner, 
the presence of one examiner shall be deemed sufficient ; if, from unavoidable necessity, any 
examiner be unable to attend, the secretary shall be present. 

Every member of the Senate shall have the right of being present during examinations, but 
only the examiner specially appointed to conduct examinations shall have the right to put 
questions. 

No candidates shall be present except those under examination. 

The examiners shall report to the Senate the result of their examination, and shall deliver 
in at the same time, in sealed packets, the answers to the examination papers of the classes 
which they have severally examined. 

The amount of fees to be paid on the granting of degrees shall be directed from time to 
time by the Chancellor and Senate, with the approbation of the Lord’s Commissiouers of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury. 

For the present, the fee on the degree of M.D. has been fixed at 5/., and the fee on the diploma 
of agriculture, at 2. Fees on other degrees are not yet settled. 

The fees are to be carried to the general fund. 

Accounts of income and expenditure of the University shall once in each year be submitted 
to the treasury, subject to such audit as may be directed. 

The Bank of Ireland has been appointed treasurer. 

Payments shall be made by drafts signed by tlie Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor, counter- 
signed by the secretary. 


Although much clamor has been raised against the Queen’s Colleges, 
because, in the distracted state of Ireland in religious matters, the 
British Parliament has at last attempted to establish a plan of liberal 
education, the special purpose and profession of which is to communicate 
instruction in certain branches of human knowledge to classes which 
may be composed of young people belonging to various religious denom- 
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inations, we believe there is no ground for alarm, or distrust, for the 
safety of the religious principles of the students who may resort to 
them. On the other hand, securities are provided, more protective and 
and conservative than exist in any other academic institution in the 
empire, which are open to other than students of one religious denom- 
ination. 

At the ancient national universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
Trinity College, Dublin, there are no arrangements which even recog- 
nize the existence of any form of religious belief but that of the Estab- 
lished Church; not only is the student who may hold any other creed 
(in so far as such dissenting students are admitted at all) left without 
any spiritual superintendence whatever, but the entire system of teach- 
ing and discipline is in the hands of members of the church established 
by law, and is regulated and administered in all respects in conformity 
with the doctrines and ritual of that church. Yet, Roman Catholics 
generally have long been in the habit of sending their sons without 
hesitation or scruple to he university of Dublin; freedom of admission 
to Oxford and Cambridge has always been one of the demands which 
Protestant dissenters have urged most clamorously; and no non-con- 
formist community has ever put forth an authoritative denunciation of 
either the demand or the practice. 

In the Scottish universities the professors are all by law members of 
the Presbyterian Established Church ; any seasoning of theology, there- 
fore, that may insinuate itself into the lectures delivered by them, or 
their mode of teaching, must be Presbyterian; it may be Presbyterian 
of the strongest and, to all but the disciples of Calvin and John Knox, 
of the most offensive flavor. On the other hand, at least at Edinburg 
and Glasgow, there is no religious superintendence of the students 
whatever. So here is the extreme of rigor and exclusiveness, combined 
with the extreme of laxity and neglect. Yet these universities are 
attended by members of all communions; and certainly it is not the 
liberality of the system in giving free admission to all sects which any 
body of dissenters has ever made matter of complaint. 

In University College, London, there is the same freedom of admis- 
sion for students of all descriptions as at the Scotch colleges, with the 
same entire absence of religious superintendence as at Edinburg and 
Glasgow; and no religious test is applied to the professors any more 
than to the students. Many religious fathers of all denominations, nev- 
ertheless, have been accustomed ever since it was established to send 
their sons to be educated in all the great branches of human learning at 
University College. 

In the first place, every professor in these Irish colleges, upon enter- 
ing into office, signs a declaration promising and engaging that, in his 
lectures and examinations, and in the performance of all other duties 
connected with his chair, he will carefully abstain from teaching or ad- 
vancing any doctrine, or making any statement, either derogaiory to 
the truths of revealed religion, or injurious or disrespectful to the relig- 
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ious convictions of any portion of his class or audience. And it is en- 
acted, that, if he shall in any respect violate this engagement, he shall 
be summoned before the College Council, where, upon sufficient evi- 
dence of his having so transgressed, he shall be formally warned and 
reprimanded by the president ; and that, if he shall be guilty of a repe- 
tition of said or similar offense, the president shall forthwith suspend 
him from his functions, and take steps officially to recommend to the 
Crown his removal from office. The appointments of the professors are 
all held during the pleasure of the Crown. A triennial visitation of 
each college is ordained to be held during the college session by a 
Board of Visitors which has already been appointed by the Crown, and 
which comprises the heads of the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and 
Roman Catholic churches in Ireland. 

But further, every student is actually subjected to an extent of relig- 
ious superintendence such as is enforced nowhere else, unless it be only 
at Oxford and Cambridge. No matriculated student under the age of 
twenty-one years is permitted to reside except with his parent or guard- 
ian, or with some relation or friend to whose care he shall have been 
committed by his parent or guardian, and who shall be approved of by 
the president of the college, or in a boarding-house licensed by the 
president upon a certificate, produced by the person keeping it, of moral 
and religious character from his clergyman or minister. The relation 
or friend to whose care a student is committed must in all cases formally 
accept the charge of his moral and religious conduct. Clergymen, each 
approved by the bishop, moderator, or constituted authority of his 
church or religious denomination, are appointed by the Crown Deans 
of Residences, to have the moral care and spiritual charge of the 
students of their respective creeds residing in the licensed boarding- 
houses; and it is provided that they shall have authority to visit such 
boarding-houses for the purpose of affording religious instruction to such 
students, and shall also have power, with the concurrence of the presi- 
dent of the college, and of the authorities of their respective churches, 
“to make regulations for the due observance of the religious duties of 
such students, and for securing their regular attendance on divine wor- 
ship.” Finally, at the head of the list of offenses in the statutes of 
each college for which it is enacted that any student shall be liable to 
expulsion, are the following: “1. Habitual neglect of attendance for 
divine worship at such church or chapel as shall be approved by his 
parents or guardians; 2. Habitual neglect of attendance on the relig- 
ious instruction provided for students of his church or denomination in 
the licensed boarding-house in which he may reside.” 

The above account of the Queen’s University in Ireland is drawn up 
principally from an article in the Companion to British Almanac for 
1851, and from the London Educational Register for 1852. 
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WE propose to introduce an account of several of the best training 
schools of England, the most efficient and hopeful agency now at work 
in the educational field, with a brief sketch of the history of public 
schools in that country, drawn from various sources.* 

I. The earliest mention of a school in England, dates back to the per- 
manent introduction of Christianity ; and for many centuries afterwards, 
schools even of the most elementary character, were only found in con- 
nection with monasteries and cathedrals. Even these were mostly swept 
away by the Danish invasion, so that King Alfred, about the year 880, 
was obliged to invite learned prelates from abroad,—John of Saxony 
from Corbie, Asser of St. Davids, and Grimbald the provost of St. Omer, 
in Normandy, to establish schools for his own subjects, and especially 
such as were destined for the service of church and state. To the sup- 
port of these schools, and particularly the one connected with the mon- 
astery of Ethelingey, he set apart one-ninth of his revenue. To the 
centuries immediately following, we may trace the foundation of many 
existing educational establishments, by eminent prelates—to the “song 
scole” where poor boys were trained to chant, and the “lecture scole” 
where clerks were taught to read in the service of the church. Samp- 
son, Abbot of St. Edmunds, himself a poor boy, founded a school at 
Bury St. Edmunds for forty boys, in 1198. Langfranc and Anselm, 
archbishops of Canterbury, had both exercised the profession of teacher 
in the schools of their monasteries, and both established schools. Joffrid, 
Abbot of Croyland, procured teachers from Orleans where he was edu- 
cated, and established them at Cotenham in 1110, which is thought to 
be the origin of the university at Cambridge. William of Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester, to relieve poor scholars in their clerical education, 
and for the support and exaltation of the Christian faith, and the im- 
provement of the liberal arts, founded a college in 1382 at Oxford, and 
in 1387 at Winchester, as a nursery of the former. In schools thus 
established, the dignitaries of the church, while they trained up poor 
youth for the service of the altar, and made the clergy respected by 


* Companion to the British Almanac for 1847. Sir James Kay Shuttleworth’s Public Edu- 
cation from 1846 to 1852. Low’s Charities of London. 
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their learning, in reality introduced a new power into society, to soften 
and control the influence of birth and wealth. Few of the laity could 
read, and the law which existed in England till within the last twenty 
years, by which the severity of the statutes against felony was modified 
by what was called “ benefit of clergy,” shows how gradually the ability 
to read was extended beyond the religious orders. In early times, 
clergymen claimed the privilege of being exempt in certain cases from 
criminal punishment by secular judges. They appeared in clerical 
habits, and claimed the privilegium clericale. At length the ability to 
read was of itself considered sufficient to establish the privilege, and all 
offenders who claimed their “clergy” had to read a passage from the 
Psalms, which came to be humorously called “the neck verse.” This 
was no merely theoretical privilege, for the ability to read, absurd as it 
may appear, saved an offender in the first instance from the full penalty 
of his crime. There is a curious case recorded in the Paston Letters, 
as happening in 1464. Thomas Gurney employed his man to slay “ my 
Lord of Norwich’s cousin.” They were both tried and convicted of the 
crime. Thomas Gurney pleaded his clergy, and was admitted to mercy 
as “clerk convict ;” the less guilty servant, being unable to read. was 
hanged. But the rank of Thomas Gurney gave no assurance that he 
possessed any knowledge of letters. Some amongst the highest in rank 
affected to despise knowledge, especially when the invention of printing 
had rendered the ability to read more common than in the days of pre- 
cious manuscripts. Even as late as the first year of Edward VI. it was 
not only assumed that a peer of the realm might be convicted of felony, 
but that he might lack the ability to read, so as to claim benefit of 
clergy ; for it is enacted that any Lord of the Parliament claiming the 
benefit of this act (Ist of Edward VI. cap. 12.) “though he can not 
read, without any burning in the hand, loss of inheritance, or corruption 
of his blood, shall be judged, deemed, taken, and used, for the first time 
only, to all intents, constructions, and purposes, as a clerk convict.” 
That the nobility were unfitted, through ignorance, for the discharge of 
high offices in the State at the time of the reformation, is shown by a 
remarkable passage in Latimer’s “Sermon of the Plough,” preached 
in 1548: “Why are not the noblemen and young gentlemen of Eng- 
land so brought up in knowledge of God, and in learning, that they may 
be able to execute offices in the common weal? * * * If the nobility be 
well trained in godly learning, the people would follow the same train: 
for truly such as the noblemen be, such will the people be. * * * 
Therefore for the love of God appoint teachers and schoolmasters, you 
that have charge of youth, and give the teachers stipends worthy their 
pains.” Honest old Latimer thus demanded that “the young gentle- 
men” of England should be educated; that the hundreds should be 
“ well brought up in learning and the knowledge of God,” so that “ they 
would not, when they came to age, so much give themselves to other 
vanities.” 

II. The suppression of the monasteries by Henry VIII, and the 
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diversion of the funds left by charitable persons for the education and 
support of the poor, was followed by the destruction of a large portion 
of the schools of the kingdom, for which a partial atonement was made 
by the endowment out of these funds of a class of schools, now known 
as grammar schools. That all the lands and buildings of the Catholic 
church were not thus appropriated, is evident from the following extract 
from a sermon preached by Thomas Lever, a master of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, before king Edward VI., in 1550: “Your majesty 
hath given and received by act of Parliament, colleges, chantries, and 
guilds, for many good considerations; and, especially, as appears in the 
same act, for erecting of grammar schools, to the education of youth in 
virtue and godliness, to the further augmenting of the universities, and 
better provision of the poor and needy. But now, many grammar 
schools, and much charitable provision for the poor, be taken, sold, and 
made away, to the great slander of you and your laws, to the utter dis- 
comfort of the poor, to the grievous offense of the people, to the most 
miserable drowning of youth in ignorance, and sore decay of the univer- 
sities.” The same plain speaker accuses the rapacious courtiers with 
having applied the funds for the maintenance of learning to their own 
profit: “Yea, and in the country many grammar schools, which be 
founded of a godly intent, to bring up poor men’s sons in learning and 
virtue, now be taken away by reason of a greedy covetousness of you, 
that were put in trust by God and the king to erect and make grammar 
schools in many places, and had neither commandment nor permission 
to take away the schoolmasters’ livings inany place.” And yet, accord- 
ing.to Strype, the ecclesiastical historian who quotes these passages, the 
creatures of the crown did not altogether succeed in their career of ra- 
pacity; for the “good king was so honest and just” as to apply the 
spoils of the religious houses and chantry lands, “ in a considerable man- 
ner,” to “ pious ends.” Twenty-one grammar schools are enumerated 
as thus founded by Edward VI. ; and several of these are still amongst 
the most flourishing institutions of the country. The example con- 
tinued to be followed during a century and a half; and many free gram- 
mar schools were established for the instruction of poor children in the 
learned languages. * * * From these often humble and unpretending 
edifices has issued a series of names illustrious in the annals of their 
country—a succession of men, often of obscure parentage and stinted 
means, who have justified the wisdom of the founders of grammar 
schools in providing education for those who would otherwise have been 
without it, and thus securing to the State the services of the best of her 
children. 

According to the digests of the reports made by the commissioners 
for inquiry into charities, presented to Parliament in 1842, the annual 
income of the grammar schools of England and Wales, amounted to 
152,047/. ; but some schools were exempted from the inquiry. 

About the time of the revolution the commercial classes, who had 
grown into wealth and consequent importance, began naturally to think 
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that schools in which nothing was taught but Latin and Greek were not 
altogether fitted for those who were destined to the life of traffic. Un- 
educated men who had pushed their way to fortune and honor gener- 
ously resolved to do something for their own class; and thus we came 
to see in every town, not a free grammar school, but a free school, over 
whose gates was generally set up the effigy of a boy in blue or green, 
with an inscription betokening that by the last will of alderman A. B. 
this school had been founded for twenty poor boys, to be clothed, and 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. With a comparatively small 
population these free schools, were admirable beginnings of the educa- 
tion of the poorer classes. While the grammar schools were making 
divines and lawyers and physicians out of the sons of the professional 
classes and the wealthier tradesmen, the free schools were making clever 
handicraftsmen and thriving burgesses out of the sons of the mechanics 
and the laborers; and many a man who had been a charity-boy in his 
native town, when he had risen to competence, pointed with an honest 
pride to the institution which had made him what he was, and he drew 
his purse-strings to perpetuate for others the benefits which he had 
himself enjoyed. 

The annual income of the schools we have described, distinguished 
in the digests of the commissioners as “Schools not Classical,” is re- 
turned as 141,385/. With the addition of 19,1121. for general educational 
purposes, the total income of endowed charities for education in Eng- 
land and Wales is 312,5451. 

Comparing all the returns, we may say in round numbers that the in- 
come of the endowed schools is 300,000/.; the number of schools 4,000 ; 
and the number of scholars 150,000. 

The 300,000/. thus derived from the rent of land, rent charges, funded 
securities, &c., during three centuries, has been the foundation upon 
which has been built up much of the sterling worth of the English 
character. One hundred and fifty thousand children have been receiv- 
ing, for a long series of years,—some the most liberal education, some 
the commoner rudiments of worldly knowledge, all of them religious 
instruction. 

They have kept alive the liberal studies which have nourished a race 
of divines, lawyers, physicians, statesmen, that may challenge compari- 
son with those of any nation. They have opened the gates of the 
higher employments to industry and talent unsupported by rank and 
riches. They have mitigated the inequalities of society. They have 
ploughed up the subsoil of poverty to make the surface earth stronger 
and richer. What the grammar schools have done for the higher and 
middle classes, the free schools have done for the lower ina different 
measure. They were the prizes for the poor boy who had no ambition, 
perhaps no talent, for the struggles of the scholar; they taught him 
what, amongst the wholly untaught, would give him a distinction and a 
preference in his worldly race,—and he was unenvied by the less fortu- 
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nate, because they knew that there was no absolute bar to their children 
and their kindred running the same course. . 

III. With the beginning of the present century a new era in popular 
education in England commenced by the formation of voluntary asso- 
ciations to extend the blessings of knowledge, human and divine, to the 
great mass of the people. Prior to this, there had. been individuals in 
advance of their age, who had advocated universal education. 

Sir Thomas More, in his “ Utopia,” professedly written to describe 
“the best state of a public weal,” says, “ Though there be not many 
in every city which be exempt and discharged of all other labors, and 
appointed only to learning—that is to say, such in whom, even from 
their very childhood, they have perceived a tingular towardness, a fine 
wit, and a mind apt to good learning—yet all in their childhood be in- 
structed in learning. And the better part of the people, both men and 
women, throughout all their whole life, do bestow in learning those spare 
hours which we said they have vacant from bodily labors.” This is the 
condition to which the people of England are surely tending—the con- 
dition of elementary instruction for all children—the habit of self-culture 
for all adults. ‘ 

In his celebrated “ Wealth of Nations,” first published in 1766, Adam 
Smith, advocating the instruction of almost “the whole body of the peo- 
ple” in “the most essential parts of education,” says, “ The public can 
facilitate this acquisition by establishing in every parish or district a 
little school, where children may be taught for a reward so moderate, that 
even a common laborer may afford it; the master being partly, but not 
wholly, paid by the public ; because if he were wholly, or even princi- 
pally paid by it, he would soon learn to neglect his business. In Scot- 
land, the establishment of such parish schools has taught almost the 
whole common people to read, and a very great proportion of them to 
write and account. In England, the establishment of charity schools 
has had an effect of the same kind, though not so universally, because 
the establishment is not so universal.” This seed was altogether sown 
upon barren ground. The establishmentof parochial schools, which would 
have taught the children of the laboring classes habits of foresight and 
independence, could not be thought of whilst the easier system was at 
hand to keep them in the condition of degraded pauperism. 

The state of education in England at the commencement of the pres- 
ent century, is described in few words by Malthus, in his celebrated 
“Essay on Population,” published in 1803: “We have lavished im- 
mense sums on the poor, which we have every reason to think have 
constantly tended to aggravate their misery. But in their education, 
and in the circulation of those important political truths that most nearly 
concern them, which are perhaps the only means in our power of really 
raising their condition, and of making them happier men and more peace- 
able subjects, we have been miserably deficient. It is surely a great . 
national disgrace, that the education of the lower classes of the people 
in England should be left merely to a few Sunday schools, supported by 
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a subscription from individuals, who can give to the course of instruc- 


-tion in them apy kind of bias which they please. And even the im- 


provement of Sunday schools (for, objectionable as they are in some 
points of view, and imperfect in all, I can not but consider them as an 
improvement) is of very late date.” 

At the time when Malthus wrote this, Sunpay scHoots had not been 


in efficient existence more than twenty years. The indefatigable 


founder of these valuable institutions, Mr. Raikes of Gloucester, wrote 
in his newspaper, in 1783, “ Some of the clergy in different parts of this 
country, bent upon attempting a reform among the children of the lower 
class, are establishing Sunday schools for rendering the Lord’s Day sub- 
servient to the ends of instruction, which has hitherto been prostituted 
to bad purposes.” From the hour when Mr. Stock, the benevolent rector 
of St. John’s, Gloucester, met Mr. Raikes at his own door, where they 
talked of the necessity of doing something to ameliorate the deplorable 
state of the poor children around them, the system of Sunday schools 
has gone on most surely and rapidly developing. In 1785, “ the Society 
forthe Support and Encouragement of Sunday schools;” and in 1803, the 
“ Sunday School Union,” were established. We can overrate the posi- 
tive benefits which have been arrived from the extension, and unjust to 
depreciate the importance of these schools as part of a great system 
of national progress. There were in 1852, 2,000,000 scholars in 20,000 
schools. 

In the absence alike of any old parochial system of education, and of 
endowments for popular instruction worthy of mention, it is not surprising, 
however, that, thus sustained, the Sunday school, during the last half 
century, should have become a great institution in the manufacturing 
districts, where the old parochial system of religious ministration was 
equally defective. The feelings of employers, parents, and teachers, all 
united in the erection and support of the Sunday school; not in most 
instances, without a high regard for its secular as well as religious uses, 
which is now however gradually giving way to a desire to make its 
duties more purely spiritual. The first step usually taken in further- 
ance of this desire, is to teach writing and arithmetic on two or three 
evenings of the week, instead of a part of the Sunday. The next step, 
seeing that the great majority of the children, especially in poor neigh- 
borhoods, are still occupied on the Sundays chiefly in learning the mere 
art of reading though the Scriptures and Scripture extracts are the text- 
books, is to endeavor by the establishment of public day schools within 
the same walls, or in the same neighborhoods, gradually to get the 
young prepared for a higher task on the Sunday,—that of possessing 
themselves more fully of the truths unfolded in the words which they 
have elsewhere learned to decipher. The first step has generally been 
taken; the second, but partially ; and yet with effects upon the Sunday 
school itself which will challenge the deepest feelings of gratitude, in 
observing the labors of the best Sunday schools of the manufacturing 
towns. 
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In 1807, Mr. Whitbread came forward in the House of Commons, to 
propose a plan for the “exaltation of the character of the laborer” by 
the establishment of parochial schools. On this occasion Mr. Whit- 
bread, said, “I can not help noticing to the house that this is a period 
particularly favorable for the institution of a national system of educa- 
tion, because within a few years there has been discovered a plan for 
the instruction of youth which is now brought to a state of great per- 
fection, happily combining rules by which the object of learning must 
be infallibly attained with expedition and cheapness, and holding out 
the fairest prospect of utility to mankind.” This plan was the Monito- 
RIAL SYSTEM, propounded nearly at the same time by Dr. Bell and Mr. 
Lancaster. Mr. Whitbread’s proposal for parochial schools was hon- 
ored by no very favorable reception by the legislature of that day. It 
proposed as limited an amount of educationas might have mitigated the 
jealousies even of those whose confidence in the stability of our institu- 
tions was founded upon the possibility of keeping the people in ignorance. 
It proposed that the poor children of each parish should receive two 
years’ education, between the age of seven and fourteen. The advan- 
tages of education even of this limited kind were weighed in the money- 
balance and the moral-balance of the opinions of that day; and some 
said that it was monstrous to think of taxing the occupiers of lands and 
houses in order that all the children of the country should be taught to 
read and write; and some that it tended to give an education to the 
lower classes above their condition. Mr. Windham, came forward with 
the often repeated assertion, that “if the teachers of the good and the 
propagators of bad principles were to be candidates for the control of 
mankind, the latter would be likely to be too successful.” Mr. Whit- 
bread’s bill was of course laid on the shelf. 

The origin of the monitorial system is attributed to Andrew Bell and 
Joseph Lancaster—by the friends of each, the latter founding the Brit- 
ish and Foreign School Society in 1805, and the latter, the National 
Society in 1811—the origin of which is thus described by Sampson Low 
in his “ Charities of London.” 

Whilst superintendent of the Military Orphan Asylum at Madras, in 
1791, Dr. Bell one day observed a boy belonging toa Malabar school 
writing in the sand; thinking that method of writing very convenient, 
both as regards cheapness and facility, he introduced it in the school of 
the asylum, and as the usher refused to teach by that method, he em- 
ployed one of the cleverest boys to teach the rest. The experiment of 
teaching by a boy was so remarkably successful, that he extended it to 
the other branches of instruction, and soon organized the whole school 
under boy teachers, who were themselves instructed by the doctor. On 
his return to England, he published a report of the Madras Orphan Asy- 
lum, in which he particularly pointed out the new mode of school or- 
ganization, as far more efficient than the old. 

The publication took place in 1797, and in the following year Dr. Bell 
introduced the system into the school of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, London. 
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He afterwards introduced it at Kendal, and made attempts with small 
success to obtain its adoption in Edinburgh. Settling down soon after 
as rector of Swanage in Dorchester, he was secluded from the world for 
seven years; yet he retained his strong opinion of the value of the new 
system of education, and had the school at Swanage conducted on that 
system. 

In the meanwhile Joseph Lancaster, son of a Chelsea pensioner, in 
the Borough-road London, opened a school in,his father’s house, in the 
year 1798, at the early age of eighteen. He had been usher in schools, 
and being of an original, enterprising, and ardent character, he had 
himself made improvements in tuition. Dr. Bell’s pamphlet having fal- 
len in his way, he adopted the Madras system with eagerness, making 
various alterations in its details: In the year 1802, he had brought his 
school into a very perfect state of organization, and found himself as 
well able to teach 250 boys with the aid of the senior boys as teachers, 
as before to teach 80. His enthusiasm and benevolence led him to con- 
ceive the practicability of bringing all the children of the poor under 
education by the new system, which was not only so attractive as to 
make learning a pleasure to the children, but was so cheap as exceed- 
ingly to facilitate the establishment and support of schools for great 
numbers of the poor. He published pamphlets recommending the plan, 
and in one of them ascribes the chief merit of the system to Dr. Bell, 
whom he afterwards visited at Swanage. Hisown school he made free, 
and obtained subscriptions from friends of education for its support. 
The Duke of Bedford, having been invited to visit it, became a warm 
and liberal patron of the system. Lancaster pushed his plan with the 
ceaseless energy of an-enthusiast ; nothing daunted or discouraged him ; 
he asked subscriptions for new schools from every quarter; and at 
length he was admitted to an interview with the king (at Weymouth 
in 1806.) Being charmed with what he heard of his large designs, the 
admirable order and efficiency of his schools, and also with the sim- 
plicity and overflowing benevolence of the man, his majesty subscribed 
£100 a year, the queen £50, and the princess £25 each, to the extension 
of the “ Lancasterian system.” ‘The king also declared himself to be 
the patron of the society which was soon afterwards formed to promote 
education on this system. Such was the origin of the “British and 
Foreign School Society.”* 

Dr. Bell’s method thus publicly brought forward and advocated, in 
process of time was adopted in the Lambeth schools, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury: and in the Royal Military School, by the Duke of York’s 
authority ; numerous schools forthwith springing into existence upon 





* Originally designated “ The Royal Lancasterian Institution for promoting the Education 
of the Children of the Poor.” In 1808, Lancaster resigning his affairs into the hands of trus- 
tees, it assumed more of the character of a public igstitution. Mr. Vancaster died in 1838, 
supported, in his latter days, solely by an annuity purchased for him by a few old and attached 
friends. Dr. Bell died in 1832, leaving the princely sum of £120,000 for the encouragement 
of literature and the advancement of education. 
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what is known to this day as the Madras system ; the distinctive features 
between these and such as were founded by Lancaster’s party, consist- 
ing in the extent to which the religious instruction should be mixed with 
the secular ; the former, asa clergyman of the established church, advo- 
cating the inculcation of the truths of Christianity as held in the church 
articles and formularies; the latter, representing the dissenting interests, 
admitted the reception of the Bible as the foundation of all instruction, 
but without any note or comment. This still remains the essential dif- 
ference between the two societies and the schools conducted on their 
principles. In 1808, Dr. Bell endeavored to induce the government to 
take up his plans, and to establish “A National Board” of education, 
with schools placed under the management of the parochial clergy. In 
this he failed, but friends of the established church rallied round him, 
and, through their efforts and under the patronage of the bishop and 
clergy, the National Society was eventually formed in 1811. 

The earliest voluntary agency of popular education was “the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge” founded in 1698, to aid in the es- 
tablishment of charity schools, and the publication and circulation at a 
low price of religious books. By 1750, the society had aided in the es- 
tablishment of sixteen hundred Church Charity Schools. From 1733, 
when the society began to report its annual issues of publication, to 
1840, it had distributed upwards of 94,000,000 millions of books and 
tracts. The annual returns for publication is about £55,000, and its in- 
come from dividends, contributions and legacies, about £33,000. 

The Religious Tract Society was instituted in 1799, for circulating re- 
ligious works of its own, in the British dominion and foreign countries, 
under the direction of a committee of churchmen and protestant dissen- 
ters. Its total distribution to March, 1849, was nearly 500,000,000 of 
copies of its publication. Its gross income is £60,000 per annum, of 
which £12,000 was derived from annual subscription. 

The first school established in Great Britain, exclusively for adults, 
was at Bala, a village in Merionethshire, in 1811, by Rev. T. Charles, 
minister of the place. This was so successful as to induce their estab- 
lishment in other places. In 1812, William Smith; aided by Stephen 
Prout, commenced a similar school in Bristol, which led to the establish- 
ment of the “ Bristol Institution for instructing the adults to read the 
Holy Scriptures.” In 1813 the object was extending to teaching writ- 
ing. In 1816, a similar society was founded in London. These schools 
were introduced into over thirty.towns in the course of a few years. 

The first evening school was established in Bristol in 1806, by the 
“ Benevolent Evenings School Society” to afford gratuitous instruction 
to the sons of the laboring poor, who from the nature of their circumstan- 
ces are obliged to work hard during the day for their subsistence. In- 
struction was confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic. Up to 1849, 
13,002 persons had been enrolled as members of the schools. 

Both adults and evening schools accomplished much good, and pre- 
pared the way for the gradual extension of the system of Mechanic 
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Institutes, into which they have been merged. Through their instruc- 
tions, upwards of 30,000 of the poor of England, 180,000 of Wales, 
30,000 of Ireland, and a Jarge number in the Highlands of Scotland, 
making an aggregate of over 250,000 adult persons were taught to read. 

In 1815 the first infant school* was established by James Buchanan 
at’ New Lanark, under the auspices of Robert Owen; and in 1819 at 
London, under the patronage of Mr. Brougham and Lord Lansdowne, 
and others; and through the labors of one of the first teachers, Mr. 
Wilderspin, its methods were widely disseminated throughout the king- 
dom. These methods were greatly improved and more wisely applied 
in the model schools of the Home and Colonial Infant School Society, 
founded in 1836. The objects of the society are, 1. To qualify masters 
and ministers, by appropriate instruction and practice. 2. To visit and 
examine schools when required. 3. To circulate information, and pre- 
pare books and fixtures appropriate to these schools. 

The history of the Mechanics’ Institution through all its phases of 
development, from the earliest young men’s mutual improvement society 
established in London, in 1690, with encouragement of Defoe, Dr. 
Kidder, and others, under the name of “Society for the Reformation: of 
Manners”—the Society for the Suppression of Vice—“ the Reformation 
Society of Paisley” in 1787; the Sunday Society in 1789, the Cast Iron 
Philosophers in 1791, the first Artisans’ Library in 1795, and the Bir- 
mingham Brotherly Society in 1796, all among the working classes of 
Birmingham ;—the popular scientific lectures of Dr. John Anderson, to 
tradesmen and mechanics in Glasgow, in 1793—the establishment of the 
Anderson’s University at that place in 1796, and the incorporation into 
it of a gratuitous course of elementary philosophical lectures by Dr. 
Birbeck in 1799, for the benefit of mechanics,—the Edinburgh School 
of Arts in 1821, the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institute, the Liverpool Me- 
chanics’ and Apprentices’ Library, and the London Mechanic Institution 
in 1823—which from this date, through the labors of Dr. Birbeck, Mr. 
Brougham and others, spread rapidly all over the kingdom until there 
are now over 700 societies scattered through every considerable village, 
especially every manufacturing district in the kingdom, numbering in 
1849, 120,000 members, 408 reading-rooms, and 815,000 volumes—con- 
stitute one of the most interesting chapters in the educational or social 
history of Great Britain. They have created a demand for a system 
of national education, which found its first expression in Parliament in 
1833, in a grant of £20,000, on motion of Lord Althorpe. 

In 1825, as one of the direct results of the extended and growing in- 








* The founder of infant schools was J. F. Oberlin, Pastor of Waldbach in the Ban de la 
Roche, in the north-eastern section of France, who in his educational reform in his parish ap- 
pointed females, (paid at his own expense,) to gather the poor children between the ages of 
2and 6 years, and instruct and interest them by pictures, maps, and conversation, and to 
teach tnem to read, knit, and sew. In Germany there is now a class of schools called Krib- 
ben—or Cradle—and Garden Schools where literally infant children, whose mothers are 
obliged to go out to work by day, are received and properly cared for and instructed during 
their absence. 
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terest in mechanic institutions and popular libraries, the “ Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” was formed, which commenced immedi- 
ately a series of cheap and useful publications in a great variety of 
subjects, and thus lead the way to a new era in English literature—the 
preparation of books adapted in subject and mode of treatment, as well 
as in price, to the circumstances of the great mass of the people. In 
1831, this society commenced a quarterly journal of education, which 
was discontinued in 1836, at the close of the tenth volume. In 1836, two 
volumes of essays on education, several of them delivered as lectures 
before the American Institute of Instruction, was published by this 
society. These twelve volumes, and the four volumes* published by 
the Central Society of Education, composed of several of the most active 
and liberal-minded members ofthe former society, contributed a large 
mass of valuable information as to the organization, administration, and 
instruction of public schools in different countries, and prepared the way, 
in 1839, for the appointment of the Committee of Privy Council on Educa- 
tion. Before noticing briefly the action of Parliament, and the meas- 
ures of this government committee, we will conclude our sketch of the 
voluntary agencies in behalf of popular education. 

Among the most important agencies now at work in Great Britain, 
are the Industrial, Raggedt and Reform Schools, designed for pauper, 
neglected, and criminal children. 

Ragged schools in London had their origin in the operations of the 
London City Mission—the first school being founded in 1837, in West- 
minster, by Mr. Walker, an agent of that society. Its success led to 
the establishment of similar schools in the most debased and debasing 
streets of the metropolis, and gathered in mendicant and ragged chil- 
dren, already sunk in ignorance and vice, and unfit to mix with the 
scholars of an ordinary school. In 1844, the Ragged School Union was 
formed to encourage and assist those who teach in this class of schools, 
and to suggest plans for their extension and more efficient management. 
In 1852, the union embraced 60 schools with 13,000 children, and had an 
income from subscription and contributions of about $14,000, in addition 
to the sums contributed in each locality for its own schools. 

The most systematic and successful enterprise of this class was insti- 
tuted and carried out by William Watson, Sheriff-substitute of Aber- 
deenshire in Scotland, who organized, in 1841, a system of industrial 
schools which embraced in its operations all classes of idle vagrant chil- 





* The fourth volume entitled the Educator, consisted of the prize essay, written by John 
Lalor, “On the necessity and means of elevating the social condition of the Educator,” and 
other essays by James Sampson, Rev. E. Higginson, and others. 

t The first Ragged School was instituted by John Pounds, a poor cripple in Portsmouth, 
who, while pursuing his vocation asa shoemaker in a vicious neighborhood near the dock- 
yards in that town, gathered into a school in his shop, such outcasts as he could by kind 
word, and needful food, until before his death in 1839, he had instructed over five hundred 
children who would otherwise have grown up in ignorance, and led lives of vice and crime. 
He died leaving— 

For epitaph, a life well spent, 
And mankind, for a monument. 
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dren, and cleared a large town and county of juvenile criminals and beg- 
gars—thereby establishing an enviable reputation as a wise political 
economist, an efficient magistrate, and a practical benefactor of his 
country and race. His plan, which was developed gradually, embraced, 
first, gratuitous education. This succeeded only partially. He next, 
held out, three substantial meals a day, and four hours of useful but 
self-imposed occupation. This was a stronger inducement; but all the 
vagrant children did not come. Then, under the police act, all street 
begging was prohibited, and all found begging were sent to the indus- 
trial school for food, instruction, and work. And to reform those who 
still gained their bread by thieving, a child’s asylum was founded, to which 
these young criminals were sent to school, or be taught useful knowledge 
and a trade, instead of toa prison. By these various agencies, street 
vagrancy and juvenile crimes has been annihilated. Some of the fea- 
tures of thissystem have been tried in all of the large towns in the 
kingdom, and with great success; and the success has been greater or 
less, as the plan adopted embraced more or less of the Aberdeen system. 
The whole number of ragged schools in the kingdom in 1852, was about 
180, with about 20,000 pupils; of these about 4,000 attend industrial 
classes. 

The first reform school was instituted by the Philanthropic Society, 
in 1788, for criminal and vagrant children in London, which was re- 
moved in 1848-9, to Redhill, near Reigate, and farm labor substituted 
for industrial training in shops. More than 3,000 boys have been ad- 
mitted, of which number over two-thirds were reclaimed from criminal 
and vicious habits, and permanently improved. Similar schools have 
been from time to time formed by other societies with the same object 
in view, for particular sections of the country; the most successful of 
which, are the Refuge for the Destitute at Hoxton, and the Warwick 
County Asylum at Stratton. 

The system of discipline and instruction adopted in these professedly 
reform schools, has been introduced into county gaols, and houses of 
correction, and with good results, especially into the County House of 
Correction at Preston, of which Rev. John Clay has been chaplain for 
many years. The success of these schools and methods of instruction, 
and the enormous increase of juvenile delinquencies in the large towns 
of England, induced Parliament in 1836, to make provision for the es- 
tablishment of a governmental institution for young criminals at Park- 
hurst, in the Isle of Wight, which was opened in 1839. Although the 
system of discipline adopted, partook too much of that of a prison, and 
the industrial training was confined almost exclusively to shop labor, in 
which large numbers were employed together on the silent system, and 
the reformatory results were not, in consequence, so satisfactory as in in- 
stitutions conducted on the Family and Farm School plan at Mettray, in 
France, and other places on the continent, still enough has been done, 
to awaken a desire and determination to extend and improve all existing 
means, not only of reforming, but of preventing the growth of juvenile 
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destitution and crime. Committees of Parliament, and conferences of 
those interested, have taken the subject into serious consideration, and 
there is now reasonable ground to believe that efficient steps will be 
taken to improve the physical condition and homes of the poor gener- 
ally, to establish infant and elementary schools in the “ infested districts” 
of large towns, to infuse the industrial and religious element into ele- 
mentary schools for al] classes, and above all to infuse the law of kind- 
ness, and restore the affections and relations of the family among those 
in whom, by the accident of birth, these affections and relations have been 
extinguished or perverted. 

Schools of the same general character under the name of Schools 
of Industry, not only for vagrant children, and in connection with pris- 
ons for juvenile offenders, but for children of the poor and laboring 
classes generally, had been previously established. One of the earliest 
was instituted by Mr. Joseph Allen, in Linfield, and another at Ealing 
Grove, by Lady Byron, in which the regular ocewpation of the pupils in 
shop, garden, and farm labor, is found to be botlf economical, and highly 
conducive to their intellectual and moral culture. 

In 1840, the Poor Law Commissioners, reported the extraordinary 
fact that there were 64,570 children in the workhouses of England, under 
16 years of age, and 58,835 between the ages of 2 and 16. These chil- 
dren were chiefly orphans, illigitimate, or deserted, or the childern of 
persons physically or mentally incapable to discharge the duties of guar- 
dianship. From the wretched system of providing for the education and 
industrial habits of this class of children, it was ascertained by inquiries 
conducted by Mr. Hickson, into the previous history of the inmates of gaols, 
that both crime and pauperism recruited their ranks to a large extent from 
the workhouses. Mr. Hickson urged the immediate establishment of 
District Industrial Schools for workhouse children, and of wholly sepa- 
rating them from the contaminating influence of adult pauperism. The 
experiment was commenced at Norwood, in 1836, by Mr. Aubin, with 
over 1,000 children of all ages under fifteen, and was continued and per- 
fected by him, under the superintendence of Dr. Kay, the assistant Poor 
Law Commissioner for the Metropolitan District. The success of the 
enterprise was such as to induce Parliament in 1846, to provide for the 
formation of school districts or Parochial Unions, within which all the 
pauper children should be collected into district schools, to be trained to 
industrious habits, and instructed in such useful knowledge as is suita- 
ble to their condition. To carry out this plan, the sum of £30,000 
($150,000) was voted in 1847, for the salaries of schoolmasters in these 
schools, and the government has since erected a Normal School,* at 
Twickenham, twelve miles out of London, for the special purpose of 
training teachers for workhouse and reform schools, at an expense of 
over £41,000 ($200,000.) The good influence of these improved schools 
is already felt, and that influence will be increased as soon as better 








* For a description of Kneller-Hall Training School, see page 791, et. seq. 
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trained teachers are introduced into all the workhouse, district, and 
reform schools of the kingdom. There are now over five hundred work- 
house, and district schools under the charge of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners in which there are nearly one thousand teachers employed. 


The beneficial results of introducing drawing into the evening classes, 
and day schools of the Mechanic Institutions and the acknowledged 
dependence of English manufactures in ornamental work on the taste 
and invention of neighboring countries in consequence of the special ed- 
ucation provided by the government of these countries, for all who ob- 
tain employment in the various branches of artistic manufacture—in- 
duced the government to establish, in 1837, Schools of Design—a central 
school at Somerset House in London, and provincial schools in several 
of the principal manufacturing towns; and an annual grant of about 
$30,000 was made towards their support. The government in 1852, 
extended its plan so as to aid in giving elementary instruction in the 
arts of drawing and mgdeling, in any class or grade of educational in- 
stitutions, which will conform to the regulations of the Board of Trade, 
by whom the parliamentary grant is expended. 

In 1847, the “Lancashire Public School Association,” was formed at 
Manchester, and promulgated a plan for establishing schools for the 
county upon the basis of local representation and taxation, and non-inter- 
ference with religious instruction. The objects of the association were 
set forth in public addresses, pamphlets, and newspapers, until the 
local agitation expanded into a national movement. A conference was 
held at Manchester on the 30th October, 1851, at which over 2,000 
persons, many of them delegates from different parts of the kingdom, 
were present when it was agreed to convert the Lancashire Society into 
a “National Public School Association, to promote the establishment, 
by law,.in England and Wales, of a system of free schools, which, sup- 
ported by local rates,* and managed by local committees, especially 
elected for that purpose by the rate-payers, shall impart secular instruc- 
tion only; leaving to parents, guardians, and religious tachers, the in- 
culcation of doctrinal religion, to afford opportunities for which, it is pro- 
posed that the schools shall be closed at stated times in each week.” 
Both the county and national association have been instrumental in 
bringing before the public mind of England the right and duty of taxa- 
tion, by the people themselves, for the support of a system of public edu- 
cation, and of subjecting schools established under authority of law, and 
aided by parliamentary grant, or local taxation, to the management of 
such officers as the people may elect, whether of the clergy or laity. 


* At this meeting a letter was read from Edward Lombe, Esq., the owner of an estate of 
15,000 acres in the neighborhood of Norwich, transmitting a draft for £500 ($2,500) “in aid of 
the objects of the association—the protestant right of private-judgment in matters of religion, 
and the old Saxon right of local representation— 

The holiest cause of pen or sword, 
That mortal ever lost or gained.’ 
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The principles asserted by the association will be embodied in the report 
of a select committee of the House of Commons appointed to consider a 
bill to promote education in Manchester and Salford. The bill on 
which the committee was raised, was not introduced by the associatioh, 
but as a substitute for it, by parties which are in favor of extending 
and improving the plan of governmental aid and inspection to schools 
in connection with religious communions now in operation. 


IV. The first movement in parliament toward a system of national 
education, was made in 1807, by Mr. Whitbread who introduced a bill 
into the House of Commons to establish a school in each parish for poor 
children, between the ages of seven and fourteen. The bill met with no 
favor. 

On the 21st of May, 1816, Mr. (now Lord) Brougham, a member of 
Winchelsea moved for the appointment ofa select committee of the House 
of Commons “to inquire into the state of education of the lower orders 
of the metropolis,” and to consider what may be fit to be done with re- 
spect to the children of paupers who shall be found begging in the 
streets, or whose parents have not sent such children to any of the 
schools provided for the education of the poor. Mr. Brougham had 
already taken an active interest in the educational movements of the 
day. So early as 1808, he had assisted in extending the institution of 
Mr. Lancaster, and in organizing the British and Foreign School 
Society, and had contributed two very able articles to the Edinburgh 
Review in 1810, and 1812, on the education of the poor, and in vindication 
of the methods of Lancaster, and the plan on which that society was 
proceeding in establishing schools without any religious test. He en- 
tered on the business of the committee with so much zeal and industry 
as to be able to submit a report on the 19th of June, which was followed 
by four additional reports—by which a flood of light was thrown on the 
educational destitution of the metropolis, on the inefficient manner in 
which many public schools were conducted, and the misapplications of: 
funds destined to education. In 1818, the committee was revived with 
more extensive powers, which enabled it to inquire into the education of 
“the lower orders” through the whole of England and Scotland, and by 
construction, into educational charities generally, including the universi- 
ties and great public schools. This coramittee addressed circulars to 
every parish in England, Scotland, and Wales, by which materials 
were collected for a statistical exhibit, filling three folio volumes, of the 
state of education in the whole kingdom. The labors of this committee 
were closed by presenting a plan for national education, countenanced 
and supported by the State, in whith an attempt was made to accomo- 
date the new system to the existing order of things, so as to improve 
and confirm schools already established, and harmonize the administra- 
tion of schools composed of children of all denominations with a con- 
ceded deference to the authority of the church of England. The bills 
embodying this plan were introduced in 1820, and were lost between the 
conflicting jealousies, selfishness, and hatred of ecclesiastical authorities, 
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and professing religious communions—and the whole subject was post- 
poned for nearly fifteen years before its consideration was again re- 
sumed in the English parliament. 

Mr. Brougham was more immediately successful in his attempts to 
induce parliament to turn its attention to the abuses of educational chari- 
ties. The reports of the committee appointed in 1816 and 1818, had 
brought to light a great body of curious and interesting information re- 
specting the state and conduct of many schools founded by charitable 
persons in and near the metropolis. At the close of the session in 1818, 
he brought ina bill for the appointment of a commission to inquire 
into charities in England for the education of the poor. The disclosures 
. of the committees on education had excited a public jealousy, which no 
device of persons interested in maintaining venerable abuses, could }ull 
or elude; and although the field of inquiry was at first narrowed down 
to a particular class of endowments, a commission was appointed, 
which has been continued, enlarged, and renewed, until their reports fill 
thirty folio volumes, and cover 28,840 charities; and the work is not yet 
done. The total value of these charities reported on, is estimated at 
£75,000,000, and the annual income at £1,209,395. By the publicity 
already given to the management of these charities, the income has 
been increased, and it is calculated that by the improved system of ad- 
ministration, this income can, be raised to £4,000,000—or $20,000,000, 
a large portion of which, can by act of parliament, without any violence 
to the will, but in the spirit of the original devises, be appropriated to 
promote the education of the people. 

The year 1833 was signalized by an Education Inquiry, undertaken 
on motion of Lord Kerry, into the existing means of education for the 
poorer classes ; and an annual grant* of £20,000, voted by the House of 
Commons on motion of Lord Althorpe, for the building of school-houses in 
England and Wales, under the direction of the Lords of the treasury. 
This sum was applied by the treasury in aid of private subscriptions for 
the erection of schools for the education of poor children, in connection 
with the National Society, and the British and Foreign School Society. 

In 1834, a select committee was appointed by the Commons “to 
make inquiries into the present state of education in England and Wales, 
and into the application and effects of the grant made in the last session 
for the erection of school-houses, and to consider the expediency of fur- 
ther grants in aid of education.” This committee reported the minutes 
of evidence taken before them, respecting schools in connection with the 
two great societies, and the school system of Prussia, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, together with the views of distinguished educationists, such as 
Lord Brougham, Dr. Julius, Prof. Pillans, and others. 

In 1835 Lord Brougham brought the subject of national education 
before the House of Lords, by moving a series of resolutions, which 





*Asimilar grant of £10,000 was voted for the same purpose in Scotland. A grant of 
£4,328 had been previously made (in 1831) to the Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland, which has been gradually increased to the sum of £125,000, in 1861. 
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contemplated among other things the encouragement of infant schools, 
the establishment of seminaries, where good teachers might be trained, 
and the appointment of a board of commissioners, to establish and su- 
perintend the teachers’ seminaries, and the just application of the funds 
voted by parliament for the promotion of education, and for the protec- 
tion of all charitable trusts for the same purpose. The resolutions were 
read and ably advocated by the mover, but noaction was had respecting 
them. During this year the sum of £10,000 was voted by parliament 
toward the erection of normal, or model schools. 

In 1836, Lord Brougham brought two bills before the House of Lords, 
and renewed the same in 1837, embodying the’ principles set forth in his 
resolutions of 1835, and providing in addition for a local school commit- 
tee, to be appointed by the town council in corporate towns, and the 
voters of the agricultural districts, as well as the imposition of a tax on 
property by the rate payers. These bills were fully explained and the 
reasons for their adoption eloquently urged, both in 1837, and in 1838, 
but without success. 

This defeat of his favorite measure, was followed soon after by a pub- 
lished letter to the Duke of Bedford, in which Lord Brougham urges on 
the friends of an independent system of national education, to unite in 
support of the measures which the government would soon propose— 
by which aid would be extended to schools supported by religious de- 
nominations, as the only practicable scheme which there was any 
chance of carrying. 

“ For the first time we have had the attention of parliament fully di- 
rected to the subject of education ; attracted, no doubt, by other motives 
than the mere zeal for popular improvement, led by sectarian animosity, 
whetted by factious rage, yet still pointed, for whatever reason, to this 
great question, which, as it never before had obtained any share of par- 
liamentary favor, so, 1 presume tothink, never henceforth can, with its 
prodigious intrinsic merits, cease to occupy the Legislature, for its own 
sake, until it is finally and satisfactorily disposed of by some great na- 
tional measure becoming the law of the land. It is thus that the wis- 
dom of an overruling Providence, bringing general good out of partial 
evil, orders so as some superficial irritation, some flying ache, shall ex- 
cite our attention to the deep-seated mischief that is preying upon our 
vitals, lead us to probe its hidden source, and enable us to apply the 
needful remedy, long after the superficial feeling that first gave us the 
warning shall have been passed away and been forgotten. The igno- 
rance of the people, the origin of all the worst ills that prey upon our 
social system, has become at length the object of Legislative regard ; 
and I defy the constituted authorities of this free country to delay much 
longer in applying the appropriate cure, by eradicating a disease, as 
easily cured as it is fatal if neglected. 

For do not let it be imagined that ignorence is as harmless now as it was before 


any men were well informed, or any were misled by half knowledge, and set on to 
mislead others ; in times when, without any change, “ one generation passed away 
47 
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and another came up,” but the established order of things under which the earth 
was ruled, seemed as if it abode for ever ; when “ France before the ark adored 
and slept.” Even in those peaceful days we were taught to believe “ that the soul 
be without knowledge, it is not good.” But in our own times, to leave the peo- 
ple uninformed, or half informed, is to leave the edifice of our social system rest- 
ing upon a quicksand, if its foundation be not rather like the sides of a volcano. 
Should there, however, be any that deem such apprehensions chimerical, I will 
come to a very practical view of the matter. I am not inquiring how far the hap- 
piness of a rational creature can be secured even in this world, without drawing 
away his mind from the contemplation of sensual objects, winning over his affec- 
tions from the taste for gross and groveling indulgence. On that subject, indeed, I 
have no kind of doubt; but let us come to the more common-place topic of the 
Gaol Roll, the Assize Calendar. I pretend to prove that, without waiting for the 
comparatively slow progress of general improvement by the operation of knowl- 
edge universally diffused, six or seven years would not elapse before every prison, 
and every circuit, and every sessions in the country felt the blessed effects of infant 
schools, if the State did its duty, and took that effectual, that only effectual mode 
of preventing crime, instead of vainly trusting to the Gibbet, the Convict ship, 
and the Hulks, for deterring by the force of example,—that feeble, because misap- 
plied force, which operates only on the mind at a moment when the passions are 
still, and has no more power to quell their tempest, than the pudder has to guide 
the ship through a hurricane which has torn every sail to rags. If Iafant Schools 
were planted for the training of al] children between three and seven years of age, 
so as to impress them with innocent and virtuous habits, their second natures thus 
superinduced, would make it as impossible to pervert them, as it isto make men 
and women of the upper classes rush into the highways each time they feel the 
want of money. 

It is certain, that as things now stand, the two great parties into which the com- 
munity is unhappily split upon this mighty question, are resolved that we should 
have no system of education at all,—no National Plan for Training Teachers, and 
thereby making the schools that stud the country all over, deserve the name they 
bear,—no national plan for training young children to virtuous habits, and thereby 
rooting out crimes from the land. And this interdict, under which both parties 
join in laying their country, is by each pronounced to be necessary for the sacred 
interests of religion. Of religion! Oh, gracious God! Was ever the name of 
thy holy ordinances so impiously profaned before? Was ever before, thy best 
gift to man, his reason, so bewildered by blind bigotry, or savage intolerance, or 
wild fanaticism—bewildered so as to curse the very light thou hast caused to shine 
before his steps—bewildered so as not to perceive that any and every religion must 
flourish best in the tutored mind, and that by whomsoever instructed in secular 
things, thy word can better be sown in a soil prepared, than in one abandoned 
through neglect to the execrable influence of the evil Spirit? 

Let the people be taught, say I. I care little, in comparison, who is to teach 
them. Let the grand machine of national education be framed and set to work, 
and I should even view without alarm the tendency of its first movements toward 
giving help to the power of the clergy. How? Just as my friend James Watt, 
when he has constructed some noble steam-engine, which is to bear the trade of 
England, and with her trade, the light of science and helps of art, into the heart 
of a distant continent, views without discomposure the piston-rod swerve from the 
perpendicular, well assured that the contrary flexure of the circles, his illustrious 
father’s exquisite invention, has provided a speedy adjustment ; and sees with still 
less apprehension the divergency of the balls, aware that the yet more refined pro- 
vision of the same great mind has rendered that very centrifugal force the cause 
of its own counteraction, and prepared a remedy in exact proportion to the disturb- 
ance,—just so should I see unmoved the supposed tendency of a National School 
Bill to increase clerical ascendancy, being quite sure that the very act of spreading 
knowledge, which seems to increase the disturbing influence, must, in exact pro- 
portion to its own operation, control its evil effects upon our social system. 

I know that nothing like a provision has been any where made for infant train- 
ing, by far the most essential branch of tuition,—the one to provide which is the 
duty of our rulers, above every other duty imperative upon them, and which, if 
they discharge not, they forfeit their title torule. But if they have not discharged 
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that duty, if they have planted no schools where the habits of virtue may be in- 
duced, stretched forth no hand to extirpate the germs of vice—they have kept open 
other schools where vice is taught with never-failing success—used both hands in- 
cessantly to stifle the seeds of virtue ere yet they had time to sprout—laid down 
many a hot-bed where the growth of crime in all its rank |uxuriance is assiduously 
forced. THE INFANT SCHOOL LANGUIsHES, which a paternal government would 
have cherished ; but Newgate flourishes—Newgate, with her thousand cells to cor- 
rupt their youthful inmates ; seducing the guiltless, confirming thedepraved. Tur 
INFANT SCHOOL Is CLOSED, which a paternal government would have opened wide 
to all its children. But the penitentiary, day and night, yawns to engulph the vic- 
tims of our stepmother system,—the penitentiary where repentance and penance 
should rather be performed by the real authors of their fall. Tue 1nFaNT scHOOL 
RECEIVES NO INNOCENTS whom it might train or might hold fast to natural virtue ; 
but the utterly execrable, the altogether abominable hulk, lies moored in the face 
of the day which it darkens, within sight of the land which it insults, riding on 
the waters which it stains with every unnatural excess of infernal pollution, tri- 
umphant over all morals! And shall civilized, shall free, shall Christian rulers, 
avy longer pause, any more hesitate, before they amend their ways, and attermpt, 
though late yet seriously, to discharge the first of their duties? Or shall we, call- 
ing ourselves the friends to human improvement balance any longer, upon some 
party interest, some sectarian punctilio, or even some refined scruple, when the 
means are within our reach to redeem the time and do that which is most blessed 
in the sight of God, most beneficial to man? Or shall it be said that between the 
claims of contending factions in church or in State, the Legislature stands par- 
alyzed, and puts not forth its hand to save the people placed by Providence under 
its care, lest offense be given to some of the knots of theologians who bewilder its 
ears with their noise, as they have bewildered their own brains with their contro- 
versies? Lawgivers of England! I charge ye, have acare! Be well assured, 
that the contempt lavished for centuries upon the cabals of Constantinople, where 
the council disputed on a text, while the enemy, the derider of all their texts, was 
thundering at the gate, will be as a token of respect compared with the loud shout 
of universal scorn which all mankind in all ages will send up against you, if you 
stand still and suffer a far deadlier foe than the Turcoman,—suffer the parent of 
all evil, all falsehood, all hypocrisy, all discharity, all self-seeking—him who covers 
over with pretexts of conscience the pitfalls that he digs for the souls on which he 
preys,—to stalk about the fold and lay waste its inmates—stand stil] and make no 
head against him, upon the vain pretext, to soothe your indolence, that your action 
is obstructed by religious cabals—upon the far more guilty speculation, that by 
playing a party game, you can turn the hatred of conflicting professors to your 
selfish purposes ! 

Let us hope for better things. Let us hope it through His might and under His 
blessing who commanded the little children to be brought unto Him, and that none 
of any family of mankind should be forbidden; of Him who has promised the 
choicest gifts of His Father’s kingdom to those who in good earnest love their 
neighbors as themselves !”’ 


In 1838, Mr. Wyse in the House of Commons made a motion for an 
address to the Queen to appoint a Board of Commissioners to provide 
for the impartial and careful distribution of the government grants, and 
for the immediate establishment of schools for educating teachers. The 
motion was lost by only a majority of four against it. 

In 1839, in her speech at the opening of the session, the Queen pre- 
pared the country to expect some legislation on the subject, by express- 
ing the hope that parliament would do something for the religious edu- 
cation of the people. Before the close of the session, Lord John Rus- 
sell, in a letter to the president of the Privy Council, communicated the 
desire of the Queen, that he and four other members of the council. viz., 
the Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary 
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of State for the Home Department, and the Master of the Mint, should 
form a Board, or Committee for the consideration of all matters affect- 
ing the education of the people. 

The Committee of Council on Education were fortunate in their select- 
ion of Dr. James Phillip Kay, (now Sir James Kay Shuttleworth) as 
Secretary. Dr. Kay had early interested himself in improving the con- 
dition of the manufacturing population, and in 1832 published an elabo- 
rate essay on the “Moral and Physical condition of the working classes 
employed in the cotton manufacture of Manchester.” He was soon 
after made one of the Assistant Commissioners of the Poor Law Board. 
While acting in this capacity in the Norfolk or Suffolk district, in 1836, 
he submitted to that board a report on the evils of the system of ap- 
prenticeship education under the old Poor Law, and, in 1838, “a plan for 
the proper training of pauper children, and on district schools,” which 
was made the basis for a reorganization and improved management of 
schools for this class of children. In 1839, having been removed to the 
superintendence of the Metropolitan district, he was specially charged 
with the improvement of schools in workhouses, and in maturing the 
school of industry at Norwood, into an example of what district schools 
for pauper children might become. To accomplish this, Dr. Kay made 
himself personally acquainted with the best methods of school manage- 
ment and teaching, as practiced in the schools of Scotland, Belgium, 
Holland, and France, and entered on the difficult task of training up a 
class of teachers moved by Christian charity to the work of rescuing by 
an appropriate physical, industrial, intellectual and religious education, 
the outcast and orphan children, from the mischief wrought by vicious 
parentage and cruel neglect. This was the origin of the training school 
at Battersea,* which was sustained until its success was beyond ques- 
tion, mainly, by the personal efforts and large pecuniary sacrifices of ifs 
projectors. While maturing the plan of this institution, Dr. Kay was 
appointed Secretary of the Committee of Council on Education; and 
to his industry, enthusiasm in the work, and great administrative talents, 
may be attributed the large measure of success which has attended the 
efforts of that committee to extend and improve the means of elemen- 
tary education, and especially the system of governmental inspection, and 
training of teachers in 1843, he assumed the name of Shuttleworth, in 
consequence of receiving a legacy from a person of that name, and in 
1849, on retiring from the office with shattered health, he was knighted 
by the Queen for his services to the cause of popular education—the 
first and only instance of honorary distinction conferred for this grade 
of public service. 

Under his able administration the measures of the Committee of 
Council have been framed, and under his instructions and correspond- 
ence, these measures have become almost a system of national 
education. 


* A full description of the Battersea Training School will be found on page 791, et. seg. 
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What—and how extensive—these measures of Government for the ad- 
vancement of education really are, is not, we believe, generally known; 
we have therefore collected the following particulars in respect to them 
from the volume of Minutes for the years 1848-9-50, which is now before 
us. They appear to be framed with a due regard to the rights of conscience 
and the diversities of religious opinion; and, with a wise and statesman- 
like precaution on the part of the Government, to avail itself of local sym- 
pathies, and to stimulate voluntary contributions. 

1. Aid is offered by these minutes towards the erection of school build- 
ings; and since the year 1839 Government has contributed under this 
head an aggregate sum of £170,854, towards the erection of 3782 school- 
houses, drawing out, thereby, voluntary contributions to, probably, four 
times that amount, and affording space for the instruction of 709,000 more 
children than could before be taught. These grants have been distributed 
as follows :— 























Number of Children 
Amount of Number of for whom 
Grant. Schools aided. Accommodation is 
Provided. 
England wer erie £399,568 3255 622,823 
Scotland ........ 41,563 802 47,814 
a one 27,418 198 83,198 
The Islands...... 2,505 27 5,165 t 








Eighty-two per cent. of the whole amount granted under this head has 
been paid to Church-of-England schools. 

2. Aid is offered toward the erection of normal schools for the training 
of teachers or for the improvement of the buildings of such schools ; and the 
total amount thus granted in aid of eighteen normal schools, is £66,450 ; 
of which £35,950 is to the Church of England; £12,000 to the British 
and Foreign School Society and the Wesleyan body ; and the rest to the 
Scotch Church. 

3. Aid is offered towards the maintenance of such students in these nor- 
mal schools, as shall appear, on examination, to possess the qualities and 
attainments likely to make them good teachers, in sums varying from £20 
to £30 annually for each student. The total sums so contributed to thirteen 
training schools were, in the year 1847, £1705; in 1848, £2138; in 1849, 
£2373. 

4, Annual grants are paid in augmentation of the salaries of such teach- 
ers of elementary schools as, upon examination, have been judged worthy 
to receive certificates of merit, such certificates being of three different 
classes, and the augmentations varying from £15 to £30. The number of 
teachers so certificated is 681, and the total amount payable annually in 
augmentation of their salaries £6133. 

5. Stipends are allowed to apprentices to the office of teacher, increasing 
during the five years of their apprenticeship from £10 to £18. The num- 
ber of schools in which such apprentices have been appointed being 1361, 
and the number of apprentices, 3581. 

6. Provision is made for the instruction of these apprentices by annual 
payments to the teachers to whom they are apprenticed, being at the rate 
of £5 annually for one, and £4 for every additional apprentice, their com- 
petency to instruct them being tested by annual examinations. The sums 
payable under the three last heads are stated in the following table :— 
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Number| Number | Number of Apprentices. | Amount condi- 
Denomination of School. of of Cer- tionally award- 
Schools. | tificated ed for year end- 
Teachers.| Boys. Girls. | Total. | ing 31 Oct. 1850. 








National, or Church of £ s. d. 
England Schools. . 973 482} 1,638 910} 2,593) 49,472 10 0 


British, Wesleyan,and 
other Protestant 
Schools, not con- 
nected with the 
Church of England, 181 69 434 159 593) 10,856 10 0 

Rom. Cath. Schools. . 2 10 46 33 79) 1,828 10 0 

Schools in Scotland, 
connected with the] . 
established Church, 82 39 161 28 183} 3492 00 

Schools in Scotland, 
not connected with 
the Estab. Church. 93 81 100 27 127 8,467 00 


























<r 1,361 681 2,424 | 1,157| 3,581) 68,111 10 0 








7. They offer supplies of books, apparatus, and school fittings, at redu- 
ced rates, the reduction being effected by the purchase of large quantities 
at wholesale prices; and by grants to the extent of one-third of these 
reduced prices. The total reduction thus effected averages sixty-two per 
cent. on the retail price : and, the total amount of the grants so made by the 
Government being £6664, it is probable that the retail price of the books, 
maps, &c.. so distributed, is not less than £17,500. 

8. They provide for the annual inspection of normal schools, and of all 
elementary schools in which apprentices are appointed, or which are taught 
by certificated teachers. Also for the annual examination of apprentices 
and of candidates for the office of apprentice, and of teachers who are can- 
didates for certificates of merit. 

For this purpose they maintain a staff of twenty-one inspectors of schools, 
—of whom eleven are inspectors of church schools; two of British and 
Foreign, and Dissenters’ schools ; and two of Scotch schools ; one of Ro- 
man Catholic, and five of Workhouse schools. The cost of this inspection, 
in 1849, for salaries and travelling expenses, was £16,826. The schools 
at present liable to inspection are 12 normal schools, 4296 elementary 
schools, and about 700 workhouse schools. 

The general result of this action of the Government on the education of 
the country, in respect to quantity, may be gathered from the fact, that in 
the ten years from 1837 to 1847, the number of children under education in 
Church schools had increased from 558,180 to 955,865, being an increase 
of eight elevenths. 

It was not, however, so much in respect to the quantity of the education 
of the country. as in regard to its quality, that an alteration was needed : 
and it is in this respect that most has been done. The two questions of 
quality and quantity have, however, a relation to one another, for a good 
school is almost always a full one. This relation of the number of the 
scholars to the quality of the school is strikingly illustrated in the returns 
made from schools in which certificated teachers and apprentices have been 
appointed, and which are, therefore, regularly inspected. These schools 
may be reasonably supposed to have improved from year to year: and it 
appears that the numbers of children who attend them have, in like man- 
ner, steadily advanced. In the first year after these measures came into 
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operation, 1847-8, the total number had thus increased 74°5 per cent. ; in 
the second year, 16°66 per cent. No third year’s apprenticeships are yet 
completed. 
The whole question of the quality of the instruction, after all that regu- 
lations can do, will be found to be involved in the character of the teacher ; 
for such as is the teacher, such invariably is the school. The first step 
towards the formation of a more efficient body of teachers was taken by 
1 Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. E. Carleton Tuffnell, when, in the 
az year 1840, they founded a school at Battersea for training Masters for the 
schools of pauper children,—maintaining it at their private cost, aided by 
some of their friends. That no personal exertions might be wanting to its 
success, Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth went to reside in it ; adding to his 
duties as Secretary to the Committee of Council on Education the cares 
and difficulties of a position, in which, surrounded by youths but recently 
the inmates of workhouses, he sought to lay the foundation of a new and 
improved state of education throughout the country. This honorable ex- 
ample of private benevolence has been followed by various public bodies. 
The National Society soon afterwards established St. Mark’s College, Chel- 
sea,—an institution for the. training of a superior class of Church school- 
masters,—and Whiteland’s House School, for the training of mistresses: 
And within four years of that time there had sprung up no less than seven- 
teen diocesan schools for the training of teachers of Church schools. These 
are now increased to twenty, of which Chester, York, Durham, Chelten- 
ham, and Caermarthen are the principal. The Battersea school having 

4 been transferred to the National Society in 1844, there are now twenty- 
three or twenty-four training schools in the country for the education of 
Church schoolmasters. 

The existence of these training schools, the people of England and the 
Church of England owe to the Committee of Council. Their importance 
is not to be measured by the amount of good they have been able up to this 
time to do, or are now doing. They are poorly supported ; the number of 
students who attend them is small, not exceeding in the whole from four to 
five hundred, and the education pursued in them at present appears to be 
but imperfectly adapted to the formation of the character of the teacher. 
But our conception of that character is as yet very imperfect in England: 
and in all that concerns the formation and development of it, we have no 
experience to guide us. Each of the training schools admits of develop- 
ment; and the State would do well to lend its aid to this end with a more 
liberal hand (we should say a less sparing hand) than it has hitherto at- 
tempted ;—respecting, as far as is consistent with guarantees for the proper 
application of its aid, the independence of each, and allowing them to 

y manifest themselves under that distinctive character towards which they 
may severally tend. Each, taken with its individuality, might thus become 
a depositary of local educational sympathies and a centre of local action. 
And looking to the progress which the whole question of education is mak- 
ing, and to the fact that, whenever the country is properly supplied with 
parish schools, not less than 2000 students will, probably, require to be 
kept within the walls of these training schools to supply the vacancies for 
teachers which will annually arise in Church schools alone, there can be no 
doubt of the importance of this part of the system. 

Far more important, however, than any aid which the Government has 
yet given to the establishment and maintenance of training schools, is that 
which it has rendered in providing that candidates shall be properly edu- 

cated and prepared for admission to them. Nothing has so interfered with 
the success of such institutions as the impossibility of finding a sufficient 
number of qualified candidates. The office of the national schoolmaster is 
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but little in repute; and but few persons have, hitherto, been accustomed 
to seek it, except such as, for the want of sufficient ability, or energy, or 
industry, have been unsuccessful in other callings, or who labor under 
infirm health or bodily deformities. These were considered indeed good 
enough for the purpose ; until that inveterate prejudice was got rid of, that 
education is a privilege of men’s social condition, and to be graduated 
according toit. Itis a legitimate deduction from this principle, that a 
teacher of the lowest standard in attainments and skill is competent to the 
instruction of children of the lowest class. The converse proposition is to 
rule the future of education. The education of those children who are the 
most degraded, intellectually and morally, being the most difficult task,—is 
to have the highest qualities of the teacher brought to bear upon it. 

The three or four thousand pupil teachers, having been selected as the 
most promising children in the schools in which they have been brought up, 
and having been apprenticed to the work of the school for five years, and 
educated under the careful superintendence of the clergy and the inspec- 
tors of schools, will when they have completed their apprenticeship, pre- 
sent themselves for admission to the training schools. So selected and so 
trained from an early age, they cannot fail, after two or three years’ resi- 
dence in them, to form a body of teachers such as have never before entered 
the field of elementary education in England. The worst training of the 
normal schools cannot mar this result ; and we have reason to hope for the 
best. This, then, is the bright future of education. If the apprenticeship 
of new pupil teachers is continued at the same rate as heretofore, from 1000 
to 1500 will annually complete their apprenticeship; and nearly as many 
will complete annually their training in the normal schools ; so that nearly 
that number of teachers will every year be prepared to enter on the charge 
of elementary schools. 

The following are the conditions annexed to grants :— 

1. In respect to grants for the building of schools, it is stipulated that 
the site shall be legally conveyed to trustees, to be used for ever for the 
purposes of a school. 

2. That the buildings should be substantial and well adapted to the uses 
of a school. 

3. That the State, by its inspector, shall have access to the school, to 
examine and report whether the instruction of the children is duly cared for. 

4. To these conditions there have been added, since the year 1848, cer- 
tain others, well known as ‘the Management Clauses ;’ having for their 
object to secure to the laity, in all practicable cases, what appears to be a 
due share in the management of the schools. 

5. To grants for the augmentation of teachers’ salaries, and for the sti- 
pends of pupil teachers, it is made a condition that certain examinations 
shall be passed, the subjects of examination being specified beforehand. 
These subjects include, with secular instruction, a detailed course of -ele- 
mentary religious instruction, to be conducted in Church schools in strict 
accordance with the formularies of the Church of England. 

6. To grants for apparatus and books, no other conditions are annexed 
than that the Committee of Council shall be certified on the report of one 
of its inspectors, that the assistance is needed; that the books and appara- 
tus sought are proper to the use of the school; and that the teachers are 
competent to make the proper use of them. 

These measures of the Committee of Council appear excellently caleu- 
lated to promote the interests of education. But the best measures depend 
for their success upon their execution; and these have been so adminis- 
tered as to secure the cordial acceptance of the various parues locally 
interested in schools. 
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These measures were not adopted without encountering the most 
violent and determinéd opposition. Even the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of Council, was denounced in the House of Lords by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who carried an address to the crown, praying for 
its revocation by a majority of 111 votes; and in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord Stanley, the author of the system of national education in 
Ireland, missed carrying a similar motion in the first instance by five, 
and on a second occasion by only two votes. Even the continuance in 
office of Lord Melbourne’s administration was periled by his declaration 
in favor of these measures. By degrees the jealousies and opposition 
of the different religious communions has been conciliated, and a system 
of elementary education, under the local direction and support of religi- 
ous bodies, and the general supervision and pecuniary aid (mainly in 
the qualification and encouragement of teachers,) of the Committee of 
Council, has grown up to the proportions represented in the following 
table: 











Denomination of Schools, Number of Schools. | Number of Pupils, Total Income. 
Church of England Schools. . 17,015 955,865 £817,081 
British and Foreign do ... 1,500 225,000 161,250 
Wesleyan do 397 38,623 27,347 
Congregational do 89 6,839 4,901 
Roman Catholic Oe. ses 585 34,750 16,000 
Ragged ee 270 20,000 20,000 

ONE, i's.6 54.0 vee eeiesees 19,856 1,281,077 £1,046,579 




















The following are the educational statistics of England and Wales, 


gathered from the census of 1851: 


PE Be iii 556 5c cr cdeesandesascdncsss sendsapsemnen 15,473 
Number of persons on the school books,............sse00+ Males, 791,548 
Females, 616,021 

Total, 1,407,569 

Attending at the schools on the 31st March, 1851,.......... Males, 635,107 
emales, 480,130 

Private day schools, 31st March, 1851,...........cccccccccccees 29,425 
Der 6 GS GERONE BOUA, 0 6 oo 5 cc ccccteicvcceesonweds Males, 347,694 
Females, 353,210 

Attending on March 31st, 1851, .........ecccccccccecces Males, 317,390 
Females, 322,349 


Proportion of scholars on the books to the (1 scholar in 8} persons) population, 


11.76 per cent. 
Number of scholars in attendance to school on books, 834 per cent. 


The progress of elementary education is exhibited in the following 











table: 
Proportion of 
Day scholars. Population. olan. 
fe 1898....20 000 674,883 11,398,167 1 to 17 
1833........| 1,276,947 14,417,110 1 to 119 
eee 2,108,473 17,922,768 lto 8% 








Increase of population from 1818 to 1851, 57 per cent. 
Increase of day scholars from 1818 to 1851, 212 per cent. 
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In view of these facts Lord John Russell, and Sir James Kay Shut- 
tleworth, the former in a speech in the House of Commons, and the lat- 
ter ina volume just published, (1853,) advocate an extension of the 
measures now in operation, in preference to a system of National Ed- 
ucation, based on municipal management and taxation. . Sir James thus 
speaks of the policy of parental contribution in connection with public 
grants and private subscription. 

A weekly payment from the parents of scholars is that form of taxation, the 
justice of which is most apparent, to the humbler classes. Every one who has 
even an elementary knowledge of finance is aware, that no tax can be largely pro- 
ductive from which the great mass of the people are exempt. 

The moral advantage of a tax on the poor in the form of school pence is, that 
it appeals to the sense of paternal duty. It enforces a lesson of domestic piety. 
It establishes the parental authority, and vindicates personal freedom. The child 
is neither wholly educated by religious charity, nor by the State. He owes to his 
parents that honor and obedience, which are the sources of domestic tranquillity, 
and to which the promise of long life is attached. Let no one rudely interfere 
with the bonds of filial reverence and affection. Especially is it the interest of the 
State to make these the primal elements of social order. Nor can the paternal 
charities of a wise commonwealth be substituted fur the personal ties of parental 
love and esteem, without undermining society at its base. 

The parent should not be led to regard the school as the privilege of the citizen, 
somuch as another scene of household duty. Those communities are neither 
most prosperous, nor most happy, in which the political or social relations of the 
family are more prominent than the domestic. That which happily distinguishes 
the Saxon and Teutonic races is, the prevalence of the idea of ‘“‘ home.” To 
make the households of the poor, scenes of Christian peace, is the first object of the 
school. Why then should we substitute its external relations for its internal—the 
idea of the citizen, for that of the parent—the sense of political or social rights, for 
those of domestic duties—the claim of public privilege, for the personal law of 
conscience ? 

Parliament has not been entirely neglectful of the education, as well 
as the health of children employed in factories. The first act in their 
behalf was passed in 1802. This proving insufficient, other provisions 
were adopted from time to time, after very minute inquiries into the con- 
dition of this class of children, and protracted contests in parliament, 
until by the law as it now stands, every child (between the ages of 8 
and 13 years) employed in a factory, must attend school three hours 
every day, between the hours of eight o’clock in the morning, and six 
o’clock in the afternoon. ‘The person, whether parent or employer, who 
receives any direct benefit from the wages of a child, must take care that 
the child attend; and to show that this attendance is regular, the em- 
ployer must obtain from the schoolmaster, on Monday of every week, a 
certificate in a form prescribed by the statute, showing the number of 
hours the child was at school on each day of the week previous. This 
certificate must be preserved for six months, and produced to an inspec- 
tor on demand. The law imposes a fine for every case of neglect on 
the partof the employer. Inspectors are appointed by the Home Office, 
to visit factories and schools, with full powers to examine any person 
upon oath on the premises, employ surgeons to examine into the condi- 
tion and arrangements for health, to cause defective machinery to be re- 
paired, to set up a school for factory children, where none exist, and to 
report annually, and when required to the Home office. 
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Among the resplendent names of modern English literature, Thomas 
Babbington Macauley and Thomas Carlyle stand preeminent, and in 
their writings, both Mr. Macauley and Mr. Carlyle appear the earnest 
advocates of popular education. 

In his place in the House of Commons, in 1847, Mr. Macauley came 
forward to defend the minutes of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, to which, as Member of the Privy Council, he had given his assent. 


I hold that it is the right and duty of the State to provide for the education of 
the common people. I conceive the arguments by which this position may be 
proved are perfectly simple, perfectly obvious, and the most cogent possible. * * * 
All are agreed that it is the sacred duty of every government to take effectual 
measures for securing the persons and property of the community; and that the 
government which neglects that duty is unfit for its situation. This being once 
admitted, I ask, can it be denied that the education of the common people is the 
most effectual means of protecting persons and property? On that subject I can 
not refer to higher authority, or use more strong terms, than have been employed 
by Adam Smith; and I take his authoiity the more readily, because he is not very 
friendly to State interference; and almost on the same page as that I refer to, he 
declares that the State ought not to meddle with the education of the higher 
orders; but he distinctly says that there is a difference, particularly in a highly 
civilized and commercial community, between the education of the higher classes 
and the education of the poor. The education of the poor he pronounces to be a 
matter in which government is most deeply concerned; and he compares igno- 
rance, spread through the lower classes, neglected by the State, to a leprosy, or 
some other fearful disease, and says that where this duty is neglected, the State is 
in danger of falling into the terrible disorder. He had scarcely written this than 
the axiom was fearfully illustrated in the riots of 1780. I do not know if from all 
history I could select a stronger instance of my position, when I say that ignorance 
makes the persons and property of the community unsafe, and that the govern- 
ment is bound to take measures to prevent that ignorance. On that occasion, 
what was the state of things? Without any shadow of a grievance, at the sum- 
mons of a madman, 100,000 men rising in insurrection—a week of anarchy— 
Parliament beseiged—your predecessor, sir, trembling in the Chair—the Lords 
pulled out of their coaches—the Bishops flying over the tiles—not a sight, I trust, 
that would be pleasurable even to those who are now so unfavorable to the church 
of England—thirty-six fires blazing at once in London—the house of the Chief 
Justice sacked—the children of the Prime Minister taken out of their beds in their 
night clothes, and laid on the table of the horse guards—and all this the effect of 
nothing but the gross, brutish ignorance of the population, who had been left 
brutes in the midst of Christianity, savages in the midst of civilization. Nor is 
this the only occasion when similar results have followed from the same cause. 
To this cause are attributable all the outrages of the Bristol and Nottingham riots, 
and all the misdeeds of General Rock and Captain Swing; incendiary fires in 
some district, and in others riots against machinery, tending more than anything 
else to degrade men to the level of the inferior animals. Could it have been sup- 
posed that all this could have taken place in a community were even the common 
laborer to have his mind opened by education, and be taught to find his pleasure 
in the exercise of his intellect, taught to revere his Maker, taught to regard his fel- 
low-creatures with kindness, and taught likewise to feel respect for legitimate 
authority, taught how to pursue redress of real wrongs by constitutional methods ? 

* * * Take away education, and what are your means? Military force, 
prisons, solitary cells, penal colonies, gibbets—all the other apparatus of penal 
laws. If, then, there be an end to which government is bound to attain—if there 
are two ways only of attaining it—if one of those ways is by elevating the moral 
and intellectual character of the people, and if the other way is by inflicting pain, 
who can doubt which way every government ought to take? It seems to me that 
no proposition can be more strange than this—that the State ought to have power 
to punish and is bound to punish its subjects for not knowing their duty, but at the 
same time is to take no step to Jet them know what their duty is. 
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I say, therefore, that the education of the people ought to be the first concern 
of a State, not only because it is an efficient means of promoting and obtaining 
that which all allow to be the main end of government, but because it is the most 
efficient, the most humane, the most civilized, and in all respects the best means 
of attaining that end. This is my deliberate conviction ; and in this opinion I am 
fortified by thinking that it is also the opinion of all the great legislators, of all the 
great statesmen, of all the great political philosophers of all ages and of all nations, 
even including those whose general opinion is, and has ever been, to restrict the 
functions of government. Sir, it is the opinion of all the greatest champions of 
civil and religious liberty in the old world and in the new; and of none—I hesi- 
tate not to say it—more emphatically than of those whose names are held in the 
highest estimation by the Protestant Nonconformists of England. Assuredly if 
there be any class of men whom the Protestant Nonconformists of England re- 
spect more highly than another—if any whose memory they hold in deeper venera- 
tion—it is that class of men, of high spirit and unconquerable principles, who in 
the days of Archbishop Laud preferred leaving their native country, and living in 
the savage solitudes of a wilderness, rather than to live in a land of prosperity and 
plenty, where they could not enjoy the privilege of worshipping their Maker freely 
according to the dictates of their conscience. Those men, illustrious for ever in 
history, were the founders of the commonwealth of Massachusetts; but though 
their love of freedom of conscience was illimitable and indestructible, they could 
see nothing servile or degrading in the principle that the State should take upon 
itself the charge of the education of the people. In the year 1642 they passed 
their first legislative enactment on this subject, in the preamble of which they dis- 
tinctly pledged themselves to this principle, that education was a matter of the 
deepest possible importance and the greatest possible interest to all nations and to 
all communities, and that as such it was, in an eminent degree, deserving of the 
peculiar attention of the State. I have peculiar satisfaction in referring to the case 
of America, because those who are the most enthusiastic advocates of the volun- 
tary principle in matters of religion, turn fondly to that land as affording the best 
illustration that can be any where found of the successful operation of that princi- 
ple. And yet what do we find to be the principle of America and of all the 
greatest men that she has produced upon the question? “ Educate the people,” 
was the first admonition addressed by Penn to the commonwealth he founded— 
“educate the people” was the last legacy of Washington to the republic of the 
United States—* educate the people” was the unceasing exhortation of Jefferson. 
Yes, of Jefferson himself ; and [ quote his authority with peculiar favor ; for of 
all the eminené public men that the world ever saw, he was the one whose 
greatest delight it was to pare down the functions of governments to the lowest 
possible point, and to leave the freest possible scope for the exercise of individual 
exertion. Such was the disposition—such, indeed, might be said to be the mission 
of Jefferson; and yet the latter portion of his life was devoted with ceaseless 
energy to the effort to procure the blessing of a State education for Virginia. And 
against the concurrent testimony of all these great authorities, what have you, who 
take the opposite side, to show? * * * Institutions for the education of the 
people are on every ground the very description of institutions which the govern- 
ment, as the guardians of the people’s bests interests, are bound to interfere with. 
This point has been powerfully put by Mr. David Hume. * * * After laying 
down very emphatically the general principle of non-interference and free compe- 
tition, Mr. Hume goes on to make the admission that there undoubtedly may be 
and are some very useful and necessary matters which do not give that degree 
of advantage to any man that they can be safely left to individuals. Such mat- 
ters, he says, must be effected by money, or by distinctions, or by both. Now, 
sir, if there ever was a case to which that description faithfully and accurately 
applies, I maintain that it is to the calling of the schoolmaster in England. That 
his calling is a necessary and an useful one, is clear; and yet it is equally clear 
that he does not obtain, and can not obtain, adequate remuneration without an 
interference on the part of government. Here, then, we have the precise case, 
if we are to adopt the illustration of Hume, in which the government ought to 
interfere. Reasoning 4 priori, the principle of free competition is not sufficient 
of itself, and can not supply a good education. Let us look at the facts. What 
is the existing state in England? There has, for years, been nothing except the 
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principle of non-interference. If, therefore, the principle of free competition were 
in reality a principle of the same potency in education as we all admit it to be in 
matters of trade, we ought to see education as prosperous under this system of 
free competition as trade itself is. If we could by possibility have had the principle 
of free competition fairly tried in any country, it would be in our own. It has been 
tried for a long time with perfect liberty in the richest country under the heavens, 
and where the people are not unfriendly to it. If the principle of free competi- 
tion could show itself sufficient, it ought to be here ; our schools ought to be the 
models of common schools ; the people who have been educated in them ought to 
show the most perfect intelligence ; every school ought to have its excellent little 
library, and its mechanical apparatus ; and, instead of there being such a thing as 
@ grown person being unable to read or to write, such an individual ought to be one 
at whom the people would stare, and who should be noted in the newspapers ; 
while the schoolmaster ought to be as well acquainted with his important duties 
as the cutler with knives, or the engineer with machinery; moreover, he ought 
to be amply remunerated, and the highest respect of the public ought to be ex- 
tended to him. Now, is this the truth? Look at the charges of the judges, at 
the resolutions of the grand juries, and at the reports made to every public de- 
partment that has any thing to do with education. Take the reports of the 
inspectors of prisons. In Hertford House of Correction, out of 700 prisoners, 
about half were unable to read, and only eight could read and write well. In 
Maidstone jail, out of 8,000 prisoners, 1,300 were unable to read, and only fifty 
were able to read and write well. In Coldbath-fields, out of 8,000, it is not said 
that one could read and write well. If we turn from the reports of the inspectors 
of prisons to the registers of marriages, we find that there were nearly 130,000 
couples married in the year 1844, and of those more than 40,000 of the bride- 
grooms and more than 60,000 of the brides could not sign their names, but made 
their marks. Therefore one third of the men and one half of the women, who 
are supposed to be in the prime of life, and who are destined to be the parents 
of the next generation, can not sign their names. What does this imply? The 
most grievous want of education. * * * And it is said, that if we only wait 
with patience, the principle of free competition will do all that is necessary for 
education. We have been waiting with patience since the Heptarchy. How 
much jonger are we to wait? Are we to wait till 2,847, or till 3,847? Will you 
wait till patience is exhausted? Can you say that the experiment which has 
been tried with so little effect has been tried under unfavorable circumstances ? has 
it been tried on a small scale, or for a short period? You can say none of these 
things. * * * It was at the end of the 17th century that Fletcher of Sal- 
toun, a brave and able man, who fought and suffered for liberty, was so over- 
whelmed with the spectacle of misery his country presented, that he actually pub- 
lished a pamphlet, in which he proposed the institution of personal slavery in 
Scotland as the only way to compel the common people to work. Within two 
months after the appearance of the pamphlet of Fletcher, the Parliament of Scot- 
land passed in 1696, an act for the settlement of schools. Has the whole world 
given us such an instance of improvement as that which took place at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century? In a short time, in spite of the inclemency of the air 
and the sterility of the soil, Scotland became a country which had no reason to 
envy any part of the world, however richly gifted by nature; and remember that 
Scotchmen did this, and that wherever a Scotchman went—and there were few 
places he did not go to—he carried with him signs of the moral and intellectual cul- 
tivation he had received. If he had a shop, he had the best trade in the street ; 
if he enlisted in the army, he soon became a non-commissioned officer. Not that 
the Scotchman changed; there was no change in the man, for a hundred years 
before, Scotchmen of the lower classes were spoken of in London as you speak of 
the Esquimaux; but such was the difference when this system of State education 
had been in force for only one generation; the language of contempt was at an 
end, and that of envy succeeded. Then the complaint was, that wherever the 
Scotchman came he got more than his share; that when he mixed with English- 
men and Irishmen, he rose as regularly to the top as oil rises on water. * * * 
Under this system of State education, whatever were its defects, Scotland rose 
and prospered to such a degree that I do not believe a single person, even of 
those who now most loudly proclaim their abhorrence of State education, would 
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venture to say that Scotland would have become the free, civilized country it is, if 
the education of her people had been left to free competition without any inter- 
ference on the part of the State. Then how does this argument stand? I doubt 
whether it be possible to find, if there be any meaning in the science of induction 
as applied to politics, any instance of an experiment tried so fully and so fairly, 
tried with all the conditions which Lord Bacon has laid down in his Novum Or- 
ganon, and of which the result was so evident. Observe, you take these two 
countries so closely resembling each other in many particulars—in one of these 
two countries, by far the richer of the two, and better able to get on with free 
competition, you have free competition ; and what is the result? The Congrega- 
tional Union tell you that it is a result, indeed, to make us ashamed, and every 
enlightened foreigner that comes amongst us, sad. In the other country, little 
favored by nature, you find a system of State education—not a perfect one, but 
still an efficient one—and the result is an evident and rapid improvement in the 
moral and intellectual character of the people, and a consequent improvement in 
security and in prosperity such as was hardly ever seen before in the world. If 
this had been the case in surgery or in chemistry, and such experiments and 
results had been laid before you, would it be possible for you not to see which was 
the wrong course and which the right? These arguments have most fully con- 
vinced me of a truth which I shall not shrink from proclaiming in the face of any 
clamor that may be raised against it—that it is the duty of the State to educate 
the common people. 


Mr. Carlyle has uttered many indignant rebukes of the niggardly 
policy of the English government in respect to the education of the 
people. 


Who would suppose that education were a thing which had to be advocated on 
the ground of local expediency, or indeed on any ground? As if it stood not on 
the basis of everlasting duty, as a prime necessity of man. It is a thing that should 
need no advocating ; much as it does actually need. To impart the gift of think- 
ing to those who can not think, and yet who could in that case think ; this, one 
would imagine, was the first function a government had to set about discharging. 
Were it nota cruel thing to see, in any province of an empire, the inhabitants 
living all mutilated in their limbs, each strong man with his right arm lamed? 
How much crueller to find the strong soul, with his eyes still sealed, its eyes ex- 
tinct, so that it sees not! Light has come into the world, but to this poor peas- 
ant, it has come in vain. For six thousand years, the sons of Adam, in sleepless 
effort, have been devising, doing, discovering, in mysterious, infinite indissoluble 
communion, warring, a little band of brothers, against the great black empire of 
necessity and night ; they have accomplished such a conquest and conquests ; and 
to this man it is all as if it had not been. The four and twenty letters of the al- 
phabet are still Runic enigmas to him. He passes by on the other side; and that 
great spiritual kingdom, the toil-worn conquest of his own brothers, all that his 
brothers have conquered, is a thing non-extant for him; an invisible empire; he 
knows it not; suspects it not. And is it not his withal ; the conquest of his own 
brothers, the lawfully acquired possession of all men? Baleful enchantment lies 
over him from generation to generation ; he knows not that such an empire is his, 
that such an empire is at all? O, what are bills of rights, emancipations of black 
slaves into black apprentices, lawsuits in chancery for some short usufruct of a bit 
of land? The grand “ seed-field of time” is this man’s, and you give it him not. 
Time’s seed-field, which includes the earth and all her seed-fields and pearl-oceans, 
nay her sowers too and pearl-divers, all that was wise and heroic and victorious 
here below ; of which the earth’s centuries are but furrows, for it stretches forth 
from the beginning onward even unto this day ! 

“My inheritance, how lordly, wide and fair ; 
Time is my fair seed-field, to time I’m heir !” 
Heavier wrong is not done under the sun. It Jasts from year to year, from cen- 
tury to century ; the blinded sire slaves himself out, and leaves a blinded son ; and 
men, made in the image of God, continue as two legged beasts of labor; and in 
the largest empire of the world, it is a debate whether a small fraction of the 
revenue of one day (30,000/. is but that) shall, after thirteen centuries, be laid out 
on it, or not laid out on it. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS, OR TRAINING COLLEGES 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 





Tue germ of all the institutions for training teachers for elementary 
schools in England, must be found in the model school, and teachers’ 
class of the British and Foreign School Society in the Borough-road, 
London. So early as 1805, the “training of schoolmasters,” in the 
methods of this school, was made the ground of a subscription in 
its behalf, and in 1808, it was set forth as one of the cardinal objects of 
the society. From that time, persons have been admitted every year to 
the school to observe, learn, and practice the methods of classification 
and instruction pursued there. Its accommodations as a normal school 
were insufficient even on the plan of observation and practice pursued 
there, until 1842, when the present building was completed at an ex- 
pense of £21,433, toward which the Committee of Council extended a 
grant of £5,000. Inthe mean time, the national society was pursuing a 
similar plan in its model school at Westminster; and the necessity of 
training well qualified teachers by means of a special course of 
instruction and practice was ably discussed, and the mode and results of 
such training as exhibited on the continent, and especially in Prussia, 
were ably advocated in parliament, pamphlets, reviews, and the daily 
press. The Quarterly Journal of Education, and the publications of the 
Central Society of Education, and especially the Prize Essay of Mr. 
Lalor, set forth this necessity, and the experience of other countries 
in a very able manner. Lord Brougham, in his whole public life the 
early and eloquent advocate of popular education, in a speech in the 
House of Lords on the education of the people on the 23d May, 1835, 
remarked—‘“ These seminaries for training masters are an invaluable 
gift to mankind and lead to the indefinite improvement of education. 
It is this which above all things we ought to labor to introduce into our 
system. * * Place normal schools—seminaries for training teachers, 
in few such places as London, York, Liverpool, Durham, and Exeter, 
and you will yearly qualify five hundred persons fitted for diffusing a 
perfect system of instruction all over the country. These training sem- 
inaries will not only teach the masters the branches of learning and 
science in which they are now deficient, but will teach them what they 
know far less, the didactic art—the mode of imparting the knowledge 
they have, or may acquire—the best method of training and dealing 
with children, in all that regards temper, capacity, and habits, and the 
means of stirring them to exertion, and controlling their aberrations.” 
The speaker, although he failed in this, as well as in former, and subse- 
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quent efforts in parliament, to establish a system of national education, 
according to his own views, has lived long enough tosee thirty-six norma: 
schools, or training colleges in England and Wales, four in Scotland, 
and one in Ireland, in successful operation ; and both the quantity and 
quality of elementary instruction greatly improved. These results 
have been realized mainly through the action of the Board, or Commit- 
tee of Council on Education, first appointed in 1839. 

One of the first objects proposed for the consideration of the Board, ” 
was a normal, or model school, in organizing which they were advised 
that “it is her Majesty’s wish, that the youth of this kingdom should be 
religiously brought up, and that the right of conscience should be re- 
spected.” The committee experienced so much difficulty in devising the 
plan of a normal school, under their direction, and in reconciling conflict- 
ing views of religious communions, that the subject was postponed, and 
the sum of £10,000 granted by parliament in 1835 towards the erection 
of such school, was distributed in equal proportions to the National 
Society, and the British and Foreign School Society, to be applied by 
them for this purpose. 

With the aid of this grant, the British and Foreign School Society 
proceeded to provide suitable accommodations for a class of eighty nor- 
mal pupils. in connection with the model schools in the Borough-road. ’ 
The building was completed in 1842 at an expense of £21,433. The 
National Society commenced in 1840, the erection of a training college 
for seventy-four masters of schools in connection with that society at 
Stanley Grove in Chelsea, two miles from Hyde Park Corner. The 
building was completed in 1842, at an expense of £23,651. In the mean- 
time, Dr. James Phillips Kay, Secretary of the Committee of Council 
on Education, and E. C. Tufnel, Esq., Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, commenced at Battersea a Training School, to supply schools of 
industry for pauper children and reformatory schools for juvenile crimi- 
nals with properly qualified teachers, and at the same time to give an ex- 
ample of normal education, comprising the formation of character, the 
development of the intelligence, appropriate technical instruction, and 
the acquisition of method and practical skill in conducting an elemen- 
tary school. The founders commenced their labors in 1840, and in 1843, "i 4 
after the methods and results had received the repeated, and emphatic a i 
commendation of the Queen’s inspectors, they transferred the institu- 
tion to the management of the National Society. ‘ 

The success of these experiments, dissipated the vague apprehen- 
sions, which the first announcement of normal schools, as a foreign insti- 
tution had created, and inspired general confidence in their tendencies, 
and conviction of their necessities. The different religious communions, 
by whose exertions and jealousies, the plan of the Committee of Coun- 
cil, had been defeated in 1839, now came forward to found Training Col- 
leges for teachers of schools in their several connections. The Commit- 
tee of Council encouraged the erection of suitable buildings by grants of 
money, and contributed toward their support and usefulness by the es- 
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tablishment of the system of pupil teachers, and Queen’s scholarships 
by which young men and young women of the right character as pre- 
pared for these institutions, and enabled to remain in them for a suffi- 
cient length of time to profit by the extended course of instruction, and 
practice prescribed. 

To stimulate and aid the elementary schools, and to prepare pupils for 
the Training Schools, stipends from £10 to £18, increasing from year to 
year for five years, are allowed toa certain number of the most vigorous 
intelligent, well-behaved and proficient scholars in any school, subject to 
the inspection of the government, who shall pass in a satisfactory man- 
ner, the examination prescribed by the Committee of Council, for an ap- 
prenticeship to the office of teaching. These pupil teachers, as they 
are called, receive daily one hour and a half of separate instruction from 
the master of the schools, to which they belong, (who receives an an- 
nual addition to his salary according to the number of such pupils besides 
spending about the same period in diligent preparation ; and during five 
hours each day, are familiarized with the management and instruction 
of an elementary school, by having charge of one of its classes. After 
spending five years in this way, and passing satisfactorily the annual 
written and oral examination on subjects presented by the committee, 
these pupil teachers are then allowed to enter on a vigorous competition 
for admission in any of the Training Schools, as Queen’s scholars. In 
all of the Training Schools, aided and inspected by the Committee of 
Council, the government allows £25 for the first year, £20 for the second, 
and £30 for the third year, towards the cost of maintenance and educa- 
tion of a given number of pupil teachers who can pass in a satisfactory 
manner the examination prescribed by the committee. Each Training 
School receives a grant, varying from £20 to £30 on each Queen scholar 
instructed during the year. To each graduate of a Training College, 
who shall pass a satisfactory examination, a certificate of merit is 
awarded, which entitles the holder to a stipend, varying from £20 to 
£30 a year, in augmentation of the salaries, which they may receive as 
teachers of elementary schools. The subjects and method of examina- 
tion, and the standard of attainments required, are determined by the 
committee ; and the examination papers are prepared by the inspectors 
of the Training Schools, and revised at a conference of all the inspec- 
tors of schools, over which the secretary presides. This system of an 
annual and strict examination, and of an annual grant to deserving pu- 
pils to aid them in obtaining the requisite knowledge of the principles and 
practice of teaching, before entering on the responsibilities of a school, 
and of rewarding afterwards, those who prove faithful and successful, is 
changing the whole aspect of elementary education in England. The 
full results will not be seen, until after the 5,000 pupil teachers, who 
have served an apprenticeship of five years in the best elementary 
schools of the kingdom, have spent three years in the Training Colleges, 
and having gained the certificates of merit, are actively engaged aa 


teachers. 
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In 1852, there were thirty-four Normal Schools or Training Colleges 
in England and Wales, erected at an expense in building alone of over 
£350,000, of which sum the government contributed about one half. 
These institutions provide the means of residence for about 1,000 males 
and seven hundred females at an annual outlay of about £90,000, of 
which the government will contribute, in grants for Queen’s scholars, 
about one half. 

These institutions are now sending abroad such schoolmasters, as 
Lord Brougham alluded to in his famous declaration on the omnipotence 
of popular intelligence—* Let the soldier be abroad if he will; he can 
do nothing in this age. There is another personage abroad, a person 
less imposing,—in the eyes of some, perhaps insignificant. Tur scHooL 
MASTER Is ABROAD; and I trust tohim armed with his primer, against the 
soldier in full uniform array.” On another occasion, the same speaker 
glorifies the mission of the schoolmaster: “We are called school- 
masters,—a title in which I glory, and never shall feel shame.” * * 
But there is nothing which these adversaries of improvement are more 
wont to make themselves merry with, than what is termed the “march 
of intellect ;” and here I will confess that I think, as far as the phrase 
goes, they are in the right. It is little calculated to describe the opera- 
tion in question. It does not picture an image atall resembling the pro- 
ceeding of the true friends of mankind. It much more resembles the 
progress of the enemy to all improvement. The conqueror moves in a 
march. He stalks onward with the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
war,” banners flying, shouts rending the air, guns thundering, and mar- 
tial music pealing, to drown the shrieks of the wounded and the lamen- 
tations for the slain. Not thus the schoolmaster in his peaceful vocation. 
He meditates and prepares in secret the plans which are to bless man- 
kind ; he slowly gathers round him those who are to further their exe- 
cution ; he quietly, though firmly, advances in his humble path, laboring 
steadily, but calmly, till he has opened to the light all the recesses of 
ignorance, and torn up by the roots the weeds of vice. His is a prog- 
ress not to be compared with any thing like a march; but it leads toa 
far more brilliant triumph, and to laurels more imperishable than the 
destroyer of his species, the scourge of the world ever won. 

Such men,—men deserving the glorious title of teachers of mankind, 
I have found laboring conscientiously, though perhaps obscurely, in their 
blessed vocation, wherever I have gone. I have found them, and shared 
their fellowship, among the daring, the ambitious, the ardent, the indom- 
itably active French; I have found them among the persevering, reso- 
lute, industrious Swiss; I have found them among the laborious, the 
warm-hearted, the enthusiastic Germans ; I have found them among the 
high-minded but enslaved Italians; and in our own country, God be 
thanked, their numbers every where abound, and are every day increas- 
ing. Their calling is high and holy; their fame is the property of na- 
tions ; their renown fill the earth in after ages, in proportion as it sounds 
not far off in their own times. Each one of these great teachers of the 
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world, possessing his soul in peace, performs his appointed course, 
awaits in patience the fulfillment of the promises, resting from his 
labors, bequeathes his memory to the generation whom his works have 
blessed, and sleeps under the humble, but not inglorious epitaph, com- 
memorating “one in whom mankind lost a friend, and no man got rid of 
an enemy !” 


In Scotland, the first attempt to train teachers in the principles and 
practice of their art, was made by the Education Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, in 1826, by placing a few teachers appointed to 
their schools in the Highlands, for a short course of observation, instruc- 
tion and practice, in one of their best conducted schools in Edinburgh. 
This plan was enlarged and improved in 1838; and in 1846, a building 
was erected for a Normal School in Castle Place, in Edinburgh, at an 
expense of £10,000. Inthe mean time, Mr. Snow, in 1836, commenced 
at Glasgow, a similar enterprise at his own risk to exemplify, and finally, 
to train teachers on a system of instruction somewhat peculiar. He 
was subsequently aided by a voluntary society, and finally the building 
was completed by the General Assembly Committee in 1840. The dis- 
ruption of the church of Scotland, and the organization of the free 
church, has led to the establishment of two other Normal Schools, one 
at Edinburgh, in 1849, and the other at Glasgow, in 1852, at an aggre- 
gate expense of over £20,000. The buildings for Normal Schools, in 
Scotland, have cost over £45,000 ($225,000,) and will accommodate 
about 300 resident pupils, besides the schools of practice. 


Of the forty Training Colleges in England and Scotland, twenty- 
seven are connected with the Church of England, two with the estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, two with the Free Church of Scotland, one 
with the Roman Catholic Church, one with the Wesleyan, one with the 
Congregational denomination; and in the six others, the Church of Eng 
land has a virtual ascendency. 

Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, in his recent work on “ Public Educa- 
tion,” written to explain and defend the measures of the Committee of 
Council, and “to exemplify the mode in which theschool, transferred by the 
reformation from the priesthood to the congregation, can continue under 
religious government, consistently with the privileges of the laity, the 
right of conscience, and the duty of the civil power to fit its subjects for 
the discharge of their functions as citizens,” makes the following re- 
marks on the Training Colleges, of which in their present form and re- 
lations to government, he may be justly considered the author. 

The English Normal Training College has thus received a définite constitution, 
in harmony with the separate religious organization of elementary schools, and 
forty such establishments have been incorporated into a scheme of administrative 
action, in which the education of the future schoolmaster commences in the infant, 
is pursued in the elementary school, developed during his apprenticeship, and com- 
pleted as a Queen’s scholar in the Training College. In every part of this career, 
he is subject to the direct and independent influence of the religious communiorr to 


which he belongs, —— the managers of the schools or college. But his ex- 
ertions are inspected and rewarded by the government. He passes through a 
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graduated series of examinations, by which every portion of this system is brought 
into harmony, and made to subserve one common end. The principle of self- 
government is thus reconciled with the claim of the executive to full security for 
the efficient application of the public money. The religious communion and the 
civil power have each separate spheres of action: religion is most jealously 
guarded from the intrusion of secular authority, without suffering any divorce from 
the school. The schoolmaster will have had all the experience of his scholars and 
his apprentices, as well as of their future course as Queen’s scholars. He will 
belong to the class for which he ought to have the deepest sympathy. His expe- 
rience will not be limited to that of domestic life in his parent’s cottage, nor will 
it be likely that, after five years’ practical training in the school, the corporate life 
of his college can so deeply stamp its own device upon his mind, as not to leave it 
susceptible of impressions which his education will fit him to receive from society. 
His instruction will be neither too special nor too meagre: too general nor too 
collegiate. From its commencement to its close, it will be under the influence of 
religion in his own communion, and it will be at all times under the vigilance of a 
department to which the civil interests of education are confided. 
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Parers on Scooot MANAGEMENT AND THE ART OF TEACHING, GIVEN IN 
ENGLAND AT THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


ScHoot MANAGEMENT AND Notes oF A LEsson.—1849. 

Sect. I.—1. If you have been in a Training Institution, state the chief features of the 
system on which you have been trained ; or if otherwise, state clearly how you obtained 
a knowledge of tiie system in which you are now giving instruction. 

2. Describe as far as you can, or show by a drawing, the internal arrangements of 
your school-room, the positiof of the desks, gallery, (if any,) Teacher’s seat, stoves or 
fireplaces, doors and windows. 

Sect. 11.—1. What “furniture” do you conceive to be necessary for a well-appointed 
school-room. 

2. Name the subjects of instruction in your school, mentioning the text-books made 
use of, and the number of hours per week allotted to each subject. 

3. State the principles on which you think a “time-table” should be formed, and 
show their reasonableness. 

Sect. 1{1.—Explain clearly the method on which Religious Instruetion is given in 
your school. 

Sect. 1V.—Write the heads of two lessons on one of the following subjects ; observ- 
ing carefully the circumstances under which each lesson is to be given, and stating 
the time which it is to occupy. 


.) Physical, to a lower Class. 

I. Geography of England. it Political, to Pupil-Teachers. 
2. Natural History of Water (1.) Gallery lesson to young children. 

Birds, ; (2.) Usual lesson to highest Class. 
3. English History— (1.) Collective lesson to 3 Classes. 

Reign of King John. ; (2.) Moral to be drawn from it to Monitors’ Class. 
4. Object Lesson— (1 ) To young Children. 

Wool. ; (2.) Use = uaa to highest Class. 

- 1.) To Infants. 

5. Obedience to Parents. ; ( Collective lesson to 3 upper Classes. 
6. English Grammar— (1.) To a 3d Class. 

The Noun. ; (2.) To Pupil-Teachers in their private instruction. 


Sect. V.—2. Upon what principle would you organize (1,) a large school with the 
allowed number of Pupil-Teachers; (2,) the same school without a Pupil-Teacher ; 
(3,) a mixed school in a rural district, where the attendance of the children is generally 
irregular ; and (4,) a school of 200 infants in a manufacturing town ? 


1850. 


Sect. I—Sketch the ground plan of your school, showing the position of the desks and 
benches ; state the subjects of instruction, the number of hours employed in each dur- 
ing the week, and the method which you adopt in imparting instruction in (a) writing, 
(5) spelling, (c) geography, (d) arithmetic, (e) grammar. 

Sect. If —Write the heads of a collective lesson for the lower classes in an elemen- 
tary school, on the life of— 

1. David. 2. Jeroboam. 3. John the Baptist. 

Sect. 1Il.—Write the heads of a collective lesson for the upper classes in an elemen- 
tary school, on— 

1. ‘he operations of agriculture. 2. The nature and use of the horse. 3. The reign 
of Queen Elizabeth or William III. 

Sect. 1V.—1. How would you employ Pupil-Teachers in instructing the upper and 
lower classes of your schoo! respectively ? 

2. How would you arrange for the special instruction, out of school hours, to be given 
to three Pupil-Teachers, all of different standing, engaged in your school at the same 
time ! 

Sect. V.—Explain how you would treat the following cases :— 

1. Unseen, you observe two young boys fighting in the play-ground ; they are urged 
on by the elder lads, and the Pupil-Teacher takes no notice. 

2. A boy has been brought to you by his parents as an incorrigible thief, and they 
have beaten him well. ‘ 

3. A big boy has been ill using a little one. 


For Masrers.—1851. 


Sect. I.—State at length what you understand by the term “ School-management.” 

Sect. Il —1. In a school of 150 boys, say exactly how you would arrange five classes, 
(a) for a reading lesson, (b) for writing, (c) for arithmetic, to be going on at the same 
time. 

2. Show the use and abuse of the blackboard. 
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3. Name the different methods in which writing is taught in our elementary schools. 
State which you believe to be the best, and give your reasons. 

Sect. IIl—1. Define carefully “ Notes of a Lesson ;” state how you prepare them; 
and show on paper their mechanical arrangement. 

2. Show by simple instances the difference between giving a lesson to a class igno- 
rant of the subject, and examining the same class when in some degree informed on it. 

3. In what way, and to what extent do you instruct your apprentices in the art of 
teaching? Describe this carefully. 

Sect. 1V.—Write notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects: Filial affec- 
tion—Self-denial—F'alsehood—Loyalty— W heat—Soap—Sugar—Cotton—King Alfred 
—Christopher Columbus—William Shakspeare—and @harles L. 

Sect. V.—1. Describe at length your method of giving and correcting an exercise in 
dictation. 

2. State how you deal with children of the following description respectively—igno- 
rant, inattentive, rude, deceitful, unpunctual, irregular in attendance. 

3. State fully and accurately the part which you take in the work of your school. 


For Mistrresses.—1851. 


Sect. I.—Write an essay on one of these subjects :-— 

1. The formation of moral habits in young girls. 

2. The peculiar difficulties of training Pupil-Teachers. 

Sect. 11.—1. What time in each week should be given to the following subjects in a 
school of girls between seven and twelve years old :— 

Grammar, English History, Writing from Dictation, Arithmetic, Sewing. 

2. State also the best method of teaching each of these subjects. 

Sect. 1.—What apparatus and furniture are required for such a school (containing 
ninety scholars?) State exactly what use should be made of parallel desks, and of the 
blackboard. 

Sect. 1V.—What branches of domestic economy can be taught theoretically in all 
a schools ? What manual or book of reference would you recommend to your 

upil-Teachers on this subject ? 


Traininc Scuoors ror Masters.—Scuoot ManaGEMENT, AND NOTES OF A 
Lesson.—1849. 
General Questions. 


Sect. I—1. In what respects, chiefly, do schools in manufacturing districts differ 
from those in agricultural, and schools in town from those in villages of the same dis- 
trict? What peculiar arrangements do you conceive necessary for each ? 

2. What is your opinion as to the advantages or disadvantages of “ mixed schools” 
(of boys and girls?) How should you organize such schools, and arrange the children 
when saying their lessons, and when seated? Give your reasons plainly, but concisely. 

3. Describe a “good school-room”—particularizing its aspect, size, shape, means of 
ventilation and warming, furniture, apparatus, and internal arrangements. 


Organization, Discipline, Method. 

Sect. II.--1. State briefly what steps you would take in opening a new school, or in 
undertaking an old one, divided, as was not uncommon, into ten or twelve classes. 

2. What parts of school-management do you conceive to be included in the term 
“ discipline?” To what chief causesedo you attribute “ want of discipline?” How 
should you attempt to remedy such an evil. 

3. What registry books do you conceive to be necessary, in order that the condition 
and circumstances of a school may be accurately known—(Ist.) to the master—(2d.) 
to the managers—(3d.) to the public, by means of special and statistical reports ? 
Give your reasons. 

School Work. 


Sect. II1.—1. State at length your method of teaching young children to read. 

2. Is it desirable, under the present circumstances of schools, that the children should 
read poetry? Give your reasons for or against this exercise; and if favorable to it, 
state what authors you prefer. 

Sect. 1V.—1. What arrangement of desks do you consider the best for instruction . 
in writing? Give your reasons. 

2. Describe a lesson in simple substraction to a junior class. 

3. State your method of giving a lesson in dictation to young children. Should you 
always make use of a book? What sort of a book should you use? 

4. For what lessons, and to what extent, would you make use of the “ blackboard ?” 
Give an instance in a geography lesson. 


Pupil- Teachers. 


Sect. V.—1. At what time of the day would you give your Pupil-Teachers their pri- 
vate instructions of ]4 hour? State your reasons. 
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2. State plainly what duties you would allot to Pupil-Teachers in your school, for 
what length of time you would instruct a class to each, and why. 

3. Ina school where Pupil-Teachers are apprenticed, what are the chief benefits to 
be expected, and what the chief evils to be guarded against, by the Master as well as 
the apprentices ? 

Notes of a Lesson. 


Sect. VI—1. What obvious points of difference are there between a collective les- 
son and a class-lesson? Mention them, and illustrate your answer by notes of a les- 
son (of each kind) on the “ Birth of our blessed Saviour.” 

2. Give the notes of a lesson to your Pupil-Teachers, in the last year of their appren- 
ticeship, on “ prosody,” making quotations ut length from approved authors. 

3. What do you understand by the expression, “ Notes of a Lesson?” What is their 
object and use? State the principal on which they should be arranged, and show it 
practically in the notes of an object-lesson on “ cloth.” 


Scuoot ManaGement.—1850. 


Sect. I.—1. How would you organize a school of 60 children, from seven to thirteen 
years of age, supposing that you hada Pupil-Teacher in his fourth year? Draw a plan 
of the school-room you would prefer, showing the arrangement of the classes, and the 
forms and desks. What part would you yourselftake in the instruction of such a 
school, and what would you assign to your Pupil-Teacher ? 

2. What different methods have been devised for organizing elementary schools? 
Illustrate your descriptions of these by diagrams, state which of them you yourself pre- 
fer, and the reasons for that preference. ; 

3. What objects should specially be kept in view in the organization of a school? 
What are the advantages resulting from a good organization, and what are those ele- 
ments of a school which no organization, however good, will secure ? 

Sect. I].—1. What expedients should be adopted to secure a regular attendance of 
the children in a school? What are those qualities of the Master which are most likely 
to promote this regular attendance? 

2. Show the divisions of the page of a register, by which the date of the transfer of 
each boy in a school from class to class may be recorded and easily referred to? What 
would be the advantages of such a register? What other means could you devise for 
recording the progress which each child is making ? 

3. What are the most important statistics to be recorded in a school : Ist, to aid the 
Schoolmaster in his work ; 2d, for the information of the School Managers ; 3d, for 
the information of the Legislature ? . ; 

Sect. I1.—1. Give examples of the questions in mental arithmetic which you would 
propose to a class of children of about eight years of age, and of those which you would 
give to your highest class. 

2. What different methods have been proposed for teaching children to read, and on 
what grounds ? 

3. On what principle is the method of Pestalozzi in teaching arithmetic founded? 
aie the table used in teaching by that method, and the way in which they are 
applied. P 

M Sect. IV.—1. Describe some of the characteristic defects of teaching in elementary 
schools. 

2. What are the advantages of oral instruction, and what its disadvantages? What 
are the advantages of making this instruction collective, what are its disadvantages, 
and how can they best be guarded against ? 

3. What are the advantages of questioning as a method of teaching? Is it expedient 
to limit all oral teaching to that? If not, in what manner, and to what extent, may ez- 
position best be united with it? 

4. What relation ought oral teaching to have to the teaching of books ? 

Sect. V.—1. Write the heads ofa lesson on the parable of the Rich Manand Lazarus, 
with a special reference to the practical instruction which it is intended to convey. 

2. What are the faculties of children which it is the object of education to exercise 
and cultivate, and what expedients of instruction have a special application to each ? 

3. What are the characteristic dangers of the Schoolmaster’s profession ; Ist, with 
reference to himself; 2d, with reference to his scholars; 3d, to the parents of his 
scholars ; 4th, to the managing of his school? 

Sect. VI.—1. Show that the happiness of children ought to be respected in a school. 

2. In what respects may the selfishness of a Teacher be prejudicial to the interests 
| his scholars and to his own? What facilities are afforded him for the indulgence 
of it? 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 


OF THE 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY, BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON. 





The following account of the Borough Road Normal School of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign School Society is compiled from a report of Joseph Flet- 
cher, Esq., one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, to the, Committee of 
Council on Education, submitted April 7, 1847, and from documents pub- 
lished in the Annual Reports of the Society. 


The Normal establishment of the British and Foreign School Society is 
situated in Borough Road, at the corner of Great Union Street, London, and 
consists of two Normal Schools, one for male, and the other for female 
teachers, and two large model schools, one for boys and the other for girls, 
in which one thousand pupils are daily under instruction, on the monitorial 
system. These latter schools, while incidentally benefiting the neighbor- 
hood in which they are situated, are mainly sustained for the purpose of 
exhibiting in actual practice the most improved methods of instruction, aud 
as a means of training in the art of teaching, and in the management of 
children the various classes of persons who enter the institution for this 
purpose. This was the leading object of the school, the nucleus of the 
present establishment, originally organized by Joseph Lancaster, near the 
present site, in 1798. At first it was attempted to raise a number of moni- 
tors into pupil teachers, and in 1805 the sum of $400 was raised, by dona- 
tions, expressly as a capital “for training school masters’ by boarding 
youths of the right character, at the institution. This was the germ of all 
subsequent normal schools for training elementary teachers in England. The 
attempt to erect a plain building to accomodate the young men and lads, 
whom Mr. Lancaster undertook to qualify for schoolmasters, led to a series 
of embarrassments, from which he was relieved in 1808 by the generous 
subscription of Joseph Fox, and others, who organized, for this purpose, (in- 
cluding the King and Royal Family,) an association called the “ Royal Lan- 
easterian Institution for promoting the Education of the Poor,” which was 
afterwards changed to the “ British and Foreign School Society,’”’ as more 
descriptive of its widening aim and influence. - Regarding the instruction 
of the people as a national object, it has always maintained that it ought 
to be treated nationally, as belonging to towns rather than to churches, to 
districts rather than to congregations. So early as 1808 the cardinal object 
of the society is thus set forth in one of its rules. 


The institution shall maintain a school on an extensive scale to educate children- 
It shall support and train up young persons of both sexes for supplying properly. 
instructed teachers to the inhabitants of such places in the Brick dominions, at 
home and abroad, as shall be desirous of establishing schools on the British system, 
It shall instruct all persons, whether natives or foreigners, who may be sent from 
time to time for the purpose of being qualified as teachers in this or any other 
country, 


Every year, from the enactment of this rule, persons were admitted to the 
school for a longer or a shorter period of time, to observe, learn, and prac- 
tice the methods of classification and instruction pursued therein. In 1818, 
forty-four teachers were trained, and subsequently recommended to schools; 
in 1828, the number had increased to eighty-seven ; in 1838, it amounted 
to one hundred and eighty-three, and in 1846, it was over two hundred. 
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The committee of the society were painfully conscious that many teachers 
who resorted to the school, were but poorly prepared in energy of charac- 
ter, tact, and christian spirit, to make good teachers ; or if qualified in these 
respects, would stay long enough in training to acquire the requisite attain- 
ment and practical skill. ‘“ For such persons a period of two years, rather 
than three months, is required; and until this can be afforded, the quality 
of the instruction imparted in country schools, must of necessity be very 
unsatisfactory. In the absence of better provision, however, these conside- 
rations only enhance the importance of that which has been already affec- 
ted ; and afford additional reasons for sustaining and enlarging, as far as 
may be practicable, the facilities which are now afforded by your training 
department for the preparation of teachers.” 

In 1839, the Committee of Council on Education was formed, and in the 
course of the year, they proffered to both the National Society, and the 
British and Foreign School Society, a grant of £5000 towards the erection 
of two Normal Schools. This society therefore resolved to improve an 
opportunity which presented itself for the purchase of land adjoining to 
their premises in the Borough Road ; and having obtained from the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London an extension of the ground lease, which was 
cheerfully accorded on the most liberal terms, they determined to erect, 
thereupon, buildings capable of accommodating at least sixty resident can- 
didates, together with libraries and lecture-rooms sufficiently extensive for 
the instruction of a much larger number, so that fifty or sixty more may, if 
it should be found desirable, lodge and board in the neighborhood, and 
attend as out-door pupils. 

The new normal schools were completed in 1842, at an expense of 
£21,433 7s. 9d. defrayed by £5000 from Government, £1000 from the 
Corporation of London, £14,716 10s. 10d. from the friends of the institu- 
tion generally, £276 15s. an offering from British School teachers who had 
been trained in it, and the remaining £440 1s. 11d., from the salc of old 
materials. The new buildings were opened on the 29th of June in the 
same year, when Lord John Russell presided at an examination of the 
model schools, and a report was read, which concluded by saying that, 
“ To state in detail the precise course of instruction to be pursued in this 
new building, would as yet be premature. It may at present be sufficient 
to state, that it is intended that the course of instruction shall be very con- 
siderably enlarged, that additional teachers shall be engaged, that the time 
now devoted by candidates to preparatory training, shall be extended to the 
utmost practicable limit, that facilities shall be afforded for the attendance 
and instruction of the teachers of country schools, during a portion of their 
vacations, and that, as heretofore, every improvement in education which 
may be introduced either at home or abroad, shall receive immediate atten- 
tion, be fairly subjected to the test of experiment, and if found really valu- 
able, at once adopted.’ 

This great establishment is divided into two entirely distinct portions, 
forming respectively the male and female departments; the former occu- 
pying the eastern, and the latter the western portion of the buildings, be- 
tween which there is no direct means of communication whatever, except 
by a private door, opened once a-day, to permit the young women to take 
their seats in the back part of the theatre, during the daily conversational 
lecture of the principal of the normal school on the art of teaching and 
governing in a school. Each department, again, has its respective normal 
and model school ; and each of the normal schools is divided into two 
classes, forming respectively the senior and junior divisions of the young 
persons und ertraining. The whole is under the constant general super- 
vision of the Committees, meeting on the premises, and of the Secretary, 
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resident in them ; but the whole of their active management devolves upon 
the officers hereinafter named. 

The following are considered as the general and primary QUALIFICATIONS 
REQUIRED IN ALL CANDIDATES, whether male or female :-— 


1. Religious Principle.—Whilst the Committee would disclaim anything approaching to a 
sectarian spirit, they consider it indispensable that persons to whom the moral and religious in- 
struction of youth is confided should exemplify in their lives the Christian character, and be con- 
scientiously concerned to train up their youthful charge “‘in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” In requiring the most explicit testimonials on this important point, the Committee feel 
that they are only fulfilling the wishes of their constituents; an opinion which is confirmed by 
the fact, that in almost all the applications they receive for teachers, it is expressly stipulated 
that they must be persons of decided piety, and that no others will be accepted. 

2. Activity and Energy.—These are essential. 

An indolent or inactive person can never make an efficient schoolmaster or schoolmistress. 
The arrangements of a school on the British system, when well conducted, considerably diminish 
the amount of labor required from the teacher; but it is a system which peculiarly demands live- 
liness and activity both of body and mind. 

3. A competent share of Talent and Information. —The Committee have no desire to change 
in any respect the great principle on which they first set out—that of imparting to the laboring 
classes elementary instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; but the present state of socie- 
ty requires that a teacher should possess the ability to give instruction in higher branches of 
knowledge. Indeed, if teachers are to exercise any ee influence over their pupils, they 
must themselves be intelligent ; they must be able to inform and interest children generally, and 
to draw out and strengthen their feeble powers. 

In addition to these qualifications, the Committee esteem it desirable that the candidate should 
possess kindness, and great firmness of mind, combined with good temper ; in short, those dis 
sitions of heart which gain so much on the affections of the young. The age of the applicant 
should not be less than twenty, nor more than thirty ; and all candidates receive the following 
** general notices :—~— 

1. Candidates received into the Institution on the reduced terms, are understood to pledge 
themselves to act (as far as practicable) on the great leading principles adopted by the Society. 

2. Candidates who do not subject the Society to any cost on their behalf, are considered at lib- 
erty to engage themselves as teachers of schools connected with other educational bodies, or at- 
tached to particular denominations of Christians. 

3. All persons, on completing the term for which they are accepted, must withdraw from the 
Institution ; and (if candidates for schools under the Society) must reside with their friends until 
suitable openings occur. 


Normal School for Young Men. 
The officers of the male department are, for the 
Normal School—A Principal—Vice-Principal and Teacher of Drawing 
and Music. 
Model School_—A Superintendent and Assistant. 
Household.—A Curator and Housekeeper. 


The domestic arrangements (subject to the oversight of a sub-Committee) 
are placed under the care of the housekeeper and the curator. 

The duty of the housekeeper is to direct and control all matters relating 
tothe board and lodging of the young men. She is required to provide 
the requisite food, to engage the domestic servants, and to secure at all 
times order, cleanliness, and punctuality in those portions of the establish- 
ment which fall under her supervision. All accounts of disbursements 
are transmitted fo the accountant for examination monthly. 

The duty of curator embraces all matters connected with the daily and 
hourly supervision of the students, and the maintenance of order, cleanli- 
ness, and harmony throughout the establishment. He is— 

_ - keep a record of all persons entering or leaving the establishment, or attending any of 
' 2. To we that all the rooms used by the students, or their teachers, are always clean, and well 
"3. ‘Te pects with the housekeeper at all meals; to conduct family reading morning and even- 
ing ; and to be responsible for the adherence of every student to all the regulations laid down for 
his guidance while in the institution. 

He is further to give a daily written report to the secretary, whose private 
apartments, though distinct from the general establishment, are within the 
building, and through whom, in case of irregularity, appeal can at once be 
made to the Committee. 
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The dietary provided for the students is plain, but varied, substantial, 
and abundant. 

A medical practitioner, residing in the immediate neighborhood, is called 
in (free of cost to the student) on the first appearance of indisposition. 

There are dormitories in the male department for only 45 students; 27 
in separate rooms, and 18 in nine larger rooms, with two beds in each. The 
remainder of the 66 pupils in this department, on the day of my general 
examination, were occupying apartments in the neighborhood, in houses 
of respectability, in which it is proposed that hereafter they shall be hired 
for them by the officers of the Institution. All, however, board in the 
house. The principal and vice-principal of the normal school and the 
superintendent of the model school are respectively charged with the proper 
occupation of the students’ time, according to the Tables hereafter given; 
and at all intervening periods their employments are under the general 
superintendence of the curator, who marks lists to check their employment 
of the time assigned to private study, whether individually or under mutual 
monitors, and has charge of the manners and conduct of the young men 
generally, enlisting the aid of the two senior students for the time being. 
The young men perform no household services, beyond cleaning their own 
shoes and brushing their own clothes; for the time of their stay is too short 
to justify the sacrifice of any portion of it to industrial occupations. In- 
deed, most of them have already had a complete course of industrial edu- 
cation in the trades and occupations from which they have respectively 
come. , 


Rules to which every Student is expected rigidly to conform. 


_I. Relating to Sleeping Apartments :—1. To rise every morning at 6 o’clock when the bell 
rings. 

2. Before leaving the room to uncover the bed-clothes, and to see that all books, articles of dress, 
&c., are placed in the drawers. For every article found in the room a fine will be enforced. 

3. On no occasion whatever, without special permission, to have a candle, match, or other light 
in the room. (As the violation of this rule will endanger the safety of the building, any offender 
will be specially reported to the Committee, and probably directed to leave the institution.) 

4. Every student is to confine himself to-his own bed-room, and to have no communication with 
any other, conversation not being allowed after retiring for the night. 

5. All washing and cleaning the person to be performed in the respective rooms ; the troughs 
on the landing never to be used for that purpose. 

6. The bed-rooms to be finally vacated for the day at five minutes to nine, and under no pre- 
tence whatever is any student to visit them again until bed-time. At no period will he be allowed 
to go up stairs in shoes worn during the day. 

II. Relating to the Classes:—1. To be present in the school of design at half-past 6 o’clock 
in the morning to answer to the roll, and then to proceed to the classes. 

To be present at the additional roll-calls at the undermentioned times, viz., five minutes to 
nine, five minutes to two, and half-past nine in the evening. 

3. To attend all the classes during the day at the precise time. From twelve to one to be in- 
variably devoted to exercise in the open air. If no letters or parcels have to be delivered, the time 
to be occupied in walking out. 

4. From half-past eight to half-past nine in the evening to be devoted to the preparations of 
the studies. The students who have finished will be required to maintain order and silence, that 
no interruption may be occasioned to those who are studying. 


ITI. Relating to Meals:—1. To be ready for breakfast punctually at a quarter past eight; 
dinner at a quarter past one ; tea at a quarter past five ; and supper at half-past eight ; at which 
hours the bell will ring. 

2. Onentering the dining-room for any meal, every student to remain standing in his place 
until the housekeeper and curator have entered and taken their seats; and on the housekeeper 
rising to leave the room (which sign indicates the conclusion of the meal), every student will be 
expected to rise, and the one nearest to the door to open it. 

3. ae meals no reading will be allowed ; silence must be observed, and the strictest pro- 
priety of behavior maintained, rudeness, selfish eagerness to be assisted before others,.or indecorum 
of any kind, will be noticed, and expose the parties to merited rebuke. 


IV. Relating to other Periods of Time :—1. No singing, loud talking, or unnecessary nvise 
in the passages, or in any part of the building, will be tolerated. No throwing of ink, or other 
careless or filthy habit, will on any account be suffered. Parties offending will be specially re- 
ported to the Committee. 

2. No book, paper, article of dress or of other use, will be allowed, under any pretext, to lie 
about any of the rooms esa gr ; a place being appointed for everything, everything must be 
in its place. For every offence a fine will be enforced, and the article detained until it is paid. 

3. No student is to be absent from the premises without the permission of the curator, or (if in 
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elass hours) of the teacher of the class from which he wishes to be absent; and he is never to be 
out later than half-past nine. : 

4. On Sunday he will be expected to attend twice at his accustomed place of worship, and to 
spend the remainder of the day in quietness and propriety. 

5. Never to enter the depository except on business. 

In order to carry the above regulations into effect the curator is strictly charged by the Com- 
mittee to impound all articles left about, and on no account to return them to the owners without 
payment of the fine; and, further, never to allow any violation of these rules to pass without 
severe rebuke. 

As, however, many offences may be committed where the guilty party cannot be discovered, 
the two senior students (for the time being) will be held responsible for all such misdemeanors. 
If injury be done to any part of the rooms, or unnecessary dirt brought in, it will be their duty to 
find out and report on the offender; in which case he will be soguieel to remove or repair it. 

All fines to be spent in books for the library. - 


The following is the official outline of the Normal School of Young 
Men :— 


I. Persons eligible.—Subject to the general qualifications already enumerated, five classes of 
persons are eligible for admission. ° 

Class A.—Young men desirous of becoming teachers, who wish to be introduced to a school by 
the Committee, and are prepared to remain in the institution twelve months. 

Class B.—Young men desirous of becoming teachers, who wish to be introduced to a school by 
the Committee, but are unable to remain longer than six months. 

Class C.-—Youths and other persons who desire to adopt the profession of a teacher, but wish 
subsequently to be at their own disposal. These are considered as private teachers, and are re- 
quired to pay the fees attached to each class. 

Class D.—Teachers elected to schools, or already conducting them, but desirous of attending, for 
some limited period, any of the classes, with a view to farther improvement. 

Class E.—Missionaries or other persons proceeding abroad, with a view to the promotion of 
education in foreign parts. 


* II. Times of Admission,—Class A.—January and July. 

Class B.—January, April, July, and October. 

Classes C, D, and E.—Monthly, by special correspondence with the Secretary. 

Classes A and B are expected to board in the establishment. Reduced charge, 6s. a week ; the 
whole sum to be paid in advance. 

Class C cannot be admitted to board or lodge. They must also pay in advance the fee required 
on entering each class. 

Classes D and E may be admitted to board by special arrangement, 


III. Mode of Application.—The first step to be taken by the candidate is to write a letter to 
the Secretary, stating briefly his age, state of health, and present employment ; also whether he 
ts married or single, and, if married, what family he has. 4 

Secondly, he should mention, generally, the amount of his attainments, and state the length of 
time he could devote to the work of preparation. 

Thirdly, whether he has had any practice in communicating instruction to children, either in 
day orSunday schools ; whether he has ever been engaged in benevolent efforts for the improve- 
ment of the poor ; and whether he has been in the habit of attending any means of general or 
religious instruction beyond the ordinances of public worship. 

This letter, which should be as brief as circumstances will admit, should be accompanied by 
explicit testimonials from the —— or minister of the church or congregation with which 
the candidate may be connected, and from one or more persons to whom he may be known, as to 
his possession of the qualifications already mentioned as indispensable. 

On receipt of these communications, the Secretary will bripg the application before the Com- 
mittee at their first meeting, and afterwards communicate further with the candidate. 

The sub-Committee appointed to investigate the testimonials of candidates meets at the house 
of the Institution, in the Borough Road, on the first Monday in every month, at 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon 

If the candidate reside in or near London, he should attend the Committee at this time, but not 
unless he has had on some previous day a personal interview with the Secretary. 

Supposing the Committee to be satisfied with the letter and testimonials, the candidate will be 
informed onen he is to present himself for preliminary examination, on the following points :— 

1. As to his Health.—It will be required that persons admitted into the Institution shall be in 
good health, and free from any serious physical defect; and that they shall either have had the 
small-pox or have been vaccinated. 

2. As to the Amount of his Knowledge.—He must read fluently and without unpleasant 
tones ; he must write a fair hand, spell correctly, be well acquainted with the first four rules of 
arithmetic, and have some general acquaintance with geography and history. 

If the result of this examination be on the whole satisfactory, the candidate (having paid the 
amount required) receives a certificate, on delivery of which to the Curator he is presented with a 
copy of the rules of the establishment, and either received into the house or introduced to the 
classes he wishes to attend. If the result be unsatisfactory, a written report to that effect is 
made to the Secretary, who will then communicate with the Committee, and with the candidate 
or his friends 

By these preliminary inquiries and investigations, it is hoped that in the majority of cases 
subsequent disappointment may be prevented ; but as it is impossible to decide, prior to actual 
experiment, whether any person has or has not that peculiar tact in the management and control 
of children, and those powers of arrangement, as applied to numbers, without which no teacher 
ean successfully carry out the combinations of a British school,—every candidate is required to 
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hold himself ready to withdraw from the Institution should he be found thoroughly deficient in 
the art of managing, interesting, and controlling children. 

The Committee do not in any case pledge themselves to furnish candidates with situations ; 
but as hitherto they have been in the habit of receiving applications for teachers from the numer- 
ous friends of education in different parts of the country, they have reason to hope that it 
will generally be in their power to recommend the candidates they may train to parties thus 
applying. 

IV.— Vacations.—Midsummer.—F our weeks from the Friday preceding Midsummer day. 

Christmas.—One week from the Friday preceding Christmas-day, : 

Easter.—From the Thursday ——s Good Friday to the Wednesday in the ensuing week. 

At the Midsummer vacation every student is required to leave the Institution, and to provide 
himself with board and lodging during that period. 


V.—Table of Classes.—Class 1.—Grammar and English Composition :—Students of Six 
Months.—A course of English Grammar, including the chief roots (especially the Anglo-Saxon,) 
and derivatives of the language. Composition.—Forms of letters, notes, &c. Abstracts of re- 
marks and lectures will be looked over, with a view to the correction of errors in orthography or 
composition. 

Students of Twelve Months.—An extended course in the construction of the English language. 
So much of comparative grammar as may be understood by those assumed to know only one lan- 
guage. Composition.—A systematic course. Essays on some branches of teaching. 


Class Il.—Elocution : Readings in Prose and Poetry :—In this class the pieces read are selec- 
ted from the Third Lesson Book, ani are accompanied by systematic interrogation from the notes. 
The pupils are also required to interrogate one another. 

Class IIIl.—<Arithmetic and Mathematics :—This class includes— 

1. Arithmetic.—Principles from De Morgan. 
2. Geometry.—Books ii. iii. iv. v. vi. of Euclid’s Elements. 
3. Elements of algebra and trigonometry. 


Class IV.—Model Lessons in Natural Philosophy, Natural History, Botany, and Chemis- 
try :—The object of these lessons (which, with the aid of suitable books of reference, are prepared 
by the pupils before breakfast) is twofold ; first, to render them sufficiently acquainted with the 
various subjects treated in the Fourth Lesson Book, to enable them to teach that book intelligently ; 
and, secondly, to exhibit to the tutor the extent of their knowledge, and the degree of ability pos- 
sessed for imparting the same to children. The instruction given in natural philosophy is of a 
popular kind, suited to the acquirements of students, some of whom may be acquainted only with 
the elementary parts of pure mathematics. 


Class V.—Art of Teaching.—This class, at which all the teachers in training (both male and 
female) are required to attend, is held in the lecture-room of the institution. 

The time is occupiedin criticism on the gallery lesson of the day, in a conversational lecture 
on some topic connected with the principles or practice of teaching, and in the examination of 
written notes. ‘ 

The course consists of 60 lectures, and is completed in 12 weeks. 


Class VI.—Practical Simultaneous Lessons.—This class (at which all attend) is conducted in 
the gallery class-rooms, where the teachers in turn are required to give collective lessons ; after 
which, the criticisms of the teachers who have been spectators are required to be given in the lee- 
ture-room. The tutor then comments on various defects and merits in the lessons. 


Class VII.—Bible Lesson —This class is conducted in the model school, each teacher being re- 
quired to instruct and question a draft of 10 or 12 children, on a given subject, under the inspee- 
tion of the tutor and the superintendent of the school. 


Class VIII.—School of Design.—This class is separated into two divisions, upper and lower. 

Jn the upper, drawing is taught, in the following order :— 
1. Maps and charts. 
2. Machinery 
3. Architecture with and without models. 
4. Figures and landscapes 

In the lower division, writing is taught, and then simple geometrical figures, and outlines of 
maps. 

Class IX.—Geography and History.—Geography.—Geography of the chief countries of the 
globe, including their main natural features, towns, manufactures, government, population, and 
social condition. Connexion between the political and physical geography of countries. Lead- 
ing features of mathematical geography. 

Histor y.—General history, ancient and modern. 

Class X.—-Arithmetic (Lower Class). 

Arithmetic.—Written and mental. 

Geometry.—A course of practical geometry. The first book of Euclid’s Elements. 

Mensuration.—An elementary course. 


Class XI.—Elements of Physics.—This class is simply intended to furnish the required infor- 
mation for the ordinary teaching of the Fourth Lesson Book. 


Class XII.— Vocal Music.—This class is maintained by a separate voluntary subscription, and 


attendance is optional on the part of the students. The methods and books both of Mr. Hickson 
and Hullah are adopted. 


Re Fer books required for each class, which are few and inexpensive, must be purchased by 
the student. 


VI.—Ezaminations.— Weekly Examinations. —Every candidate will undergo a strict exa- 
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mixation as to the amount of work performed during each week: he is required to record in a 
journal his labors and progress ; and it is then ascertained, by a series of questions, whether that 
which he supposes himself to have acquired be thoroughly understood and digested. He is also 
examined as to the mode in which he would communicate to others the knowledge he has gained. 


Half-Yearly Examinations :— 


Examiners.— Professor Coll. 
Professor —Coll. 


Certificates of proficiency will be granted at the discretion of the examiners. 


Any schoolmaster who has been instructed by the Society, or who may be engaged in conducting 
any school in connexion with it, may (by previous notice to the Secretary) offer himself for exam- 
ination, in order to obtain a certificate of proficiency. 

The lower class examination will embrace— 

Reading ; writing; arithmetic (written and mental! ;) grammar; geography; English history ; 
knowledge of the Scriptures; elements of geometry, drawing, and music; and the art of teaching. 

The higher class (in addition) practical geometry ; mensuration; the elements of algebra and 
trigonometry ; natural philosophy ; an extended course of mathematical aud physical geography ; 
construction of maps; and drawing, as applied to mechanics and architecture. 

As the object of the Society is to prepare teachers, and not merely to improve students, the 
books used as text-books are, as far as practicable, those used in the schools, and the examinations 
will be conducted with special reference to the ultimate object in view, viz., effective teaching. 


The male department is, in effect, subdivided into distinct sections, 
placed respectively under the principal of the normal school, making the 
preliminary examinations, conducting the studies of the senior class, and 
giving three-fifths of the lectures to the whole in “‘ pedagogy,” or the art of 
teaching and governing in a school ; under the vice-principal of the normal 
school, conducting the studies of the junior class as well as those of the 
morning classes of the female students, and likewise conveying the other 
two-fifths of the instruction in “ pedagogy ;”? and under the superintendent 
of the model school, who has the entire disposal of that section, and the 
arrangement of the students’ exercises in it. The junior class consists, in 
the main, of those whose stay in the institution has not exceeded three 
months ; the senior class, of those whose stay has exceeded that term. 

Amongst those admitted as students, very great variety obtains in re- 
spect to attainments and capacity. Hence classification, at first, is almost 
impracticable. This, added to the difficulty occasioned by the entrance of 
new students at every period of the quarter, creates no little embarrass- 
ment in the management of the junior class, especially when the numbers 
are so large. Almost every one, on his entrance, is totally ignorant of some 
one or more of the branches of study pursued; hence it becomes neces- 
sary to adopt, to a great extent, the tedious and distracting plan of indi- 
vidual instruction. Very few of them can read well, that is, with intelli- 
gence and correctness of pronunication, while the monotonous tones of 
some, and the almost inveterate provincialisms of others, require much 
time and attention to correct. Besides, unhappily, many of those whose 
general acquirements are of a fair average character, have comparatively 
neglected orthography and reading, and consequently very much of their 
time during their stay in the class is necessarily devoted to these elemen- 
tary studies. Some again, have made apparently fair progress in arith- 
metic, grammar, &c., previous to admission ; but though able to perform 
the operations in one science, and give definitions or parse sentences in the 
other, it is found, on examination, that their knowledge is merely by rote, 
and that the principles in both cases are not at all understood: they know 
that the thing is so and so, but they cannot tell why. Again, some who 
are, to some extent acquainted with principles, are quite unable to com- 
municate their information to others, especially to children, and their 
efforts rather resemble awkward attempts at lecturing than intelligent 
teaching. All the time that can be spared from learning and practising 
the art of teaching has to be employed by this junior class in a vigorous 
effort to repair the deficiencies of their own elementary education. For 
this purpose they form a very interesting school of primary instruction 
under the Vice-Principal. 
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The following is the course of study of the junior class during the 
quarter ended 31st March, 1847, as described by its tutor, Mr. Saun- 
ders :— 

Grammar.—The parts of Speech, and the Exercises upon them in Allen and Cornwell’s 
Grammar, using also the Latin Roots there given; and the first part of Cornwell’s Young 
Composer. 

Stagvaphy Genel principles, Mathematical and Physical—Varieties of the Human Race 
—General features and divisions of Europe—Physical Geography of England—Text-book : Corn- 
well’s Geography. ‘ : ve ‘ 

Natura! History.—The great divisions of the Animal Kingdom—Radiata in detail—'T’ext-book : 
Mrs. Lee’s Introduction to Natural History, and Cuvier. 

Writing.—Improvement of the style in four hands. . 

Arithmetic.—Principles and practice from Notation to Compound Proportion inclusive—and 
Square and Cube Roots.—Text-books : Crossley’s Calculator and Thompson’s Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic (Mental)—All the Rules in Crossley’s Intellectual Calculator. 

Linear Drawing.—Geometrical Figures in Dyce’s Designs, and in Franceur’s Linear 
Drawing. 

History.—Roman and Saxon England in Outline—Norman period with the Feudal System 
and the Crusades in detail—Text-books : Pinnock’s Goldsmith, revised by Dr. Taylor, and Ma- 
cintosh’s History of England. 

Natural Philosophy.—General Divisions—Properties of Matter and Laws of Motion—Text- 
books : Peschell’s Physics and Moseley’s Illustrations. 

Mensuration and Geometry.—Plane Figures—Text-books : Pasley’s Practical Geometry, and 
Elliot’s Geometry and Mensuration. 

Elocution.—A series of 24 lessons in prose and poetry—Text-books : the Society’s Lesson 
Books, and Allen’s English Poetry. 

Scripture —Geography and History of Canaan from the call of Abraham to the present time— 
Text-book : Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures. 

Various other works are used as sources of illustration, and the students are referred to them 
for further information, in their future hours of leisure. 


The junior class is assembled on five evenings in the week, for two 
hours and a half, from 6 to half-past 8 o’clock, and on the morning of Sa- 
turday for four hours, from: 9 to 1 p.m. The evening of Monday is occu- 
pied by devoting one hour to English Grammar, one hour to Geography, 
and half an hour to the elements of Physics. The lessons having been 
previously prepared during the period allotted to study in the morning, one 
of the students is selected by the tutor to examine the class in the lesson 
on grammar appointed for the evening. His questions are addressed to the 
members of the class individually, and on the failure of any one to reply 
to the question proposed, it is put to another, and another. This is required 
to be done with as much rapidity and precision ag possible, and should 
every one in the class fail to reply satisfactorily, the interrogator must then 
explain the subject to them, and examine them again. ‘“ The exercises on 
the different rules of grammar, as corrected by themselves, are read from 
their exercise books, every exercise being written before a lesson is consid- 
ered as past, and a record of it is then made in their journals. During the 
wholg of this time the tutor is with them, occasionally asking questions on 
the lesson under consideration, pointing out to the class the errors of the 
questioner and their own. At the close of each lesson the students are 
required to mention anything which to them may seem objectionable in 
the manner in which the questions are put, or in errors of pronunciation, or 
any other which they may have observed; and yet further to show how 
they would have proceeded under the same circumstances. This plan of 
friendly but searching criticism is carried on with every lesson superin- 
tended by one of the students. The geographical lesson is given by oue of 
the students, previously appointed, much in the same manner as the sim- 
ultaneous or gallery lessons are given in the model school—that is, he 
furnishes them with information on the particular country or countries 
beyond what they may already possess; having ascertained the latter by 
questions at the commencement of the lesson. About half an hour is 
occupied in this manner, and then another half hour by another of the 
students in interrogation on the same subject; thus it is speedily ascer- 
tained if the information has been received by them, and also whether 
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their notions are clear and distinct. In physics the same course is pursued, 
and, when requisite and practicable, experiments are introduced, drawings 
and diagrams used, and objects exhibited.” 

The evening of Tuesday is occupied for the first hour in writing in copy- 
books, each copy being submitted to the tutor; the errors are pointed out, 
and a line written by him with special reference to thos¢ errors; the stu- 
dent is thus furnished with a copy precisely adapted to his wants. The 
next hour is devoted to drawing. In this, as in writing, the measure of 
suecess depends mainly on individual practice, and therefore the teaching 
is individual rather than simultaneous. Very few have practiced even 
drawing from copies before they came to the institution. Those who have, 
possess the facility of hand and eye which the preliminary exercises in this 
class are chiefly designed to convey. But the greater number require very 
careful introduction to the first notions and habits of representing forms on 
a plane surface, or even of drawing straight lines, and measuring them 
into relative lengths, without which they are quite unprepared to use the 
models which are introduced in the senior drawing classes. They make 
these first sketches in charcoal, so as to admit of correction, chiefly from 
simple geometrical figures in the published books of the Government 
School of Design, or from enlarged copies of those contained in Franceur’s 
‘Linear Drawing,” prepared for the schools of France, organized on the 
Lancasterian system. This hour is the only one in the week devoted to 
drawing by those who are under the instruction of Mr. Saunders; but it 
suffices to give a habit of using the eye and the crayon. Mental Arithme- 
tic occupies the next half hour ; and as mental calculations depend so 
much on the ability to combine numbers rapidly and to detect their rela- 
tions, much of the time devoted to them is occupied by tables and analyses 
of numbers, forming a firm basis on which to build up rapid and correct 
calculations. 

On Wednesday evening the first hour and the last half hour are occupied 
in the same manner as on Monday, but the hour from 7 to 8 is devoted to 
the History of England ; the lesson being treated precisely in the same 
manner as the geography. 

On Thursday evening the first hour is devoted to Elocution. The mem- 
bers of the class standing ina circle in the School of Design, the tutor 
reads about a page in the style and spirit which he wishes should charac- 
terize their reading. The students then read in turn: at the close of the 
reading of each, observations on the excellences or defects of the reader 
are elicited from his companions ; the teacher makes his own remarks on 
these observations and on the reading itself; and the pupil who sits next 
in rotation resumes the text. The next hour is-devoted to Practical Geo- 
metry, for their exercises in which the students occupy seats at the desks 
in the School of Design, and each is furnished with a slate, compasses, 
triangle, and ruler. The problem to be executed is then distinctly enun-~ 
ciated by the tutor ; the first step in its performance is explained and exhi- 
bited on a large black board, each copying it on his slate by means of 
instruments ; the second step is then explained and illustrated in like man- 
ner. When completed, the question occurs, ‘What have you done? And 
if the answer does not agree with the conditions of the problem, the dis- 
crepancy is pointed out and corrected. If the performance is correct and 
the reply satisfactory, the figure described is obliterated from the board and 
the slates, and the problem has to be executed again without any direction 
whatever. If this can be done, the next is proceeded with, and soon. As 
most of the students on entering are altogether ignorant of geometry, no 
very great amount of progress can be made : but a good foundation may be 
laid for future improvement. The text-book used is one well ‘adapted to 
49 
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the age of the students, combined with their want of early practice. It is 
Pasley’s ‘‘ Complete Course of Practical Geometry and Plan Drawing.” 
It is employed to illustrate their practice in drawing from copies of geo- 
metrical figures, and simple problems in mensuration are pertinently intro- 
duced. The remaining half hour of Thursday evening is devoted to writ- 
ten arithmetic, or, in the conventional phrase of the schools, to “slate 
arithmetic.” It is applied to the development of principles, or the appli- 
cation of them to practice, as may be required. Ineither case the students 
themselves are called upon to explain to their fellows the lesson received 
from the tutor, and to exhibit illustrations of it on the black board. 

The first hour of Friday, as of Tuesday, evening, is devoted to Writing. 
The second hour to Elocution or Reading, in like manner as the first hour 
of the preceding evening: and the concluding half hour is employed in a 
lesson in Physics, as on Monday and Wednesday. 

On Saturday morning the first hour is devoted to Modern History and 
Geography ; the second to examinations in Arithmetic, especially in prin- 
ciples; the third to examinations in Grammar and Etymology, particularly 
Greek and Latin roots ; and the fourth to Scripture Geography and History ; 
all of them conducted in the same manner as the lessons already described. 

‘Tt should be observed that one of the lessons for each evening is given 
by the tutor as a model for imitation by the students, all the subjects being 
taken by him in turn, and attention particularly directed to the points of 
failure on the part of the students, and the errors into which they are most 
likely to fall. It might perhaps be supposed that, from remarks being 
freely made on each other’s performances, some exhibitions of ill-feeling 
might be produced, but I believe myself fully justified in saying that no 
one instance of the kind has occurred. One advantage gained by these 
friendly criticisms is, that in very many instances the fault which passes 
unnoticed when committed by the student himself is apparent to him in 
another ; and hence his correction is applied to his companion and himself 
at the same time. 

“The number of exercises which they are required to write gives them 
much practice in orthography ; but besides this, an hour of one morning 
in each week is devoted exclusively to writing from dictation; the exer- 
cises being examined afterwards by two students appointed to that office by 
the tutor, who also afterwards examines them again himself. In addition 
to this, each one in the class is required to write a letter once a week to 
the tutor, the writer being allowed to select his own subject : this exercise 
is of great service, as displaying the mental peculiarities of the writer, and 
affording a medium of private and confidential communication. In the 
examination of these letters attention is devoted to the most minute points, 
such as the mode of address, manner of folding, &c. 

The members of this junior class also attend, with those of the senior 
class, the course of 60 lectures on teaching, &c., delivered by the Principal 
and Vice-Principal of the normal school; making rough notes while the 
lecture is being given, and writing out afterwards a fair abstract of it in a 
book furnished to them for that purpose ; these abstracts also are examined 
and corrected by the tutor. During four hours and a half (from 9 till 12, 
and from 2 till half-past 3) of every day, the students are engaged in 
teaching classes of boys in the model school “ under the close observation 
of the tutors, one of whom is always present, for the purpose of noticing 
and pointing out to them their defects, and the mode of supplying them; 
thus the lessons learned in the normal school are carried into practice in 
the model school, and the application of theory to practice conducted under 
strict supervision.”’ Such is the course contemplated ; but there appeared 
to me to be great room for improvement in the practical employment of 
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this valuable portion of time; improvement connected with an economy 
of opportunities in other departments of the training in this institution, in 
describing which it will be convenient again to revert to the labors of the 
model school. 

During the past year an additional Bible class to the one mentioned in 
the Time Table has been established at the request of the students, the 
time of meeting being from 9 to 10 on the Sunday morning, and though 
their being present is perfectly voluntary, almost every one of them has 
been regular and constant in attendance; and the anxiety of many who 
have left the institution to have copies of the notes of the subjects taken 
up in the class, since their removal, affords an evidence of the value they 
set on the instruction communicated. 

At the close of the first three months of their stay, the members of this 
class are put through another general examination by the Vice-Principal, 
in the presence of the Committee ; and from among them the numbers in 
the upper class are then filled up, so as to leave behind only the few who 
are yet unprepared to proceed with the rest to any profitable result. 


Upper Class in Normal School. 

‘“‘ The upper class,” states the Principal of the normal school, “ consists 
of students of not less than three months’ standing. Their attention has 
been directed to the following subjects:—the English Language, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, and Natural History. These studies have 
been pursued with me from 6 till half-past 8 during three evenings in the 
week.* The course, as to method, has been uniform, the instruction 
having been given in the form of conversational lectures, based, as far as 
possible, upon the lesson-books of the Society as text-books. As much 
information has been thus afforded as the students have been supposed to 
be able to master by study in the early morning of the following day, either 
privately or in class ; and the consciousness that the next time the subject 
should be taken up it would be commenced by a searching interrogation as 
to what is known of the last given lesson, has acted as a sufficient stimulus 
to persevering industry. 

* The English Language——This has been treated under three distinct 
heads. First, that which is ordinarily called Grammar, viz., the distine- 
tions in the nature of words, the inflectional changes they undergo, their 
relations to each other, and the influence they exert in consequence of those 
relations. In short, syntax and etymology, exclusive of derivation. The 
aim has been never to give any term, definition, or rule, except as the rep- 
resentative of an idea,—to supply the notion before the words that express 
it. The general principles of language have been given, too, as far as they 
could be understood by those not having the power of comparison from the 
want of acquaintance with two languages. Thus the universal. fact has 
been taught, that languages have a tendency to get rid of their inflectional 
forms, and to express their relations by particles and position ; and hence 
has the reason been shown why the rules of position are so much more 
important in a language in its recent than in itsearlier condition. English 
and Anglo-Saxon have, perhaps, been instanced. 

“The second direct study of English has been the Formation and Deri- 
vation of Words. These have been taught from lists of Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek primitives found in the grammar. Etymologies have 
been explained, too, incidentally in connexion with the reading, and the 
various scientific terms from time to time occurring. In this study extreme 
accuracy has been insisted on, as it has been felt that persons not unfre- 











* Two whole evenings in each week are devoted to Drawing and Music, under the teacher of 
those branches. 
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quently render themselves ridiculous, by dabbling in a foreign language 
with which they have not a correct acquaintance as far as it goes. 

“Composition is the third means that has been employed for teaching 
the English language. It has been felt to be important that a teacher 
should be able to express his thoughts in suitable language and in a proper 
order. In the exercises, importance has been attached to neatness of wri- 
ting and unaffectedness of style. Considerable advantages have attended 
thisemployment. It has been so pursued as to form a new study of Eng- 
lish, showing the structure of the language and not of the words, logical 
and not grammatical relations. Truer, because more extensive views of 
the nature of their mother-tongue have thus been obtained, than could 
have been secured had the same time been devoted to the mere study of 
grammar. [ regret to say that in a few instances, too (especially in the 
teachers selected by local committees), it has not been without its advan- 
tages even in regard to orthography. 

‘We have not yet found time for a systematic course on English Liter- 
ature. It has not, however, been entirely neglected, but has been taken up 
incidentally in connexion with the composition. For as the exercises found 
in the text-book are for the most part selections from our best classic 
authors, fitting opportunities have been afforded, as each came under obser- 
vation, for giving a slight biographical notice, the characteristics of his 
style, his principal works, and the recommendation of those deemed most 
valuable. 

“ Geography.—A good deal of attention has been given to geography. 
It is attempted to make this an inductive study ; certain conditions are 
given, from which certain consequences are to be inferred. Thus the stu- 
dents are expected to discover that the currents of the rivers of Eastern 
Europe are slow, and of Western Europe rapid; after having been told 
that the former have their rise at a slight elevation and have a lengthened 
course, and the latter originate in the high land of Central Europe, at no 
great distance from the sea. Political and social geography are thus 
shown to be in a great degree dependent on physical geography ; the reason 
is seen why one nation is agricultural and another commercial; why a 
certain manufacture should be carried on in a particular locality in prefer- 
ence to.every other; and why an alteration in the mode of manufacture 
should involve a change in its seat. Thus that Holland is agricultural 
and England manufacturing; that our cotton manufacture is carried on in 
South Lancashire and the edges of the neighboring counties, and not in 
Lincolnshire ; that our manufactures generally are travelling north and 
west; and that iron, which was once largely manufactured in Kent and 
Sussex, is now only smelted on the great coalfields, are not merely so many 
facts, but highly interesting facts; interesting, because regarded as effects, 
the causes of which are perceived, and have probably been discovered, by 
the student himself. 

“The Etymology of geogrophical names forms an important feature in 
this branch of knowledge. The name of a place often tells its condition 
or history; and the explanation of the same by calling into exercise the 
power of association, increases the probability of its being remembered. 
Thus the name Buenos Ayres, still shows the salubrity of the air of that 
town ; Sierra, the Spanish name for a range of hills, the saw-like appear- 
ance which it presents; New York tells us that it was once a colony of 
England, and those who know that it was first called New Amsterdam, 
know, too, that it was founded by the Dutch ; Virginia, shows that it was 
colonized in the reign of our virgin queen, Elizabeth ; Carolina, during 
that of Charles (Carolus). The term fell, applied to mountains in the 
north of England, the south of Scotland, and in the islands of the north 
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and west, shows that these parts of the country were occupied by some 
tribe or tribes of Scandinavian origin ; while ben or pen found in the most 
mountainous regions, confirms the facts of history, that these high grounds 
were unconquered by the northern invaders, and continued in the possession 
of the original Celtic inhabitants. In thus finding out the cause of the 
fact, and the cause of the name, the reason has been exercised and the 
study rendered highly philosophical; and a science which has often been 
thought to consist only of lists of hard unmeaning words, has been made 
attractive in a more than usual degree. 

“* History.—This study has been almost exclusively confined to the few 
great prominent events which haye distinguished the history of any coun- 
try. These have been a good deal amplified—traced to their causes, and 
pursued to their consequences. Shortness of time necessitates such a 
method. But irrespective of this, it is considered the best for a first course ; 
for, as these salient events are only the visible development of principles, 
an acquaintance with these affords a key, as it were, to most of the subor- 
dinate intermediate occurrences. The events of English history receive 
by far the most attention, as do also those nearer our own times. compared 
with the more remote. In considering the events of other countries, con- 
stant reference is made to what was going on at the same time in Eng- 
land. It is thus frequently seen, that the same principle is developing itself 
at different places at the same time: e. g. the struggle between ecclesiasti- 
cal and kingly power in France and Germany, at the time of our Henry II. 
and his Archbishop Becket. 

“ Mathematics.—A full and systematic explanation of the principles of 
Arithmetic has formed a part of this study, and has been productive of 
great advantage to the teachers. Some who have entered the institution 
as good mathematicians, have been found to be unable to give a reason for 
the mode of performing the elementary parts of arithmetic. An acquaint- 
ance with rules by no means includes a knowledge of principles; but he 
who understands principles can make rules for himself. A strong interest 
has been excited, as the principles involved in the most ordinary opera- 
tions have been evolved, and the effect of this has shown itself remarkably 
in the different manner of teaching a class of boys in the model school ° 
before and after such explanation ; dulness on the part of the teacher has 
been succeeded by spirit, and lassitude on that of the boys by the most 
lively attention. 

‘“* Demonstrative Geometry has been pursued, but for the most part by 
each student independently, such being, in my opinion, the only way in 
which the advantages attendant on its pursuit are to be realized in the 
highest degree. The acquirements have, consequently, been very various, 
from only a few propositions to several books, according to ability and pre- 
vious attainments. In all cases, however, though not equally, the great 
object has been secured—mental drilling. 

“Only the elements of Algebra and Trigonometry have been taught, and 
these not systematically. The first has been introduced in connexion with 
the explanation of the principles of arithmetic, the algebraic formule being 
given as the representatives of general truths. Trigonometry has been 
required for the explanation of certain facts of natural philosophy, espe- 
cially those of astronomy, and has been then introduced. 

“ Natural Philosophy.—It has been attempted to teach this branch of 
knowledge so as to combine the popular with the scientific. It has been 
made popular by drawing the illustrations from those phenomena which are 
every day before our eyes; and, fortunately, the great truths of physics are 
almost always capable of such illustration. But the merely popular has 
been avoided, by directing attention, not only to results, but to the methods 
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by which such results have been obtained. There are some truths, of 
course, only to be demonstrated by the higher mathematics. These are 
quite beyond our reach, and are either entirely omitted or explained by the 
nearest analogical approximation. But in numerons instances, perhaps 
most, the principle of a method admits of illustration by means of very 
elementary mathematical knowledge. Thus the students learn, not only 
that the sun and planets are at such a distance, but the manner in which 
such results are obtained is given, and shown to involve only the same 
principles as are employed in the simplest land surveying. 

‘“‘ Natural History.—Up to the present time only zoology has been con- 
sidered. Subsequent to the lectures on this subject, visits have been made, 
with great advantage, to the Regent’s Park Zoological Gardens and the 
rooms of the British Museum containing the specimens of natural history. 

“In the case of the few students who remain with us more than six 
months, the afternoons of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from 2 to half- 
past 3, are devoted to the further study of mathematics, origina! composi- 
tion, and Latin. As regards the latter subject, the progress made is small 
indeed. It amounts to little more than removing some of the initiatory 
difficulties attendant on the study of a new language, and showing the 
student how he may hereafter pursue it with the best prospect of success. 
Yet slight as is the amount of knowledge obtained, it has not been without 
its value as affording a glimpse into the nature of language in general, 
which is not to be obtained by the individual who has no acquaintance 
with any but his own.” 

Drawing and Music—Two whole evenings in every week, those of 
Monday and Wednesday, are devoted by the senior class to drawing; and 
three-quarters of an hour is given at the close of every day to singing 
The course adopted in the scheme of drawing lessons is, in the first instance, 
to convey to the students, in a series of familiar explanations, such princi- 
ples of perspective as may be sufficient to enable them to delineate cor- 
rectly simple lines in various positions. This is done on the black board 
with chalk ; and when the class has evinced a degree of proficiency in such 
exercises, our next step is to introduce solid forms, involving a further ac- 
quaintance with principles which are then progressively laid down. As 
soon as practicable, the mere outlines on board are superseded by the use 
of paper, which is continued to the end of the course. The models in use 
in the classes are the series published under the sanction of the Committee 
of Council on Education ; and we have also, as time and the skill of the 
student would permit, introduced many simple objects for exercise, such as 
articles of furniture. 

The time devoted to vocal music is necessarily limited; and the lessons 
are given at the close of the day, to prevent interference with any of the 
more important studies. The elementary lessons are based on Wilhem’s 
system, as improved by Mr. Hullah ; but one lesson in each week is devo- 
ted to the practice of simple school-pieces, published in ‘‘ The Singing Mas- 
ter” of Mr. W. E. Hickson, which is found to be of considerable use in 
creating an air of cheerfulness, and relieving the more serious exercises, 


Art of Teaching and Governing in a School. 

The theory of teaching and governing, is given in aseries of lectures on 
pedagogy, which are delivered every day in the theatre of the institution, 
the course running through three months. Of these lectures the students 
are required to make abstracts. Among these, is a series on mental phi- 
losophy ; it being deemed of importance, that those who have to influence 
mind, through the agency of mind, should know something of its opera- 
tions. Through these lectures the science of education is generally under- 
stood, 
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But education is an art as well as ascience, and as in every other art, per- 
fection is to be obtained only by practice. This practice is se ured by the 
attendance of all the students in the model school for four hours and a half du- 
ring each day. They pass, step by step, through all the parts of the school, 
commencing with the lowest draft of boys, and ending with the charge of the 
whole. During this time, they are always under observation ; and when 
any one manifests a want of skill in teaching or government, he is requested 
to leave the draft, his error is privately pointed out to him, and such di- 
rections are given as are considered proper to obviate it. Should the error 
be of a kind likely to characterize more than the individual, it is noted 
down and made the subject of observation to all the students when together 
in the theatre. 

The second method of improving the practice is, to assemble all the stu- 
dents in one of the gallery class-rooms, and then to require one of them, 
who has been previously appointed and furnished with a subject, to give a 
collective lesson to about a hundred boys. Every one is then engaged in 
noting down what he considers the defects or merits of the lesson, embra- 
cing points of grammar, manner, knowledge, government, &c. At the 
conclusion of the lesson, all the teachers adjourn to the theatre of the in- 
stitution, and in turns give their opinions of the lesson. When all have 
finished, observations are made by myself, first on the criticisms of the ob- 
servers and then on the general points of excellence or defect which have 
characterized the lesson. 

The third mode of improving the practice is by means of lessons given 
by the students in turn to all the rest. The chief difference between this 
method and the last is, that errors are checked as they arise. There is no 
noting down deficiencies ; but as soon as one is observed, the teacher is 
stopped,the defect pointed out, and he is at once required to rectify it. 
Before boys, this method would be obviously improper, as the moral influ- 
ence of the teachers would be destroyed by it. But, among themselves, 
it is found to work very amicably. Indeed, it has been gratifying to me to 
witness the good temper with which the criticisms have been all but uni- 
versally given and received. On the entrance of some students, the ob- 
servations have been rather intended to show the acuteness of the speaker 
than to benefit the teacher who has given the lesson. But this has soon 
righted itself, and almost always without the necessity of intervention on 
my part. 

The following is a list of the Conversational Readings to the whole of 
the students on the art of teaching and governing in a school, which form 
the quarter’s course ; five being delivered on five several days in each of 
twelve weeks, three by the Principal, and two by the Vice-principal. The 
first 36 form the course given by the Principal, and the remaining 24, that 
by the Vice-principal. At the commencement of each quarter these courses 
are begun again. 

1. On the objects which a teacher should have in view in adopting his profession. 

2. On the circumstances which make a teacher happy in a school. 

- On some of theessential moral qualifications of a teacher. 
- On the essential intellectual qualifications of a teacher. 
On the establishment of authority. 

On gaining ascendency over the minds of children. 

On combination and arrangement. 

On routines of instruction and formation of plans. 

On the monitorial system—its use and abuse. 

On the selection of monitors, 

- On the training of monitors, 

. On the collective or simultaneous system. 

On the art of teaching the elements of reading to very young children. 
Iilustrations of the mode of using the First Lesson Book. 
On various methods of teaching spelling. 


. On the mode of using the Second Lesson Book. 
. On object-lessons for young children. 
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\ e interrogative system, with illustrations. 

is. On pone awe generally, with illustrations from the Third Lesson Book. 

20. On synthetical teaching ; illustrations from the Third Lesson Book. 

21. On the art of reading with animation and expression. ieee: 

22. On Scripture questioning, generally ; on Scripture geography, and methods of teaching it. 

23. On teaching writing. 

21. On the use and nature of numbers. 

25. On teaching arithmetic. 

26. On the mode of using the Fourth Lesson Book. 

27. On teaching geography. 

23. On teaching grammar. 

29. On teaching drawing. 

30. On teaching vocal music. : 

31. On the philosophy of the human mind as applicable to education. 

32. On attention and memory 

33. On association. 

34. On conception. 

35. On imagination. 

36. On the principal writers on education. 

37. On rewards and punishments. 

38. On emulation. 

39. On common errors relating to punishments, and on corporeal punishments. 

40. On moral and religious influence generally. 

41. On the promotion of a love of truth, honesty, benevolence, and other virtues, among children. 

42. On cleanliness and neatness, kindness to animals, and gentleness. 

43. On promoting obedience to parents, respectful demeanor to elders, and general submission to 
authority. 

44. On the private studies of a teacher. 

45. On the course to be pursued in organizing a new school. 

46. On keeping the various registers of attendance and progress. 

47. On the ventilation of school-rooms and dwellings. 

48. On school furniture generally. 

49. On some of the circumstances which affect the condition of the laboring classes. 

50. On the elements of political economy. 

51. On machinery and its results. 

52. On cottage economy and savings’ banks. 

53. On the duties of the teacher to the parents of the children, and to the Committee. 

54, On the formation of museums and collections of apparatus, and the management of school 
libraries. : 

55. On keeping up a connexion with old scholars. 

56. On the order in which a teacher should attempt to accomplish the various objects he has in 
view. 

57. On school examinations generally. 

58. On raising and filling a school, and on the circumstances which make a school popular. 

59. On the various ways in which a teacher may co-operate with other benevolent efforts, such 
as temperance societies and Sabbath schools. 

60. Brief summary of the teacher’s duties in school, out of school, and in relation to the chil- 
dren, their parents, the Committee, ard to society at large. 


The 4¢ hours devoted to daily practice by the students in the moni- 
torial labors of the model school, with an occasional gallery lesson, has 
already been described ; and several times a week the Principal casts a 
careful glance around their drafts, and makes notes of the defects observa- 
ble in them, to form the subject of observations in the conversational lee- 
ture of theevening. If the students were staying, as they ought to stay, 
for two years, instead of six months, this amount of time spent in the 
model school would be in excess; and the actual amount of valuable time 
devoted to its labors, is a sacrifice which challenges a vigilant superin- 
tendence and an amount of ambulatory instruction which shall turn it to 
the best account. The practice in gallery teaching is necessarily unfre- 
quent, where there are only three classes placed under it every morning ; 
but over this, also, the same eye is extended at like intervals: and every 
afternoon, at half-past three o’clock, occurs the gallery lesson, by a student 
teacher, in the presence of the Principal or the Vice-principal and the whole 
body of the students, expressly to form the subject of mutual criticism, 
and of a final critique by Mr. Cornwell, on adjourning tothe theatre at 4. In 
the theatre, after taking the criticisms of the students on the lesson just de- 
livered, which seem generally to be limited to the superficial defects of 
grammar, pronunciation, or want of order in the gallery, the Principal or 
Vice-principal makes a far more searching exposure of its essential defects, 
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which are carefully analyzed; and concludes by throwing in the remarks 
required by his miscellaneous notes on the class and gallery teaching of 
the day. He then proceeds with the conversational lecture for the day, 
into each of which the student’s limited period of residence compels him 
to throw a large amount of instruction, so tersely expressed, and yet so con- 
densed, as to require all the earnestness of the young men at once to seize and 
assimilate it. No one, however, can be present at one of these conversa- 
tional lectures without being struck by the weightiness of the matter which it 
contains, and the aphoristic vigor with which it is endeavored, not merely 
to lay it before, but to engrave it into the minds of the hearers. 

The tenor of the course may be gathered from the results contemplated 
in the following set of queries, drawn up by the Principal, and contained 
in the Society’s ‘‘ Manual :” 


Questions to test a School. 


The following questions have been drawn up for the use alike of Com- 
mittees and teachers. They indicate the points to which a teacher should 
direct his attention, and the course a Committee should take in order to 
ascertain the condition of a school. The questions are supposed to be put 


to the teacher: 
Reading: 

Do you define and limit the portion to be read? Is the portion assigned of such moderate 
length as to allow of its being read three or four times ? 

Do your monitors question readily on the lessons that have been read ? 

Have you the specimens, models, or diagrams, that are necessary to illustrate such lesson ? 

Do you rest satisfied if one boy is reading in the draft, or do you see that every child is attentive 
while one is reading? Do you also forbid the monitors approaching the boy who is reading, and 
require him always to stand where he has a view of the whole draft ? 

Do you pay attention to the style of reading, particularly with the elder boys ? 

Do you correct a bad style by having very familiar sentences read ? 

By requiring the boys to tell you something, to write it down, and then to read it from their 
own writing 7 

Do you teach the meanings of words in connexion with the reading, as found in sentences, 
rather than with the spelling in which the arrangements must be arbitrary ? 

Do you point out on the map all the places occurring in the lesson read ? 

Do the boys exhibit seriousness of manner while reading the Bible? 

Spelling : 

Do you sometimes teach and test spelling by the dictation of sentences to be written ? 

Do the elder boys sometimes copy pieces of poetry and the exercises in grammar, with a view 
to improvement in spelling ? 

Do you have the more difficult words that occur in your collective lessons spelt ? 

Interrogation : 

Do you or your monitors, question on every subject taught ? 

De you occasionally require mutual questioning on the part of the elder boys ? 

Does your questioning include the three different stages? 1. During reading, the explanation 
of such words or allusions as are necessary to understanding the lesson? 2. After the books are 
closed, with a view to impressing the facts of the lesson on the memory? 3. The explanation of 
the etymologies of words and the imparting such incidental information as is naturally associ- 
ated with it? 

Do you avoid indefinite questions, and such as by admitting of only ** Yes!” or “No!” en- 
courage guessing ? 

Writing : 
Are the books kept clean, free from blots, and without the corners being turned down ? * 
Do you furnish the boys with good copies, avoiding those which have improper contractions ? 


Have youa black board on which you write in chalk a copy for the lower boys who are unable 
to write: 


Arithmetic : 

Do you teach arithmetic by the black board? Have you one in each draft ? 

Do you in teaching arithmetic commence with and constantly refer to sensible objects ? 

Are the numbers in your lower classes always those of little value? 

= you invariably insist on every number being read to ascertain whether its value is under- 

stood ° 

Do your monitors question at every step in the process of a sum? e.g. Why do you carry 
only one when you borrow ten? 


Are the terms ard marks explained? e.g. What do £.8.d.mean? Why is the rule calied 
compound subtraction? What are these “marks”? used for ? ; 








* The books may be kept smooth by tying them up between two pieces of board. 
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Do youconnect the book knowledge of the more advanced boys with the objects around them? ¢. g. 
What is the quantity of timber in the trunk of a tree whose height and girth, both at the root and 
part where it branches off, have been measured by themselves? ‘The number of gallons the 
school water-butt will hold? The contents of a field, whose shape and sides they have ascer- 
tained ? 

Grammar : 

Do you ezplainevery definition, rule, &c.. before allowing the boys to commit them to memory? 

Do you make your boys understand that language determines grammar, and not grammar lan- 
guage ? That the rules of grammar are only the recognized usages of language? we 

In explaining the etymologies of words are you extremely careful to give the right quantities 
and terminations of the roots? 

Geography: 

Do you teach the physical features of any district first ? : 

Do you make the boys acqoainted with their own neighborhood and country before attending to 
more distant parts ? 

Have you a map of the neighborhood in the school ? 

In commencing geography do you require the boys to make a map of the play-ground, or some 
well-known part? Do you explain latitude and longitude by a reference to this map ? 

Do you require the boys occasionally to point towards the place under consideration? e.g. 
When Dublin has been pointed out on the map, do you say, Now point to Dublin itself ? 


Drawing: 


Do you commence with chalk drawing on the black board ? 
Are your monitors so proficient as to be able to sketch off any object illustrative of their lesson? 


Collective Teaching : 

Do you abstain from teaching collectively those subjects which depend for their improvement 
on the amount of individual practice, as reading, spelling, &c.? 

Do you test the efficiency of your collective teaching by individual questions ? 

Do you sometimes require the elder boys to make a written abstract of their lesson? Is this 
looked over with a view to the spelling among other things ? 

Do you make use of e’lipses? the number varying inversely as the age of the child? 

Are your collective lessons to the whole school especially devoted to subjects connected with 
manners, morals and religion? Do those to the younger boys relate to the various familiar ob- 
jects, utensils, and operations about them? Are those to the elder boys given systematically ? 
z.¢. Is each lesson part of a system of knowledge ? 

Is your collective teaching especially characterized by simplicity both of language and illustra- 
tion, and by animation? * 

In using numbers do you make them intelligible by referring them to known standards? e. g. 
If you were stating that some trees are near 300 feet high, would you say that they were twice, 
three or four times, as the case may be, as high as some well-known object ? 


Monitors : 


Do you devote an hour aday specially to the training of your monitors ? 

Is it your prime object in this training to give your monitors the art of teaching, and do you 
make the impartation of knowledge subservient to this ? 

Do you train every monitor in the very lessons he has to teach ? 

Is the mass of your school employed in some guict exercise, as writing, while you are engaged 
with the monitors ? 

Have you a good general monitor to whom you can intrust the mass of theschool during your 
training of the monitors ? 

Do you require the same monitor to teach the same lesson that he may be thoroughly competent 
to that lesson ? 

Have you a double set of monitors, that while one set is teaching the other is learning ? 

Do you from time to time, add to your monitor’s class, to act as auxiliaries, in the absence of 
the regular monitors, such boys as you deem likely to be suited to the office ? 

Do you associate with the office of monitor as many pleasing circumstances as you can ? 

Do you pay them? Have they as such the use of the school library? Do you treat them with 
marked consideration ? Do you occasionally accompany them in little excursions, to places in 
your neighborhood distinguished in history, or for beautiful scenery, or to museums, gardens, 
&c. ? 

Do you impress on your monitors that they should correct no mistake till they have ascertained 


that none of the boys in theirdraft can? Do you exemplify this in your own teaching ? 














Discipline: 

Is order the habit of your school ? 

Have you perfect quietness during writing? 

Do you drill your boys occasionally, with a view to securing habits of prompt obedience ? 

Do you have the movements to and from the desks madein an orderly way? Do you generally 
have the tables repeated or sung simultaneously at this time? Do you sometimes have the 
movements made with perfect quietness, as a means of discipline? Are all the exercises con- 
ducted as quietly as is consistent with the full development of the powers of the chiidren ? 

Do you have all those subjects which depend for their improvement upon practice, such as read- 
ing, spelling, &c., taught individually ? 

Is every exercise conducted under observation, that the boys may feel that any inattention or 


disorder is certain of detection ? 











* Many of the points suggested here are as important in connexion with other kinds of teaching as in collec. 
tive; but as the evils of neglecting them would be increased in proportion to the number taught, it has been 
teemed advisable to throw them under this head. 
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Have all the children at all times someting to do, and a motive for doing it? 

Do you abstain from giving a second command till the first has been obeyed ? 

Do you abstain from calling out, except on puite necessary occasions ? 

In stopping or directing the whole school, do you give your commands so lond as to be heard by 
all, and no louder? 

Are you strict, without being severe ? 

If you find the general discipline becoming at all lax, do you have those exercises which are 
most faulty, gene through as you wish them, after the regular school hours ? 


Habits of the School ; 

Is your roorn clean ? 

Do you have it well swept, and dusted every day ? 

Do you see all the school furniture put in its proper place, before you leave the school-room? 

Is your room well ventilated? 

Do the boys exhibit subdued and gentle manners in their intercourse with each other ? 

Are the boys generally clean in their persons and dress ? 

Do you carefully prevent idling about the school, or in or near the gates, &c., or in the play- 
ground ? 

Are your boys orderly and respectful to their superiors ? 

Do you discourage tale-telling, except in reference to very serious faults ? 

Do you keep your drafts of about a uniform size, not less than nine, nor more than twelve? 

Do you take care that boys of the same class are of about the same attainments, and in a col- 
lective lesson of the same mental capacity ? 

Have you the form of the drafts distinctly marked on the floor, by cutting into it, painting it, 
or letting a wire into it? 

Examinations : 

Have you stated periods of examination, in order to the removal of the competent to higher 
classes ? 

Do the children know these periods, that they may work with a view to them ? 

Are the intervals between these periods of such moderate length ina child’s estimation, as to 
influence his exertions ? 

Have the parents any means of knowing when their children are advanced ? 

Have you an evening examination, at least once a year, for the parents and friends of the chil- 
dren ? 

General : 

Do you require every error to be corrected by the boy making it, after it has been corrected by 
another ? 

Is every matter explained before it is committed to memory ? 

Do you keep up your connexion with the old scholars, by occasional meetings, or in any other 
way? Are they allowed the use of the school library ? 

Do your children dove you? Have you a strong sympathy for children, and pleasure in their 
company ? 

yen teaching intellectual? Do the children really understand what they arelearning? Do 
you make every subject taught a means of intellectual development? 

Do your children come to school regularly and in time ? 

Do you give time and attention to subjects according to their relative importance? e.g. Rea- 
ding above every thing, the history and circumstances of your own town or locality in prefer- 
ence to more distant parts ? 

Do you rather aim at giving the boys a good acquaintance with a few subjects, than a very su- 
perficial acquaintance with many ? 

Are your exercises generally characterized by little repeating and much questioning ? 

Do you keep a register of the attendances of the children, and of their school payments ? 

Do you rest satisfied if you obtain an answer to a question from one, or do you repeat and re- 
mode! the question till the matter is understood by ali? Do you impress this maxim upon your 
monitors, that all teaching is for the whole class ? 


Model School. 


The “ Boys’ School ” connected with this establishment probably stands 
unrivalled in England, as a model of order and discipline, and of the col- 
lective instruction of a large number of children on the monitorial system. 
It is composed of 760 boys, from the age of six to twelve or thirteen 
years. The register is always full, and the attendance is regular and 
punctual, (averaging daily 700,) although the children are gathered from 
one of the poorest neighborhoods of the city. The school is not free, (ex- 
cept when there are more than two from the same family,) and yet being 
good, there is no difficulty in collecting in advance the fee of 2d. per week. 
On account of the large number of classes into which the school is divided 
the normal pupils enjoy unrivalled opportunities, both of observation and 
practice of the method of instruction pursued, which are not exclusively 
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monitorial, but a mixed system of the monitorial and simultaneous, in 
which, however, the monitorial is the ground-work of the whole. 


Female Department of the Normal School. 

The mode of obtaining admission, conditions, organization and instruc- 
tion of this department are substantially the same as those in the male depart- 
ment. Theimmediate class instruction and practice are conducted under fe- 
male teachers, while the pupils of this department attend daily in the theatre, 
or lecture hall on the lectures on the art of teaching given to the young men. 
In addition to, or modification of the course pursued by the young men, 
the female Normal pupils are instructed in the art of teaching needle- 
work; in the best method of training girls to household duties; and espe- 
cially in those methods of communicating religious knowledge, which, 
under the blessing of God, are most likely not only to make the young 
acquainted with, and interested in Holy Scripture, but io bring them 
practically under the influence of its sacred truths. 

Mr. Fletcher, in his Report describes a peculiar practice of the Model 
Girls’ School :— 

Nor must I omit from express notice the perfect system of industrial 
instruction in needlework, and the economy of clothing, through which 
the whole school is passed. The outline of it given in the Society’s 
“Manual of the System of Teaching in the Model Girls’ School,” is no 
paper theory, but a simple description of a well-ordered and vigorous set 
of classes, embracing the whole school, for an hour and a half every 
morning. “ When at needlework the childrenare seated at desks, arranged 
in classes, according to their proficiency. The first or lowest class is 
seated further from the platform, and the others, in numerical order, in 
front of it. The number of classes depends on the different kinds of work 
taught in the school, each kind occupying a separate class. The number 
in general use is 11. From the higher classes the best workers are selected 
for monitors ; twoare appointed foreachclass. One instructs for one week, 
whilst the other is at work under the direction of her monitor ; consequently 
each superintends the class and works alternately ; and each monitor contin- 
ues at the same desk until she is appointed monitor to a higher elass. Every 
girl continues to sit at the same desk while she remains in the class. 
There are also two platform monitors, who alternately superintend and 
work one week. But all the monitors of classes, and the girls under their 
care, are under the superintendence of the general monitor. Every Friday 
morning the girls are allowed to bring their own work. 

The children in the higher classes are provided with lap-bags, made of 
brown holland. These are marked 1, 2, 3, &c., for as many as the desk 
contains. The number of the desk is also marked upon them; thus ¢ sig- 
nifies that the bag belongs to the fifth girl in the eighth desk. Before the 
children take their seats, the bags are placed by the platform monitor on 
the class monitor’s desks, and by them given to their girls. The class work 
and all.garments in hand, are collected by the class monitors, and placed 
on the ends of the desks ready for the platform monitor to deliver to the 
mistress. The monitor of each desk is furnished with a pair of scissors, 
thread-paper, needle-case, and a bag large enough to contain all the imple- 
ments that belong to her desk. They are also supplied with a few thimbles 
and needles, for which they are responsible to the platform monitor. The 
children in the lower classes use colored cotton for the class work, as it 
renders the stitches more conspicudus, and consequently facilitates general 
inspection. It also excites an interest, as the promise of a choice of some 
pretty color is a strong inducement to a child to perform her work neatly. 

At the time assigned for closing the labor of the morning reading drafts, 
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viz., at a quarter past 10 o’clock, the general] monitor rings the bell as a 
signal for the business of the drafts to cease; and, after a pause, the com- 
mand is given for the girls to turn to the right or to the left, as the order 
may be. The order is then given, and the whole of the children walk in 
a line along the passage round the school, and each girl, as she comes to 
the end of it, steps in behind the desk to which she belongs, and goes to 
her proper place at the desk. Each monitor does the same, taking her 
place at the head of the desk. Each child being now opposite to her own 
slate, a command is given to take their seats, which they do instantly. 

A signal is now given for the monitors to distribute the bags, after 
which they return to their seats, and another signal is given for each girl to tie 
her own bag to the desk before her. <A signal is again given for the moni- 
tors to examine their girls’ hands to see if they are clean, and that eacl: is 
provided with a needle and thimble. The platform monitor now supplies 
the class monitors with any additional work they may require for thici: 
girls, which the class monitors give out; also a needleful of cotton to cach 
child, and then return to their seats. A command is now given for the 
whole school to show work, that is, to hold it up in their left hand to see 
that each is furnished with work. The bell is then rung, each child 
holds down her work and immediately begins; and the monitors pass down 
the desks to instruct them. When a child wants work she holds up her 
Jeft hand as an intimation to her monitor, who steps forward and supplies 
her. If a monitor wants a fresh supply she makes a like signal to the 
platform monitor. When a girl wants thread she holds up her right hand, 
and her monitor supplies her. If a monitor wants a fresh supply she makes a 
like signal to the platform monitor. At half past 11 o’clock the mistress 
examines the work of each child; those who merit rewards have a ticket, 
and those who have been careless and inattentive forfeit one, or are 
confined after school. 

At a quarter before 12 the bell rings for the girls to show work, and 
the monitors to pass down the desks and collect the needles and thimbles 
An order is then given for the children to put the class work into the bags, 
and the monitors to collect all articles in hand, and deliver them to the 
platform monitor, who takes them to the platform. The monitors then 
take their seats. The order is now given to untie bags, when each 
child unties her own; a second order is given to take them off; and a 
third, to fold them up. Each child folds her own neatly, with the number 
in view, places it on the desk before her, and puts her hands behind her. 
The bell then rings for the monitors to collect bags, which they do, placing 
them one on the other in order; they then put them neatly into the bag 
belonging to their desk; also their scissors, thread-papers, needles and 
thimbles. The-monitors are then ordered to the platform with their bags, 
where they deliver them to the platform monitor. They then return to 
their seats, and the report of the good and inattentive girls is read aloud 
by the monitor-general; the good receive tickets, and the negligent must 
either forfeit tickets or stay in after school hours. As soon as the reports 
are taken, all the children are exercised out of their seats, to stand each 
opposite to her own slate, with her hands behind her. A signal is given 
for the girls to turn, when they are dismissed in order, one class following 
the other in a line along the sides of the school.” 

For the details of the instruction in each class, I must refer you to the 
“Manual.” The first class is for hemming, in two divisions, one composed 
of those who have not learned to fix a hem, and who are taught on waste 
paper, as being less expensive than linen or cotton, and answering the 
purpose just as well; and a second, in which they practice hemming on 
small pieces of calico. The second class, also in two divisions, is for 
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sewing and felling, and running and felling ; first division learning to fix 
their work in paper, and the second to execute it. The third class is for 
drawing threads and stitching; the fourth for gathering and fixing gathers ; 
the fifth, for button-holes; the sixth, for making buttons and sewing them 
on; the seventh, for herring-bone stitching; the eighth, for darning; the 
ninth, for making tucks, and whipping ; and the tenth, for marking. The 
eleventh is the finishing class. There is at present no knitting or netting 
class; and fancy work is expressly excluded and discouraged. 

“As it is highly desirable that the children, as soon as they have learned 
to work, should be employed’in something useful, this class comprises the 
girls who have passed through the preceding, and are here engaged in 
making and completing garments. The children in this class are taught 
economy in purchasing, cutting out, and repairing various articles of wear- 
ing apparel; they are made acquainted with the waste occasioned by the 
want of proper consideration and exactness in domestic arrangements, and 
the miseries frequently produced by mismanagement and inattention. In 
order to impress upon their minds this useful branch of female instruction, 
they are interrogated, in various ways, on the common concerns of life. 
When the teacher proposes a question, she waits until each child in the 
class has had an opportunity of returning an answer, according to the 
knowledge she possesses. She then comments upon each of these answers 
in a way that will enable the children to decide which is the most suitable 
course. To assist the teachers in these exercises, they are furnished with 
a few examples of questions and answers, which they may carry out to a 
much greater extent.” These also will be found in the “ Manual,” 
together with engraved patterns for cutting out the commonest garments. 
The highest industrial section of the school forms in fact a class for collee- 
tive teaching of the most practical and improving kind, including as many 
ideas on household management generally as can be conveyed. Specimens 
of needlework, made up in portfolios for the use of teachers, and arranged 
in the order of the above classes, are sold at the Society’s Depository ; and 
the beautiful patterns of every variety of garment, made up in tissue 
paper by the finishing class against the time of the annual meeting, are 
quite little works of art. 

The propriety and industry exhibited throughout these industrial classes 
is as perfect as their system ; and a student teacher in each class has the 
advantage of cu-operating in, and doing as much as she can of, the work 
of superintending each successive class, from the lowest upwards; the 
sewing classes, in this respect, presenting no peculiarity distinguishing them 
from those devoted to other exercises. The discipline and moral tone of 
this school present throughout a standard well worthy of its exemplar 
character. It has a library of above 250 carefully selected volumes, 
besides a small library of reference for its monitors. Great advantage, too, 
must arise from a certain small proportion of the children being retained 
in connexion with the institution until a riper age, and even then not giving 
up their intercourse with it. In fact, the whole department is a family as 
much as a school; and no higher praise can possibly be bestowed upon it. 

Art of Teaching and Governing a School. 

Three hours and a half each day are devoted by the female students to 
practice in monitorial or gallery teaching in the Girls’ Model School; and 
in alternate weeks another hour and a half is given daily, by each of the 
two classes, to the practical labors of the needlework drafts. At the close 
of the afternoon’s gallery lesson, they all adjourn to the theatre, on the 
back seats of which they take their places to hear the criticism on the 
gallery lesson which has been given by one of the young men, followed by 
the lecture on “ pedagogy” for the day, in the course already described. 
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A like criticism of the afternoon’s gallery teaching, and of the draft teach- 
ing for the day, in the model girls’ school, is taken on the opening 
of the evening classes. It is conducted with some spirit, and the 
concluding remarks of the normal school teacher, Miss Drew, are exceed- 
ingly acute and judicious. A weekly conversational lecture occupies 
two hours of every Saturday morning, and is given by the experienced super- 
intendent, Mrs. Mac Rae, to the whole of the female student teachers, 
seated at their needlework in the gallery. The following are the heads of 
her course :— 


. On the various motives for entering on the profession of a teacher. 
. On some of the essential moral qualifications of a teacher. 
. On the selection of monitors. 
. On organizing a new school. 
. On training monitors. 
. On teaching the elements of reading, with illustrations of the method of using the First 
Lesson Book. 
7. On the various methods of teaching spelling, with illustrations. 
8. On training suitable monitors to assist in teaching needlework. 
9. On teaching arithmetic. 
10. On domestic economy and orderly habits. 
11. On school furniture, and the order of a school-room. 
12. On the cleanliness of a school-room, and ventilation. 
13. Or the duties of monitors. 
14. On the various offices in the school. 
15. On improving an old school. 
16. On the judicious treatment of the monitors. 
17. On the duties of a teacher to the committee, and to the parents of the children. 
_ 18, On a week’s ocenpation in the model school, and the advantages of cultivating a spirit of 
inquiry. 


These lessons of the superintendent, applying all which the students are 
learning in the normal school, to the circumstances into which they are 
about to be introduced, are highly interesting, vividly instructive, and im- 
bued with a truly Christian spirit. Drawing from the experiences of a 
quick and refined perception, they embody indeed practical lessons of adhe- 
rence, to unfailing truth and untiring patience, from which others than 
teachers might profit. The following is the Examination Paper on the Art 
of Teaching and Governing in a School, answered by Ann Inglefield, 25th 
March, 1837 :-— 


1. How will a teacher best establish her authority in a school ?—By firmness, joined with kind- 
ness of manner and impartiality in all her conduct; giving her commands clearly and definitely ; 
expecting prompt and cheerful obedience ; let the children see that principle governs her conduct: 
this, with good information and a pleasing manner of communicating, are not likely to fail of suc- 
cess in establishing the authority of a teacher in her school. : 

2. What will especially demand your vigilance in giving a collective lesson ?—That the atten- 
tion of the children be kept alive by the interesting information and manner of the teacher; that 
the supervision be constant, and the order preserved. 

3. How will you endeavor to have good monitors ?—By efficient training and interesting them 
in the work, imparting to them superior information, and reposing confidence in them when found 
worthy. 

4. State some of the uses of the monitorial system, and of the defects which may be indulged 
under it ?—A greater number of children can be instructed at one time than by one individual. 

The monitors acquire the art of communicating the information they gain; they must be ex- 
amples to their drafts; and by these means they are likely to prove, as they grow up, more useful 
members of society. : 

The defect would arise from the mistress indulging self-ease and neglecting her monitors, or 
leaving too much of the school duties to them. e ‘ 

5. How will you endeavor to get good reading in a school ?—By attending to the punctuation 
emphasis, rising and falling inflection, aspirates and non-aspirates, and tones of the voice. ; 

6. What will demand especial attention in the arithmetic classes ?—That the children perfectly 
understand the rules and their uses. 

7. How will you convey to children the first notions of geography ?—By illustration, as descri- 
bing the earth by an orange. P 

8. What powers of the mind should an object lesson be directed to cultivate ?—Observation 
attention, reflection. P 
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It is difficult to imagine a combination of advantages greater than that 
enjoyed by the student teachers in the female department of this institution, 
including, as it does, the animated and faithful instruction of the principal 
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teacher of the normal school and the vice-principal of the companion 
department, the lectures on teaching and governing in a school, delivered 
to the students in both departments by the principal and vice-principal of 
the normal school for young men, an admirable model school, and the 
faithful counsels conveyed by the superintendent in her daily management 
and weekly addresses. The effect of this combination is indeed very 
marked, if the superior activity and orderliness of mind shown by the 
senior over the junior section, during my presence in the school, afford any 
fair measure of its amount. Considering however, that the female students, 
though as much instructed as the male students, and possessed of superior 
manners, are yet not generally equal to them in physical resources, and in 
the enthusiastic energy which brings a considerable proportion of the latter 
into the field of instruction, it is not less to be regretted in their case than 
in the male department, that the young teachers have not the advanta- 
ges of a longer stay to strengthen their acquirements, their capacities of 
teaching, and, I might even add, their general character, before they enter 
upon the arduous duties of their very responsible situations. The time of 
their stay is far too short to accomplish all that is desirable in these 
respects; although the means provided are, I sincerely belicve, sufficient, 
with God’s blessing, to render them able, modest, and Christian teachers. 
Among the circumstances incidentally conducive to this result, I would 
recall especial attention to the fair proportion of pupil teachers to be found 
in the model school, at the head of the monitor’s class, giving a moral 
firmness, as well as intellectual strength, to its organization, eminently 
beneficial to the student teachers, at the same time that they enjoy the 
further advantage of the head teachers of the normal and model schools 
themselves daily superintending, correcting, and teaching in the classes. 

It is a leading object in the management of this institution to train up a 
race of teachers who shall not only elevate the office by the respectability 
of their attainments. but adorn it by the fervor of their poetry. Each 
candidate is presented, on admission, with a copy of the following hints, 
accompanying the regulations to which he will be expected to attend : 


T, Let your mind frequently and seriously revert to the OBJECTS which are to be obtained 


by your resideure in the Soctety’s House.—You have at once to acquire and to communicate, 


to learn and to teach. to govern and to submit to government ; and you have to do this, not inre- 
lation to one in uly, but to many minds,—of different quality, under varying circumstances, 
—as an exemplar, and as subordinate to others. You have MucH todo. ‘Therefore— 

Il.’ Redeem your Time.—Do not think it sufficient to attend regularly and diligently to ap- 
pointed studies, but improve the intervals of time which will necessarily elapse between these stated 
employments. Secure the minutes, for minutes compose hours. ‘Ten minutes, diligently im- 








proved every day, will amount to anhour in the course of a week; and an hour thus redeemed 
every day, will be equal in value to no small portion of a year. 

Ill. Cultivate Habits of Order.—Avoid negligence in personal appearance. Be always neat 
and clean in your apparel. Let those pursuits which are most important in reference to your ex- 
pected engagements receive the greatest share of your attention; and never suffer these to be in- 
terrupted or superseded by others of a more general nature. Do not allow levity and trifling to 
usurp the place of rational cheerfulness. ‘* Avoid the very appearance of evil.’? Attend to all 
established regulations. He who wilfully breaks rules which are calculated to promote the wel- 
fare of the community to which he belongs, is the common enemy of all. 

IV. Cherish a kind and friendly disposition towards your Associates.—Let this be shown by 
a general spirit of courtesy,—a willingness to assist where help may be needed, and especially by 
the communication to others of any knowledge you may exclusively possess. Manifest a decided 
disapprobation of unbecoming conduct wherever you observe it ; and, jealous for the honor of the 
body to which you belong, endeavor to stimulate every pupil to diligence and zeal in the pursuit 
of those great objects for the attainment of which all are alike receiving the countenance and aid 
of the Society. 

V. Exercise a constant Spirit of “ Watchfulness unto Prayer.—Remembering that you 
are responsible to God for the right improvement of the advantages you enjoy, the talents you 
possess, and the time placed at your disposal; seek daily for ‘the wisdom which cometh from 
above,” and ‘‘ the grace which bringeth salvation.” Be yourself a diligent and devotional stu- 
dent of that book you are emphatically to teach ; and never forget that ‘all Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness ; that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto good works.” (2 
Tim. iii. 16, 17.) 


Periodical examinations of the student teachers take place in the pre- 
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sence of the Committee, and upon the results of these examinations its 
members appear to base their assertion, that by the efforts of the Society, 
restricted as those efforts may ever have been by external obstacles and inter- 
nal wantof resources, ‘“ more elevated views of the teacher’s office and duty 
have been promulgated ; a greater moral power has been given to popular 
instruction; and, as a necessary consequence, the school-master has been 
in some measure raised in public estimation, though not by any means so 
much as the importance of the office deserves. Letters from all parts of 
the country have borne testimony to the patience, diligence, and piety of 
many of the laborers whom the Society have sent forth. The best evi- 
dence, however, of the general satisfaction which has been given, is to be 
found in the increasing applications for teachers, which pour in from all 
quarters; a demand largely exceeding the ability of the Committee to 
supply.” 

If by any means its resources could be so augmented, and its duties so 
shared with supplemental institutions, that it could retain its student 
teachers on terms consistent with their interests and those of the schools 
to be supplied, for quadruple the time of their present stay,—for two years 
instead of six months,—such an arrangement alone would ultimately be 
productive of incalculable advantage to that great branch of the popular 
education of England which comes under its influence. 

The teachers trained in the institution, resident in and near the metro- 
polis, enjoy the advantage of periodical meetings in the theatre of the 
institution for professional discussions; as likewise of attendance at a 
course of lectures provided by the Society each winter since 1837, for their 
gratification and instruction. During the summer vacation a number of 
male teachers of British schools, from various parts of the country, known 
to the Committee through their inspectors, as persons who would really 
profit by such an opportunity for supplemental study, are invited to a rapid 
course of instruction in the art of teaching and governing in a school, and 
to take up their residence in the Society’s house during its continuance. 
This opportunity of revising and improving upon their actual methods is 
of great value; and those who have enjoyed the advantages of it are 
warm in acknowledging them. Indeed, the British school teachers 
throughout the kingdom generally, maintain relations with the parent 
Society, because it is the centre of all applications for new teachers, and, 
therefore, the principal source of promotion, 
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NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS, 


OF THE 


HOME AND COLONIAL INFANT AND JUVENILE SCHOOL SOCIETY. 





The Home and Colonial Infant and Juvenile School Society, under whose 
auspices the Normal and Model Schools described below are conducted, was 
founded in 1836, and has since that time educated upwards of two thou- 
sand teachers for Infant and Juvenile Schools. The Committee in their 
first Report, made in February, 1837, state with much force the reasons 
that suggested the formation of the Society. ‘‘ The Committee may with- 
out fear of contradiction assert, that few situations in life require so much 
discretion, so much energy, so much tenderness, so much self-control, and 
love, as that of a teacher of babes; that to guide and govern an infant- 
school well calls for wisdom to discern, versatility to modify, firmness to 
persevere, judgment to decide; and they may add that no uneducated or 
undisciplined mind can supply the incessant care, the watchful diligence, 
the unwearied patience necessary to manage young children.” 

One of the first duties of the Committee of the Society was to reduce 
infant instruction to a system, the necessity for which must have been 
obvious to all who have observed the trifling desultory way in which infant 
schools were too often conducted by untrained teachers. For this purpose 
it was absolutely necessary to found a model infant-school, and also to pre- 
pare a set of text-books for the use of teachers. Both these objects were 
carried out, and the Society having constantly kept in view the necessity of 
improving their system, now possess an admirable Model Infant School, 
a Juvenile School for children between six and ten years, in which the 
plan adpoted with the infants is carried out in its development with 
those of riper years; and have published a series of text-books for the 
use of infant-teachers, obviously drawn up with the utmost care, and 
excellently fitted for the purpose in view. 

The establishment is located in Grays Inn Road, and contains accom- 
modation for a Model Infant School for children between the ages of two 
and six ; fora Juvenile Model School for children between the age of six 
and sixteen, and for sixty persons sent to be trained as teachers. The follow- 
ing documents, published by the Society, exhibit the qualifications of candi- 
dates, and the course of instruction pursued in both the Model School, and 
the Training Department. 

Qualifications of Candidates who enter the Institution to be recommended by the 
Committee to Schools, and the Conditions under which they are admitted. 


The Committee receive into their Institution, in Gray’s Inn Road, near King’s 
Cross, for a limited period, persons either desirous to enter for the first time upon 
the work, or those who, having engaged in it, feel their own deficiency, and are 
anxious for improvement. 

In order to prevent disappointment and mistakes, the Committee think it neces- 
sary to state what they consider the necessary qualifications of candidates, and the 
conditions under which they are received. 
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Qualifications —1. Religious and Moral Principles—aAs the primary object of 
early education is to cultivate religious principles and moral sentiments ; to awaken 
the tender mind to a sense of its evil dispositions and habitual failings, before it is 
become callous by its daily intercourse with vice; and to lead it to that Saviour 
who so tenderly received such little ones, and blessed them; to accustom them to 
trace the hand of their heavenly Father in his works of providence and grace; and 
to be impressed with the truth that his eye is ever upon them; since such is the 
primary object, an object which if unattempted, early education is valueless; the 
Committee consider that, in addition to an unimpeachable and moral character, 
decided piety is indispensable, and that without it no teacher can be fitted for the 
work. 

2. Natural Disposition and Abilities —There are certain qualifications of tem- 
per looked for in the teacher of young children. The power of sympathy is felt by 
all, but its effect upon children is almost incalculable ; on this account an animated 
lively manner, tempered by self-possession, and a cheerful good humor, combined 
with gentle firmness, are very important. To these should be added, that natural 
fondness for children which leads to a participation in all their little pleasures and 
= and bears patiently with their infirmities and ill humors. It is also particu- 

rly necessary that infant school teachers should possess an aptitude to teach, the 
ability of drawing out and directing the powers of children, a quickness of percep- 
tion to see the effect of the instruction they are giving, and a readiness in availing 
themselves of accidental circumstances to awaken moral sentiment, or draw out 
some intellectual faculty. 

Acquirements.—It would be desirable that a candidate should be able to read, to 
write a tolerable hand, to sing, should know the simple rules of arithmetic, be well 
acquainted with the Word of God, and possess some information in grammar, geo- 
graphy, and natural history. 

It will be seen that they think the office of teacher requires certain indispensable 
natural qualifications and some attainments; and, having this opinion, the Commit- 
tee would earnestly entreat those interested in the cause of early education to 
patronize only such persons as their judgment can fully approve, every facility for 
the improvement of those who devote themselves to the work being now afforded 
on reasonable terms, 

Conditions —1. The Committee receive candidates in the first instance on proba- 
tion; and on or before the expiration of a month, their qualifications are reported 
on by the superintendent in communication with the master of the model school ; 
and if the report be satisfactory, they are allowed to continue; if not, they leave 
the Institution. 

2. All candidates who are to be recommended to schools are to remain twenty- 
four weeks in the house, and the Committee can not receive any who will not come 
in for that time. The wives of married candidates remain such time as the Com- 
mittee decide in each case, if they can not remain—as it is much to be desired that 
they should—the whole time. 

3. The charge is reduced to 7s. a week, making £8 8s. for the twenty-four weeks, 
which includes every expense, except washing. 

4, Married men are now admitted to be trained as teachers of juvenile schools, 
without their wives, on the above terms, viz. 7s. a week, for twenty-four weeks, 
finding their own lodgings. 

5. Unmarried men are not trained in the Institution. 

6. Six young females, not exceeding seventeen years of age, are received as pupil 
teachers for one, two, or three years, according to their age, at an annual charge of 
£25, which includes washing and books, 

7. The admission of teachers for short periods having been found very inconveni- 
ent to the arrangements of the Institution, and attended with comparatively little 
benefit, the Committee do not receive teachers for less than six weeks, unless they 
have actually the care of schools, and are, in consequence, unable to remain for that 
time. 

8. The return of teachers to the Institution contributing greatly to their improve- 
ment, the Committee agree to allow all teachers who have been regularly trained 
there to re-enter for one month, at a charge of £1 only, or six weeks for £1 10s., 
whether the money is paid by the teachers or from school funds, 
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Course of Instruction for the Teacuers in training at the Home and Coromtar 
Inrant and JuvENILE ScHoot Society. 


I. Scrrpturr.—The authenticity of the Bible and the evidences of Christianity ; 
a general view of the different books of the Bible; a daily Scripture text with re- 
marks, chiefly of a practical nature ; instruction in the most important doctrines of 
the Bible to promote real religion, the lessons especially bearing upon the duties 
and trials of teachers. 

IL. Writine AnD SPELLING. 

III. Lanevace.—Grammar ; etymology ; composition. 

IV. Numsper.—Mental arithmetic; ciphering. 

V. Form.—Lines and angles ; superficies; solids. 

VI. Narurat History.—Mammals ; birds ; plants. 

VIL Exementary Drawine.—For the cultivation of taste and invention; as an 
imitative art. 

VIIL Vocat Mustc.—Singing; the notation of music. 

IX. Geocraruy.—A general view of the world; England and its colonies ; 
Palestine, 

X. Ossecrs.—The parts, qualities, and uses of common objects; the essential 
properties of matter. 

XL—Ebvcationat Lessons.—Principles of education as founded on the nature 
of children; on the government of children, and moral training; on subjects for 
"anne on graduated instruction; on methods of teaching ; on writing and giving 
essons, 

XIL Paysica, Exercises. 

First or Lowest Class.—Sizx Weeks. 
The students in this class are chiefly occupied in receiving instruction for their own improve- 


ment, with a view to their future training. : 

H. M. Morning. 

8 15. The business of the day is commenced with a text from Scripture, and remarks. This is 
followed by an educational motto, setting forth some principle or practice of education, 
on which a few remarks are also made. 

8 30. A lesson on Scripture. 

9 15 Practice in singing pieces from ‘‘ Hymns and Poetry.” 

9 30. A lesson on objects, or the properties of matter. 

10 30. Recreation. ; ‘ 

10 45. Observing a lesson given to the children in one of the practicing schools by the superin- 

tendent of those schools. 

11 30. A lesson on language. 

Dismissal, Afternoon. 

A lesson previously given in the preparatory or practising schools, examined as to its 
object, and the method of giving it. 

A lesson on number. 

A lesson in singing and the notation of music, or in drawing, for the cultivation of taste 
and invention. : 

Walking exercise on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

Dismissal on Tuesday and Thursday. 

Evening. 

Scripture instruction, or analyzing lessons in “* Model Lessons.” 

Entering heads of lessons in note-books. 

Dismissal. 
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one 


Saturday. 


15 A Scripture text and educational motto, as on the previous days. 

30. Scripture instruction. 

. Gymnastics, under a drill-sergeant. 

30. Scripture instruction. 

30. Entering heads of lessons in note-books. 

Note.—The afternoon of Saturday is a holiday for all the teachers in the Institution. 
Second Class.—Twelve Weeks. 


As the students now begin what may properly be called their training, more time is appropri- 

ated to the principles and practice of early education. 

Hq. M. Morning. 

& 15. A Scripture text and educational motto as to the lowest class. 

8 30. A lesson to the upper section of the class in geography, or on the principles and practice 

of early education, and to the lower section on Scripture. 

9 15. A lesson on number or drawing as an imitative art 
10 0. In charge of classes of children in the schools, or 2 continuation of the lesson on drawing 
10 45. A lesson on the principles and practice of early education. 
11 30. Attending and remarking on gallery lessons given by students of the class. 
12 30. Dismissal. 
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Afternoon. 
In charge of classes of children in the schools. 


30. Observing a lesson given to the children by the mistress of the infant school. 


10 
0. 
0. g. 
0. Walking exercise on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 


15. 
30, 


30. 
30. 
30. 


. Drawing up sketches of lessons, or analyzing lessons in ‘‘ Model Lessons,” or other exer- 


cises of the same kind. _ é 
Notation of music, or practising drawing. 


Evening. 
A lesson on Scripture, or natural history. 
Entering notes in daily journals.* 
Dismissal. 
Saturday. 
A Scripture text and educational motto, as in the other days of the week. 
A lesson to the upper section of the class on geography, and to the lower section on 
Scripture. 
Gymnastics. 
A lesson on Scripture. 
Entering notes in daily journals. 


Third Class.— Siz Weeks. 


The previous instruction and practice of the students is now brought to bear upon the govern- 


ment of large numbers of children, and the time is chiefly employed as assistants in the schools, 
or in taking thé entire management of one of the small practicing schools, When they are not so 
employed, their time is occupied as follows, viz. 


H. M. Morning. 

8 15. A Scripture text and educational motto. 

8 30. A lesson on the principles and practice of early education, or on geography. 
9 15. In the schools employed as general assistants. 
12 30. Dismissal. . 

Afternoon. 

2 0. In the schools as before. 

5 0. Dismissal. Evening. 

6 30. A lesson on natural history or Scripture. 

7 +30. Entering notes in daily journals. 

9 15. Dismissal. Saturday. 

8 15. A Scripture text and educational motto. 

8 30. A lesson on geography. 

9 30. Gymnastics. 
10 30. A Scripture lesson. 

11 30. Entering notes in daily journals. 


Time allotted to each subject of study. 


The following table exhibits the time weekly allotted in the different classes to each subject of 
study, and also the average weekly time. 



























































First or| Second Class, | 
ee — | Third lA 9 

= “Eins: [Perio | Pero | Class | Weekly 
H. M.| H. M.| H. ~ H. M.| H. M. 
I. General Improvement :—Scripture - - - -|8 30)}7 O|7 O| 3 45) 6 34 
Writing and epelling, apes of inenene, &e. - - {10 30/12 30/12 30:10 30:11 30 
Language - - . - | 6 15) 2 15) 0 0}0 O02 7 
Number and forma, - - - . - . -1|5 010 0; 2 15,0 O11 49 
Natural history - - - - -e/0 0/3 O83 OF} 8 O} 2 15 
Geography, including the Holy Land + = ss -/0 O;1 O;1 15) 2 30/1 i1 
Objects - - - -|6 1550 O0;0 O10 0 1 34 
Vocal music - - - - - - - -1}4 15/3 0/3 0O;0 0; 2 34 
Drawing - - - -/3 015 O15 OF} 0 OO} 8 15 
Gymnastics and walking exercise . . - -/1 O71 O}1 OF 1 OF 1 O 
If. Lessons on the principles and practice ofearlyeducation {11 15/12 30/12 45) 3 0! 9 45 

III. Practice in the Schools :—Taking charge of classes ‘ 
and afterwards of — of children - Si G6 44 Ge 8 © 
Giving an opinion on the lessons of other teachers, ¢ ‘ | * 
Giving lessons publicly - - ; 0 0) 4 30/4 30) 0 0) 2 15 
Atteniing as assistants in the schools . - -|}0 O10 0} 0 0O}32 15)0 6 
Having the sole charge of schools under inspection - | 0 0/0 0} 0 O| O 0/10 15 
Recapitulation :—General improvement - - 144 45/35 0/34 45/20 45/34 0 
Principles and practice of education - |11 15/12 30)12 45) 3 0) 9 45 
Schocl practice - - - - {0 0} 8 30) 8 30/32 15/12 15 
Total number of hours weekly - !56 0/56 0|56 0156 0|56 0 











* Much time and attention are given to these journals, both by the students and those who instruct f:2m, as 


well as by the ladies of the Committee, to whom they are sent for examination. 
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It is deemed unnecessary to give any syllabus of the courses of ordi in- 
struction, but the following syllabus of lessons on the principles and practice of 
early education, is annexed, as it shows what is in some degree peculiar to this in- 
stitution. 

First Course. 

It is a distinctive feature at this course that the ideas are chiefly gained from 
examples presented to the students. The lessons are mainly explanatory of the 
examples. 

IL — on the daily routine of employment in the Institution. The instruc- 
tions by the committee for students. General rules and regulations. 

L Examination and analysis of lessons from “ Model Lessons,” viz. :— 


Lessons on objects, Part L p. 51-93. 
. color, Part I. p. 149-157. 
. animals, Part I. p. 160-165. 
wi number, Part I. p. 103-140. 
Scripture Lessons, Part IIL p. 1-28. 


IIL. Drawing out sketches of lessons on various subjects, after the example of 


those analyzed. 
I—On Objects. 


1. On a shell or leaf, according to the model of a lesson on a feather. 

2. Copper or iron . . - ‘ e . lead. 

8. Tea or sealing wax . ‘ . - ei loaf sugar. 

4, Vinegar orink . , ° ; ° ss milk 

5. Recapitulation. 

6. Parchment ‘ ; ‘ . “ . aper. 

7. Cloth ‘ , ‘ “ ° _ ” eather. 

S& Pipelay . . =. + + * . chalk. 

9. Woodor rice. . « > . coal, 
10. Recapiiulation. 
11. A candle or hammer » « 3 ° lead. 
12, Aturniporacomn . . . sf a rose-leaf. 
| ee t we? OS _ honeycomb. 
14. Abirdorbee . . . «. * " a butterfly. 
15. Recapitulation. ; 

IlL—On Animals. 
1. Sheep . model—hare. 2. Goat  . model—cow. 
Iil—On Color. 
1, The color blue . model—red. 2. Color yellow . model—green. 


IV. Lessons in which “ Practical Remarks” form the text-book. 
V. On the art of questioning children, and on the different methods of giving 
lessons, 
The students afterwards draw out lessons in full, according to models 


given. 

VL. On the best method of drawing out children’s observation upon the objects 
around them, and upon the circumstances in which they are placed, and 
on fixing the knowledge so gained in the mind. 

VIL The characteristics of yourg children that must be kept in view and acted 
upon, in order to secure their attention, to interest them in their lessons, 
and to gain ascendency over them. 


. Love of activity. 
Love of imitation, 
. Curiosity, or love of knowledge. 

. Susceptibility to kindness and sympathy. 

. Deficiency in the power of attention. 

. The love of frequent change. 

- The force of early association. 

. Disposition to repeat the means by which they have once at 
tained their ends, 
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VIIL On the senses, and the use to be made of them in early education. 
1X. The gallery lessons given to the children of the preparatory or as 
schools, as to the subjects, the manner of treating them, and their bear- 5 
ing upon the education of the children. 
First Preparatory School——1. Form—Ist step. 
. Color—1st and 2nd step. 
. Size—Ist step. 
. Actions—l1st step. 
. Human body—lst step. 
. Objects—I1st step. 
. Number—Ist step. 
. Religious instruction—1st step. 
. Sounds—Ist step. 
cond Preparatory School_—1. Form—2nd step. 
Color—3rd and 4th step. 
Size—2nd step. 
. Actions—2nd step. 
. Place—Ist step. 
. Objects—2nd step. 
. Animals—2nd step. 
. Number—2nd and 3rd step. 
. Moral instruction—2nd step. 
10. Religious instruction—2nd step. 
11. Sounds—2nd step. 
X. A general view of the different subjects of instruction in the preparatory 
schools, with a view to lead the students to draw from them principles 
and plans of teaching. 
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Second Course. 
I. Instructions on familiar or conversational lessons, and on the subjects chosen 
for these lessons, in the preparatory schools. 
II. Analysis of lessons in “Model Lessons.” 


1. Form, Part IT. p. 150-226. 

. The human body, Part Lp. 24-50. 

. A flower, Part IL. p. 65-76. 

. Scripture lessons, Part IL p. 1-21. 
Bible examination, Part IL p. 125-132. 


S xp co bo 


IIL Drawing up sketches of lessons in writing, according to a given model, 
first, singly, and then in a series or course. 


Objects. 
1. On sugar, after the model of the lesson on bread. 
2. Spices and liquids . . corns. 
8. Leather and silk ’ sd cotton. 
Animals, 
1. On a tiger ‘ . 3 Model—A pheasant 
2. The elephantand the cat . “ A pig. 
8. Different kinds of teeth , 2 Different kinds of feet 
of animals. 
4 


. Comparison of —_ of a 
quadrupedand bird. . . “ Hand and foot. 


Scripture Illustrations. 

. The sun and the dew. Model—The rainbow. 

. Sheep—lion . The vine. 

. Fishermen of Galilee “ The shepherds of Judea. 
Scripture Narratives. 


1. On the Prodigal Son, and on ) Model—Joseph’s forgiveness 
. The Brazen Serpent . of his brethren. 
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3. David's Veneration for his King “ Solomon’s respect 


4, The Nobleman’s Son. 


for his mother. 
« Mark x. 46 to 52. 


In Series or Course. 
1. A variety of sketches, after the model of the lesson on 


water. 
. A series of sketches on 


to 


a given subject = on 


prayer, &c., as in “ Model Lessons,” Part IIL p. 24, de. 
3. A graduated series of sketches on the . on a 


same subject. 


straw, a cat, dc. 


4. On the subjects appointed for lessons weekly at the differ- 


ent galleries. 


Writing out lessons in full on specified subjects—As 


1. To develop the idea of 
9° “ “ 
8. «“ “ 
4. “ “ 
B. «“ “ 
6. “ “ 
%, “ “ 
8. “ “ 
9, “ “ 
1 0. “ “ 
ii. “ “ 
12. “ “ 
13. “ “ 
1 4, “ “ 
15. “ “ 
1 6. “ “ 


Tnodorous. 

Pliable. 

Tasteless. 

Soluble and fusible. 

Semitransparent. 

Elastic. 

Aromatic. 

Natural and artificial. 

Lesson on an elephant. 

Comparison of the cow and pig. 

A piece of poetry. 

The anes 9g 

The additivu or subtraction of 8. 

Explanation of the terms—sum, remainder, 

roduct, quotient. 

adeupee of lesson X. in Reiner’s “ Lessons 
on Form.” 

On the illustration of the general truth, “God 
is angry with the wicked every day.” 


Note—The number of sketches and lessons which the students are enabled to 


draw out during their training of course depends upon their ability and upon the 
revious education they have received. Some of these lessons are examined pub- 
cly, that their excellencies or errors may be pointed out for the improvement of 
the class, the name of the writer being withheld. 


V.—Gallery Lessons —With reference to the Gallery Lessons, instructions 


. The sketch. 
. The subject-matter. 
The summary. 


. Voice—pronunciation. 


—~ 
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. On the use to be made 


ry 
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12. Mechanical plans, 


are given on the following points :— 


. The application of a moral subject. 

On maintaining order and interest. 

The exercise of the minds of the children, and the knowledge gained. 
. The manner of the teacher. 


. Importance of attention to the whole gallery of children. 


of incidental circumstances. 


. On the questions to the children. 


VI—On the subjects taught in the schools, their suitability to the children, 
and the mode of treating them :— 


1. Color. 
2. Form. 
8. Size. 

4, Weight. 


5. Physical actions and operations. 
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6. Number. 
7. Place, as preparatory to geography. 
8. Sounds, as ‘oe anagem | to singing and the notation of music. 
9. Objects, including models of common utensils. 
10. Teaching by pictures of common objects, and drawing objects before 
children. 
11. The human body. 
12. Animals. 
18. Moral instruction. 
14. Religious instruction. 
15. Teaching pieces of poetry. 
16. Drawing and writing. 
17. Reading and spelling. 
18. Language, including composition, grammar, and the explanation of 
words. 
19. Number, form and language, as the elements of intellectual instruc- 
tion. 
20. Summary of the principles learnt in considering the subjects of lessons 
for infants. 
21. Drawing out sketches of the different methods of giving lessons, and 
the uses to be made of them, showing which are bad and which are 
good, and those suitable to different subjects. 


VIL—Miscellaneous:— 


1, A course of educational mottoes. 

2. On intuitive knowledge and early development. 

8. On principles and plans of education. 

4, Anecdotes of occurrences in the school, brought forward with a view 
to form right principles of moral training and intellectual develop- 
ment, 

* On the play-ground, especially in reference to its influence in the in- 
tellectual and moral training of children. 


Third Course. 


or 


I.—The practice of the school-room, and the principles on which it should be 


regulated :— 
The school-room and its apparatus, including library, collection of objects 
&e. 


The opening and general arrangements of a school. 

Attendance, and the best method of raising and filling a school. 

Admission payment, and first treatment of children. 

General order and qnietness. 

The physical state of the children, health, cleanliness, neatness. 

The exercises of the school-room and —— 

The division of time, and the subjects of lessons in a school. 

Modes of leading elder scholars to work, independently of the master’s 
direct teaching. 

The government of a school with respect to its spirit and plans. 

The influence of numbers in teaching and moral training. 

Rewards, punishments, emulation. 

Assistance, including paid assistants and monitors; the monitorial system. 

The defects and advantages of the individual, and simultaneous methods of 
instruction, and the use of the ellipses. 

Examinations by the teacher, for parents and for subscribers. 

Holidays. 


IL—Points respecting teachers :— 


The intellectual and moral qualifications of a teacher, and the circumstances 
which affect him in his ion, 

The conduct of teachers to parents, committees, inspectors, and the public. 

The means by which teachers may carry on their own improvement. 
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IIL—On the mental and moral constitution of children with reference to the 
principles on which education should be based :— 


Mental. 


The various operations of the mind, intellectual and moral, and the wisdom 
and goodness of God which they display. 
The dependence of one intellectual faculty upon another, and the necessity 
for the orderly and progressive development of the whole. 
The intellectual diversities of children, and the method of treating each 
variety of character. 
Moral. 
The importance of moral training on a religious basis, showing how the 
Bible should be our guide. 
Diversities in the moral character of children, and the method of treating 
each, viz., 
Attachments of children. 
Anger, and the treatment of passionate children. 
Quarrelsome children. 
Children disposed to“injure and destroy. 
Cunning children. 
Covetous children. 
Fear, and its use and abuse, as a means of discipline with children. 
Firmness, and its tendency to become obstinacy. 
The love of distinction and applause. 
The cultivation of benevolence. 
The sense of right and wrong. 
Respect. 
Obedience. 


IV.—General truths respecting the operations of the minds and moral feelings, 
and the uses to be made of them in the education of children. 


The Graduated Course of Instruction pursued in the Model Schools. 


I. Reticious Instruction.—l1st step : Moral Impressions.—The children of this 
gallery are very young, direct religious instruction can scarcely be attempted at 
first, but their moral sense is to be cultivated, and moral habits formed. For in- 
stance, little acts of obedience are to be réquired from them—their conduct to- 
wards each other regulated, and little conversational lessons are to be given upon 
the kindness of their parents and teachers, with a view to develop the feeling of 
love, and to instruct them in their duties. 

2nd step: First Ideas of God—The object, as the children advance, is to pro- 
duce the first impressions of their Heavenly Father—to lead them to feel some- 
what of his power from its manifestation in those works of his with which they 
are familiar; and somewhat of his benevolence, by comparing it with the love 
shown them by their parents and friends. 

8rd step: A Scripture Print.—The story to be gathered from the picture, by 
directing the attention of the children to it, and by questioning them. A portion 
of the Scripture should be given, that the children may connect the narrative with 
the Bible, and receive it as Divine instruction. The children should also be en- 
couraged to make their remarks, by which the teacher may ascertain how far 
their ideas are correct. The object of the lesson should be to make a religious 
and moral impression. 

4th step: Scripture Narratives.—The incidents or characters should be chose 
with a view to inculcate some important truth or influential precept. Elliptical 
teaching should be introduced to Sie the children to receive the story as a whole, 
and to sum up the lesson. In giving these lessons, the story itself should be either 
read from the Bible, or partly read and partly narrated, and pictures only used 
occasionally, to illustrate and throw interest into the subject. Teachers ought well 
to consider the different positions that pictures should occupy in the different stages 
of instruction. 

5th step: Scripture Illustrations of Doctrines and Precepts.—Narratives, 
chosen with a view to inculcate some of the most simple and fundamental doc- 
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trines of Christianity. For instance, sin, its nature, introduction into the world, its 
consequences, and the remedy provided for it in the sacrifice of the Saviour. As 
the children advance, some lessons to be given to illustrate the natural history of 
the Bible. 

Nore.—In the first or early lessons on Scripture narratives, the truth or pre- 
cept should be drawn from the story by the children. In the later lessons, the 
precept or religious truth or duty may be stated as the subject of the lesson, and 
the children required to discover what Scripture narratives illustrate the truth or 
precept they are considering. 

6th step—A course from the Bible, or a course on the Natural History of the 
Bible. On Monday, Scripture geography. 

II. Ossecrs.—1s¢ step.—Distinguishing or naming three or four common ob- 
jects, and telling their uses; or distinguishing and naming the parts of common 
objects, and stating their uses, 

2nd step.—One Object chosen that exhibits in a remarkable degree some par- 
ticular quality, that the idea of that quality may be developed. Another, having 
distinct parts, which the children are to discover, and of which they are told the 
names. 

3rd step: One Object—The children to find out the qualities that can be dis- 
covered by the senses alone ; also to distinguish and name the parts. 

4th step: Miscellaneous Objects, Metals, Earths, Liquids, de. One Object.— 
The children to extend their observations to qualities, beyond those which are im- 
mediately discoverable by the senses. A little simple information to be given at 
this stage on the natural history or manufacture of the object, after the children’s 
observation has been called out. 

5th step: Several objects—The children to compare them, and point out their 
points of resemblance and difference. 

III. Toys.—Model toys of kitchen utensils, common carpenters’ tools, &., 
naming them, and telling or showing their uses. 


IV. Picrures.—-lst step—Groups of objects or single figures,—naming and 
talking about them. 

2nd step—Part of the lesson to be on the recollection of a picture used in a 
former lesson—part on a picture of common objects. 


V. Human Bopy.—I1s¢ step.—Distinguishing the principal parts of the human 
body, the teacher naming them ; or the children exercising any part of the body 
as y shore This lesson should be accompanied with considerable action, to ani- 
mate the children. 

2nd step.—Distinguishing the secondary parts of the body. This lesson to be 
extended to the parts of the principal parts of the human body, the teacher con- 
tinuing to name them: a good deal of action still to be used. 

3rd step.—Distinguishing the parts of the principal parts of the human body— 
the children naming them, and telling their uses. 


VI. Form.—1st step.—Distinguishing the patterns of shapes for the purpose of 
developing the idea of form—the children to distinguish them—no names being 
used. 

2nd step—tThe children continuing to select the patterns of shapes, according 
to the one shown; when perfect in this, they may select all those that have the 
same number and kind of edges, and the same number of corners. 

3rd step.—The children to determine the number of sides and corners in planes, 
whether the sides are straight or curved; also to learn the names of the planes. 

4th step—A solid is shown, and the children select all those that resemble it 
in some points; the names of the solids are not to be given. The letters of the 
=" to be examined, and the number and direction of their lines to be deter- 
mined. 

5th step—tTo determine the length of different measures, learn their names, and 
practice the introductory lessons on Form in “ Model Lessons,” part II. 

6th step—The course of lessons on Form in “Model Lessons,” part IT. 


VIL Antats.—lst step: A Domestic Animal—aA picture or a stuffed speci- 
men may be shown. The children to be encouraged in talking about it, to say 
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what they observe or know, without reference to any arrangement, the aim of the 
instruction being to elicit observation, to cultivate the power of expression, and 
especially to encourage humane and benevolent feelings towards the inferior crea- 
tion. At this stage it is well sometimes to allow the children themselves to pro- 
pose the animal that they are to talk about. 

2nd step: A Domestic Animal—Children to name its parts, color, size, and 
appearance. An attempt should be made in this stage, at a little arrangement ot 
the subject, but it should not be too rigidly required. One principal object should 
be to encourage humane and benevolent feelings towards the lower animals. 

8rd step: A Domestic Animal_—Children to describe the uses of domestic ani- 
mals, their different actions, and with what limb they perform any action, the 
— they make, our duties with respect to them, dc. These alternate weekly 
wit 

4th step: Animals and Human Body.—The children to describe where the 
different parts of the human body are situated, and to compare those parts with 
the parts of animals, pointing out in what they are alike, in what they differ, and 
how fitted to the habits and wants of man, or of the different animals, See course 
in “ Model Lessons,” part IL. 

5th step: Wild Animals.—Children to tell their parts, color, size, and appear- 
ance ; to point out how particularly distinguished, and to learn something of their 
habits and residence ; being led to perceive how the animal is fitted by the Al- 
mighty for its habits and locality. 


VIII. Prants.—1st¢ step—Naming the parts of plants, and telling their uses 
to man as food, &c. 
2nd step—See course in “ Model Lessons,” part IL 


IX. Numper.—lst step: First Idea of Number—The idea of the numbers 
from 1 to 5 or 6, to be developed by the use of the ball frame and miscellaneous 
objects, as exemplified in Reiner’s introductory lesson, “ Lessons on Number,” re- 

rinted, by permission of the author, for the use of the teachers of the institution, 
in “Bapers on Arithemetic ;” to which may be added many additional exercises, 
such as those in the 1st and 2nd sections of “ Arithmetic for young Children,” ce. 
2nd step: First Idea of Number.—The idea of the numbers from 6 to 10 to be 
developed by the use of the ball frame, as before; also the first and second exer- 
cises in “ Model Lessons,” part i, to be used as directed in that work. 

8rd step: Addition and Subtraction—The remaining exercise under section I, 
also the whole of the exercises on subtraction in the same work. 

4th step—The more difficult exercises in “ Model Lessons,” part i, dc., accom- 
panied by selected exercises from “ Arithmetic for Children.” 

5th step: The Four Simple Rules——Exercises on the four simple rules, in num- 
ber from 10 to 100, from “ Papers on Arithmetic,” and “Lessons on Number ;” 
also simple explanations of the rules, leading the children to think of the opera- 
tion they have been performing; also, by numerous exercises, to lead them to 
perceive some of the general properties of number. 


X. Cotor.—lst step—Selecting colors according to a pattern shown, and ar- 
ranging colors, no names being used. 

2nd step—Learning the names of the different colors, and selecting them when 
called for by name. 

8rd step—Distinguishing and naming colors and shades of colors, and pro- 
ducing examples from surroundng objects ; with exercises on beads of different 
colors. 

4th step—Distinguishing and naming shades of color, and producing examples 
from memory. 

5th step—The lessons in this step to be given ona specific color ; the children 
are also to learn from seeing them mixed, how the secondary colors are produced 
from the primary. 

XI. Drawine.—From the age of the juveniles, and also from drawing not 
coming under the head of “ Gallery Lessons,” the following course of exercises can- 
not be so well arranged into stages for the various schools. It is also thought 
desirable that one of the courses of lessons should be presented in a continuous 
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form, that the extent and variety of exercise which they are intended to give to 
the mind may be observed. The courses form two series of exercises, commenced 
in the infant-school, and completed in the juvenile-school. 


First Series—To Exercise the Eye alone. 


Measuring relatively.—-Let the children determine the relative length of lines 
drawn in the same direction on the slate, 7. ¢. which is longest, which is shortest, 
&c. Whenever there is a difference of opinion, prove who is correct, by mea- 
suring. 

Determine the relative length of lines drawn in different directions on the 
slate. 

Determine the relative distances between dots made on the slate. 

Determine the relative difference of the distances between different parallel 
lines. 

Determine the relative size of angles. 

Determine the relative degree of inclination of lines from the perpendicular— 
first, by comparing them with a perpendicular line, drawn on another part of the 
slate—and ahereasds without this assistance. 

The same exercise with horizontal lines. 

Determine the relative size of circles, and then of portions of circles. 

Children called out to divide straight lines, drawn in different directions, into 
2, 8, 4, d&c., equal or given parts, the others to state their opinions as to the cor- 
rectness with which the operation has been done. 

The above exercise repeated with curved lines in different directions, 

Nore.—Several of the above exercises may be applied to the lengths, &c., of 
the objects and pictures in the room. 

Measuring by current Standards——The teacher to give the children the idea of 
an inch, nail, quarter of a yard, foot, ha!f a yard, and yard, which, at first, should 
be drawn in a conspicuous place, for the whole class to see. 

To decide the length of lines—First practice the children upon the inch, then 
upon the nail, and so on up to the yard; continually referring to the standard 
measures. 

Norz.—These exercises should be continued until the eye can decide with 
tolerable accuracy. 

Determining the length of lines combined in various rectilinear geometrical 
figures, 

Determining the circumference or girth of various objects. 

Determining distances of greater extent, such as the floor and walls of the 
room, the play-ground, &c., dc. 

Measuring by any given Standard.—Measuring sizes, heights, lengths, &c., by 
any given standard. 

How often a given standard will occupy any given space, with respect to su- 
perficies. 


Second Series—To Exercise both the Eye and Hand. 


Before commencing these exercises, it would be advisable to give the children 
instruction (in a class around the large slate) with regard to the manner of holding 
the pencil, the position of the hand in drawing lines in various directions, This 
will be found to diminish the labor of attending to each individual separately. In- 
struction as to the position of the body may be left till the children are placed at 
the desks. 

Nore.—The standard measures, used previously, should be painted on the 
walls, or placed conspicuously before the p see in some manner, both horizontally 
and perpendicularly, in order to accustom the children to them. 

The children to practice drawing straight lines in different directions, gradually 
increasing them in length. First perpendicular, second horizontal, third right ob- 
lique, fourth left oblique. 

To draw lines of given lengths and directions. 

To divide the lines they draw into given parts. 

To draw curved lines in different directions, gradually increasing in size. 

To try how many angles they can make with 2, 3, 4, d&c., lines. 
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To try what they can make of 2, 3,4, &c., curved lines, Then proceeding to 
copies ; first copying those formed of straight lines, then those of curved lines. 

To draw from copies. ‘ 

Nore.—In the course of forming figures out of straight and curved lines, the 
children should be taught to make the letters of the alphabet. 


XIL Grocrapny.—l|s¢ step.—The course consists of the following series of les- 
sons: 1. The cardinal points. 2. The semi-cardinal points, 3. The necessity of 
having fixed points. 4. The relative position of objects. 5. The boundaries of 
the school-room. 6, The boundaries of the play-ground. 1. The relative distances 
of the parts and objects of the school-room. 8. The relative distances of the parts 
and furniture of the school-room marked on a map, drawn on the large slate or 
black board with chalk, before the children. 9. The scale of a map. 10. The 
relative positions and distances of different places on a map of the neighborhood, 
11. The map of England. 12. The map of the Holy Land. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND THE ART OF TEACHING. 





Art the risk of repeating some of the leading principles set forth in 
the foregoing “ Course of Instruction,” we give below a Syllabus of 
Lessons on Education given in the same institution to students in 
training for teachers in the schools of the Home and Colonial Infant and 
Juvenile School Society. 


Extracts From SyLuasus oF Lessons ON EDUCATION, GIVEN TO STUDENTS 
IN TRAINING AT THE Home anp CoLoNiIAL ScHOOL SOCIETY. 










I.—TueE PrinciPLes of EpucaTIOoN AS SET FORTH BY PESTALOZZI. 


1. On the Aim proposed by Pestalozzi in Education—This the first point to be con- 
sidered—Mistakes with respect to—The true aim of education as it respects knowledge 
—intellectual and moral character—Social relations—Moral and religious duties— 
Principles on which based—The proper work of the Teacher reduced—Results. 

2. Phe Influence of a good Education.—The little that has been done by education as 
hitherto pursued—Causes of this—Influence of a good education on thought, feeling, 
sentiment, opinion, &c.—Different senses in which the child may be said to be father 
of the man—Influence of education established from examples—Necessity of faith in 
this principle on the part of the Teacher—Incidental and systematic education, 
difference between—The Teacher to form a good intellectual and moral atmosphere 
round the child—Means of effecting this. 

3. Education, Organic.—Organs and organized bodies considered to illustrate this— 
Difference between growth from within carried on by organic action or development, 
and increase from without effected by accretion—Application—Difference between 
ordinary elementary education and elementary education on the system of Pestalozzi Pe 
—Deductions as to liberty, activity, and power—The application, especially as to 
liberty, in the school-room and play-ground. 

4. On Education being an entire Work.—Pestalozzi’s motto, “ Education has to work : é 
on the head, the hand, and the heart”"—Dugald Stewart on the same point—Pestalozzi z P| 
introduced the principle into popular education—The perfection to be aimed _at in Ey 
education, moral,—Mistakes that have been made as to Pestalozzi’s practice—Pesta- 
lozzi’s estimate of the relative importance of the different elements of a child’s nature, 
and method of dealing with each. 

5. Education should aim at the Gradual and Progressive Development of the Faculties.— 
Examples of graduated and progressive instruction as—Proceeding from realities to 38 
signs, first natural, then artificial—F rom particular facts to general truths—-From what » 
is simple to what is complex—From the exercise of observation to the exercise of con- ; 
ception—From the conception of material things to abstract ideas, &&c.—The first ste 
—to find something analogous in the experience of the child to the subject presented, 
thus proceeding from the known to the unknown—The child to be firm on one step 
before proceeding to the next—The extent to which graduation should be carried—Ex- 
tremes to be avoided—The graduations not to be too minute to prevent healthy 
exercise. 

6. Education should be Harmonious.—The cultivation of all the faculties, not singly 
and opt, but simultaneously. 

7. Character or Spirit of Education. —‘ Not to teach religion alone but all things 
religiously "—I!lustration drawn from the circulation of the blood in the body—Ex- 
emplification of this spirit in the instruction, general management, and discipline of the 
school—Results to be expected. 

8. Early Education chiefly by Intuition—What is meant by intuition—Examples— 
Value of what is learned from experience—Early education to lead to and prepare the 
mind for books—When commenced with books the mind often loaded with words con- 
veying no definite meaning to children—The powers of the mind in consequence often 
cramped—Intuitive teaching one of the leading features of Pestalozzi’s system—Con- 
nection between intuitive and logical knowledge—The assistance the former gives to 
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the latter—Difference between the instruction of infants and juveniles, the one mainly 
intuitive, the other principally logical. 

9. Difference between Education and Instruction.—An idea put forth strongly by Pesta- 
lozzi—-Origin and application of the words—Points of difference—Instruction com- 
municated (though the subject may be clearly explained) does not produce the same 
good effect, as instruction employed as a means of mental discipline—The, proper 
bearing of this distinction on the lessons of the Teacher. 

10. Education of a Mixed Character.—Whiat this means—Principle on which based— 
Examples—Education should be practical as well as preceptive—lIllustrated by the 
Teacher as well as enforced upon the child—Applied individually as well as collec- 
tively—Direct instruction to be followed by study—Public education united with 
private and domestic—Children to be carried rapidly over some subjects to develop 
power and energy,—slowly over others to give habits of minute investigation—Subjects 
of instruction enumerated. : 

11. Systems of Education.—Application of the word system—Views generally taken 
of systems of education—Characteristics of the chief popular systems, especially those 
of Stow and Pestalozzi—The one teaching chiefly through words “ picturing out,” as 
it is called, the other by things and words in their appropriate place—The specious 
boast of selecting what is good from every system—The motto, ‘‘ That is the best 
system which brings the powers.of the mind under the best discipline,” a test—The 
system of Pestalozzi founded on principles and adapted to the human mind, conse- 
quently a philosophical system, might be called the natural system—Different value 
of principles and plans—lIllustration of this shown in the different kinds of value apper- 
taining to wheat and bread—Advantage of principles in every thing—Many Teachers 
appreciate plans only—Principles the only true and safe guide. 


12. Summary of thg leading Principles of Pestalozz. 


1. Education ought to be essentially religious and moral. 

2. Education ought to be essentially organic and complete, and not mechanical, su- 
perficial, and partial, it should penetrate and regulate the entire being. . 

3. Education ought to be free and natural instead of being cramped, confined, sur- 
vile—The child should have sufficient liberty to manifest decidedly his individual 
character. 

4. Education ought to be harmonious in all its parts—It should be so carried on that 
all the natural faculties, and all the acquired knowledge agree and harmonize. 

5. Education should be based on intuition, on a clear and distinct perception of the 
subject to be learned. 

6. Education should be gradual and progressive, united in all parts, like a chain, 
forming a continued series without gaps. 

7. Education should be of a mixed character, uniting the private and the public; it 
should cultivate at the same time the social and domestic spirit. 

8. Education should be synthetical—every thing taught should be first reduced into 
its elements by the Teacher. 

9. Education should be practical, drawing its means of development from the actual 
circumstances of life. 


Ii.—Tue Art or Teacuina. 


1.—INTRODUCTORY COURSE. 


1. Instructions as to the Mode of giving Familiar or Conversational Lessons, and on the 
subjects chosen for such lessons in the Practicing Schools of the Institution. 

2. The Examination and Analysis of Lessons selected from ‘ Model Lessons,” a work 
published by the Society. 

3. Drawing out Sketches of Lessons on various Subjects, taking those before analyzed 
as examples. 

4. Different Methods of giving Lessons Compared, with a view to point out which are 
bad and which good, also the methods snitable to different subjects. 

5. On the Art of Questioning —The importance of understanding this art—One of the 
plans of teaching much used by Pestalozzi—Different objects in view in questioning— 
Questions which only exercise memory—Advantages of questioning—Rules to be ob 
served and mistakes avoided—Examyples of different kinds of questions—Of a train of 
questions—Practice in the art of questioning. 


2.—ON GALLERY INSTRUCTION. 


1. Introduction.—The nature and importance of gallery instruction—Children brought 
under the direct influence of the Teacher—Facility thus afforded for securing order, 
attention, progress, moral training— Value in economizing labor—The principle of suc- 
cess to be found in the power of the sympathy of numbers—Extent to which Teachers 
should avail themselves of this sympathy—Its abuses—Duties connected with gallery 
instruction. 

2. Preparation of Lessons.—Directions for making a good sketch—Advantages of a 
51 
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full sketch—Importance of determining beforehand the chief points of the lesson, and 
the method of working them out. 

3. The Subject matter—Importance of attention to quantity and quality—Rules by 
which to be guided, and the principles upon which based—Advantage of clear and nat- 
ural arrangement—The ideas to be thoroughly worked into the minds of the children— 
sufficient but not too much new matter to be presented properly, it being almost “as 
important how children learn as what they learn.” 

4. The Summary.—Definition of a summary—The qualities of a good summary—lIts 
uses—Various ways of making a summary—Advantage of its being well committed to 
memory or written out by the children. 

5. Application of Moral and Religious Lessons.—The nature of this application ex- 
Haina Tee importance of applying moral and religious instruction—Oft requiring the 
children to make the application themselves—What is meant by impression—Causes of 
failure in making religious instruction impressive. 

6. Order, Interest, and Attention—The importance of order—Causes of disorder— 
Various means of obtaining and regaining order—Difference between order and stiff- 
ness or restraint—Importance of exciting interest—Means of doing it—Difference be 
— healthful activity of mind and excitement—Attention how to be obtained and 
Kept up. 

7. The Exercise to be given to the Minds of Children.—Importance of producing activity 
of the mind—Amount of mental exercise to be given—Meuns of giving it—Teachers tell 
too much— Ways of doing so, and causes. 

8. The Manner of the Teacher.—Importance of manner, especially with young chil- 
dren—Different kinds of manner—How each affects children—The power of a decided 
manner—Its abuse—The effects of the voice in exciting different feelings—Tones of 
voice suited to different subjects. 

9. Attention to the whole Gallery—Temptations to attend toa few children only— 
Effects—Means of keeping up general attention—Difficulties where a gallery is unhap- 
pily composed of children of different degrees of attainment—How in part to be 
obviated. 

10. The Use to be made of Incidental Circumstances, especially in Moral Training.— 
Enumeration of those which most commonly occur in a gallery, and also in the play- 
ground—The influence that the notice of incidental circumstances has on the children, 
as well in an intellectual as in a moral point of view—Cautions against the abuse of 
this practice. 

11. On the Language given to Children —Relation of language to ideas—Right time of 
supplying language—Necessity for clearness and simplicity—Fine words and technical 
terms to be avoided. 


3.—ON CLASS INSTRUCTION. 


Use of class lessons—Mechanical arrangements—Apparatus—Amount of class in- 
struction to be given—Subjects. 


4.—ON THE SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION, ETC., PROPER FOR AN INFANT SCHOOL. 


1. Onthe Principles that should Regulate——The choice of subjects should be suitable to 
the children’s age—Elementary character of the subjects—Necessity of having a gen- 
eral design in each course of lessons, as well asa particular design in each lesson— 
The importance of the instruction being of a graduated character—Of its commencing 
at the right starting point—Subjects should be varied—The reason and principles upon 
which this is founded. 

2° The subject stated —Color—Object in view in lessons on color, and their suitable- 
ness to this object and to infant minds—The graduated course of these lessons, with 
reference to the work published by the Society, entitled, “‘ Graduated course of Instruc- 
tion for Infant Schools and Nurseries”—Methods to be adopted in giving lessons—Prin- 
ciples to be deduced. 

3. The other subjects treated in a similar manner—Form—Size—Weight—Place— 
Number—Physical actions and employments—Sounds, including practice in singing— 
Common objects—Pictures of common objects—Drawing before children—Human 
body—Animals—Plants—Language— Reading, Spelling, Writing—Pieces of poetry— 
Moral instruction—Religious instruction. 


5.—ON THE SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION, ETC., PROPER FOR A JUVENILE SCHOOL. 

1. Points in which a Juvenile School differs from an Infant School.—As to its organiza- 
tion— Division of time—Classification of children—Home-work—Employment of Pupil- 
Teachers—Subjects of instruction calling the reasoning powers more into exercise— 
Method of giving such subjects a more continuous and systematic character—Mode of 
treating the children—Morally, throwing them more upon their own responsibility— 
Intellectually, making them more independent of their Teachers, and more accustomed 
to gain information and kpowledge from books, teaching them early “to learn how to 
learn,” i. ¢., to be self-educators. 
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IlI.—Tue Scuoon-room, as To 1rs ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 


1. The School-room.—Influence of the appearance of the school-room on the chil- 
dren’s character—Its effect on visitors—Desks and their arrangement—Cleaning—Ven- 
tilation—T emperature—Order and decoration—Apparatus— What it is—lIts. right appre- 
ciation—Care to he taken of it. 

2. The Opening of a New School, §-c.—Preliminary steps to be taken—Difficulties— 
Spirit in which to commence—Plans to be adopted—Admission of children—Register 
and other books—Payments. 

3. The Organization of a School.—What it means—Importance of good organization— 
Plans to be adopted—Treatment of new scholars—Points requiring attention, as time- 
tables, programmes, distribution of work, é&c. 

4. Dwwision or Classification of the Children —Importance of classification of the chil- 
dren of an Infant School—Too much neglected hitherto—The advantage seen in the 
Mode! Schools of the Institution—Arrangement in galleries and classes—Principle 
upon which this is made, of proficiency, not age or size—The difficulties of Infant 
Schools, when Teachers have no assistance. 

5. Regular and punctual Attendance, and the means of insuring it.—Importance of the 
subject—Different causes of irregular attendance—Method of dealing with each— 
Means for securing attendance, supplying a good education, having well defined and 
positive rules—Quarterly pre-payment—Punctual attendance—How much depending 
on the Teacher’s own habits—Closing the door at a fixed hour—Visiting the parents, &c. 

6. The Dinner hour and arrangements for it—The Teacher’s presence necessary—Its 
inconvenience considered—The social aud moral effects of superintending children at 
dinner. 

7. The Physical State of the Children—Teacher’s duties with respect to health, 
cleanliness, and neatness—Duties of parents not to be too much interferred with— 
Means of cultivating cleanliness, neatness, &c.—The effects. 

8. The Play-grouné—Physical education—Its importance—Provision to be made 
for its connection with a school—Advantages of the play-ground in reference to moral 
instruction and moral training—Its bearing on the health and comfort of the Teacher— 
Their objections answered—Tact required in the superintendence of the play-ground— 
Apparatus, games, &c.—Time to be allotted to exercise—Objections of parents met. 

9. Monitors, Pupil- Teachers, and Paid-Assistants.—Monitors, these “ necessary evils,” 
as they have been called, fast disappearing—Stiil often found useful—Relative value 
of Monitors and Pupil-Teachers, and principle on which to be ascertained—The de- 
partments of labor for which each best fitted—Pestalozzi’s method of preparing Moni- 
tors, and the work allotted them—Instruction of Pupil-Teachers, general and special— 
Their management—Special cases examined—Pupil-Teachers almost essential to a 
good school, and amply repay labors of first year or two—to be early trained to “ self- 
education”—When so trained a great relief to the Teacher—Always to be had where 
practicable. 

10. Examinations, for the satisfaction of the public—The parents—The Teacher— 
The design and special advantages of each—Manner of conducting them—Abuses— 
Addresses to parents a most desirable adjunct—Suitable topics for such addresses. 

11. Holidays, their use and number—Never to be given at fairs, wakes, &c.—Not 
generally desired by children in a well-conducted school. 

12. Dealing with Parents.—Position of the parent—Its relation to the Teacher—Con- 
clusions—The double duty of a Teacher to the parent and the school—Course to be 
taken—Necessity of a conciJiatory manner in dealing with parents who will not submit 
to rules—On punishing children at the request of parents. 

13. Visitors, special and casual—Connection of the former with the school—Attention 
and courtesy due to them—How far the usual arrangement of a school may be changed 
for visitors—Their suggestions—Spirit in which to be takhen—Use to be made of them. 

14. Inspectors—The peculiar character of their office—Inspection always to be ob- 
tained when practicable—Its value to a good Teacher—Their view of a school con- 
trasted with that of the Teacher—Their relation as well to the Teacher as to the Pat- 
ron—The Teacher’s best friend—Inspection anticipated—Preparation to be made— 
Lessons to be given before Inspector, as at other times. 

15. Patrons and Committees.—Relation to the school—Claims—The blessing of a 
good Patron—Difficulties with Patrons or Committees—The self-will and pride of a 
Teacher not to be mistaken for conscience, or the love of doing good—Principles and 
ends to be kept in view rather than plans—Not to thwart or oppose even when not con- 
vinced—to give way in minor matters if vital points are untouched—Circumstances 
which appear to justify giving up a school. 


IV.—Tue Government or a Scuoot. 


1. The Nature and Object of this Government.—All plans of government, if good, must 
be adapted tothe uniform tendencies of human nature—Qualifications required in 
order to govern well—Importance of government in a school, as often giving to the 
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child first ideas of subordination—Essential also to the comfort of the Teacher—To 
the progress and happiness of the children—Disorder the master defect of many schools 
—Dislike to Teachers often caused by misgovernment. 

2. A knowledge of the Principles of Action in Childhood required in order to Govern 
well_—The principles enumerated—Their importance—Scripture references on the in- 
fluence of habits—Wisdom and beneficence of the Creator seen in the early formation 
and power of habits—Difficulty of ascertaining motives—Importance of knowing them— 
The use to be made of them in governing a school. 

3. Parental Government.—Different kind of rule as to their spirit—The political— 
The military—The family—Characteristics of each—Reasonableness of requiring the 
parental spirit in Teachers—In what it consists—Effects of possessing the spirit—The 
parental spirit manifested by God—Seen in Christ—The parental spirit should govern 
our schools—Our debt to Pestalozzi for advocating it so powerfully—His fundamental 
principle in all moral development and training. 

4. Authority—Meaning of the term—Abuses of authority—Modern mistakes—Import- 
ance of authority in the school-room—How to be used—Adaptation to the nature of the 
child—Mistakes as to governing by love alone—Rules to be adopted in establishing and 
maintaining authority. 

5. Kindness.—Distinguished from other affections—Love essential to a Teacher— 
Shock often received by children when transferred from a mother to an unkind 
Teacher—Influence of Kindness—Principles on which based—Manner of carrying 
them out—Caution against extremes. 

6. Justice—Definition—Temptations to partiality—Children’s appreciation of jus- 
tice—Written rules often useful. 

7. Fear.—lIts abuses as a principle of government shown in the conduct of parents, 
teachers, and nurses—The use of fear in the moral economy of the child, and conse- 
quently its use by the Teacher—Cautions. 

Infiuence.—W hat it is to govern with the will of a child—Means of obtaining in- 
flence—its true value both in the Infant and Juvenile Sciool. 

9. Appeal to Principle—Nature of principle, or sense of right and wrong—Relative 
position among motives of action—Advantages—The result, self-government, &c.— 
Perfection of a school as to government, when good conduct proceeds from principle. 

10. Prevention.—Importance of this principle as applied to the government of a 
school—Children to have full occupation—To associate pleasure with learning— 
Teacher to call in aid the public opinion of the school—To obtain the co-operation of 

arents. 

. 11. Rewards.—What they are—How they act—Injurious as being an artificial ex- 
citement—As giving wrong views both of justice and merit—As rousing a mercenary 
spirit—As exciting vanity and pride—Means to be used to make promised rewards un- 
necessary—Example of Hofwyl—From our Infant Schools—The highest motives to be 
cultivated—Animal motives to be properly directed—Different ways of rewarding 
merit—Value of a reward consists not in the actual value of what is bestowed, but in 
the association created—Reward occasional and not expected—When it is not an in- 
centive to exertion, but a proof that merit is recognized, it gives the idea of justice. 

12. Punishments.—Nature, design, and spirit—Difference between punishment, cor- 
rection, and discipline—The true end of punishment—Mistakes of the passionate 
Teacher—Effects of these on the child—Punishment should arise out of the fault— 
God’s dealings with us our example—Natural punishments enumerated—Children to 
be shown the connection between sin and punishment—An unvarying punishment im- 
possible—Should differ according to character and disposition, and the nature of faults, 
&c.—Evils of severe punishments—Importance of discrimination—Public exposure as 
a punishment—Spirit that leads a teacher to expose her pupils for her own gratifica- 
tion—Effects of exposure on different dispositions, and on spectators—Corpora! pun- 
ishment—Former and present practice contrasted—Opinion of Dr. Arnold and Dr. 
Bryce—Pestalozzi’s rules for using it—Its absence in a good school—Expulsion when 
to be resorted to—Circumstances to attend it. 

13. Emulation.—Nature of the principle—Usual application—Meaning of the word— 
Natural emulation, distinguished from Scripture emulation—‘“ Generous rivalry,” and 
“‘zivalry a means of self-knowledge,” false ideas—Natural emulation not to be stimu- 
lated—Difficulties of a Teacher not using emulation—Substitutes for it, as—Desire to 
overcome difficulties—To gain knowledge—To please a much-loved Teacher, &c. 
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TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT 


FOR MASTERS FOR THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 





Tue following account of St. Mark’s College is drawn from the Annual 
Reports of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, from 1843 to 1846, and from 
publications of the Principal, Rev. Derwent Coleridge, addressed to the 
Seeretary of the National Society :— 

The principal Normal School, or training establishment for masters for 
schools under the charge of the National Society, is located in the parish of 
Chelsea, on the Fulham Road, about two and a half miles from Hyde Park 
Corner. It is called St. Mark’s College, and the place is frequently designated 
as Stanley Grove. 

Site and Buildings.—The site of the institution consists of eleven acres 
of land, perfectly healthy, and surrounded by a wall; of the eleven acres of 
land, about three acres and a half are occupied as gardens and potato- 
ground, three acres as meadow-land, two acres and a half as pleasure-ground 
and shrubberies, leaving about two acres for the farm and laundry buildings, 
the college, practicing school, and chapel. The whole of the grounds, 
whether laid out as meadow-land, garden-ground, or shrubberies, may be 
considered, and really are, practically useful for the industrial purposes of 
the college. Formerly the estate belonged to Mr. Hamilton, whose com- 
modious mansion near the southern side of the property affords, in addi- 
tion to an excellent residence for the principal, a committee-room, a spacious 
and lofty lecture-room, having an area of .1,070 feet, the walls of which were 
fitted by the late owner with handsome bookeases, above which are casts 
from the Elgin marbles, a dining-hall (area 4503 feet), and offices. 

Attached to this has been erected, in one of the Italian styles, a chapel, 
&c., a quadrangle, in which are situate the dormitories of the pupils, a sep- 
arate bed-room (area 52} feet) being appropriated to each. The quad- 
rangles are two stories, containing each 22 sinall sleeping-rooms, together 
with the towers at the two outer angles, each of which contains a sitting- 
room, a master’s bed-room, and three smaller chambers for boys, thus pro- 
viding accommodation for fifty students and two masters. Underneath are 
coul-chambers, workshops fitted up with carpenters’ benches, a shoe and 
knife room, &c. The laundry is a separate building; one end of this has 
been fitted up as an infirmary, and in the center are store-rooms for potatoes 
and apples, and other products of the farm and garden.* 

The practicing school is situate near the chapel, on the north side of the 
grounds. It is an octagonal building, affording accommodation for six 
classes, in addition to those that may be arranged on the gallery. In the 
center is the fireplace, and over this, on the sides of the brick-work form- 
ing the ventilating apparatus and the chimneys, have been fitted black- 
boards and conveniences fur suspending maps and musical tablets, so as 
that they may be seen by the classes opposite. Independently of the central 
square area, each side of which measures 20 feet, the recesses provide 
accommodation for 260 children. A cottage on the premises, situated near 
the practicing school, has been fitted up during the present year for the 
accommodation of the two higher classes, in separate rooms, the area of each 
being about 259 feet. 


* Report, National Society, 1842, p, 75. 
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The teachers and masters of the training establishment consist of a prin- 
cipal, a vice-principal, a head master, a teacher of music, a teacher of draw- 
ing, and an industrial master or steward. The principal is the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, nephew of the eminent poet and metaphysician, Samuel 'T. Cole- 
ridge, who has impressed his own views on the general scope and details of 
the institution. Of him, Mr. Moseley, one of the Inspectors, speaks thus :— 


“ Those persons whose privilege it is to be acquainted with Mr. Coleridge, will 
appreciate his many and eminent qualifications as an instructor, and they will 
readily understand the ascendency which is given to him over the minds of the 
students, not less by that kindly and persuasive manner which is peculiar to him, 
and that colloquial eloquence which is his patrimony, than by the generosity of 
his purposes and the moral elevation of his principles of action. In the union of 
qualities such as these, with an abiding sense of the importance of the objects 
he has proposed to himself, absolute dedication to them, and entire faith in the 
means he has adopted for accomplishing them, he has succeeded in creating 
around him an institution which has probably outrun the hopes and expectations 
of its earlier friends, not less in the scale of its operations than in the character 
of the results which it contemplates,—an institution which claims, at an humble 
distance, to take its place among the collegiate establishments of the country— 
which has enlisted the sympathies of a large portion of the clergy in its favor, 
and contributed not a little to raise the standard affixed by public opinion to the 
office of an elementary schoolmaster.” 


The general scope and design of the institution, as gathered from Mr. 
Coleridge’s own writings, may be thus summed up in the language of one 
of the inspectors :— 

“ Resting upon the ground that it is the duty, and by consequence the right 
and privilege of the Church to be the teacher of the nation, Mr. Coleridge’s 
efforts have been mainly directed to form the character of his pupils in accord- 
ance with Church principles—to raise up a body of teachers, who might appre- 
ciate the Scriptural character of the English Church, and who should feel them- 
selves to be living, intelligent, and responsible agents in the carrying out of her 
system. For such an end, they must prove (so far as such a result can be secured 
by any system of training within the reach of man) capable of communicating 
that entire preparation of heart and mind by which, with the help of God’s Holy 
Spirit, the due reception and effectual working of the gospel message may be 
secured, Accounting it to be the peculiar aim of Protestantism, contemplated as 
an awakened energy of the Church, to enable each man for himself, according to 
his measure, to give a reason for the faith that is jn him, and to ground that faith 
on Holy Scripture. Mr. Coleridge trusts that the teachers educated in this in- 
stitution will be skilled to cultivate the best fruits of the English Reformation, 
as that which would substitute a religion of light for the darkness of super- 
stition. 

“The Church being regarded as the teacher of the nation, she can have no end 
in view short of, or wholly apart from, the training of the young in the principles 
of true religion. At her hands they are to be enabled, as far as human instruc- 
tion might avail, to profit by the reading of Holy Scripture. No school knowl- 
edge can,be recognized as useful which may not, directly or indirectly, contribute 
to this end. To bring up a child in the way in which he should go, and to fur- 
nish him with the weapons of his heavenly warfare—this is not a part of his 
education, rather it is the sum and substance of the whole ; for whatever secular 
knowledge is really desirable as a part of early and general education, is either 
included in such a description, or may with facility be added to it—cannot fitly 
be taught apart from it. Language, with all its uses—history, in all its branches 
—science itself, considered in its noblest aspect, as an organ of reason and exer- 
cise of the mental faculties—these and every other study, not merely technical, 
attain their highest value when connected with religious truth, and degenerate 
into falsehood when pursued in any other connection. 

“Mr. Coleridge feels strongly that no number of attainments, nor any facility 
in communicating them, can of themselves qualify a schoolmaster for his arduous 
office, and that before we inquire into the special fitness of a teacher, there is 
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needed, as an essential prerequisite, a sound, and, to a considerable extent, a cul- 
tivated understanding—a certain moral power, the growth of religious principles, 
but developed by intellectual culture. And as the parochial schoolmaster has to 
supply all the indirect teaching to which the children of the better-provided 
classes owe much, and perhaps the best, of what they know, in those children of 
the poor likely to be intrusted to him, he will have to cultivate good habits in 
the ground of self-respect—habits of regular industry and self-control, of kindness 
and forbearance, of personal and domestic cleanliness, of decency and order ; he 

> will have to awaken in them the faculties of attention and memory, of reflection 
and judgment ; he will have not merely to instill knowledge, or supply the ma- 
terials of thought, but to elicit and exercise the powers of thinking,—to seek 
with the first dawning of reason to awaken a faculty by which truth may be in- 
deed discerned—a faculty which he cannot give, but which he will assuredly find, 
and to which, by continually presenting its proper counterpart, he will ground 
knowledge upon faith, and give to religious truth an evidence approaching to 
intuition. Wherefore he especially needs to be not simply a seriously-minded 
Christian, buj an educated man; and while to teach letters, in however humble 
a capacity, is not a mechanical employment, the occupation of the schoolmaster 
of the poor, when regarded from the proper point of view, is as truly liberal as 
any in the commonwealth.” 

The following passages are in the language of Mr. Coleridge :— 

“ The truth is, that the education given in our schools (I speak of those open 
to the poor for cheap or gratuitous instruction, but the remark might be expanded 
much more widely) is too often little more than nominal, imparting, it may be, a 
little knowledge—sometimes hardly this—but leaving the mental powers wholly 

y undeveloped, and the heart even less affected than the mind. Of course there 
; are exceptions and limitations to this statement. It does not apply to every 
school, and is less true of some districts than of others; but the fact, as a whole, 
stands upon what may be called statistical evidence. Is this owing to an acci- 
dental or to an inherent defect? Are the means employed inadequate merely, 
or essentially unfit? If the former, we may trust to time and gradual improve- 
ment. We may proceed, if possible, more carefully, but in the old way. If the 
latter, a different course must be pursued ; we must do something else. I ven- 
ture to take the latter position. 

“To what end do we seek toe educate the poor man’s child? Is it not to give 
him just views of his moral and religious obligations—his true interests for time 
and for eternity ; while, at the same time, we prepare him for the successful 
discharge of his civil duties—duties for which, however humble, there is surely 
some appropriate instruction? Is it not to cultivate good habits in a ground of 
self-respect ‘—habits of regular industry and self-control, of kindness and for- 
bearance, of personal and domestic cleanliness, of decency and order? Is it not 
to awaken in him the faculties of attention and memory, of reflection and judg- 
ment ?—not merely to instill knowledge, or supply the materials of thought, but 
to elicit and to exercise the powers of thinking? Is it not to train him in the 

y use of language, the organ of reason, and the symbol of his humanity? And 
/ while we thus place the child in a condition to look onward and upward—while 
we teach him his relationship to the eternal and the heavenly, and encourage 
him to live by this faith, do we not also hope to place him on a vantage-ground 
with respect to his earthly calling /—to give to labor the interest of intelligence 
and the elevation of duty, and disarm those temptations by which the poor 
man’s leisure is so fearfully beset, and to which mental vacuity offers no resistance / 

“ But is this an easy task? Can we hope that it will be duly performed for 
less than laborers’ wages, without present estimation or hope of preferment, by 
the first rustic, broken-down tradesman, or artisan out of employment, whom ne- 
cessity, or perhaps indolence, brings to the office? Not to put an aggravated 
case, however common, can any half-educated man from the working classes (and 
the majority of those who seek to be schoolmasters are all but uneducated) be 
safely intrusted with duties, the very nature of which it would be impossible to 
make him understand? Almost uninstructed, and utterly untrained—with little 
general fitness for his calling, and no special apprenticeship—he may teach a 
little, and this not well, but he cannot dine at all. But will not a Jittle prep- 
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aration suffice? May he not be taught a system? He may indeed be taught a 
system, but surely it will not suffice. He wants the first conditions of a teacher. 
He cannot teach what he does not know. He cannot explain what he does not 
understand. He may learn a particular method, but not how to apply it. The 
best preparation which he can receive, short of a complete course of training, is 
superficial and formal. He must himself be educated before he can educate 
others. Morally and religiously considered, the case is still worse. He cannot 
suggest motives, or inspire feelings, of which he is himself unconscious. If he be 
a pious man, it is indeed much ; yet his principles, or at least his mode of ex- 
plaining them, will be uncertain. 
# * * % * x 
“ Here, then, I think we have the root of the evil. The object on which so 
much zeal and ingenuity have been bestowed, has been, not to procure proper 
masters, but to do without them. The attempt has been to educate by systems, . 
not by men. School-rooms have been built, school-books provided, and methods 
of instruction devised. The monitorial, the simultaneous, the circulating, the 
interrogative, the suggestive systems, have each been advocated, separately or 
in combination. Meanwhile, the great need of all, without which all this appa- 
ratus is useless, and in comparison with which it is unimportant, has been all but 
overlooked. It has been taken for granted that the machinery of education 
would work itself, as if there had been a living spirit in the wheels. The guiding 
mind, by which even an imperfect mechanism might have been controlled to good 
effect, was to be superseded ; nay, the conditions under which alone it can be 
provided—adequate support and just estimation—have been regarded as not 
merely unattainable, but as positively objectionable. The result is exactly what 
might have been anticipated. Each successive system, so Jong as it has been 
carried on under the eye of the author—that is, in effect, by an educated man, 
or by any really competent teachers—has been more or less successful; and in 
every case the merit of the workman has been transferred to his tools; and 
when, in other hands, these prove unserviceable, or even mischievous, they not 
merely lose a credit to which they were not entitled, but are charged with a 
fault which lies, perhaps, mainly in the handling. I say mischievous ; for in edu- 
cation, as in other arts, the most effective implements may chance to require the 
most dexterous management. Let me not be thought to undervalue even the, 
slightest helps by which the communication of knowledge may be facilitated. 
There is an art as well as a science of education; and every art has its methods, 
of which some may be better than others. But method itself supposes intelli- 
gence, adaptation, choice ; when traveled blindly, it is a mere routine. And if 
this be true in the domain of matter—if no method can exempt the ship-builder 
or the engineer from the necessity of ever-varying contrivance—nay, if some 
faculty of this sort be required to enable the bird to construct its nest, or the 
bee its cells—how shall it be dispensed with, how shall we hope that its place 
can be supplied by forms, and practices, and rules, when that upon which we 
have to work is the mind of man? Even an educated teacher who trusts to 
mechanical arrangements, must expect a mechanical result. Phidias himself 
could not have produced the semblance of life, “the image of a man, according 
to the beauty of a man,” had he employed any but the most simple tools. The 
mental statuary must, in like manner, leave upon his work the touches of his 
own hand: he must model with his own fingers. Every child is an individual, 
thinking and feeling for himself. He must be dealt with accordingly. The influ- 
ence of the master must, as far as possible, be personal. Whatever intermediate 
agency is employed must be, for the same reason, intelligent ; for mind can only 
be affected by mind, the inferior by the superior. To procure this without extra 
cost ; to create a number of teachers who shall continue learners, exercising in 
the former capacity a certain freedom of action, without losing their own do- 
cility and dependence—in a word, to reconcile an intelligent agency with gen- 
eral regulation and unity of purpose, is a problem for which, perhaps, no general 
solution can be offered. In practice, every national schoolmaster must solve it 
for himself; and the success of his attempt will be the test of his efficiency. 
“T have described the education of a poor man’s child with a reference to the 
ends for which I suppose it to be given; and I have contended that this educa- 
tion cannot be given through the instrumentality of such men as are commonly 
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employed for that purpose. The educator must himself have been both suffi- 
ciently and suitably educated. This will be denied by none, but every one will 
affix his own meaning to the words. I say further, to teach letters, in however 
humble a capacity, is not a mechanical employment : to educate, in the full sense 
of the word, is as liberal an occupation as any in the commonwealth. In plain 
terms, then, and in old-fashioned language, my conclusion is, that the schoolmaster 
must be an educated man. Thus stated, the proposition has a more startling 
sound ; but the import is the same. I speak of the thing, not of the accidents 
with which it may be accompanied. I do not speak of birth, or social position, 
or habits of life, or manners, or appearance, but of a certain condition of the 
mental faculties, as well moral as intellectual; of that which constitutes educa- 
tion, contemplated as a result—not of the dress by which, in this country and in 
modern times, it is commonly distinguished. Of the social relations and outward 
bearing which education must necessarily assume, I may say a few words here- 
after ; at present I speak of the thing itself. With this explanation, I do not 
fear to affirm that the schoolmaster must be an educated man. And this neces- 
sity is not at all affected by the class of children which he has to train. The 
amount of acquirement may differ ; but this is the least thing to be considered. 
I am utterly opposed—I had almost said hostile—to the notion that any number 
of attainments, or any facility in teaching them, can qualify a schoolmaster for 
his arduous office. Attainments may make a particular teacher—a professor, as 
such teachers affect to call themselves—but a mere teacher has much to learn 
before he can undertake to educate. A sound, and, to a considerable extent, a 
cultivated understanding—a certain moral power, the growth of religious princi- 
ples, but developed by intellectual culture—surely this is an essential prerequisite 
in every educator, every schoolmaster, before we inquire into his special fitness 
for the class of children of which his school may be composed. And let it not be 
assumed that this is less requisite in the teacher of the poor than of the rich. 
The parochial schoolmaster, in which term I include the master of every church- 
school fur the poor, is encompassed with difficulties to which an ordinary com- 
mercial or grammar school offers no parallel. Not merely has he a greater num- 
ber of children to instruct, with less assistance and in a less time—children, for 
the most part, of tenderer years, and less prepared by previous instruction and 
home-training—but he has more to do for them. They are more dependent upon 
him for their education. His scholars have, in a manner, to be taught not merely 
to think, but to speak, if they would express any thing beyond animal passions 
and animal wants. He has to supply all the indirect teaching to which the 
children of the better-provided classes owe much, and perhaps the best, of what 
they know. And when to this we add the moral training which they require ; 
when we take into account the actual position of the church in this country, and 
remember that on the parochial schoolmaster the children of the poor are too 
often dependent, not merely for catechetical instruction, but for the first implant- 
ation of religious sentiment—that he has too often to give that first presumption 
in favor of holy things, as they are set forth in the church of our fathers, of which 
there should be no rememberable beginning—that he has to interpret, that sound 
of Sabbath-bells, which ought to have a meaning to the ears of earliest child- 
hood, as often as it carries to the cottage its message of peace ; when, lastly, we 
add to this the influence for good which the honored teacher may and ought to 
exercise over the youth long after he has quitted the school—an influence which 
he can only maintain by the ability to direct and assist him after he has ceased 
to be a child; in a word, when we see that the church schoolmaster has not 
merely to minister to the clergyman in some of his most arduous and important 
functions—the instruction of childhood and the guidance of youth—but to make 
up much that is wanting, and correct much that is perverse, in the circumstances 
and tendencies of humble life; shall it be said that I have overstrained the 
point, and contend for too high a standard? But if this be a just picture of what 
we want, then look at what we have, and be my earnestness forgiven ! 

“ At all events, it is better to strive for too high, than to be content with too 
low a standard. Do I describe an impossible perfection? Let us at least set 
out with our faces toward it ; we are then in the right direction, though we ad- 
vance but a little way. Let us set out with faith, and the resolution that it 
engenders, and perhaps we may advance further than we think. 
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“T have described the qualifications of a schoolmaster implicitly by a reference 
to his work. How, it will be asked, are these to be commanded? Not, assured- 
ly, by any cheap or summary method. Not, let me venture to urge, by courses 
of lectures, or lessons in pedagogic. Rather than so, let the clergyman take the 
first thoughtful man, no matter what his acquirements, of whose piety he is 
assured, and prepare him for his work, as he walks with him in the fields, or in 
the streets. I do not say that this is enough: far from it. I do not say that it 
is easy to meet with a man of good sense and right ed gee aside acquire- 
ment, to whom the oversight of children may be committed. I believe it will be 
found very difficult. But something in this way might be done—some fatherly 
discipline established—some lessons of humble wisdom imparted. From the 
other mode nothing, in the long run, but mischief can ensue. Wherever mere 
attainment is made a principal consideration, there will be a perpetual mistaking 
of means for ends, and of semblance for reality. A little superficial knowledge, 
and a showy, self-sufficient cleverness, will be the product, the spirit and flavor 
of which will quickly evaporate, leaving behind either a mere caput mortuum, or 
a fermenting mass of restlessness, petulance, and discontent. Yet let me not be 
misunderstood. My objection is not to lectures, or any other mode of facilitating 
acquirement ; still less to the acquirement itself. The former may be most use- 
ful, the latter most desirable. What I resist is,the notion that either is sufficient 
—the one as a means, the other as a result. Normal education is net satisfied 
with a superstructure of faculties—it must lay a basis of character; and the 
latter is the longer and the more difficult process. Not what a teacher knows, 
but what he is, should ever be the first point considered.” 


Admission of Pupils——Every applicant for admission must be at least 
fifteen years of age, and must submit the following testimonials: 1, a certif- 
icate of baptism; 2, a declaration from the parents or guardians of the 
youth, stating that he has attended the services of the Church of England, 
with their consent and approbation, for the space of at least one twelve- 
month previous to the date of the application; 3, a medical certificate, 
according to a printed form; 4, a recommendation from a clergyman, who 
is requested to state, as particularly as possible, the grounds on which it is 
given, as well for the satisfaction of the National Society as to prevent dis- 
appointment and needless expense on the part of the youth and his friends. 
Good moral character, amiability, truthfulness, and diligence, are indispen- 
sable requisites. Further information is solicited as to the youth’s temper 
and disposition, his abilities and attainments, his tastes and habits, his age, 
size, and physical strength, and as to any other matters from which his 
general fitness for the office of schoolmaster may be inferred. A certain 
degree of bodily as well as mental vigor is deemed indispensable. A strong, 
healthy, well-grown lad, of amiable disposition and promising talents, who 
shows an evident desire of knowledge, and has made a good use of the 
opportunities which he has already enjoyed, though these may not have 
been great, is considered to be the description of youth best fitted to fulfill 

ees J 
the designs of the institution. 

The examination of each student for admission is preceded by the other 
inquiries specified in the following paragraph, which are to be answered in 
his own words, and in his own handwriting, in the presence of the clergyman 
by whom he is recommended, or some other trustworthy person :— 

“State your name and age the last birth-day; when and where you were baptized; whether 
you have been confirmed, and by whom; whether you have taken the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and if so, whether you are a regular communicant? At what schools have you been 
educated, and for how long a time, and in what subjects have you been instructed? Are you 
sincerely desirous of becoming a schoolmaster, and do you seek admission into the National So- 
ciety’s Training College expressly to be fitted for that difficult and responsible office? Are you 
prepared to lead in the College a simple and laborious life; working with your hands as well as 
acquiring book-knowledge, and rendering an exact obedience to the disicipline of the place? 
Are you aware that your path of duty on leaving the College will be principally, if not entirely, 
among the poor? And are you willing to apprentice yourself to the Society on that under- 
standing ?” 


Mode of Admission.—These certificates having been received and approved. 
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the youth is directed to present himself for examination at the college. He 
is expected to read English prose with propriety, to spell correctly from 
dictation, to write a good hand, to be well acquainted with the outlines of 
Scripture history, and to show considerable readiness in working the funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic. Any further knowledge which he may possess, 
of whatever kind, is in his favor, not only, or so much, for its own sake, as 
on account of the studious turn of mind and aptness for receiving instruction 
which it may appear to indicate. A talent for vocal music and drawing is 
particularly desirable. 

In the event of his passing this examination with credit, he is received 
into the college, and remains there on probation for the first three months ; 
after which, if his conduct shall have been satisfactory and he shall be found 
to possess the necessary qualifications, he is apprenticed to the National 
Society. From this period till the age of 21, the society is responsible for 
his education, clothing, and maintenance, being at liberty to make use of his 
services as a schoolmaster at any time and in any way that may be thought 
proper. In general, the period during which the apprentices are expected to 
remain under instruction at the college is three years, after which time 
they are to be placed in situations either as the masters of small schools, or 
more commonly as assistants in large ones. 

The Principal, in his Report, complains that many of the students admitted 
are deficient in the requisite preparation for the course of instruction pur- 
sued in this institution. 


“Of those now on probation, or recently apprenticed, a fair proportion are in- 
tellizent lads, of suitable temper and disposition; but even of these, compara- 
tively few are properly prepared for the institution. Against this difficulty it is 
impossible to provide by mere exclusion, without reducing the numbers admitted 
to an extent incompatible with the welfare, or indeed the existence, of the insti- 
tution. Not many of those recommended possess even that modicum of acquire- 
ment which might fairly be expected from a promising boy of twelve, not to say 
fifteen, years old. They cannot ‘read well, that is, with intelligence, nor write 
correctly from dictation. I do not allude to slight and casual inaccuracies, but to 
a general deficiency, the result of bad teaching, They are, for the most part, 
quite ignorant of grammar ; and, what is worst of all, they are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the vocabulary of their own language to profit even by oral 
teaching of a kind suitable to the college, much less to gain information for them- 
selves from books. Of geography, not to say history, they are, for the most part, 
wholly ignorant, many having never seen a map. This description applies to 
different individuals in different degrees, and there are some to whom it , se not 
apply at all; but in a majority of cases it is necessary to ground the probationers 
afresh in the simplest rudiments of learning—to go over again the work of an 
elementary school—with what loss to the pupils and disadvantage to the college, 
need not be told.” 


Studies and Training of the Pupils—The subjects of instruction include 
Scriptural knowledge, and Bible literature, the doctrines of the Church and 
Chureh History, Latin, Music, English Grammar, General History, English 
Literature, Geography, Algebra, Geometry, Mechanics, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
and the art of Teaching under the designation of Normal lessons. 

The pupils leave their beds at half past 5 in the morning, and are again 
in bed at 10 at night, when the dormitory lights are extinguished by one of 
the elder youths; two of whom, under the inspection and control of the 
industrial teacher, are intrusted with the duty of lighting, regulating, and 
extinguishing the gas-lights throughout the establishment. This gives 
seven hours and a half for sleep. ‘The remaining 16 hours and a half are 
thus divided :—they are allowed to remain,— 

One hour in their bed-rooms, half an hour in the morning, and the same 
time in the evening. This, however, includes the time spent in coming and 
going, &c. Habits of personal cleanliness, neatness, and order, are care- 
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fully enforced. It is with this view, as well as for the purpose of private 
devotion, that a separate bed-room has been allotted to each youth. 

Four hours and a half are assigned to industrial occupations, of which 
half an hour is consumed in coming and going, getting out and putting by 
their tools, washing their hands, &c. 

The studies of the college commence at a quarter before 7, with the 
reading of a collect from the Prayer-Book. The period of time allotted to 
study and united devotion amounts to about 8 hours. 

Half an hour is allowed for each of the three meals, including the laying 
and removing of the cloth, &e. They breakfast at 8, dine at 1, and drink 
tea at 7. Befure tea they sing for an hour. 

Two hours and a quarter are reserved for voluntary study and recreation, 
viz. the half hour before and after dinner, the half hour after tea, which is 
spent in family devotion, and an hour before bed-time, when the repetitions 
are learnt which are to be said next morning. 

The number of hours devoted weekly to each occupation is stated in the 
table subjoined. It will be observed that the greatest periods of time are 
given to Music and Latin, and the least to Arithmetic :— 


Number of Hours devoted Weekly to each Occupation of the Students. 
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In addition to the seven hours devoted to musical instruction in each 
week, six hours more are allotted to the practice of the Chapel service. On 
this point, Mr. Coleridge observes :— 


“If, however, the choral service, as performed in the chapel of St. Mark's 
College, be in itself unobjectionable ; if, in truth, it have been adopted from a 
sense ofits superior beauty and fitness under the circumstances of the case—it 
may be mentioned, as a further recommendation, that it furnishes the best, if not 
the only means, compatible with other exigencies, of imparting to the students 
of this institution that skill in the art of singing which is now so generally desired, 
if not expected, in a parochial schoolmaster. No system of teaching vocal music, 
however excellent, can dispense with the necessity of long and continuous prac- 
tice; time for which could not have been afforded in this college, if it had not 
been found possible to unite the acquirement of this art with its best and princi- 
pal use. As it is, the seed-time and harvest of instruction are to a certain 
extent combined, the grain being sown and the sfieaves gathered by the same 
process and at the same time. In plain terms, the musical skill required for the 
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performance of the choral service is supplied, in some considerable measure, by 
the service itself; and, indeed, as these youths have not been selected, generally 
speaking, with any reference to musical capacity, and are not destined for the 
exclusive or gainful exercise of the musical profession,.it would, I believe, have 
been found difficult to exact from them that close and unremitting attention to 
this study which it indispensably requires, and which they now bestow upon it, 
were it not for the pressure of a motive at once so sacred and so stimulating, 
coupled with the guidance and encouragement of a teacher who, to a practical 
acquaintance with Church-music, such as could be looked for only in a master 
of the art, adds the authority derived from his position as vice-principal of the 
college.” 

“Tt is not, indeed, intimated that any opportunity for the practice of singing, 
however favorable, can dispense with the necessity of regular elementary in- 
struction in the principles of music. It is a great advantage to acquire a foreign 
language in the country where it is spoken; but it will be proper, nevertheless, 
to acquire it grammatically. Now the services of the chapel render music, as it 
were, a living language in this college, which the youths catch up insensibly by 
hearing and imitation—a language, moreover, heard only in its purest and noblest 
form, by which the taste of the student is cultivated, together with his powers 
of execution. And when it is remembered how much the success of a singer 
depends upon mechanical proficiency, apart from the interesting science which 
gives to the study its intellectual character, it will not be thought that too much 
stress is laid upon that training of the ear and voice which the students go 
through, independently of any course of lessons. On the other hand, it is felt 
that, without the intellectual character above alluded to, the study, or, to speak 
more properly, the pursuit, of vocal music would not merely be imperfect, but of 
doubtful benefit, taken as a branch of general education. And if it should be 
said, that all the theoretical knowledge necessary to a vocalist will come in the 
end by an analytical as opposed to the usual elementary methods (a result which 
can only be expected in the most favorable cases), it would yet be necessary 
that those who learn in order that they may teach, should be made acquainted 
with some system of instruction, capable of easy and general application. In 
adopting that which owes so much to the peculiar genius of Mr. Hullah, regard 
has been had both to the intrinsic excellence of the method itself, and to the 
ready machinery with which it is supplied. 

“It thus appears that there are two kinds of musical instruction always going 
on together, and mutually assisting each other. The art of reading music, with 
the requisite knowledge of musical notation, is conveyed through the medium of 
Mr. Hullah’s ‘Grammar of Vocal Music, under the very able superintendence 
of Mr. May ; one division of the students being under his own tuition, while a 
junior class is carried through the earlier portion of the course by one of the 
pupils. A third section, more advanced than either of the preceding, has the 
further advantage of lectures on harmony and counterpoint from Mr. Hullah 
himself. These three divisions correspond generally to the three years of resi- 
dence—an arrangement by which every branch of study in the college is more 
or less regulated. An exact correspondence is obviously impracticable—some 
youths bringing with them a larger amount of musical knowledge and proficiency 
than others can be expected to attain at any period of their lives. Much, it 1s 
true, has been done to produce a respectable mediocrity ; but excellence will 
depend, after all, on individual qualifications.” 


The reasons for embracing the study of Latin in the scheme of instruc- 
tion are thus set forth :— 


As it is considered a leading object of national education, as viewed in 
connection with the church to raise the speech, and by implication the un- 
derstanding of the people to the level of the litargy, the uses of language, 
that priceless talent of reading the thoughts of others and of communicating 
our own in writing, has been kept prominently in view as one of those first 
principles by which the studies of the college should be regulated; and in 
conformity with these notions Latin is taught (so far as may be necessary 
to lay the foundations of a sound acquaintance with the accidence, syntax, 
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and etymology of that language), as an essential part of the course. This 
knowledge has been considered, if not necessary for the teacher of English, 
to be, at least, in the highest degree useful. The majority of the pupils are 
not carried beyond the accidence of the Eton Latin Grammar and Arnold’s 
third Latin exercise book; a few who, previously to their admission, had 
acquired the rudiments, have been carried further, and some five or six who 
have attained a knowledge of Greek, apart from the teaching of the institu- 
tion, are encouraged by the principal in ‘its cultivation, so far as may conduce 
to the understanding of the original text of the New Testament, on the ex- 
press provision, however, that these and the like studies do not in the slightest 
degree interfere with the more immediate objects of the institution, or with 
the due performance of its humblest duties. 

Industrial Occupations.—The industrial oceupations of the students con- 
sist in the labors of the farm, the garden, the house, lithography, and book- 
binding. 


“The advantages, I had almost said the necessity, of balancing the intellectual 
ursuits of the students by manual labor, scarcely need to be further insisted on. 
t is, in the first place, the only way in which such an institution could be sup- 
orted, except at an enormous expense ; but this is the least consideration. It 

is almost the only mode in which the hours not occupied in study could be prof- 
itably and innocently passed by a promiscuous assemblage of youths, almost all 
of whom have so much both to learn and to unlearn. Above all, that which is 
learned in this way is itself a most valuable acquirement, more especially to the 
schoolmaster of the poor. Not merely will it enable him to increase his own 
comforts without cost, but it will make him practically acquainted with the occu- 
pations of those whom he has to instruct, and thus procure him an additional 
title to their confidence when he comes to act among them, not merely as their 
teacher, but as their adviser and friend.” 

“ Hitherto the difficulty has been to perform the necessary work of the estab- 
lishment in a satisfactory manner without encroaching on the hours of study— 
nothing being so much to be avoided as a hasty, imperfect, or slovenly perform- 
ance. The method pursued is as follows :—The several duties—whether of the 
house, the farm, or the garden—are assigned to different parties, varyiug in num- 
ber according to the need, which are changed at stated periods, generally weekly. 
Over each of these parties a monitor is appointed, care being taken so to sort 
the parties that the influence of the older and steadier youths may be continu- 
ally exerted over their younger or less experienced associates. One youth, the 
eldest of those first admitted, is over the whole. It is his duty to arrange the 
labors of the day, under the superintendence of the industrial master, and to 
inspect the different working-parties when needful. He is also expected to hear 
complaints, and to settle any trifling difference which may have arisen. The 
monitor of each party is expected to maintain order among those whose labors 
he directs ; and, to speak generally, the discipline of the place is, as far as possi- 
ble, carried on by the moral influence of the youths over each other, a most 
watchful supervision being maintained by the masters. The direct interference 
of the principal is not resorted to except in cases of necessity. Faults are cor- 
rected by admonition, and, if need be, by rebuke, either private or public, as the 
case may seem to require. It is sometimes advisable to make the admonition 
general, without naming those for whom it is specially intended. A journal of 
conduct is also kept, which will, it is hoped, have a beneficial effect ; and every 
youth is occasionally reminded that his prospects when he shall have left the 
institution, depend upon his conduct while in it. No prominence, however, is 
given to this or to any other secondary motive. Good conduct can only be pro- 
duced, in the long run, by a sense of duty, or by the habit which it produces 
when it becomes a matter of course; and this habitual sense of duty is best 
encouraged by a mode of treatment from which every appeal to motive, strictly 
so called, is excluded. I believe this to be not merely the highest, but the most 
practical view of the question ; and although in such a matter the utmost that 
can without presumption be expected, is a partial, and, under the Divine bless- 
ing, a growing success, yet it may with some degree of confidence be affirmed, 
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that it has been already borne out by facts. The particular methods by which 
cheerful obedience, regularity, diligence, and general good conduct are to be pre- 
served in a training establishment, more especially in the industrial department, 
cannot be detailed within the limits of this report. They vary with the exigency, 
and are suggested in each case by the judgment, experience, good-feeling, and 
educational tact of those by whom the establishment is conducted. It will be 
understood that the whole rests upon a religious basis, and is referred constantly, 
and expressly, yet not obtrusively, to a religious standard; care being taken to 
prevent phrases and professions from anticipating the growth of real feelings. 

“The business of the house is partly performed by the students, and partly 
by female servants. The former clean all the shoes, and knives, d&c., lay the 
cloth, &c., and wait at meals, sweep and dust the school-rooms, keep the courts 
clean, light and attend to all the fires except those in the kitchen department, 
regulate the gas-lights, keep up a constant supply of water throughout the col- 
lege by means of a forcing-pump, and attend to the drainage, which is also 
effected by means of a pump. It has not been thought advisable that they 
should make their beds or wash the floors. It is not likely that they will ever 
be called upon to perform these offices when they leave the college, while the 
loss of time, and the injury done to their clothes, more than counterbalance any 
pecuniary saving which could in this way be effected. 

“The labors of the farm are principally confined to the care of domestic ani- 
mals—cows and pigs, and poultry of various kinds. The cows are milked by the 
youths, and an accurate account kept of the produce of the farm and dairy, which 
is consumed almost entirely in the establishment. The utility of this part of the 
establishment is too evident to require a comment. 

“The gardens, lawns, and shrubberies furnish abundant employmert for those 
not otherwise engaged ; and though a considerable portion of time and attention 
is necessarily allotted to ornamental horticulture, yet this will be found by no 
means the least useful or the least appropriate feature of the scheme. There is 
perhaps no form in which habits of manual industry can be encouraged more 
easily or more beneficially, either with a view to the immediate or to the ulterior 
effect, than by the occupations of the garden. Not to mention their effect upon 
the health and happiness of the youths, or the lessons which they teach of pa- 
tience, order, and neatness, they are decidedly favorable to the growth of intelli- 
gence, and this of the best kind—more particularly when connected with the 
study of botany, which may with peculiar propriety be called the poor man’s 
science. When studied on physiological principles, its close connection with the 
best and holiest truths give it a yet higher claim to our attention. 

“ Looking forward to the future position of our students, almost every country 
schoolmaster might be, with much advantage, both to himself and to his neigh- 
borhood, a gardener and a florist. The encouragement lately afforded to cottage 
gardening has been already attended with the most pleasing results. The paro- 
chial schoolmaster who shall be able to assist by example and precept in fostering 
a taste so favorable to the domestic happiness, and, in fact, to the domestic vir- 
tues of a rustic population—a taste by which an air of comfort is communicated 
to the rudest dwelling, and a certain grace thrown over the simplest forms of 
humble life—will, it is trusted, in this as in so many other ways, be made an 
instrument of good, and an efficient assistant to the parochial clergyman.” 


In connection with the moral purposes of the industrial occupations of 
the students, the office of the industrial master is considered of the highest 
importance. 


“Tt is his duty to maintain order and enforce discipline—not, however, by 
mere drill, however skillfully organized or efficiently conducted, but by the in- 
fluence of his example and the force of his character; to live among them, and 
to lead them on, as well by precept as by occasionally sharing in their occupa- 
tions, to simple, industrious, and strictly regular habits; to settle disputes and 
allay jealousies ; to correct personal conceit and every the least approach to a 
love of show and finery ; to recommend (and this not by words only) an humble 
and dutiful industriousness, setting forth the religious obligation and beneficial 
tendency, not merely of labor in general, but of bodily labor in particular, as a 
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blessing growing out of, and, in the case of those by whom it is rightly used, 
superseding, if I may so speak, the penal character of toil, through Him by 
whom, after an ineffable manner, it has been rendered holy, honorable, and of 
good report in the Church ;—all this with a reference to the special aim of the 
institution, as an instrument for elevating and ameliorating the lot of the labor- 
ing poor.” 

Schools of Practice—Opportunities for practice in teaching and con- 
ducting school are afforded in a Practicing or Model School, on the 
premises, and the Chelsea Parochial School. The Model School is com- 
posed of 142 children, of whom a certain number are admitted upon the 
free list, and the rest pay a fee of 4d. per week, or 3s. per quarter. The 
latter are principally children of respectable mechanics, market-gardeners, 
and working-people. Mr. Coleridge thus characterizes them :— 


“There are among them many very promising lads, in whom a toward nature, 
and perhaps some home-training, must share whatever praise may be thought 
due to their actual character and attainments. It is from these and such as these, 
wherever they may be found, that I would select our future teachers. Many of 
them come from a considerable distance—as much as two or even three miles— 
bringing their dinners with them, which they eat in the school-room, under the eye 
of a teacher ; the same attention being paid to the propriety of their behavior as if 
they were boarders. Their little hymn of praise is sung by themselves at the 
beginning and- conclusion of their simple meal, the materials of which in most 
cases indicate but a scanty competence at home; while the sum paid for their 
schooling, as well as the punctuality of their attendance, are each of them—the 
latter, perhaps, not less than the former—a proof that considerable efforts, and 
even sacrifices, will be made by respectable persons of this class to procure 
what they consider good instruction for their children.” 


It having been considered expedient to extend yet further the facilities for 
practice in the art of teaching supplied to the students, and to make them 
fumilixr with it in its application to schools more nearly of the same class 
with those the charge of which will ultimately devolve upon them, an ar- 
rangement has been made by which a certain number of them are employed 
daily in the Chelsea Parochial School. To facilitate the details of this 
arrangement, one of the students, whose term of training has expired, has 
been appointed to the office of master of that school, with permission to 
reside in the college, from whence the students accompany him daily to the 
school. Mr. Coleridge thus speaks of the connection of this school with 
the institution :-— 


“If the practicing school should be thought not to prepare the young men for 
the difficulties of their vocation—the children being of a better sort, or taught 
under greater advantages, than they can expect to find hereafter—no such ob- 
jection lies against the parochial school. Nothing can be more humble—I might 
almost say, abject—than the domestic condition, generally speaking, of the poor 
children, who are here provided, not merely with instruction, but with the motive 
to seek it—with the dothes without which many would not, and others could 
not, come to school at all. Some, indeed, of the children pay a penny a week; 
but the greater number are taught gratuitously, and of these as many are com- 
fortably clothed as the funds at the command of the committee will permit. 
The benevolence of the directors, and in particular of the rector of the parish, is 
specially directed toward the children of the very poor—attracted by the 
misery, undeterred by the vice and self-abandonment with which the lowest 
estate of poverty is too often attended. Hence they have been unwilling to 
raise the character of the school by any means inconsistent with this charitable 
object, and would rather do a little good to those who want it so much, than 
seem to do more to those who want it less. But, as intimated above, the very 
difficulties by which the school is embarrassed—whether from the character of 
the children or any other cause—enhance the value of the experience which may 
be gained in it by the teachers ; and although some time must elapse before the 
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effects of the present management upon the welfare of the school can appear, 
yet it is hoped that an improvement has already taken place beneath the sur- 
face. This connection—with the results of which, so far as they have gone, I am 
authorized to state that the rector of the parish is fully satisfied—will relieve 
the funds of the school to a certain extent, without burdening those of the 
National Society.” . 

Mr. Moseley, the Inspector, submits the following remarks at the close of 
his Report, on the condition of this Institution in 1846 :— 


“ No purpose of such an institution is obviously of equal importance with that 
which proposes to itself the formation of the religious character of the students, 
in the true and comprehensive sense of that term ; and it is with heartfelt pleas- 
ure that I bear testimony to the impression left upon my mind by my visits to 
St. Mark’s College, of the success with which religious influences have, under the 
blessing of God, been made to operate there. 

“If the moral aspect of the institution be that in which it is most grateful to 
contemplate it ; if in the cheerful conformity of the students to the rules of its 
discipline, in their submissive deportment toward their superiors, and their steady 
pursuit of an arduous path of duty, there be evidence of a dedicated and a 
chastened spirit ; if their intercourse with the children whose education is in- 
trusted to their charge, be characterized not less by that kindly tone and that 
humanized demeanor, than by that more just recognition of their social position 
and truer self-respect, which are usually associated with a gentler birth than 
theirs, and a more careful nurture ; all these advantages, so inestimable in them- 
selves, and in their relation to the purposes of the institution, are the legitimate 
fruits of the formation of a religious character, and are evidences of its exist- 
ence. To the formation of such a character, the prominence given in the system 
of the institution to the services of the college chapel, cannot but contribute in 
an eminent degree ; and in assigning to them the first place among those charac- 
teristic features of the system which I am desirous to bring under your lord- 
ships’ notice, I am not only following the order in which they came under my 
own observation, but assigning to them their due place and their relative import- 
ance. The chapel is, in Mr. Coleridge’s system, ‘ the key-stone to the arch,’’ 

* = * - * * * * 

Passing to the subject of secular instruction, I am desirous to record my 
entire adhesion, in a general sense, to the views entertained by Mr. Coleridge on 
the relative importance of literature and science, as proper elements of a course 
of secular instruction in its adaptation to the purposes of this institution. These 
views are set forth in the following paragraphs of his last letter :— 

“What these lads want is power of thought and language. Their verbal 
memory is dormant ; they are incapable of the simplest abstraction. Till this 
be remedied, they can neither classify nor analyze; they cannot vary the form 
without changing the matter ; they cannot illustrate—they cannot explain; in a 
word, they cannot teach. They have learned a certain number of facts—or 
rather, perhaps, a form of words in which facts are recounted—and might easily 
be taught a great many more in the same way; but they cannot combine or 
employ them, or so much as recognize them in an altered dress.” # 

“ Science, however valuable in itself as a discipline of the mind, and however 
useful in its application to the mechanic arts, is of no avail for the purposes 
above mentioned. It will not enable an ignorant boy to express himself with 
common propriety ; it will not furnish him with the machinery of thought, or pre- 
ge him for the acquisition of knowledge in general. It will indeed strengthen 

iis faculties, and raise him intellectually in the scale of being, but it will not 
serve as a foundation. Again, from whatever cause, it is not found to have the 
same effect as studies of another description in softening and refining the charac- 
ter ; and though this may be easily carried to excess, yet to humanize the coarse, 
rude natures, common in a greater or less degree to all uneducated boys, and in 
this way to gentle their condition, is among the most important ends of the insti- 
tution.” 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to some of those considera- 
tions by which Mr. Coleridge has thus sought to define the respective provinces 
of science and literature, there can, in my opinion, be none as to the general 
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result at which he has arrived. I believe that he has assigned to each its due 
importance, and that each actually holds, in the system of the institution, its 
legitimate place, and receives its due share of attention. 

% * % x * * * % * 

There is, however, a second stage in the education of a schoolmaster. He 
must not only have acquired the knowledge which he has to communicate, but 
be acquainted with the best methdds of communicating it, and thoroughly prac- 
ticed in the use of those methods. All the elements of education hitherto spoken 
of, are common to him and to every other educated man, and are not peculiar to 
a training college: the functions of such a college are not discharged until a pro- 
fessional education is superadded. 

It is in the experience of every teacher, that to embrace a truth one’s self, and 
to be able to present it under the simplest form to the mind of another, are es- 
sentially different things: the one is a condition necessary, but not sufficient to 
the realization of the other. 

I am not urging the claims of any of the particular schemes, or methods of 
instruction, which may at any time have been propounded, although I believe 
that the students in such an institution should be conversant with all of them; 
I am simply insisting on the necessity of making teaching, as an art, the subject 
of study in a training college, in respect to each subject taught ; of viewing each 
such alien under a double aspect, as that which is to become an element of the 
student’s own knowledge, and as that which he is to be made capable of present- 
ing under so simple a form, that it may become an element of the knowledge of 
, achild. If it be said that such knowledge will be given by that practice of the 
art of teaching which will form the occupation of the student’s future life, I ask 
whether it is not in the experience of every person conversant with education, 
that a master may be possessed of all the knowledge he is called upon to teach; 
and far more than it—he may, in the ordinary sense of the word, and even in its 
highest sense, be an educated man ; and to these qualifications he may add the 
experience of a whole life spent in tuition, and yet never have become a skillful 
teacher. 

Appealing to my own experience as an inspector, I can bear testimony to the 
fact that among the schools of which my opinion is recorded the least favorably, 
are some, whose demerits are not to be attributed to any want of education or 
of general intelligence in their masters, or of a character formed upon Christian 
principles, but simply to ignorance of the art of teaching. 

If I were asked (supposing the requisite knowledge of the subject taught) 
what constituted a good teacher? I should say, an habitual study of the best 
methods, and of the art of teaching. And if it were inquired of me why so few 
good teachers were to be found? I should say, because so few study it—or look 
upon it, indeed, at all in the light of a proper subject of study. 

It is true that, as in all other branches of practical knowledge, some possess 
greater natural advantages for the acquisition of the art of teaching than others, 
and, by the prompting of these, being led to the study of it, become self-taught 
in it. And, in like manner, if any other branch of knowledge, now the subject 
of ordinary instruction, had never been analyzed and simplified for that purpose, 
or taught systematically—and if all men were, under these circumstances, left to 
their own resources in the agquisition of it, and to their own choice whether 
they would acquire it or not—yet some, incited and encouraged to the pursuit 
of it by the bent of what is called genius, would find out for themselves the 
path which leads to it, overleap the intervening difficulties, and attain it. 

I believe it to be thus with the art of teaching. Some few, by dint of natural 
qualifications, acquire that skill which a systematic course of instruction would 
make in a great degree common to all; and thus the false opinion has grown up 
that no man can become a good schoolmaster who is not endowed naturally with 
peculiar qualifications for the office. 

It is to be borne in mind that the work of the elementary schoolmaster is one 
of no ordinary difficulty. A crowd of poor children is brought to him, in whom 
the moral sense is in abeyance—who have never been taught to think—who have 
little or no knowledge which may form the subject of thought, and are without 
the means of acquiring that knowledge. He must teach them to read, to write, 
to cipher, and impart to them the elements of religious knowledge: but this is 
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not all: he will fail of the really valuable results of education if he do not fur- 
ther teach them to think and to understand—store their minds with legitimate 
subjects of thought, and cultivate the habit of self-instruction. __ 

For the accomplishment of these objects, the time allowed to him is short, the 
means limited, and often inadequate. 

If he have beforehand weighed the difficulties and discouragements of his 
work, carefully and systematically studied the best methods of encountering 
them, considered the various circumstances of the application of those methods, 
and the modifications thereby rendered proper to them, and practiced himself in 
the use of them; and if, actuated by the highest motives—in reliance on the 
Divine blessing—strong in the requisite preparation, but without extravagant 
hopes of the result—he then give his heart to the work, and pursue it hopefully, 
cheerfully, and perseveringly—it will prosper in his hands. 

Without such a preparation, his first impulse will be to sit down and weep; 
his second, in despair of any useful result, to shrink into the mere mechanical 
discharge of his school duties. 

The elementary schoolmaster must be a man of action: his functions are 
aggressive, and call for the exercise of decision of character, a prompt judgment, 
a ready skill, and a facile intelligence. A passive, impressible, abstracted, and 
exclusively literary character, however pleasing as the subject of speculation, in 
connection with the office of a village schoolmaster, is foreign to the business of 
a great school. 

I can imagine no concurrence of circumstances better calculated to form an 
efficieat schoolmaster, than a previous course of professional instruction, subdued 
in every phase and form of its development to that one object ; assigning not to 
a single teacher the realization of that object, but concentrating the labors of all 
—each in his own department—upon it. To youths who had enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a course of instruction like this, the duties of a schoolmaster’s life, and 
its responsibilities, would have become, in some sort, a second nature, That am- 
bition which receives so early its impulse, would, in minds thus preoccupied, 
obtain its legitimate direction, and the labor of their office would become less 
irksome to them when looked upon in the light of an exercise of skill not less 
than a duty. 


The following remarks on the results of the methods pursued in this 
Institution, and, incidentally, in other Institutions of the same kind, are 
taken from the Report of Mr. Moseley, in 1847 :— 


If, with reference to its professional bearings, there be any defect in the pre- 
scribed course, it does not appear to lie in this, that it aims at too high a 
standard of attainment in every subject to which the attention of the students is 
directed. 

It is not to be supposed that, to become good teachers, they can know too 
much of the subjects they have to teach. Of the elementary lessons it has been 
my duty to listen to and to pass a judgment upon, here and elsewhere, the pre- 
vailing and characteristic defect has been, not too much knowledge, but too 
little. Had the teacher known more of the subject of his lesson, it has been my 
constant observation, that he would have been able to select from it things 
better adapted for the instruction of children. Had his mind been more highly 
cultivated, and the resources of his intellect brought by education more fully 
under-his control, he would have been able to place them under simpler forms, 
and in a better manner to adapt the examination founded upon them to the in- 
dividual capacities of the children he had to teach. Accordingly, the simplest 
lessons I have listened to in training schools, have commonly been those delivered 
by the ablest and best-instructed students. 

It is not the fact, that the teacher knows too much, which makes him unintelli- 
gible to the child, but, that he knows nothing which the child can comprehend, 
or that he has never studied what he has to teach in the light in which a child 
can be made to comprehend it. 

That fullness of knowledge on the part of the teacher, of which my experience 
has led me to appreciate the importance, is a fullness of the knowledge of things 
adapted to the instruction of children, studied under the forms in which they are 
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most readily intelligible to them; of things learned in the light in which they 
are also to be taught. It includes, notwithstanding, the knowledge of many 
things which a child can never be expected to know. That the teacher may be 
able to present the subject under its most elementary form to the mind of the 
child, he must himself have gone to the root of it. That he may exhaust it of 
all that it is capable of yielding for the child’s instruction, he must have compassed 
the whole of it. 

In his preparation for the discharge of functions such as these, even with 
respect to that limited number of subjects which enter into the business of ele- 
mentary instruction, there is ample room, and verge enough, for a long course of 
study, which, whilst on the one hand it is strictly professional in its bearings, 
yields to no other, as a means of accomplishing the highest objects of a general 
education. 

It is not, however, to be denied, that in that function of a training school which 
is directed to the simple acquisition of knowledge separated from, or exercised 
out of the view of, that other which contemplates the imparting of it, there is a 
tendency to defeat the object for which such institutions have been established. 

Every man must be conscious of a separation made by education, between his 
own mind and that of a less educated man; a separation which enlarges with 
each step of his intellectual progress, and which is widened to its utmost con- 
ceivable limits, when the relation is that of a poor ignorant child to a teacher 
otherwise highly instructed, but who knows nothing likely to interest the child, 
or has been accustomed to study nothing in the light in which it may be made 
intelligible to the child. Their intercourse, under these circumstances, cannot 
but be mutually distasteful, and the school must be to both equally a place of 
bondage; the child neither benefiting by it as a learner, nor the master as a 
teacher. 

Every thing which I have observed leads to the conclusion, that the course of 
the training school, to be successful, must not be limited to the one function of 
giving the student the learning he may require ; the other, that which concerns 
the art of teaching, being left to self-instruetion and to practice. 

One of those results of the recent examination of the Battersea Training 
School, which appeared to me the most important, was the progress the school- 
masters who came up for examination had obviously wed 9 as teachers, since 
they left the Institution, placing them in this respect greatly in advance of the 
resident students. I have not observed the same result in institutions where 
the importance of the study of the art of teaching is not to the same extent felt, 
and where the relation of the elementary school to the training college is not so 
constantly kept in view. 

It struck me as remarkable, in the lessons delivered by the candidates for cer- 
tificates in the model-school at St. Mark's, that there was no attempt made to 
transfer the knowledge to be communicated directly from the mind of the teacher 
to the minds of the children. 

Their idea of an oral lesson seemed to be comprised in an examination. Nor 
was it a questioning of knowledge from their own minds to those of the children, 
by that process which is called the interrogative method, but, simply, a vivd voce 
examination into what the children actually knew, limited for the most part to 
the subject-matter of some lesson which they had previously read ; and as it did 
not thus enter apparently into the teacher’s idea of an oral lesson that the chil- 
dren should know any thing more when it was completed than when it began, so 
did this seem to be the result. 

In the printed form of report on the qualifications of candidates for certificates, 
one of the questions we are instructed to answer has reference to the character 
of the “ Exposition” of the candidate in teaching, whether it be fluent or not. 
The answer recorded to this question in almost every case which came under 
our observation at St. Mark’s is, “No exposition.” With reference to the same 
— at Battersea, we have recorded that, in the lessons we listened to there, 
there was too much exposition, and too little examination. At Chester the two 
seemed to be more judiciously united in the proportions of a good lesson. There 
was this feature, moreover, worthy of observation in the lessons delivered in the 
Chester School, that the teacher broke up his lesson into parts, teaching by the 
way of exposition, only so long at one time as not to weary the attention of the 
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children, and overburden their memories, then examining upon that portion, 
afterward taking up the subject where he had left it off, and thus continuing 
the process until the lesson was completed, when he examined upon the whole 
of it. 

Oral teaching requires, more than any other, constant se/f-teaching on the part 
of the master. It is a method which will be adopted by no master who is not 
of a dedicated spirit and fond of his work. Besides, however, that satisfaction 
which he will derive from it in the success of his school, he will not fail to expe- 
rience this other, that whatever, for this object, he teaches himself, will be fixed 
more firmly in his mind, and that his knowledge of it will receive a character of 
clearness and precision not, perhaps, otherwise to be gained. 

In the teaching of the students of all the Training Institutions I have observed, 
and it was perhaps to be expected, a perpetual tendency to travel out of the 
sphere of the intelligence of the children, and out of the limits of that kind of 
knowledge which is likely to interest or to benefit them; but nowhere does 
there appear to be less effort made to subdue this tendency, and systematically 
to subject the lesson, both as to the matter and the manner of it, to the exi- 
gencies of the child, than at St. Mark’s College. Nothing would tend so effectu- 
ally to correct this evil as the addition to the staff of the Institution of a model 
elementary teacher, on whose efforts those of the students might, with advantage, 
be formed, and to which they might be encouraged to refer them as a standard. 






















































NORMAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE TRAINING OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLMASTERS, 


AT BATTERSEA, ENGLAND. 





Tue Battersea Training Establishment is the most interesting institution 
in England for the professional education of teachers. It was founded in 
1839, by James Phillips Kay* (now Sir James Kay Shuttleworth), Secretary 
of the Committee of Council on Education, and E. C. Tufnel, Esq., Assist- 
ant Poor-Law Commissioner, with two distinguishing objects :-— 

1. To give an example of normal education for schoolmasters, comprising the 
formation of character, the development of the intelligence, — technical 
instruction, and the acquisition of method and practical skill in conducting an 
elementary school. 

2. To illustrate the truth that, without violating the rights of conscience, 
masters trained in a spirit of Christian charity, and instructed in the discipline 
and doctrines of the Church, might be employed in the mixed schools necessaril 
connected with public establishments, and in which children of persons of all 
shades of religious opinion are assembled. 

It was founded as a private enterprise, and at an expense of $12,000 to 
the individuals named, in the hope that it might be employed, if the experi- 
ment should prove successful, by the Government, in supplying teachers for 
schools of industry for pauper children, like those at Norwood, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and elsewhere ; for reformatory institutions for juvenile criminals ; 
for “ragged schools” for neglected and vagrant children in large cities ; and 
for schools of royal foundation at dock-yards and in men-of-war. The 
original constitution impressed upon the normal school was conceived in 
this view. But, in 1843, the institution, having proved successful, and it 
being no longer convenient for its founders personally to superintend its 
operations, was transferred to the management of the National Society, for 
the purpose of being also instrumental in spreading a truly Christian 
civilization through the masses. of the people in manufacturing districts. 
In announcing this fact, the founders, in their Report in 1843, remark :— 

Our personal experience had made us early acquainted with the absence of a 
growth in the a and intellectual life of the masses, corresponding with 
the vast material prosperity of the manufacturing districts. 

_ We had witnessed the failure of efforts to found a scheme of combined educa- 
tion on the a of infants from the slavery into which the necessities 
and ignorance of their parents, and the intensity of commercial competition, had 
sold them. 

To arrest the progress of degeneracy toward materialism and sensuality, ap- 
peared to us to be the task most worthy of citizens in a nation threatened by 


corruption from the consequences of ignorance and excessive labor among her 
lower orders. 


_ It is impossible that the legislature should, year after year, receive and pub- 
lish such accounts of the condition of the people as are contained in the Reports 


* Mr. Kay in 1843 assumed the name of Shuttleworth, in consequence of receiving a legacy 
from a person of that name; and in 1849 was knighted by the queen, for his services to the cause 
of elementary instruction. 
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of the Hand-loom Weavers’ Commission, or of the Commission on the Employ- 
ment of Women and Children, or that on the Dwellings of the Poor and on the 
Sanitary Condition of Large Towns, without resolving to confer on the poor 
some great reward of patience, by offering national security for their future 
welfare. 

These considerations have a general relation, but the state of the manufacturing 
poor is that which awakens the greatest apprehension. The labor which they 
undergo is excessive, and they sacrifice their wives and infants to the claims of 
their poverty, and to the demands of the intense competition of trade. Almost 
every thing around them tends to materialize and inflame them. 

They are assembled in masses,—they are exposed to the physical evils arising 
from the neglect of sanitary precautions, and to the moral contamination of 
towns,—they are accustomed to combine in trades-unions and political associa- 
tions,—they are more accessible by agitators, and more readily excited by them. 

The time for inquiry into their condition is past, the period for the interference 
of a sagacious national forethought is at hand. We therefore felt that the im- 
minent risks attending this condition of the manufacturing poor established ,the 
largest claim on an institution founded to educate Christian teachers for the 
people. 


No material change has been made in the plan of the school in conse- 
quence of this transfer of management, or enlargement of the design; and 
the history of its establishment and original constitution will therefore be 
both appropriate and profitable to an understanding of its present opera- 
tions. The following account is drawn from the “ First and Second Reports 
on the Training School at Battersea, to the Poor-Law Commissioners,” 
published in a volume entitled “Reports on the Training of Pauper Chil- 
dren. 1841.” 


The training of pauper children in a workhouse or district school cannot be 
successful unless the teacher be moved by Christian charity to the work of rear- 
ing in religion and industry the outcast and orphan children of our rural and city 
population. The difficulty of redeeming by education the mischief wrought in 
generations of a vicious parentage, can be estimated only by those who know 
how degenerate these children are. 

The pauper children assembled at Norwood, from the garrets, cellars, and 
wretched rooms of alleys and courts in the dense parts of London, are often sent 
thither in a low stage of destitution, covered only with rags and vermin; often 
the victims of chronic disease ; almost universally stunted in their growth; and 
sometimes emaciated with want. The low-browed and inexpressive physiog- 
nomy or malign aspect of the boys is a true index to the mental darkness, the 
stubborn tempers, the hopeless spirits, and the vicious habits on which the 
master has to work. He needs no small support from Christian faith and charity 
for the successful prosecution of such a labor ; and no quality can compensate for 
the want of that spirit of self-sacrifice and tender concern for the well-being of 
these children, without which their instruction would be any thing but a labor of 
love. A baker, or a shoemaker, or a shop apprentice, or commercial clerk, cannot 
be expected to be imbued with this spirit, during a residence of six months in 
the neighborhood of a model-school, if he has not imbibed it previously at its 
source. 

The men who undertake this work should not set about it in the spirit of 
hirelings, taking the speediest means to procure a maintenance with the least 
amount of trouble. A commercial country will always offer irresistible tempta- 
tions to desert such a profession, to those to whom the annual stipend is the 
chief if not sole motive to exertion. The outcast must remain neglected, if 
there be no principle which, even in the midst of a commercial people, will 
enable men to devote themselves to this vocation from higher motives than 
the mere love of money. 

Experience of the motives by which the class of schoolmasters now plying 
their trade in this country are commonly actuated, is a graver source of want of 
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confidence in their ability to engage in this labor, than the absence of skill in 
their profession. A great number of them undertake these duties either because 
they are incapacitated by age or infirmity for any other, or because they have 
failed in all other attempts to procure a livelihood, or because, in the absence of 
well-qualified competitors, the least amount of exertion and talent enables the 
most indolent schoolmasters to present average claims on public confidence and 
support. Rare indeed are the examples in which skill and principle are com- 
bined in the agents employed in this most important sphere of national self- 
government. Other men will not enable you to restore the children of vagabonds 
and criminals to society, purged of the taint of their parents’ vices, and prepared 
to perform their duties as useful citizens in an humble sphere. 

The peculiarities of the character and condition of the pauper children demand 
the use of appropriate means for their improvement. The general principles on 
which the education of children of all classes should be conducted are doubtless 
fundamentally the same; but for each class specific modifications are requisite, 
not only in the methods, but in the matter of instruction. 

The discipline, management, and methods of instruction in elementary schools 
for the poor, differ widely from those which ought to characterize schools for the 
middle or upper classes of society. The instruction of the blind, of the deaf and 
dumb, of criminals, of paupers, and of children in towns and in rural districts, 
renders necessary the use of a variety of distinct methods in order to attain the 
desired end. 

The peculiarity of the pauper child’s tondition is, that his parents, either from 
misfortune, or indolence, or vice, have sunk into destitution. In many instances 
children descend from generations of paupers. They have been born in the 
worst purlieus of a great city, or in the most wretched hovels on the parish 
waste. They have suffered privation of every kind. Perhaps they have wan- 
dered about the country in beggary, or have been taught the arts of petty 
thieving in the towns. They have lived with brutal and cruel men and women, 
and have suffered from their caprice and mismanagement. They have seen 
much of vice and wretchedness, and have known neither comfort, kindness, nor 
virtue. 

If they are sent very young to the work-house, their entire training in religious 
knowledge, and in all the habits of life, devolves on the schoolmaster. If they 
come under his care at a later period, his task is difficult in proportion to the 
vicious propensities he has to encounter. 


The children to whose improvement Pestalozzi devoted his life were of a 
similar class,—equally ignorant, and perhaps equally demoralized, in consequence 
of the internal discords attendant on the revolutionary wars which, at the 
period when his labors commenced, had left Switzerland in ruin. 

The class of children which De Fellenberg placed under the charge of Vehrli 
at Hofwyl were in like manner picked up on the roads of the canton—they were 
the outcasts of Berne. 

These circumstances are among the motives which led us to a careful examina- 
tion of the schools of industry and normal schools of the cantons of Switzerland. 
These schools are more or less under the influence of the lessons which Pestalozzi 
and De Fellenberg have taught that country. They differ in some important 
particulars from those which exist in England, and the experience of Switzerland 
in this peculiar department of elementary instruction appears pre-eminently 
worthy of attention. 

These orphan and normal schools of Switzerland, which have paid the deference 
due to the lessons of Pestalozzi and De Fellenberg, are remarkable for the gen- 
tleness and simplicity of the intercourse between the scholar and his master. 
The formation of character is always kept in mind as the great aim of education. 
The intelligence is enlightened, in order that it may inform the conscience, and 
that the conscience, looking forth through this intelligence, may behold a wider 
sphere of duty, and have at its command a greater capacity for action. The 
capacity for action is determined by the cultivation of habits appropriate to the 
duties of the station which the child must occupy; 

Among the laboring class, no habit is more essential to virtuous conduct than 
that of steady and persevering labor. Manual skill connects the intelligence 
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with the brute force with which we are endued. The instruction in elementary 
schools should be so conducted as not only to assist the laborer in acquiring 
mechanical dexterity, but in bringing his intelligence te aid the labors of his 
hands, whether by a knowledge of the principles of form or numbers, or of the 
properties of natural objects, and the nature of the phenomena by which his 
labors are likely to be affected. In a commercial country, it is pre-eminently 
important to give him such an acquaintance with geography as may stimulate 
enterprise at home, or may tend to swell the stream of colonization which is 
daily extending the dominion of British commerce and civilization. Labor which 
brings the sweat upon the brows requires relaxation, and the child should there- 
fore learn to repose from toil among innocent enjoyments, and to avoid those 
vicidus indulgences which waste the laborer’s strength, rob his house of comfort, 
and must sooner or later be the source of sorrow. There is a dignity in the 
lot of man in every sphere, if it be not cast away. The honor and the joy of 
successful toil should fill the laborer’s songs in his hour of repose. From religion 
man learns that all the artificial distinctions of society are as nothing before that 
God who searcheth the heart. Religion, therefore, raises the laborer to the 
highest dignity of human existence, the knowledge of the will and the enjoyment 
of the favor of God. Instructed by religion, the laborer knows how in daily toil 
he fulfills the duties and satisfies the moral and natural necessities of his existence, 
while the outward garb of mortality is gradually wearing off, and the spirit pre- 
paring for emancipation. 

An education guided by the principles described in this brief sketch, appears 
to us appropriate to the preparation of the outcast and orphan children for the 
great work of a Christian’s life. * * - 

That which seemed most important was the preparation of a class of teachers, 
who would cheerfully devote themselves, and, with anxious and tender solicitude, 
to rear these children, abandoned by all natural sympathies, as a wise and 
affectionate parent would prepare them for the duties of life. 

To so grave a task as an attempt to devise the means of training these teach- 
ers, it was necessary to bring a patient and humble spirit, in order that the 
results of experience in this department might be examined, and that none that 
were useful might be hastily thrown aside. Our examination of the Continental 
schools was undertaken with this view. A visit was made to Holland at two 
successive periods, on the last of which we took one of Dr. Kay’s most experienced 
schoolmasters with us, in order that he might improve himself by an examination 
of the methods of. instruction in the Dutch schools, all the most remarkable of 
which were minutely inspected. A visit has been paid to Prussia and Saxony, 
in which several of the chief schools have been examined with a similar design. 
Two visits were paid to Paris, in which the normal school at Versailles, the 
Maison Mére, and Novitiate of the Brothers of the Order of the Christian Doc- 
trine, and a great number of the elementary schools of Paris and the vicinity, 
were examined. The normal school at Dijon was especially recommended to 
our attention by M. Cousin and M. Villemain, and we spent a day in that school. 
Our attention was directed with peculiar interest to the schools of Switzerland, 
in the examination of which we spent several weeks uninterruptedly. During 
this period we daily inspected one or more schools, and conversed with the 
authorities of the several cantons, with the directors of the normal schools, and 
with individuals distinguished by their knowledge of the science of elementary 
instruction. The occasional leave of absence from our home duties which you 
have kindly granted us in the last three years respectively, was mainly solicited 
with the view, and devoted to the purpose, of examining the method of instruc- 
tion adopted in the schools for the poorer classes on the Continent. 

This report is not intended to convey to you the results of our inquiries. It 
may suffice to describe the chief places visited, and the objects to which our at- 
tention was directed, in order that you may know the sources whence we have 
derived the information by which our subsequent labors have been guided. We 
entered Switzerland by the Jura, descending at Geneva, and, having obtaihed 
the sanction of the authorities, were accompanied by some members of the 
council in our visit to the schools of the town and neighborhood. Thence we 
proceeded to the Canton de Vaud, inspecting certain rural schools, and the 
schools of the towns on the borders of the lake, on our way to Lausanne. Here 
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we spent two days, in company with M. Gauthey, the director of the normal 
school of the canton, whose valuable report has been translated by Sir John 
Boileau, our fellow-traveler in this part of our journey. 

At Lausanne we attended the lectures, and examined the classes in the normal 
school and the town schools, and enjoyed much useful and instructive conversa- 
tion with M. Gauthey, who appeared eminently well qualified for his important 
labors. ? 

At Fribourg we spent some time in the convent of the Capuchin friars, where 
we found the venerable Pere Girard officiating at a religious festival, but he 
belongs to the Dominican order. The Pere Girard has a European reputation 
among those who have labored to raise the elementary instruction of the poorer 
classes, consequent on his pious labors among the poor of Fribourg; and the 
success of his schools appeared to us chiefly attributable,—first, to the skill and 
assiduity with which the monitors had been instructed in the evening by the 
father and his assistants, by which they had been raised to the level of the pupil 
teachers of Holland; and secondly, to the skillful manner in which Pere Girard 
and his assistants had infused a moral lesson into every incident of the instruction, 
and had bent the whole force of their minds to the formation of the characters 
of the children. It was, at the period of our visit, the intention of Pere Girard 
to publish a series of works of elementary instruction at Paris, for which we have 
since waited in vain. 

At Berne, we spent much time in conversation with M. De Fellenberg, at 
Hofwyl. We visited his great establishment for education there, as well as the 
normal school at Munchen Buchsee, in which visit we were accompanied by M. 
De Fellenberg. What we learned from the conversation of this patriotic and 
high-minded man we cannot find space here to say. His words are better read 
in the establishments which he has founded, and which he superintends, and in 
the influence which his example and his precepts have had on the rest of Switzer- 
land, and on other parts of Europe. The town schools of Berne and other parts 
of the canton merited, and received our attention. 

At Lucerne we carefully examined the normal and orphan schools. Thence 
we proceeded through Schweitz, with the intention of visiting the colony of the 
Linth, in Glarus, but failed, from the state of the mountain roads. Crossing the 
Lake of Zurich at Rapperschwyl, we successively visited St. Gall and Appenzell, 
examining some of the most interesting orphan schools in the mountains, par- 
ticularly one kept by a pupil of De Fellenberg at Teuffen, the normal school at 
Gais (Kruisi, the director of which is a pupil of Pestalozzi), and the orphan 
school of M. Zeltveger at Appenzell. : 

Descending from the mountains, we crossed the lake to Constance, where we 
found Vehrli, who had many years conducted the poor-school of De Fellenberg 
at Hofwy]l, now in charge of the normal school of the canton of Thurgovia, in a 
large mansion once connected with the convent of Kruitzlingen. Here we spent 
two days in constant communication with Vehrli and his pupils, in the examina- 
tion of his classes, and deriving from him much information respecting his 
labors. From Constance we traveled to Zurich, where we carefully examined 
the normal and model schools, both at that time considerably shaken by the 
recent revolution. 

At Lenzberg we had much useful conversation with the director of the normal 
school of the canton of Aargovia; thence we traveled to Basle, where we visited 
the orphan house of the town, and also that at Beuggen, as well as other schools 
of repute. 

We have ventured to give this sketch of our journey in Switzerland, as some 
apology for the strength of the opinion we have formed on the necessity which 
exists for the establishment of a training school for the teachers of pauper 
children in this country. Our inquiries were not confined to this object ; bat 
both here, at Paris, in Holland, and in Germany, we bought every book which 
we thought might be useful in our future labors; and in every canton we were 
careful to collect all the laws relating to education, the regulations of the normal 
and "aaa schools, and the by-laws by which these institutions were 
governed. 

In the orphan schools which have emanated from Pestalozzi and De Fellen- 
berg, we found the type which has assisted us in our subsequent labors. In 
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walking with M. De Fellenberg through Hofwyl, we listened to the precepts 
which we think most applicable to the education of the pauper class. In the 
normal school of the canton of Thurgovia, and in the orphan schools of St. Gall 
and Appenzell, we found the development of those principles so far successful as 
to assure us of their practical utility. * * bad 

We were anxious that a work of such importance should be undertaken by 
the authorities most competent to carry it into execution successfully, and we 
painfully felt how inadequate our own resources and experience were for the 
management of such an experiment; but after various inquiries, which were at- 
tended with few encouraging results, we thought that as a last resort we should 
not incur the charge of presumption, if, in private and unaided, we endeavored 
to work out the first steps of the establishment of an institution for the training 
of teachers, which we hoped might afterward be intrusted to abler hands. We 
determined, therefore, to devote a certain portion of our own means to this 
object, believing that when the scheme of the institution was sufficiently mature 
to enable us to speak of results rather than of anticipations, the well-being of 
50,000 pauper children would plead its own cause with the government and the 
public, so as to secure the future prosperity of the establishment. 

The task proposed was, to reconcile a simplicity of life not remote from the 
habits of the humbler classes, with such proficiency in intellectual attainments, 
such a knowledge of method, and such skill in the art of teaching, as would 
enable the pupils selected to become efficient masters of elementary schools. 
We hoped to inspire them with a large sympathy for their own class ; to implant 
in their minds the thought that their chief honor would be to aid in rescuing 
that class from the misery of ignorance and its attendant vices; to wean them 
from the influence of that personal competition in a commercial society which 
leads to sordid aims; to place before them the unsatisfied want of the uneasy 
and distressed multitude ; and to breathe into them the charity which seeks to 
heal its mental and moral diseases. 

We were led to select premises at Battersea, chiefly on account of the very 
frank and cordial welcome with which the suggestion of our plans was received 
by the Hon. and Rev. Robert Eden, the vicar of Battersea. Mr. Eden offered 
the use of his village schools in aid of the training school, as the sphere in which 
the pupils might obtain a practical acquaintance with the art of instruction. 
He also undertook to superintend the training school in all that related to 
religion. 

We therefore chose a spacious manor-house close to the Thames, surrounded 
by a garden of five acres. This house was altered and divided so as to afford a 
good separate residence to Dr. Kay,* who undertook to superintend the progress 
of the establishment for a limited period, within which it was hoped that the 
principles on which the training hen was to be conducted would be so far 
developed as to be in course of prosperous execution, and not likely to perish by 
being confided to other bands. 

In the month of January, 1840,.the class-rooms were fitted up with desks on 
the plan described on the minutes of the Committee of Council, and we furnished 
the school-house. About the beginning of February some boys were removed 
from the School of Industry at Norwood, whose conduct had given us confidence 
in their characters, and who had made a certain proficiency in the elementary 
instruction of that school. 

These boys were chiefly orphans, of little more than thirteen years of age, in- 
tended to form a class of apprentices. These apprentices would be bound from 
the age of fourteen to that of twenty-one, to pursue, under the guidance and 
direction of the Poor-Law Commission, the vocation of assistant teachers in 
elementary schools. For this purpose they were to receive instruction at least 
three years in the training school, and to be employed as pupil teachers for two 
years at least in the Battersea village school during three hours of every day. 

At the termination of this probationary period (if they were able satisfactorily 
to pass a certain examination) they were to receive a certificate, and to be em- 
ployed as assistant teachers, under the guidance of experienced and well-conducted 
masters, in some of the schools of industry for pauper children. They were at 


* For which he paid half the rent and taxes, in addition to his share of the expenses of the 
school. 
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this period to be rewarded with a certain remuneration, increasing from year to 
year, and secured to them by the form of the indenture. 

If they were unable to satisfy the examiners of their proficiency in every 
department of elementary instruction, and thus failed in obtaining their cer- 
tificate, they would continue to receive instruction at Battersea until they had 
acquired the requisite accomplishments. 

The number of pupil teachers of this class has been gradually increased, 
during the period which has since elapsed, to twenty-four. But it seemed 
essential to the success of the ‘school that the numbers should increase slowly. 
Its existence was disclosed only to the immediate circles of our acquaintance, by 
whom some boys were sent to the school, besides those whom we supported at 
our own expense. For the clothing, board and lodging, and education of each of 
these boys, who were confided to our care by certain of our friends, we consented 
to receive £20 per annum toward the general expenses of the schools. 

Besides the class of pupil teachers, we consented to receive young men, to 
remain at least one year in the establishment, either recommended by our per- 
sonal friends, or to be trained for the schools of gentlemen with whom we were 
acquainted. These young men have generally been from twenty to thirty years 
of age. : 

The course of instruction, and the nature of the discipline adopted for the 
training of these young men, will be described in detail. ‘This class now amounts 
to nine, a number accumulated only by very gradual accessions, as we were by 
no means desirous to attract many students until our plans were more mature, 
and the instruments of our labor were tried and approved. 

The domestic arrangements were conducted with great simplicity, because it 
was desirable that the pupils should be prepared for a life of self-denial. A 
sphere of great usefulness might require the labors of a man ready to live among 
the peasantry on their own level,—to mingle with them in their habitations,—to 
partake their frugal or even coarse meals,—and to seem their equal only, though 
their instructor and guide. It was desirable, therefore, that the diet should be 
as frugal as was consistent with constant activity of mind, and some hours of 
steady and vigorous labor, and that it should not pamper the appetite by its 
quality or its variety. 

The whole household-work was committed to the charge of the boys and young 
men; and for this purpose the duties of each were appointed every fortnight, in 
order that they might be equally shared by all. The young men above twenty 
years of age did not aid in the scouring of the floors and stairs, nor clean the 
shoes, grates, and yards, nor assist in the serving and waiting at meals, the prep- 
aration of vegetables and other garden-stuff for the cook. But the making of 
beds and all other domestic duty was a common lot; and the young men acted 
as superintendents of the other work. 

This was performed with cheerfulness, though it was some time before the 
requisite skill was attained ; and perfect order and cleanliness have been found 
among the habits most difficult to secure. The pupils and students were care- 
fully informed, that these arrangements were ‘tended to prepare them for the 
discharge of serious duties in an humble sphere, and to nerve their minds for the 
trials and vicissitudes of life. 

The masters partook the same diet as the pupils, sitting in the center of the 
room, and assisting in the carving. They encouraged familiar conversation 
{avoiding the extremes of levity or seriousness) at the meals, but on equal 
terms with their scholars, with the exception only of the respect involuntarily 
paid them. 

After a short time a cow was bought, and committed to the charge of one of 
the elder boys. Three pigs were afterward added to the stock, then three 
goats, and subsequently poultry and a second cow. These animals were all fed 
and tended, and the cows were daily milked, by the pupil teachers. It seemed 
important that they should learn to tend animals with care and gentleness ; 
that they should understand the habits and the mode of managing these par- 
ticular animals, because the schoolmaster in a rural parish often has a common 
or forest-right of pasture for his cow, and a forest-run for his pig or goat, and 
might thus, with a little skill, be provided with the means of healthful occupation 
in his hours of leisure, and of providing for the comfort of his family. 
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Moreover, such employments were deemed important, as giving the pupils, by 
actual experience, some knowledge of a peasant’s life, and, therefore, truer and 
closer sympathy with his lot. They would be able to render their teaching 
instructive, by adapting it to the actual condition and associations of those to 
whom it would be addressed. They would be in less danger of despising the 
laborer’s daily toil in comparison with intellectual pursuits, and of being led by 
their own attainments to form a false estimate of their position in relation to the 
class to which they belonged, and which they were destined to instruct. The 
teacher of the peasant’s child occupies, as it were, the father’s place, in the per- 
formance of duties from which the father is separated by his daily toil, and 
unhappily, at present, by his want of knowledge and skill. But the schoolmaster 
ought to be prepared in thought and feeling to do the peasant-father’s duty, 
by having sentiments in common with him, and among these an honest pride in 
the labor of his hands, in his strength, his manual skill, his robust health, and the 
manly vigor of his body and mind. 


At first, four hours were devoted every day to labor in the garden. The 
whole school rose at half past five. The household-work occupied the pupil 
teachers altogether, and the students partially, till a quarter to seven o'clock. 
At a quarter to seven they marched into the garden, and worked till a quarter 
to eight, when they were summoned to prayers. They then marched to the 
tool-house, deposited their implements, washed, and assembled at prayers at 
eight o'clock. At half past eight they breakfasted. From nine to twelve they 
were in school. They worked at the garden from twelve to one, when they 
dined. They resumed their labor in the garden at two, and returned to their 
classes at three, where they were engaged till five, when they worked another 
hour in the garden. At six they supped, and spent from seven to nine in their 
classes. At nine, evening prayers were read, and immediately afterward they 
retired to rest. . * oo 

In these labors the pupils and students rapidly gained strength. They almost 
all soon wore the hue of health. Their food was frugal, and they returned to it 
with appetites which were not easily satisfied. The most delicate soon lost all 
their ailments. * ad * , 

The gymnastic frame and the horizontal and parallel bars were not erected 
until the constitutional and muscular powers of the pupils and students had been 
invigorated by labor. After a few months’ daily work in the garden, the drill 
was substituted for garden-work during one hour daily. The marching exercise 
and extension movements were practiced for several weeks; then the gymnastic 
apparatus was erected, and the drill and gymnastic exercise succeeded each 
other on alternate evenings, The knowledge of the marching exercise is very 
useful in enabling a teacher to secure precision and order in the movements of 
the classes, or of his entire school, and to pay a due regard to the carriage of 
each child. A slouching gait is at least a sign of vulgarity, if it be not a proof 
of careless habits—of an inattention to the decencies and propricties of life, 
which in other matters occasion discomfort in the laborer’s household. Habits of 
cleanliness, punctuality, and promptitude are not very compatible with indolence, 
nor with that careless lounging which frequently squanders not only the laborcr’s 
time, but his means, and leads his awkward steps to the village tavern. In 
giving the child an erect and manly gait, a firm and regular step, precision and 
rapidity in his movements, ——— in obedience to commands, and particu- 
larly neatness in his apparel and person, we are insensibly laying the foundation 
of moral habits, most intimately connected with the personal comfort and the 
happiness of the future laborer’s family. We are giving a practical moral lesson, 
perhaps more powerful than the precepts which are inculcated by words. Those 
who are accustomed to the management of large schools know of how much im- 
portance such lessons are to the establishment of that order and quiet which is 
the characteristic of the Dutch schools, and which is essential to great success in 
large schools. 

The gymnastic exercises were intended, in like manner, to prepare the teachers 
to superintend the exercises and amusements of the school play-ground; to 
instruct the children systematically in those graduated trials of strength, activity, 
and adroitness, by which the muscles are developed and the frame is prepared 
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for sustaining prolonged or sudden efforts. The play-ground of the school is so 
important a means of separating the children from the vicious companions and 
evil example of the street or lane, and of prolonging the moral influence of the 
master over the habits and thoughts of his scholars, that expedients which in- 
crease its attractions are important, and especially those which enable the master 
to mingle with his scholars usefully and cheerfully. The schools of the Canton 
de Vaud are generally furnished with the proper apparatus for this purpose, 
and we frequently observed it in France and Germany. 

The physical training of our charge was not confined to these labors and 
exercises. Occasionally Dr. Kay accompanied them in long walking excursions 
into the country, in which they spent the whole day in visiting some distant 
school, or remarkable building connected with historical associations, or some 
scene replete with other forms of instruction. In those excursions their habits 
of observation were cultivated, their attention was directed to what was most 
remarkable, and to such facts and objects as might have escaped observation 
from their comparative obscurity. Their strength was taxed by the length of 
the excursion, as far as was deemed prudent; and after their return home they 
were requested to write an account of what they had seen, in order to afford 
evidence of the nature of the impressions which the excursion had produced. 

Such excursions usefully interrupted the ordinary routine of the school, and 
afforded a pleasing variety in the intercourse between ourselves and the teachers 
and pupils. They spurred the physical activity of the students, and taught 
them habits of endurance, as they seldom returned without being considerably 
fatigued. 

Such excursions are common to the best normal schools of Switzerland. It is 
very evident to the educators of Switzerland that to neglect to take their pupils 
forth to read the great truths left on record on every side of them in the extra- 
ordinary features of that country, would betray an indifference to nature, and to 
its influence on the development of the human intelligence, proving that the 
educator had most limited views of his mission, and of the means by which its 
high purposes were to be accomplished. 

The great natural records of Switzerland, and its historical recollections, abound 
with subjects for instructive commentary, of which the professors of the normal 
schools avail themselves in their autumnal excursions with their pupils. The 
natural features of the country ; its drainage, soils, agriculture ; the causes which 
have affected the settlement of its inhabitants and its institutions; the circum- 
stances which have assisted in the formation of the national character, and have 
thus made the history of their country, are more clearly apprehended by lessons 
gathered in the presence of facts typical of other facts scattered over hill and 
valley. England is so rich in historical recollections, and in the monuments by 
which the former periods of her history are linked with the present time, that it 
would seem to be a not unimportant duty of the educator to avail himself of 
sueh facts as lie within the range of his observation, in order that the historical 
knowledge of his scholar may be associated with these records, marking the 
progress of civilization in his native country. Few schools are placed beyond 
the reach of such means of instruction. Where they do not exist, the country 
must present some natural features worthy of being perused. These should not 
be neglected. In book-learning there is always a danger that the thing signified 
may not be discerned through the sign. The child may acquire words instead 
of thoughts. To have a clear and earnest conviction of the reality of the things 
signified, the object of the child’s instruction should as frequently as possible be 
brought under its eye. Thus, Pestalozzi was careful to devise lessons on objects 
in which, by actual contact with the sense, the children were led to discern qual- 
ities which they afterward described in words. Such lessons have no meaning 
to persons who are satisfied with instruction by rote. 

The excursions of the directors of the Swiss normal schools also serve the 
purpose of breaking for a time an almost conventual seclusion, which forms a 
characteristic of establishments in which the education of the habits, as well as 
the instruction of the intelligence, is kept in view. These excursions in Swit- 
zerland extend to several days, and even longer, in schools of the more wealthy 
classes. The pupils are thus thrown in contact with actual society; their re- 
sources are taxed by the incidents of each day; their moral qualities are sume- 
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times tried, and they obtain a glimpse of the perspective of their future life. It 
is not only important in this way to know what the condition of society is before 
the pupil is required to enter it, but it is also necessary to keep constantly be- 
fore his eye the end and aim of education—that it is a preparation for the duties 
of his future life, and to understand in what respect each department of his 
studies is adapted to prepare him for the actual performance of those duties. 
For each class of society there is an appropriate education. The normal schools 
of Switzerland are founded on this principle. None are admitted who are not 
devoted to the vocation of masters of elementary schools. The three or four 
years of their residence in the school are considered all too short for a complete 
preparation for these functions. The time, therefore, is consumed in appropriate 
studies, care being taken that these studies are so conducted as to discipline and 
develop the intelligence ; to form habits of thought and action; and to inspire 
the pupil with principles on which he may repose in the discharge of his duties. 

Among these studies and objects, the actual condition of the laboring class, 
its necessities, resources, and intelligence, form a most important element. The 
teachers go forth to observe for themselves; they come back to receive further 
instruction from their master. They are led to anticipate their own relations to 
the commune or parish in which their future schoc! will be placed. They are 
prepared by instruction to fulfill certain of the communal duties which may use- 
fully devolve upon them; such as registrar, precentor, or leader of the church 
choir, and clerk to the associations of the village. They receive familiar exposi- 
tions of the law affecting the fulfillment of these duties. 

The benefits derived from these arrangements are great; not only in furnish- 
ing these rural communes with men competent to the discharge of their duties, 
but the anticipations of future utility, and the conviction that their present 
studies infold the germ of their future life, give an interest to their pursuits, 
which it would be difficult to communicate, if the sense of their importance were 
more vague and indistinct. 

To this end, in the excursions from Battersea we have been careful to enter 
the schools on our route, and lessons have been given on the duties attaching to 
the offices which may be properly discharged by a village schoolmaster, in eon- 
nection with his duty of instructing the young. 


This general sketch may suffice to give an idea of the external relations of 
the life of a student in the training school, with the important exception of that 
portion of his time devoted to the acquirement of a practical knowledge of the 
duties of a schoolmaster in the village school. This may be more conveniently 
considered in connection with the intellectual pursuits of the school. We now 
proceed to regard the school as a household, and to give a brief sketch of its fa- 
miliar relations. 

The most obvious truth lay at the threshold—a family can only subsist harmo- 
niously by mutual love confidence, and respect. We did not seek to put the 
tutors into situations of inaccessible authority, but to place them in the parental 
seat, to receive the willing respect and obedience of their pupils, and to act as 
the elder brothers of the young men. The residence of one of us for a certain 
period, in near connection with them, appeared necessary to give that tone to 
the familiar intercourse which would enable the tutors to conduct the instruction, 
and to maintain the discipline, so as to be at once the friends and guides of their 
charge. 

It was desirable that the tutors should reside in the house. They rose at the 
same hours with the scholars (except when prevented by sickness), and superin- 
tended more or less the general routine. Since the numbers have become great- 
er, and the duties more laborious, it has been found necessary that the superin- 
tendence of the periods of labor should be committed to each tutor alternately. 
They have set the example in working, frequently giving assistance in the sever- 
est labor, or that which was least attractive. 

In the autumn, some extensive alterations of the premises were to a large 
extent effected by the assistance of the entire school. The tutors not only su- 

erintended, but assisted in the work. Mr. Tate contributed his mechanical 

snowledge, and Mr. Horne assisted in the execution of the details. Inthe cheer- 
ful industry displayed on this and on other similar occasions, we have witnessed 
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with satisfaction one of the best fruits of the discipline of the school. The con- 
ceit of the pedagogue is not likely to arisc among either students or masters 
who cheerfully handle the trowel, the saw, or carry mortar in a hod to the top 
of the building ; such simplicity of life is not very consistent with that vanity 
which occasions insincerity. But freedom from this vice is essential to that har- 
monious interchange of kind offices and mutual respect which we were anxious 
to preserve. 

‘he diet of the household is simple. The fruits and vegetables of the garden 
afford the chief variety, without luxury. The teachers sit in the midst of their 
scholars. The familiar intercourse of the meals is intended to be a means of 
cultivating kindly affections, and of insuring that the example of the master shall 
insensibly form the habits of the scholar. Every day contirms the growing im- 
portance of these arrangements. 

It has been an object of especial care that the morning and evening prayers 
should be ra ca with solemnity. A hall has been prepared for this service, 
which is conducted at seven o'clock every morning in that place. A passage of 
Scripture having been read, a portion of a psalm is chanted, or they sing a hymn; 
and prayers follow, generally from the family selection prepared by the Bishop 
of London. The evening service is conducted in a similar manner. The solem- 
nity of the music, which is performed in four parts, is an important means of 
rendering the family devotion impressive. We trust that the benefits derived 
from these services may not be transient, but that the masters reared in this 
school will remember the household devotions, and will maintain in their own 
dwellings and schools the family rite with equal care. 

Quiet has been enjoined on the pupils in retiring to rest. 

The Sunday has been partially occupied by its appropriate studies. The ser- 
vices of the church have been attended morning and evening; and, besides a 
certain period devoted to the study of the formularies, the evening has been 
spent in wrjting out from memory a copious abstract of one of the sermons. At 
eight o'clock these compositions have been read and commented upon in the 
presence of the whole school ; and a most useful opportunity has been ‘afforded 
for religious instruction, besides the daily instruction in the Bible. Mr. Eden has 
likewise attended the school on Friday, and examined the classes in their ac- 

uaintance with the Holy Scriptures and formularies of the church. The religious 
Tpeatnest, generally, is under his superintendence. 


The household and external life of the school are so interwoven with the les- 
sons, that it becomes nécessary to consider some of their details together, before 
the intellectual instruction is separately treated. 

With pupils and students alike, it was found necessary to commence at an 
early stage of instruction, and to furnish them with the humblest elements of 
knowledge. The time which has elapsed since the school has opened ought, 
therefore, to be regarded as a preparatory period, similar to that which, in Ger- 
many, is spent from the time of leaving the primary school to sixteen, the 
period of entering the normal school, in what is called a preparatory training 
school. 

As such preparatory schools do not exist in this country, we had no alternative. 
We selected the boys of the most promising character, and determined to wade 
through the period of preparation, and ultimately to create a preparatory class 
in the school itself. Our design was to examine the pupils of this class at the 
end of the first year, and to grant to such of them as gave proof of a certain 
degree of proficiency a certificate as Candidates of the training school. At the 
end of the second year’s course of instruction, it is intended that a second exam- 
ination shall occur, in which proficients may obtain the certificate of Scholar ; and 
at the close of the ordinary course, in the third year, another examination is. to 
be held, in which the certificate of Master will be conferred on those who have 
attained a certain rank intellectually, and who support their claims by 2 correct 
moral deportment. : 

Training schools, developed on this design, would therefore consist of— 

1. Preparatory classes of students and pupils. 2 A class of Candidates. 
8. A class of Scholars. And some students, who had obtained the certificate of 
Master, might remain in the school in preparation for special duties as the Mas- 
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ters of important district schools, or as Tutors in other training schools These 
stadents would constitute—4, A class of Masters. 

As soon as the attainments of the students and pupils appeared to warrant 
the experiment, an hour was daily appropriated to examination by means of 
questions written on the board before the class, the replies to which were worked 
on paper, in silence, in the presence of one of the tutors. This hour is, on sue- 
cessive days of the week, appropriated to different subjects, viz.: grammar, ety- 
mology, arithmetic, mensuration, algebra, mechanics, geography, and biblical 
knowledge. The examination papers are then carefully examined by the tutor 
to whose department they belong, in order that the value of the reply to each 
question may be determined in reference to mean numbers, 3, 4, 5, and 6. These 
mean numbers are used to express the comparative difficulty of every question, 
and the greatest merit of each reply is expressed by the numbers 6, 8, and 10 
and 12 respectively, the lowest degree of merit being indicated by 1. 

The sum of the numbers thus attached to each answer is entered in the ex- 
amination-book, opposite to the name of each pupil. These numbers are added 
up at the end of the week, and reduced to an average by dividing them by the 
number of days of examination which have occurred in the week. In a similar 
manner, at the end of the month, the sum of the weekly averages is, for the 
sake of convenience, reduced by dividing them by four; and a convenient num- 
ber is thus obtained, expressing the intellectual progress of each boy. These 
numbers are not published in the school, but are reserved as an élement by 
which we may be enabled to award the certificates of Candidate, Scholar, and 
Master. 

The examination for the quarterly certificates will necessarily also include the 
inspection of the writing, drawings, abstracts, and compositions. Oral examina- 
tion will be required to ascertain the degree of promptitude and ease in expres- 
sion of each pupil. They will likewise be required to give demonstrations of 
problems in arithmetic, algebra, and mechanics, on the blackboard ; to describe 
the geography of a district in the form of a lecture, and to conduct a class be- 
fore us, ere we award the certificates. 

The examination of the pupils will gradually rise in importance, and the quar- 
terly examinations will be marked by a progressive character, leading to the 
three chief examinations for the certificates of Candidate, Scholar, and Master, 
which will be distinguished from each other, both as respects the nature and 
number of the acquirements, and by the degree of proficiency required in some 
branches which will be common to the three periods of study. 

In another department of registration we have thought it important to avoid 
certain errors of principle to which such registers appear to be liable. We have 
been anxious to have a record of some parts of moral conduct connected with 
habits formed in the school, but we have not attempted to register moral merit. 
Such registers are at best very difficult to keep. They occasion rivalry, and often 
hypocrisy. On this account we did not deem it advisable to require that they 
should be kept; but it was important that we should be informed of certain 
errors interfering with the formation of habits of punctuality, industry, cleanli- 
ness, order, and subordination ; and registers were devised for noting deviations 
from propriety in these respects. First, a time-book is directed to be kep+, in 
which the observance of the hour of rising, and of the successive periods marked 
in the routine of the school is noted, in order that any general cause of aberra- 
tion may meet the eye at once. Secondly, one book is kept by the superintend- 
ents appointed from among the students to inspect the household work above 
stairs, another in relation to the household work below stairs, and a third by the 
tutor having charge of owt-door labor. In these books the duties assigned to 
each pupil are entered opposite to his name. The superintendent, at the expi- 
ration of the period allotted to the work, marks in columns under each of the 
following heads,—Subordination, Industry, Cleanliness, Order,—the extent of de- 
viation from propriety of conduct by numbers varying from 1 to 4. 

The register of punctuality in classes is kept by writing opposite to each pu- 
pil’s name the number of minutes which elapse after the proper period before he 
enters the class. The sum of the numbers recorded in these books denotes the 
extent of errors in habits and manners into which any of the pupils fall, and di- 
rects our attention to the fact. Such records would, in connection with the re- 
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sults of the examinations, enable us to determine whether, in reference to each 
period, a certificate of Candidate, Scholar, or Master, of the first, second, or third 
degree, should be granted. 

The reports of the superintendents are presented to Dr. Kay immediately 
after morning prayers. The record is read in the presence of the school, and 
any appeal against the entry heard. At this period the relation which the 
entire discipline holds to the future pursuits of the pupils is from time to time 
made familiar to them by simple expositions of the principles by which it is reg- 
ulated * * * 

This is the household life of the school. Brief hints only of the principles which 
have determined and regulated the preparatory course can find a place in the 
remarks we have to offer on the preparatory course. 

The students have been stimulated in their application by a constant sense of 
the practical utility of their intellectual labors. After morning prayers, they are 
from day to day reminded of the connection between their present and future 
pursuits, and informed how every part of the discipline and study has a direct 
relation to the duties of a schoolmaster. The conviction thus created becomes a 
powerful incentive to exertion, which might be wanting if those studies were se- 
lected only because they were important asa discipline of the mind. 

The sense of practical utility seems as important to the earnestness of the stu- 
dent as the lively conviction attending object teaching in the early and simplest 
form of elementary instruction. In the earliest steps an acquaintance with the 
real is necessary to lively conceptions of truth, and at a later period a sense of 
the value of knowledge resulting from experience inspires the strongest convic- 
tion of the dignity and importance of all truth, where its immediate practical 
utility is not obvious. 

Far, therefore, from fearing that the sense of the practical utility of these 
studies will lead the students to measure the value of all truth by a low stand- 
ard, their pursuits have been regulated by the conviction, that the most certain 
method of attaining a strong sense of the value of truths, not readily applicable 
to immediate use, is to ascertain by experience the importance of those which 
can be readily measured by the standard of practical utility. Thus we approach 
the conception of the momentum of a planet moving in its orbit, from ascertain- 
ing the momentum of bodies whose weight and velocity we can measure by the 
simplest observations. From the level of the experience of the practical utility 
of certain common truths, the mind gradually ascends to the more abstract, 
whose importance hence becomes more easily apparent, though their present ap- 
plication is not obvious, and in this way the thoughts most safely approach the 
most difficult abstractions. 

In the humble pursuits of the preparatory course, a lively sense of the utility 
of their studies has likewise been maintained by the method of instruction adopt- 
ed. Nothing has been taught dogmatically, but every thing by the combination 
of the simplest elements, i. e. the course which a discoverer must have trod has 
been followed, and the way in which truths have been ascertained pointed out 
by a synthetical demonstration of each successive step. The labor of the pre- 
anys of the subject is the duty of the teacher, and is thus removed from 
the child. 

Having ascertained what the pupil knows, the teacher endeavors to lead him 
by gentle and easy steps from the known to the unknown. The instruction, in 
the whole preparatory course, is chiefly oral, and is illustrated, as much as possi- 
ble, by appeals to nature, and by demonstrations. Books are not resorted to 
until the teacher is convinced that the mind of his pupil is in a state of healthful 
activity ; that there has been awakened in him a lively interest in truth, and 
that he has become acquainted practically with the inductive method of acquir- 
ing knowledge. At this stage the rules, the principles of which have been orally 
communicated, and with whose application he is familiar, are committed to mem- 
ory from books, to serve as a means of recalling more readily the knowledge and 
skill thus attained. This course is Pestalozzian, and, it will be perceived, is the 
reverse of the method usually followed, which consists in giving the pupil the 
rule first. “Experience, however, has confirmed us in the superiority of the plan 
we have pursued. Sometimes a book, as for example a work on Physical Geog- 
raphy, is put into his hands, in order that it may be carefully read, and that the 
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student may prepare himself to give before the class a verbal abstract of the 
chapter selected for this purpose, and to answer such questions as may be pro- 
posed to him, either by the tutor or by his fellows. During the preparatory 
course exercises of this kind have not been so numerous as they will be in the 
more advanced stages of instruction. Until habits of attention and steady ap- 
plication had been formed, it seeméd undesirable to allow to the pupils hours for 
self-sustained study, or voluntary occupation. Constant superintendence is ne- 
cessary to the formation of correct habits, in these and in all other respects, in 
the preparatory course. The entire day is, therefore, occupied with a succession 
of engagements in household work and out-door labor, devotional exercises, meals, 
and instruction. Recreation is sought in change of employment. These changes 
afford such pleasure, and the sense of utility and duty is so constantly maintained, 
that recreation in the ordinary sense is not needed. Leisure from such occupa- 
tions is never sought excepting to write a letter to a friend, or occasionally to 
visit some near relative. The pupils all present an air of cheerfulness. They 
proceed from one lesson to another, and to their several occupations, with an 
elasticity of mind which affords the best proof that the mental and physical ef- 
fects of the training are auspicious. 

In the early steps toward the formation of correct habits, it is necessary that 
(until the power of self-guidance is obtained) the pupil should be constantly un- 
der the eye of a master, not disposed to exercise authority so much as to give 
assistance and advice. Before the habit of self-direction is formed, it is there- 
fore pernicious to leave much time at the disposal of the pupil. Proper intel- 
lectual and moral aims must be inspired, and the pupil must attain a knowledge 
of the mode of employing his time with skill, usefully, and under the guidance 
of right motives, ere he can be properly left to the spontaneous suggestions of 
his own mind. Here, therefore, the moral and the intellectual training are in 
the closest harmony. The formation of correct habits, and the growth of right 
sentiments, ought to precede such confidence in the pupil’s powers of self-direc- 
tion, as is implied in leaving him either much time unoccupied, or in which his 
labors are not under the immediate superintendence of his teacher. 

In the preparatory course, therefore, the whole time is employed under super- 
intendence, but toward the close of the course a gradual trial of the pupil’s 
powers of self-guidance is commenced; first, by intrusting him with certain 
studies unassisted by the teacher. Those who zealously and successfully employ 
their time will, by p Mreac be intrusted with a greater period for self-sustained 
intellectual or physical exertion. Further evidence of the existence of the prop- 
er qualities will lead to a more liberal confidence, until habits of application 
and the power of pursuing their studies successfully, and without assistance, are 
attained. 

The subjects of the preparatory course were strictly rudimental. It will be 
found that the knowledge obtained in the elementary schools now in existence 
is a very meager preparation for the studies of a training school for teachers. 
Until the elementary schools are improved, it will be found necessary to go to 
the very roots of all knowledge, and to rearrange such knowledge as the pupils 
have attained, in harmony with the principles on which they must ultimately 
communicate it to others. Many of cur pupils enter the school with the broadest 
provincial dialect, scarcely able to a with fluency and precision, much less 
with ease and expression. Some were ill furnished with the commonest rules of 
arithmetic, and wrote clumsily and slowly. 

They have been made acquainted with the phonic method of teaching to read 

nee ger in Germany. Their defects of pronunciation have been corrected to a 
arge extent by the adoption of this metiod, and by means of deliberate and 
emphatic syllabic reading, in a well-sustained and correct tone. The principles 
on which the laut or phonic method depends have been explained at considerable 
length as a part of the course of lessons on method. 

We have deemed it of paramount importance that they should acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the elements and structure of the English language. The 
lessons in reading were in the first place made the means of leading them to an 
examination of the structure of sentences, and practical oral lessons were given 
on grammar and etymology according to the method pursued by Mr. Wood in 
the Edinburgh Sessional School. The results of these exercises were tested by 
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the lessons of dictation and of composition which accompanied the early stages 
of this course, and by which a timely sense of the utility of a knowledge of 
grammatical construction and of the etymological relations of words was devel- 
oped. As soon as this feeling was created, the oral instruction in grammar 
assumed a more positive form. The theory on which the rules were founded 
was explained, and the several laws, when well understood, were dictated in the 
least exceptionable formule, and were written out and committed to memory. 
In this way they proceeded through the whole of the theory and rules of gram- 
mar before they were intrusted with any book on the subject, lest they should 
depend for their knowledge on a mere effort of the memory to retain a formula 
not well uaderstood. 

At each stage of their advance, corresponding exercises were resorted to, in 
order to familiarize them with the application of the rules, 

When they had in this way passed through the ordinary course of grammati- 
cal instruction, they were intrusted with books to enable them to give the last 
degree of precision to their conceptions. 

In etymology the lessons were in like manner practical and oral. They were 
first derived from the reading-lessons of the day, and applied to the exercises and 
examinations accompanying the course, and, after a certain progress had been 
made, their further advance was insured by systematic lessons from books. 

A course of reading in English literature, by which the taste may be refined 
by an acquaintance with the best models of style, and with those authors whose 
works have exercised the most beneficial influence on the mind of this nation, has 
necessarily been postponed to another part of the course. It, however, forms 
one of the most important elements in the conception of the objects to be attained 
in a training school, that the teacher should be inspired with a discriminating but 
earnest admiration for those gifts of great minds to English literature which are 
alike the property of the peasant and the peer; national treasures which are 
among the most legitimate sources of national feelings. 

Those who have had close intercourse With the laboring classes well know 
with what difficulty they comprehend words not of a Saxon origin, and how fre- 
quently addresses to them are unintelligible from the continual use of terms of a 
Latin or Greek derivation ; yet the daily language of the middling and upper 
classes abounds with sugh words—many of the formularies of our church are full 
of them, and hardly a sermon is preached which does not in every page contain 
numerous examples of their use. Phrases of this sort are so naturalized in the 
language of the educated classes, that entirely to omit them has the appearance 
of pedantry and baldness, and even disgusts persons of taste and refinement. 
Therefore, in addressing a mixed congregation, it seems impossible to avoid using 
them, and the only mode of meeting the inconvenience alluded to is to instruct 
the humbler classes in their meaning. The method we have adopted for this 
purpose has been copied from that first introduced in the Edinburgh Sessional 
Schools; every compound word is analyzed, and the separate meaning of each 
member pointed out, so that, at present, there are few words in the English 
language which our pupils cannot thoroughly comprehend, and from their 
acquaintance with the common roots and principles of etymology, the new com- 

ound terms, which the demands of civilization are daily introducing, are almost 
immediately understood by them. We believe that there are few acquirements 
more conducive to clearness of thought, or that can be more usefully introduced 
into common schools, than a thorough knowledge of the English language, and 
that the absence of it gives power to the illiterate teacher and demagogue, and 
deprives the lettered man of his just influence. 

Similar remarks might be extended to style. It is equally obvious that the 
educated use sentences of a construction presenting difficulties to the vulgar 
which are frequently almost insurmountable. It is, therefore, not only necessary 
that the meaning of words should be taught on a logical system in our element- 
ary schools, but that the children should be made familiar with extracts from 
our best authors on subjects suited to their capacity. It cannot be permitted to 
remain the opprobrium of this country that its greatest minds have bequeathed 
their thoughts to the nation in a style at once pure and simple, but still inacces- 
sible to the intelligence of the great body of the people. 
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In writing, they were trained, as soon as the various books could be prepared, 
according to the method* of Mulhauser, which was translated and placed in the 
hands of the teachers for that purpose. 


In like manner, in arithmetic, it has been deemed desirable to put them in 
possession of the pre-eminently synthetical method of Pestalozzi. As soon as the 
requisite tables and series of lessons, analyzed to the simplest elements, could 
be procured, the principles on which complex numerical combinations rest were 
rendered familiar to them, by leading the pupils through the earlier course of 
Pestalozzi’s lessons on numbers, from simple unity to compound fractional quan- 
tities; connecting with them the series of exercises in mental arithmetic which 
they are so well calculated to introduce and to illustrate. The use of such a 
method dispels the gloom which might attend the most expert use of the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic, and which commonly afford the pupil little light to guide 
his steps off the beaten path illuminated by the rule. 

While these lessons have been in progress, the common rules of arithmetic 
have been examined by the light of this method. Their theory has been ex- 
plained, and by constant practice the pupils have been led to acquire expertness 
in them, as well as to pursue the common principles on which they rest, and to 
ascertain the practical range within which each rule ought to be employed. The 
ordinary lessons on mental arithmetic have taken their place in the course of in- 
struction separately from the peculiar rules which belong to Pestalozzi’s series. 

These lessons also prepared the pupils for proceeding at an early period in a 
similar manner with the elements of algebra, and with practical lessons in men- 
suration and land-surveying. 

These last subjects were considered of peculiar importance, as comprising 
one of the most useful industrial developments of a knowledge of the laws of 
number. Unless, in elementary schools, the instruction proceed beyond the 
knowledge of abstract rules, to their actual application to the practical necessi- 
ties of life, the scholar will have little interest in his studies, because he will not 

erceive their importance; and moreover, when he leaves the school, they will 
“ of little use, because he has not learned to apply his knowledge to any pur- 
pose. On this account, boys who have been educated in common elementary 
schools, are frequently found, in a few years after they have left, to have 
forgotten the greater part even of the slender amount of knowledge they had 
acquired. 

The use of arithmetic to the carpenter, the builder, the laborer, and artisan, 
ought to be developed by teaching mensuration and land-surveying in element- 
ary schools. If the scholars do not remain long enough to-attain so high a range, 
the same principle should be applied to every step of their progress. The prac- 
tical application of the simplest rules should be shown by familiar examples. As 
soon as the child can count, he should be made to count objects, such as 
money, the figures on the face of a clock, &c. When he can add, he should have 
before him shop-bills, accounts of the expenditure of earnings, accounts of wages. 
In every arithmetical rule similar useful exercises are a part of the art of a 
teacher, whose sincere desire is to fit his pupil for the application of his knowl- 
edge to the duties of life, the preparation for which should be always suggested 
to the pupil’s mind as a powerful incentive to action. These future duties 
should be always placed in a cheering and hopeful point of view. The mere 
repetition of a table of numbers has less of education in it than a drill in the 
balance-step. 

Practical instruction in the book-keeping necessary for the management of the 
honsehold was for these reasons given to those who acted as stewards; accounts 
were kept of the seeds, manure, and garden produce, &c., as preparatory to a 
course of book-keeping, which will follow. 


+ The recently rapid development of the industry and commerce of this 


* See a description of Mulhauser’s method, p. 250. 

+It is somewhat remarkable that since this paragraph was written I should have received a 
letter from one of the principal directors of a railway company, in which he informs me that the 
frequent recurrence of accidents had induced the directors of the railway to make a careful ex- 
amination into their causes. The directors rose from this inquiry convinced that these accidents 
were, to a large extent, attributable to the ignorance of the men whom they had been obliged to 
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country by machinery, creates a want for well-instructed mechanics, which, in 
the present state of education, it will be difficult adequately to supply. The 
steam-engines which drain our coal-fields and mineral veins and beds; which 
whirl along every railroad ; which toil on the surface of every river, and issue 
from every estuary, are committed to the charge of men of some practical skill, 
but of mean education. The mental resources of the classes who are practically 
intrusted with the guidance of this great development of national power should 
not be left uncultivated. This new force has grown rapidly, in consequence of 
the genius of the people, and the natural resources of this island, and in _— of 
their ignorance. But our supremacy at sea, and our manufacturing and com- 
mercial prosperity (inseparable elements), depend on the successful progress of 
those arts by which our present position has been attained. 

On this account, we have deemed inseparable from the education of a school- 
master a knowledge of the elements of mechanics and of the laws of heat, suf- 
ficient to enable him to explain the structure of the various kinds of steam- 
engines in use in this country. This instruction has proved one of the chief 
features even of the preparatory course, as we feared that some of the young 
men might leave the establishment as soon as they had obtained the certificates 
of candidates, and we were unwilling that they should go forth without some 
knowledge at least of one of the chief elements of our national prosperity, or 
altogether without power to make the workingman acquainted with the great 
agent which has had more influence on the destiny of the working classes than 
any other single fact in our history, and which is probably destined to work still 
greater changes. 

Knowledge and national prosperity are here in strict alliance. Not only do 
the arts of peace—the success of our trade—our power to compete with foreign 
rivals—our safety on our railways and in our steam-ships—depend on the spread 
of this knowledge, but the future defense of this country from foreign aggression 
can only result from our being superior to every nation’in those arts. The 
schoolmaster is an agent despised at present, but whose importance for the 
attainment of this end will, by the results of a few years, be placed in bold 
relief before the public. 

The tutor to whom the duty of communicating to the pupils a knowledge of 
the laws of motion, of the mechanical powers and contrivances, and of the laws 
of heat, was committed, was selected because he was a self-educated man, and 
was willing to avail himself of the more popular methods of demonstration, and 
to postpone the application of his valuable and extensive mathematical acquire- 
ments. By his assistance the pupils and students have been led through a 
series of demonstrations of mechanical combinations, until they were prepared to 
consider the several parts of the steam-engine, first separately, and in their suc- 
cessive developments and applications, and they are at present acquainted with 
the more complex combinations in the steam-engines now in use, and with the 
principles involved in their construction and action. 


In geography, it has been deemed important that the tutors should proceed b 
a similar method. The lessons on land-surveying have familiarized the pupils 
with the nature and uses of maps. As one development of the art of drawing, 
they have been practiced in map-drawing. For this purpose, among other expe- 
dients, the walls of one class-room have been prepared with mastic, in order that 
bold projections of-‘maps might be made on a great scale. 


employ as engineers, for the want of better; and to the low habits of these men, who, though 
they do not subject themselves to dismissal by such a defiance of regulations as to be found 
“drunk,” are in the habit of stupefying themselves with dram-drinking! The directors of the 
company had determined that the proper remedy for these evils was to provide amusement and 
instruction for their men at night, and application has since been made to Mr. Tate, the tutor in 
mechanics, &c¢., in the training school, to afford his assistance in delivering lectures on mechanics 
to the engineers, stokers, and other servants of the company. A large room has been provided 
for these purposes, and it is understood to be the intention of the company to draw their servants 
to this room by such amusements as may be more attractive than the tavern—to excite their 
attention to subjects of instruction appropriate to their duties by a series of popular lectures— 
then to open classes, when they may learn mechanics, and such of the elements of natural scien 
as may be useful to them in their calling. 

As a part of the amusements, application was made by one of the directors to Mr. Hullah to 
Pans a class like those of the artisans of Paris, and to instruct them in singing on the method of 
Wilhem.—J, P. Kay. 
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hysical geography has been deemed the true basis of all instruction in the 
geography of industry and commerce, which ought to form the chief subject of 
geographical instruction in elementary schools. The tutor-has first endeavored 
to convince the pupils that nothing which presents itself to the eye in a well- 
drawn map is to be regarded as accidental; the boldness of the promontories, 
the deep indenture of the bays, the general bearings of the coast, are all refer- 
able to natural laws. In these respects the eastern and western coasts of 
England are in striking contrast, in appearance, character, and in the circum- 
stances which occasion their peculiarities. The physical geography of England’ 
commences with a description of the elevation of the mountain ranges, the 
different levels, and the drainage of the country. The course, rapidity, and 
volume of the rivers are referable to the elevation and extent of the country 
which they drain. From the climate, levels, and drainage, with little further 
matter, tlie agricultural tracts of the country may be indicated, and when the 
great coal-fields and the mineral veins and beds, the depth of the bays and 
rivers are known, the distribution of the population is found to be in strict rela- 
tion to certain natural laws. Even the ancient political divisions of the country 
are, on inspection, found to be in close dependence on its drainage. The counties 
are river basins, which were the first seats of tribes of population. If any new 
olitical distribution were to be made, it would necessarily, in like manner, 
S affected by some natural law, which it is equally interesting and useful to 
trace. 

Geography, taught in this way, is a constant exercise to the reasoning powers. 
The pupil is led to trace the mutual dependence of facts, which, in ordinary in- 
struction, are taught as the words of a vocabulary. Geography taught in the 
ordinary way is as reasonable an acquisition as the catalogue of a museum, which 
a student might be compelled to learn as a substitute for natural history. A 
catalogue of towns, rivers, bays, promontories, &c., is even less geography than 
the well-arranged catalogue of a museum is natural history, because the classifi- 
cation has a logical meaning in the latter case, which is absent in the former. 

As a department of geographical instruction, the elements of the use of the 
globes in evnnection with nautical astronomy has been cultivated with some 
diligence. 


The outlines only of the history of England have been read, as preparatory 
to a course of instruction in English history, which is to form one of the studies 
of the second year. The history of England has been read in the evening as an 
exercise in the art of reading, and the examinations which have followed have 
been adapted only to secure general impressions as to the main facts of our history. 


Skill in drawing was deemed essential to the success of a schoolmaster. With- 
out this art he would be unable to avail himself of the important assistance of 
the blackboard, on which his demonstrations of the objects of study ought to be 
delineated. His lessons on the most simple subjects would be wanting demon- 
strative power, and he would -be incapable of proceeding with lessons in me- 
chanics, without skill to delineate the machines of which his lessons treated. 

The arts of design have been little cultivated among the workmen of England. 
Whoever has been accustomed to see the plans of houses and farm buildings, or 
of public buildings of an humble character from the country, must know the ex- 
treme deficiency of our workmen in this application of the art of drawing, where 
it is closely connected with the comfort of domestic life, and is essential to the 
skillful performance of public works. The survey now in progress under the 
Tithe Commissioners affords abundant evidence of the want of skill in map-draw- 
ing among the rural surveyors. 

The improvement of our machiney for agriculture and manufactures would be 
in no small degree facilitated, if the art of drawing were a common acquirement 
among our artisans. Invention is checked by the want of skill in communicating 
the conception of the inventor, by drawings of all the details of his combination. 
In all those manufactures of which taste is a principal element, our neighbors, the 
French, are greatly our superiors, solely, we believe, because the eyes and the 
hands of all classes are practiced from a very early age in the arts of design. In 
the elementary schools of Paris, the proficiency of the young pupils in drawing 
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is very remarkable, and the evening schools are filled with young men and 
adults of mature or even advanced age, engaged in the diligent cultivation of 
this art. Last Midsummer, in some of the evening schools of the Brothers of the 
Christian Doctrine, classes of workmen were questioned as to their employments. 
One was an ébéniste, another a founder, another a clock-maker, another a paper- 
hanger, another an upholstérer; and each was asked his hours of labor, and his 
motives for attendance. A single example may serve asa type. A man with- 
out his coat, whose muscular arms were bared by rolling his shirt-sleeves up to 
his shoulders, and who, though well washed and clean, wore the marks of toil on 
his white, horny hands, was sitting with an admirable copy in crayon of La 
Donna della Segiola before him, which he had nearly completed. He was a 
man about 45 years of age. He said he had risen at five, and had been at work 
from six o'clock in the morning until seven o’clock in the evening, with brief 
intervals for meals; and he had entered the evening class at eight o'clock, to 
remain there till ten. He had pleasure, he said, in drawing, and that a knowl- 
edge of the art greatly improved his skill and taste in masonry. He turned 
round with a good-humored smile, and added, he could live better on less wages 
than an Englishman, because his drawing cost him less than beer. Some thou- 
sand workingmen attend the adult schools every evening in Paris, and the 
drawing classes comprise great numbers whose skill would occasion much aston- 
ishment in this country. The most difficult engravings of the paintings of the 
Italian masters are copied in crayon with remarkable skill and accuracy. Com- 
plex and exquisitely minute architectural details, such, for example, as perspec- 
tive views of the Duomo at Milan, or the cathedrals at Rouen or Cologne, are 
drawn in pen and ink, with singular fidelity. Some were drawing from plaster 
casts and other models. We found such adult schools in many of the chief towns 
of France. These schools are the sources of the taste and skill in the decorative 
arts, and in all manufactures of which taste is a prominent element, and which 
have made the designs for the calico-printers, the silk and ribbon looms, the 
: papers, &c., &c., of France, so superior in taste to those of this country, notwith- 
standing the superiority of our manufactories in mechanical combinations. 

These considerations lead us to account drawing an important department of 
elementary education. The manufacturers of Lancashire are well aware how 
difficult it is, from the neglect of the arts of design among the laborers of this 
country, to procure any skilled draftsmen to design for the cotton or silk manu- 
facturer. The elevation of the national taste in art can only be procured by the 
constant cultivation of the mind in relation to the beautiful in form and color, 
by familiarizing the eye with the best models, the works of great artists, and 
beautiful natural objects. Skill in drawing from nature results from a careful 
progress through a well-analyzed series of models. The interests of commerce 
are so intimately connected with the results to be obtained by this branch of 
elementary education, that there is little chance that it will much longer suffer 
the grievous neglect it has hitherto experienced. 

The drawing classes at Battersea were first exercised in very simple models, 
formed of oblong pieces of wood, arranged in a great variety of forms by the 
master, according to the method observed in the Swiss and German schools, 
These were drawn in common and in isometrical perspective, the laws of per- 
spective being at the same time carefully explained, and the rules eetad in 
each case to the object which the pupil drew. A very little practice made us 
aware that a method comprising a more minute analysis of form was necessary 
to the greatest amount of success. Some inquiries which were pursued in Paris 
put us in possession of the method invented by M. Dupuis; and a series 
of his models were purchased and brought over at the close of the autumn, 
for the purpose of making a careful trial of this method. Considerable difficulty 
was experienced in procuring the services of an artist to superintend the instruc- 
tion; but at length the application of this method has been commenced, and is 
in progress. 

The experience of the French inspectors of schools (at an early period after 
the establishment of the system of inspection) convinced them that, to the per- 
fection of skill in drawing form, the practice of drawing from models is necessary. 
The best copyists frequently, or rather generally, were found to fail in drawing 
even very simple natural objects on their first trials. In the drawing schools at 
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Paris, in which the most elaborate engravings were admirably copied, an in- 
spector would discover that the pupils were unable to draw correctly the pro- 
fessor’s desk and chair. It became, therefore, evident that the copy could not 
stand in the place of the natural object. Copying works of art might be essential 
to one department of skill and taste, but it by no means necessarily gave skill 
in drawing from nature. 

M. Dupuis was an inspector, and, observing this defect, he invented a series of 
models, ascending from a simple line of wire through various combinations to 
complex figures. These models are fixed on an instrument, on the level of the 
eye, and may, by the movement of the instrument, be placed in a varying 
perspective. By this means the pupil may learn to draw the simplest objects, 
and proceed by gradual steps through a series of combinations, of an almost in- 
sensibly increasing difficulty, until he can draw faithfully any object, however 
complex. The instrument which holds the object enables the teacher, by varying 
its position, to give at each lesson a series of demonstrations in perspective, ap- 
plying the rules to objects of a gradually increasing complexity, until they are 
understood in their relations to the most difficult combinations. Thus practical 
skill and theoretical knowledge are in harmony in this instruction. The taste 
may afterward be cultivated by drawing those works of art best adapted to 
create a just sense of the beautiful in form and color. 

That which a workman first requires is mechanical skill in the art of drawing. 
Nature itself offers many opportunities to cultivate the taste insensibly; and 
skill can be acquired only by careful and prolonged -practice in the art of drawing 
from nature. In the more advanced parts of the course, we shall be able to 
satisfy ourselves as to the best mode of using the skill acquired for the formation 
of the taste. 

In the normal schools at Versailles one year’s instruction had sufficed to give 
the pupils a wonderful facility and skill in drawing from models. Some com- 
plicated pneumatic apparatus, consisting of glass, mahogany, brass, and in diffi- 
cult perspective, was drawn rapidly, and with great truth and skill. It is not, 
however, our intention to carry the instruction of our pupils in this art further 
than is necessary for the industrial instruction of their future scholars. 


‘ Some of the reasons inducing us to attach much importance to the cultivation 
of vocal music have already been briefly indicated. We regard it as a powerful 
auxiliary in rendering the devotional services of the household, of the parish 
church, and of the village school, solemn and impressive. Our experience satisfies 
us that we by no means over-estimated this advantage, though all the results are 
not yet obtained which we trust will flow from the right use of these means, 

Nor were we indifferent to the cheerfulness diffused in schools by the singing 
of those melodies which are attractive to children, nor unconscious of the moral 
power which music has when linked with sentiments which it is the object of 
education to inspire. We regard school songs as an important means of diffusing 
a cheerful view of the duties of a laborer’s life ; of diffusing joy and honest pride 
over English industry. Therefore, to neglect #0 powerful a moral agent in 
elementary education as vocal music, would appear to be unpardonable. We 
availed ourselves of some arrangements which were at this time in progress, 
under the superintendence of the Committee of Council, for the introduction of 
the method* of M. Wilhem, which has been singularly successful in France. 

A method which has succeeded in attracting thousands of artisans in Paris 
from low cabarets and miserable gambling-houses, to the study of a science and 
the practice of a captivating art, deserves the attention of the public. Mr. 
Hullah, in adapting the method of Wilhem to English tastes and habits, has both 
simplified and refined it. He has, moreover, adapted to it a considerable num- 
ber of old English melodies, of great richness and character, which were fast 
passing into oblivion, and which may be restored to the place they once held in 
the affections of the people, being now allied with words expressive of the joys 
and hopes of a laborer’s life, and of the true sources of its dignity and happiness. 

We have assisted in the development of this method, being convinced that it 
may tend to elevate the character of our elementary schoois, and that it may 


* For a description of Wilhem’s method, see p. 275. 
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be of great use throughout the country in restoring many of our best old English 
melodies to their popularity, and in improving the character of our vocal music 
in village churches, through the medium of the parochial schoolmaster and 
his pupils. 


When the preparatory course was sufficiently advanced, a series of lectures on 
the construction and organization of elementary schools, and on the theory and 
art of teaching, were commenced. They have resembled those given in the ° 
German and Swiss schools under the generic term Peedagogik. 

They have treated of the general objects of education, and the means of at- 
taining them. The peculiar aims of elementary education; the structure of 
school-houses in various parts of Europe; the internal arrangement of the desks, 
forms, and school apparatus, in reference to different methods of instruction, and 
the varieties of those methods observed in different countries. The theory of the 
discipline of schools. Its practice, describing in detail the different — 
resorted to in different countries for the purpose of procuring order, decorum, 
propriety of posture and manner, regularity and precision in movements, and in 
changes of classes and exercises, and especially the right means of securing the 
reverence and the love of the children. This last subject naturally connects the 
consideration of the mechanical and methodic expedients with the consideration 
of the sources of the schoolmaster’s zeal, activity, and influence, on which much 
has been said. To these subjects have sticceeded lectures on the great leading 
distinctions in the methods of communicating knowledge. When the distinguish- 
ing principles had been described, the characteristic features of the several 
methods were examined generally, and certain peculiar applications of each were 
treated. The application of these methods to each individual branch of instruc- 
tion was then commenced, and this part of the course has treated of various 
methods of teaching to read, especially giving a minute description of the phonic 
method. Of methods of teaching to write, giving a special account of the method 
of Mulhauser. On the application of writing in various methods of instruction. 
Of methods of teaching to draw, giving a detailed account of that of M. Dupuis. 
Of methods of teaching arithmetic, in which the method of Pestalozzi has been 
carefully explained, and other expedients examined. This brief sketch may in- 
dicate the character of the instruction up to the period of this report. Our 
desire is to anticipate as little as possible, but, on the contrary, to relate only 
what has been done. We have therefore only to add, that the instruction in 
Peedagogik is in its preparatory stage, and that the course will be pursued, in re- 
lation both to the general theory and practice, and to the special application of 
the theory and practice to the development of the village school, and of the 
training school, through the whole period of instruction, as that part of the 
studies of the pupils by which the mutual relations of these studies are revealed, 
and their future application anticipated. 

We regard these lectures, combined with the zealous labor of the Hon. and 
Rev. Robert Eden, as the chief means by which, aided by the tutors, such a tone 
of feeling can be maintained as shall prepare the teachers to enter upon their 
important duties, actuated by motives which will be the best means of insuring 
their perseverance, and promoting their success, 

The Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, who devote their lives a cheerful 
sacrifice to the education of the poorer classes of France, can be understood best 
by those who have visited their Novitiate and schools at Paris. From such per- 
sons we expect acquiescence when we say, that their example of Christian zeal 
is worthy of the imitation of Protestants. Three of the brothers of this order 
are maintained for a sum which is barely the stipend of one teacher of a school 
of mutual instruction in Paris. Their schools are unquestionably the best at 
Paris. Their manners are simple, affectionate, and sincere. The children are 
singularly attached to them. How could it be otherwise, when they perceive 
that these good men have no other reward on earth for their manifold labors 
than that of an approving conscience ? 

The régime of the Novitiate is one of considerable austerity. They rise at 
four. They spend an hour in private devotion, which is followed by two hours 
of religious exercises in their chapel. They breakfast soon afterward, and are 
in the day schools of Paris at nine. They dine about noon, and continue their 
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attention to the schools till five. They sup at six, and then many of them are 
employed in evening schools for the adults from seven to nine, or from eight to 
ten, when, after prayers, they immediately retire to rest. 

No one can enter the schools of the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine without 
feeling instinctively that he is witnessing a remarkable example of the develop- 
ment of Christian charity. 

With such motives should the teachers of elementary schools, and especially 
those who are called to the arduous duties of training pauper children, go forth 
to their work. The path of the teacher is strewn with disappointments, if he 
commence with a mercenary spirit: it is full of encouragement, if he be inspired 
with the spirit of Christian charity. No skill can compensate adequately for the 
absence of a pervading religious influence on the character and conduct of the 
schoolmaster. sd “ - 

The technical instruction in that knowledge which it will be the duty of the 
pupils to communicate in elementary schools, occupies a much greater portion of 
the time in the preparatory course than that which will be allotted to such 
studies in the two subsequent years. 

Every month will now bring into greater prominence instruction, theoretical 
and practical, in the art of teaching. The outlines only of a future course of in- 
struction in this most important element of the studies of a training school have 
been communicated. Some of the principles have been laid down, but the ap- 
plication of these principles to each subject of instruction, and the arrangement 
of the entire matter of technical knowledge, in accordance with the principles of 
elementary teaching, is a labor to which a large portion of the future time of the 
pupils must be devoted. 

Those studies which will prepare them for the performance of collateral duties 
in the village or parish have not been commenced. 

The instruction in the management of a garden; in pruning and grafting trees; 
in the relative qualities of soils, manures, and the rotation of garden crops, is to 
form a part of the course of instruction, after the certificate of candidate is 
obtained. 

A course on the domestic economy of the poor will be delivered in the same 
year, which will be followed by another on the means of preserving health, 
especially with regard to the employments, habits, and wants of the working 
classes. Some general lectures on the relations of labor and capital will close 
this course. 


From the following extracts from the Report of the Founders of the In- 
stitution in 1843, it will be seen that they were induced, after three years’ 
experience, to change one feature of their original plan, and, instead of tak- 
ing boys of the age of fourteen, to select their candidates for admission from 
youths who had attained the age of eighteen or twenty years. This change 
has special reference to teachers designed for large schools in commercial 
towns and manufacturing districts. ‘They also advise a course of prepara- 
tory training, previous to their admission into a Normal School, similar to 
that pursued in Holland. 


In Holland, the elementary schoolmasters of every great town form a society, 
associated for their common benefit. Their schools are always large, varying m 
numbers from three to seven hundred, or even a thousand children, who are 
often assembled in one room. Every master is aided by a certain number of 
assistants of different ages, and by pupil-teachers, 

The course through which a youth passes from a position of distinction, as one 
of the most successful scholars, to that of master of a school, is obvious. He is 
apprenticed as a pupil- teacher (an assistant equivalent, in the first stage, to the 
most superior class of our monitors in England). As pupil-teacher he assists in 
the instruction of the youngest classes during the day, witnessing and taking 
part in the general movements of the school, and in the maintenance of discipline 
and order. He resides with his own family in the city, and before he is admitted 
apprentice, care is taken to ascertain that he belongs to a well-conducted house 
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hold, and that he will be reared by his parents in habits of religion and order. 
Every evening all the pupil-teachers of the town are assembled to receive in- 
struction. The society of teachers provides from its own body a succession of 
instructors, by one of whom, on each night of the week, the pupil-teachers are 
taught,some branch of elementary knowledge necessary to school-keeping. One 
of the most experienced masters of the town, likewise, gives them lectures on 
method, and on the art of organizing and conducting a school. 

The society of schoolmasters meets from time to time to receive from each of 
its members an account of the conduct, progress, and qualifications of each pupil- 
teacher in the town, not only in the evening class, but in the school duties of 
the day. 

On the reputation thus acquired, and preserved, depends the progress of the 
pupil-teacher in the art of school-keeping. As his experience becomes more ma- 
ture, and his knowledge increases, he is intrusted with more important matters 
and higher classes in the school. He undergoes two successive examinations by 
the Government Inspector, being first admitted candidate and afterward assist- 
ant master, and he is then at liberty to complete his course of training by enter- 
ing the Normal School at Haarlem, from which he can obtain the highest certifi- 
cates of fitness for the duties of his profession. 

This appears to us a course of training peculiarly well adapted to the forma- 
tion of masters for the great schools of large towns, and likewise for supplying 
these great schools, during the education of the pupil-teacher, with the iniperr 
sable aid of a body of assistant masters, without which they must continuesto be 
examples of an economy which can spare nothing adequate to the improvement 
of the people. 

The formation of a body of pupil-teachers in each great town, thus instructed 
by a society of schoolmasters, is an object worthy of encouragement from the 
Committee of Council, who might at least provide the fees and charges of ap- 
prenticeship, and grant exhibitions for the training of the most successful pupil- 
teachers in a Normal School at the close of their apprenticeship, even if the 
Government were indisposed to encounter any of the annual charges incident to 
the plan. 

Few words are requisite to render apparent the difference between the life of 
a pupil-teacher so trained, and that of a young novice in a Normal School. The 
familiar life of the parental household, while it exercises a salutary influence on 
the habits and manners of the young candidate, is not remote from the great 
scene of exertion in which his future life is to be spent. He is unconsciously 
prepared by the daily occurrences in his father’s family, and by his experience 
and instruction in the day and evening school, to form a just estimate of the cir- 
cumstances by which he is surrounded. He is trained from day to day in the 
management of the artful and corrupt children even of the dregs of the city, and 
enabled to apply such means as the discipline and instruction of a common school 
afford, to the improvement of the moral and intellectual condition of the children 
of the common people. He becomes an agent of civilization, fitted for a peculiar 
work by habit, and prepared to imbibe during the year or year and a half he 
may spend in a Normal School those higher maxims of conduct, that more exact 
knowledge, and those more perfect methods of which it is the proper source. 
From such a period of training, he returns to his native city, or is sent to some 
other town, strong in the confidence inspired by his prolonged experience of the 
peculiar duties he has to perform, either to take a high rank as an assistant mas- 
ter, or to undertake the responsibility of conducting a town school as its chief. 

These are the views which have led us to conclude that the admission of boys 
into a Normal School, as distinguished from a Mother School, is not a fit prepara- 
tion for the discharge of the duties of a schoolmaster in a large town. 

We have gradually raised the age of admission from 14 to 16, and thence to 
18 or 20 years, and we are now of opinion that few or none should be admitted 
into a Normal School ynder the latter age. 

Besides the reasons already stated why youths under 18 should not be ad- 
mitted into such a school, there are some arising out of the internal economy of 
a Normal School of sufficient importance to deserve enumeration. 

If youths are admitted, none who have arrived at adult age should be per 
mitted to enter. The youth necessarily enters for a course of training which ex- 
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tends over several years; the adult student commonly enters for a year and a 
half or two years. The attainments of all are meager on their admission. In 
the course of a few years, therefore, the youngest pupils are necessarily at the 
head of the school in their attainments and skiil, which is a source of great dis- 
couragement to an adult entering such an ertablishment, and a dangerous dis- 
tinction to a youth whose acquirements have suddenly raised him intellectually 
above all in his sphere of life. The tendencies of such a great disparity in the 
acquirements appropriate to the two classes of age are obviously injurious. We 
have experienced the consequences of this disparity as a disturbing force in the 
training schools, and to counteract these tendencies has required a vigilance and 

rovident care, which has increased our labors and anxieties. Few things have 
ee more pleasing than the readiness with which some of the oldest students 
who have entered the schools have taken their seats in the humblest positions, 
and passed with patient perseverance through all the elementary drudgery, 
though boys have held the most prominent positions in the first class, and have 
occasionally become their instructors. On the other hand, to check the conceit 
too frequently engendered by a rapid progress, when attended with such con- 
trasts, we have suggested to the masters, that the humble assiduity of the re- 
cently entered adult pupil ought to secure an expressive deference and attention. 

The intellectual development of the young pupils is a source of care insignifi- 
cant in comparison with that attending the formation of their characters, and 
this could be accomplished with greater ease and certainty if they were the sole 
objeets of solicitude. But, as mergbers of an establishment into which adults are 
admitted in an equality or inferiority of position, the discipline is complicated 
and the sources of error are increased. 

For these reasons, we prefer to admit into a Normal School only students of 
adult age, reared by religious parents, and concerning whose characters and 
qualifications the most satisfactory testimonials can be procured. The inquiries 
preliminary to the admission of a student should in all cases, where it may be 
practicable, extend to his previous habits and occupations, to the character of 
the household in which he has resided, and the friendships he has formed. In 
all cases those young men are to be preferred whose previous pursuits warrant 
some confidence in their having a predilection for the duties of a teacher of the 

or. 

Our plans have therefore tended to the introduction of young men of 18 years 
of age and upward for a training of one year and a half, which we are led to 
ay as the shortest period which it is desirable they should spend in such a 
school. 


With this explanation of a modification of one feature in their original 
plan, the Report for 1843 proceeds to discuss the main objects of a Nor- 
mal School. 


The main object of a Normal School is the formation of the character of the 
schoolmaster. This was the primary idea which guided our earliest efforts in the 
establishment of the Battersea Schools on a basis different from that of any pre- 
vious example in this country. We have submitted to your lordship the reasons 
which have led us to modify one of the chief features of our plan, but our con- 
victions adhere with undiminished force to the principle on which the schools 
were originally founded. They were intended to be an institution in which 
every object was subservient to the formation of the character of the schoolmas- 
ter, as an intelligent Christian man entering on the instruction of the poor, with 
religious devotion to his work. If we propose to change the means, the end we 
have in view is the same. Compelled by the foregoing considerations to think 
the course of training we proposed for youths dves not prepare them for the 
charge of large schools in manufacturing towns, we are anxious that the system 
pursued in Holland should be adopted, as a training preparatory to the examin- 
ation of the pupil-teachers previously to their admission into a Normal School. 
Finding that the patrons of students and the friends of the establishment are 
unable, for the most part, to support a longer training for young men than one 
year and a half, we are more anxious respecting the investigation of their pre- 
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vious characters and connections, and more fastidious as to their intellectual 
qualifications and acquirements. 

When circumstances thus combine to prevent the residence of the students in 
the training school for a longer period than a year and a half, the inquiries as to 
previous character cannot be conducted with too much care, and the first month 
of training should, under any circumstances, be regarded as probationary. 

Under these arrangements, also, the impression produced upon the characters 
of the students during their residence is of paramount importance. 

They are commonly selected from an humble sphere. They are the sons of 
small tradesmen, of bailiffs, of servants, or of superior mechanics. Few have re- 
ceived any education, except that given in a common parochial school. They 
read and write very imperfectly; are unable to indite a letter porag # and 
are seldom skillful, even in the first four rules of arithmetic. Their biblical 
knowledge is meager and inaccurate, and all their conceptions, not less on reli- 
gious than on other subjects, are vague and confused, even when they are not 
also very limited or erroneous. Their habits have seldom prepared them for the 
severely regular life of the Normal School, much less for the strenuous effort of 
attention and application required by the daily routine of instruction. Such con- 
centration of the mind would soon derange the health, if the course of training 
did not provide moderate daily exercise in the garden, at proper intervals. The 
mental torpor, which at first is an obstacle to improvement, generally passes 
away in about three months, and from that period the student makes rapid prog- 
ress in the studies of the school. 

These attainments, humble though they be, might prove dangerous to the 
character of the student, if his intellectual development were the chief concern 
of the masters. 

How easy it would be for him to form an overweening estimate of his knowl- 
edge and ability, must be apparent, when it is remembered that he will meas- 
ure his learning by the standard of that possessed by his own friends and neigh- 
bors. He will find himself suddenly raised by a brief course of training to the 
= of a teacher and example. If his mind were not thoroughly penetrated 
by religious principle, or if a presumptuous or mercenary tone had been given to 
his character, he might go forth to bring discredit upon education, by exhibiting 
a precocious vanity, an insubordinate spirit, or a selfish ambition. He might be- 
come, not the gentle and pious guide of the children of the poor, but a hireling, 
into whose mind had sunk the doubts of the skeptic; in whose heart was the 
worm of social discontent; and who had changed the docility of ignorance and 
dullness, for the restless impatience of a vulgar and conceited sciolist. 

In the formation of the character of the schoolmaster, the discipline of the 
training school should be so devised as to prepare him for the modest respecta- 
bility of his lot. He is to be a Christian teacher, following Him who said, “He 
that will be my disciple, let him take up his cross.” _ Without the spirit of self- 
denial, he is nothing. His reward must be in his work. There should be great, 
simplicity in the life of such a man. 

Obscure and secluded schools need masters of a contented spirit, to whom the 
training of the children committed to their charge has charms sufficient to con- 
centrate their thoughts and exertions on the humble sphere in which they live. 
notwithstanding the privations of a life but little superior to the level of the 
surrounding peasantry. When the scene of the teacher’s exertions is in a neigh- 
borhood which brings him into association with the middle and upper classes of 
society, his emoluments will be greater, and he will be surrounded by tempta- 
tions which, in the absence of a suitable preparation of mind, might rob him of 
that humility and gentleness which are among the most necessary qualifications 
of the teacher of a common school. 

In the training school, habits should be formed consistent with the modesty of 
his future life. On this account, we attach peculiar importance to the discipline 
which we have established at Battersea. Only one servant, besides a cook, has 
been kept for the domestic duties of the household. The whole household work, 
with the exception of the scouring of the floors and cooking, is performed by the 
students; and they likewise not only milk and clean the cows, feed and tend 
the pigs, but have charge of the stores, wait upon each other, and cultivate the 
garden. We cannot too emphatically state our opinion that no portion of this 
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work could be omitted, without a proportionate injury to that contentment of 
spirit, without which the character of the student is liable to be overgrown with 

e errors we have described. 

The garden-work also serves other important ends. Some exercise and rec- 
reation from the scholastic labors are indispensable. Nevertheless, a large por- 
tion of the day cannot be devoted to it, and when three or four hours only can be 
spared, care should be taken that the whole of this time is occupied by moderate 
and healthful exertion in the open air. A period of recreation employed accord- 
ing to the discretion of the students would be liable to abuse. It might often 
be spent in listless sauntering, or in violent exertion. Or if a portion of the day 
were thus withdrawn from the observation of the masters of the school, it would 
prove a period in which associations might be formed among the students incon- 
sistent with the discipline; and habits might spring up to counteract the influ- 
ence of the instruction and admonition of the masters. In so brief a period of 
training, it is necessary that the entire conduct of the student should be guided 
by a superior mind. 

Not only, by the daily labor of the garden, are the health and morals of the 
school influenced, but habits are formed consistent with the student’s future lot. 
It is well both for his own health, and for the comfort of his family, that the 
schoolmaster should know how to grow his garden stuff, and should be satisfied 
with innocent recreation near his home. 

We have also adhered to the frugal diet which we at first selected for the 
school. Some little variety has been introduced, but we attach great importance 
to the students being accustomed to a diet so plain and economical, and to ar- 
rangements in their dormitories so simple and devoid of luxury, that in after life 
they will not in an humble school be visited with a sense of privation, when their 
scanty fare and mean furniture are compared with the more abundant food and 
comforts of the training school. We have therefore met every rising complaint 
respecting either the quantity or quality of the food, or the humble accommo- 
dation in the dormitories, with explanations of the importance of forming, in the 
school, habits of frugality, and of the paramount duty of nurturing a patient 
spirit, to meet the future privations of the life of a teacher of the poor. 

Our experience also leads us to attach much importance to simplicity and pro- 
priety of dress. For the younger pupils we had, on this account, prepared a 
plain dark dress of rifle green, and a working dress of fustian cord. As respects 
the adults, we have felt the importance of checking the slightest tendency to 
peculiarity of dress, lest it should degenerate into foppery. We have endeav- 
ored to impress on the students that the dress and the manners of the master 
of a school for the poor should be decorous, but that the prudence of his life 
should likewise find expression in their simplicity. There should be no habit nor 
egternal sign of self-indulgence or vanity. 

On the other hand, the master is to be prepared for a life of laborious exer- 
tion. He must, therefore, form habits of early rising, and of activity and perse- 
vering industry. In the winter, before it is light, the household work must be 
finished, and theschool-rooms prepared by the students for the duties of the day. 
One hour and a half is thus occupied. After this work is accomplished, one class 
must assemble winter and summer, at a quarter to seven o’clock, for instruction. 
The day is filled with the claims of duty requiring the constant exertion of mind 
and body, until, at half past nine, the household retire to rest. 

By this laborious and frugal life, economy of management is reconciled with 
the efficiency both of the moral and intellectual training of the school, and the 
master goes forth into the world humble, industrious, and instructed. 

But into the student’s character higher sentiments must enter, if we rightly 
conceive the mission of the master of a school for the r. On the religious 
condition of the household, under the blessing of God, | asa the cultivation 
of that religious feeling, without which the spirit of self-sacrifice cannot take its 
right place among the motives which ought to form the mainspring of a school- 
master’s activity. 

There is a necessity for incessant vigilance in the management of a training 
school. The principal should be wise as a serpent, while the gentleness of his 
discipline, and his affectionate solicitude for the well-being of his pupils, should 
encourage the most unreserved communications with him. Much of his leisure 
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should be devoted to private interviews with the students, and employed in in- 
stilling into their minds high principles of action. A cold and repulsive air of 
authority may preserve the appearance of order, regularity, and submission in 
the household ; but these will prove delusive signs if the principal does not pos- 
sess the respect and confidence, not to say the affections, of his charge. He 
should be most accessible, and unwearied in the patience with which he listens 
to confessions and inquiries. While it is felt to be impossible that he should 
enter into any compromise with evil, there should be no such severity in his tone 
of rebuke as to check that confidence which seeks guidance from a superior in- 
telligence. As far as its relation to the principal only is concerned, every fault 
should be restrained and corrected by a conviction of the pain and anxiety which 
it causes to an anxious friend, rather than by the fear of a too jealous authority. 
Thus conscience will gradually be roused by the example of a master, respected 
for his purity, and loved for his gentleness, and inferior sentiments will be re- 
placed by motives derived from the highest source. 

Where so much has to be learned, and where, among other studies, so much 
religious knowledge must be acquired, there is danger that religion should be 
regarded chiefly as a subject for the exercise of the intellect. A speculative re- 
ligious knowledge, without those habits and feelings which are the growth of 
deeply-seated religious convictions, may be a dangerous acquisition to a teacher 
of the young. How important, therefore, is it that the religious services of the 
household should become the means of cultivating a spirit of devotion, and that 
the religious instruction of the school should be so conducted as not merely to 
inform the memory, but to master the convictions and to interest the feelings! 
Religion is not merely to be taught in the school—it must be the element in 
which the students live. 

This religious life is to be nurtured by the example, by the public instruction 
of the principal, and by his private counsel and admonition; by the religious 
services of the household; by the personal intercourse of the students, and the 
habits of private meditation and devotion which they are led to form; by the 
sem worship of the church, and by the acts of charity aud self-denial which 

elong to their future calling. 

How important is it that the principal should embody such ax example of pu- 
rity and elevation of character, of gentleness of manners, and of unwearied be- 
nevolence, as to increase the power of his teaching, by the respect and conviction 
which wait upon a consistent life! Into the religious services of the household 
he should endeavor to inspire such a spirit of devotion as would spread itself 
through the familiar life, and hallow every season of retirement. The manage- 
ment of the village school affords opportunities for cultivating habits of kindness 
and patience. The students should be instructed in the organization and con- 
duct of Sunday-schools ; they should be trained in the preparation of the volun- 
tary teachers by previous instruction; in the visitation of the absent children ; 
in the management of the clothing and sick clubs and libraries attached to such 
schools. They should be accustomed to the performance of those parochial du- 
ties in which the schoolmaster may lighten the burden of the clergyman. For 
this purpose, they should learn to eee the accounts of the benefit club. They 
should instruct and manage the village choir, and should learn to play the organ. 

While in attendance on the village school, it is peculiarly important that they 
should accompany the master in his visits to children detained at home by sick- 
ness, and should listen to the words of counsel and comfort which he may then 
administer; they should also attend him when his duty requires a visit to the 
parents of some refractory or indolent scholar, and should learn how to secure 
their aid in the correction of the faults of the child. 

Before he leaves the training school, the student should have formed a distinct 
conception, from precept and practice, how his example, his instruction, and his 
works of charity and religion, ought to promote the Christian civilization of the 
community in which he labors. 

Turn we again to the contrast of such a picture. Let us suppose a school in 
which this vigilance in the formation of character is deemed superfluous; or a 
principal, the guileless simplicity of whose character is not strengthened by the 
wisdom of experience. A fair outward show of order and industry, and great 
intellectual development, may, in either case, be consistent with the latent prog- 
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ress of a rank corruption ef manners, mining all beneath. Unless the searching 
intelligence of the principal is capable of discerning the dispositions of his charge, 
and anticipating their cendencies, he is unequal to the task of molding the minds 
of his pupils, by the power of a loftier character and a superior will. In that 
case, or when the princip..1 deems such vigilance superfluous, and is content with 
the intellectual labors of his oice, leaving the little republic, of which he is the 
head, to form its ovn manners, and to create its own standard of principle and 
— the catastrophe of a deep ulcerous corruption is not likely to be long de- 
layed. 

vn either case, it is easy to trace the progress of degeneracy. A school, in 
which the formation of cnaracter is not the chief aim of the masters, must aban- 
don that all-important end to the republic of scholars, When these are selected 
from the educated and upper ranks of society, the school will derive its code of 
morals from that prevalent in such classes. When the pupils belong to a very 
humble class, their characters are liable, under such arrangements, to be com- 
pounded of the ignorance, coarseness, and vices of the lowest orders. One pu- 
pil, the victim of low vices, or of a vulgar coarseness of thought, escaping the eye 
of an unsuspicious principal, or unsought for by the vigilance which is expended 
on the intellectual progress of the school, may corrupt the private intercourse of 
the students with low buffoonery, profligate jests, and sneers at the self-denying 
zeal of the humble student ; may gradually lead astray one after another of the 
pupils to clandestine habits, if not to the secret practice of vice. Under such 
circumstances, the counsels of the principal would gradually become subjects of 
ridicule. A conspiracy of direct insubordination would be formed. The influ- 
ence of the superior would barely maintain a fair external appearance of order 
and respect. 

Every master issuing from such a school would become the active agent of a 
degeneracy of manners, by which the humbler ranks of society would be infected. 

The formation of the character is, therefore, the chief aim of a training school, 
and the principal should be a man of Christian earnestness, of intelligence, of ex- 
perience, of knowledge of the world, and of the humblest simplicity and purity 
of manners. ‘ 


Next to the formation of the character of the pupil is, in our estimation, the 
general development of his intelligence. The extent of his attainments, though 
within a certain range a necessary object of his training, should be subordinate 
to that mental cultivation, which confers the powers of self-education, and gives 
the greatest strength to his reflective faculties. On this account, among others, 
we attach importance to the methods of imparting knowledge pursued in the 
Normal School. While we have insured that the attainments of the students 
should be exact, by testing them with searching examinations, repeated at the 
close of every week, and reiterated lessons on all subjects in which any deficiency 
was discovered, nothing has been taught by rote. The memory has never been 
stored, without the exercise of the reason. Nothing has been learned which has 
not been understood. This very obvious course is too frequently lost sight of 
in the humbler branches of learning—principles being hidden in rules, defining 
only their most convenient application; or buried under a heap of facts, united 
by no intelligible link. To form the character, to develop the intelligence, and 
to store the mind with the requisite knowledge, these were the objects of the 
Normal School. 


In the village school a new scene of labor developed itself, which has been in 
rogress since the period of our last report, and has now nearly reached its term. 
f we attach pre-eminent importance to the formation of character as the object 
of the Normal School, a knowledge of the method of managing an elementary 
school, and of instructing a class in each branch of elementary knowledge, is the 
peculiar object of the model-school attached to any training institution. In its 

roper province as subordinate to the instruction and training in a Normal School, 
it is difficult to exaggerate the importance to a teacher, of a thorough familiarity 
with the theory and practice of organizing and conducting common schools. With- 
out this, the most judicious labor in the Normal School may, so far as the future 
usefulness of the student as a schoolmaster is concerned, be literally wasted. It 
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is possible to conceive that the character may be formed on the purest model ; 
that the intelligence may have been kept in healthful activity ; and that the 
requisite general and technical instruction may have been acquired, yet without 
the aptitude to teach; without skill acquired from precept and example; with- 
out the habits matured in the discipline of schools; without the methods in 
which the art of teaching is reduced to technical rules, and the matter of instruc- 
tion arranged in the most convenient form for elementary scholars, the previous 
labor wants the link which unites it to its peculiar task. On the other d, to 
select from the common drudgery of u handcraft, or from the humble, if not mean 

ursuits of a petty trade, a young man barely (if indeed at all) instructed in the 
me elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and to conceive that a 
few months’ attendance on a model-school can make him acquainted with the the- 
ory of its organization, convert him into an adept in its methdds, or even rivet 
upon his stubborn memory any significant part of the technical knowledge of 
be he has immediate need, is a mistake too shameful to be permitted to sur- 
vive its universal failure. 

When we speak of the necessity of a thorough acquaintance with methods of 
organizing and teaching in common schools, we mean to exalt the importance of 
previous training of the character, expansion of the intelligence, and sufficient 
technical instruction. Without this previous preparation, the instruction in the 
model-school is empirical, and the luckless wight would have had greater suc- 
cess in his handcraft, than he can hope to enjoy in his school. 

For these reasons, among others, the attention of the students has especially 
of late been directed to the theory of the organization of schools, and to the ac- 
quirement of the art of teaching. 


The method of conveying instruction is peculiarly important in an elementary 
school, because the scholars receive no learning and little judicious training at 
home, and are, therefore, dependent for their education on the — limited pe- 
riod of their attendance at school. On this account nothing superfluous should 
be taught, lest what is necessary be not attained. The want of a fit preparation 
of the mind of the scholar, and the brevity of his school life, are reasons for adopt- 
ing the most certain and efficacious means of imparting knowledge, so that this 
short — may become as profitable as possible. The regularity of the child’s 
attendance, the interest he takes in his learning, and his success, will be promoted 
by the adoption of means of instruction suited to the state of his faculties and 
the condition of society from which he is taken. If his progress be obstructed 
by the obscurity of his master’s teaching, and by the absence of that tact which 
captivates the imagination of children, and rouses the activity of their minds, the 
scholar will become dull, listless, and untoward ; will neglect his learning and 
his school, and degenerate into an obstinate dunce. The easiest transition in 
acquirement is in the order of. simplicity from the known to the unknown, and 
it is indispensable to skillful teaching that the matter of instruction should be 
arranged in a synthetic order, so that all the elements may have to each other 
the relation of a progressive series from the most simple to the most complex. 
This arrangement of the matter of instruction requires a previous analysis, which 
can only be successfully accomplished by the devotion of much time. Such 
methods are only gradually brought to perfection by experience. The element- 
ary schoolmaster, however highly instructed, can seldom be expected to possess 
either the necessary leisure or the peculiar analytical talent ; oukelen this work 
of arrangement be accomplished for him, he cannot hope, by the technical instruc- 
tion of the Normal School, to acquire sufficient skill to invent a method by ar- 
ranging the matter of instruction. 

In order, therefore, that he may teach nothing superfluous; that he may con 
vey his instruction in the most skillful manner, and in the order of simplicity, it 
is necessary that he should become acquainted with a method of communicating 
each branch of knowledge. 

This is the more important, because individual teaching is impossible in a 
common school. Every form of organization, from the monitorial to the simulta- 
neous, includes more or less of collective teaching. The characteristics of skillful 
collective teaching are the simplicity and precision with which the knowledge is 
communicated, and the logical arrangement of the matter of instruction. Dif- 
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fuse, desultory, or wnconnected lessons are a waste of time ; they leave no perma- 
nent traces on the memory ; they confuse the minds of children, rtotead 4 of in- 
structing them and strengthening their faculties. 

Certain moral consequences also flow from the adoption of skillful methods of 
teaching. The relations of regard and respect which ought to exist between 
the master and his scholars are liable to disturbance, when, from his imper- 
fect skill, their progress in learning is slow, their minds remain inactive, and 
their exertions are languid and unsuccessful. A school in which the master is 
inapt, and the scholars are dull, too frequently becomes the scene of a harsl.er 
discipline. Inattention must be prevented—indolence ean. eam 
restrained—insubordination and truancy corrected; yet all these are early con- 
sequences of the want of skill in the master. To enforce attention and indus- 
try, and to secure obedience and decorum, the languid and the listless are too 
often subjected to the stimulus of coercion, when the chief requisite is method 
and tact. The master supplies his own deficiencies with the rod; and what he 
cannot accomplish by skill he endeavors to attain by the force of authority. 

Such a result is not a proper subject of wonder, when the master has received 
no systematic instruction in method. To leave the student without the aid of 
method, is to subject him to the toil of analysis and invention, when he has neither 
the time nor the talent to analyze and invent. 


The Report of 1843 dwells on the several methods previously noticed in 
the extracts already made from the Report of 1841, and:concludes as follows: 


These several Methods have now been tested by experience on the most pub- 
lic theater, and have become an important part of the instruction of masters 
of elementary schools, The Manuals in which they are embodied render their 
acquisition comparatively easy even to those who do not enjoy the advantage of 
receiving lessons in the art of teaching by them from adepts. The school of 
method will place within the reach of the schoolmasters of the metropolis the 
means of acquiring the requisite skill; and the body of schoolmasters, whom the 
Normal Schools will annually disseminate, will diffuse them through the country. 
Every school conducted with complete efficiency by a master trained in a Normal 
School, will become a model to neighboring schools which have not enjoyed simn- 
ilar advantages. On this account alone, it is important that no student from a 
Normal School should commence his labors in the country until he has acquired 
a mastery of the methods of teaching these necessary elements. 

In a course of instruction extending over a year and a half, a student ought to 
spend three hours daily, during six or eight months, in the practice of the art of 
teaching in the village school. When the course of instruction is necessarily lim- 
ited to one year, four months should be thus employed, and during the entire 
period of his training, instruction in method should form an element of the daily 
routine in the Normal School. 

By such means alone can a rational conception of method be attained, and that 
skill in the art of conducting a school and instructing a class without which all 
the labors of the Normal School in imparting technical knowledge are wasted, be- 
cause the student has no power of communicating it to others. 


In the Report of 1847, the Inspector, Mr. Moseley, makes the following 
remarks : 


There is one point of view in which we cannot but speak of the labors of this 
institution with unmingled satisfaction. It stands out honorably distinguished 
from all others as a place where THE METHODS OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION are 
recognized as legitimate objects of research, and where TEACHING IS STUDIED AS 
AN ART. 

That shifting, dreamy state of the mind which is associated with mechanical 
pursuits, such as have usually been the previous pursuits of the students of 
training institutions, does not readily pass into a close and continuous application 
of the understanding, any more than, in respect to our bodily health, a state of 
constant physical exertion gives place quietly to a sedentary life. A laborer is 
not easily converted into a student. It is not to be done by putting a book be- 
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fore him. He may sit with that book before him for months, and yet never begin 
to learn. 

Such a man requires to be roused from that mental apathy which has grown 
upon him by the disuse of his faculties, and to be taught the secret of his pow- 
ers. This is best effected by the direct contact of his own mind with that of a 
vigorous teacher, and for this reason oral instruction is specially adapted to the 
business of a training school. 

A system which limits itself to this expedient of instruction will probably, how- 
ever, fail of some important results. The teacher must also be a student. Un- 
less this be the case, the lessons he gives in his school will echo every day more 
faintly the instructions he received at the college. Each lesson should have had 
its preparation. However humble the subject, or the class of children to whom 
it is addressed, there is probably some information to be gathered from books 
which is applicable to it; and it is in the direction of such applications that lie 
the legitimate studies of the teacher—studies not less valuable in their influence 
upon his school than upon himself. 

The labor of oral instruction is, however, so great, that to adopt it in respect 
to ever so small a number of students, supposes the union of several teachers; 
and thus is obtained that division of the subjects taught among the teachers 
which enables each to confine his attention to a particular class of subjects, and 
thereby himself to acquire not only that greater knowledge of these subjects, but 
of the best means of teaching them, which is essential to his success. 

It is not only, however, because each teacher teaches better, that a favorable 
influence is to be attributed to the labors of various teachers in an institution 
like this, but because there is an awakening and stimulating power in the rude 
attacks made by a succession of vigorous teachers—each with a different subject, 
and an energy concentrated in it—on a sluggish understanding; and in the dif- 
ferent impressions they leave upon it. 

There are phases in every man’s mind which adapt it to receive impressions 
from one teacher rather than another, as well as from one subject ular than 
from another. And thus, between one of a succession of teachers and some in- 
dividual student, there may be established sympathies which no other could 
have awakened, and there may be commenced a process of instruction in some 
individual mind, which the united labors of all the rest could not have moved. 

If any thing had been wanting to confirm in our minds the favorable opinion 
which has been earned for it among the friends of education, by the many ad- 
mirable teachers it has sent out, the experience of our examination would have 
supplied it. 

Fifty-four young men were assembled who, originally educated here, had for 
various periods of from one to seven years been in charge of elementary schools. 
An opportunity was afforded us of forming the personal acquaintance of these 
men, and each of them taught in our presence one of the classes of the village 
school. 

The impression we received of them from these efforts was eminently favora- 
ble. Nor was this favorable opinion shaken by an examination of the papers 
written in answer to the _ we proposed to them. Although their course 
of regular instruction had in many cases long ceased, the knowledge they had 
acquired had not been lost. It was evident that their education had been of 
that kind which has a tendency to perfect itself, and that the process of instruc- 
tion commenced here in their minds had gone on. 
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The following account of the Chester Diocesan Training College, 
England, is abridged from Reports by Rev. Henry Mosely, one of her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, to the Committee of Council on Education 
for 1845 and 1846. The Reports will be found in the “ Minutes of the 
Committee of Council on Education” for 1844 and 1845. 


The Chester Diocesan Training College was commenced by the Chester 
Diocesan Board of Education, in 1840. The College is situated on 
elevated ground, adjacent to the high road which leads from Chester to 
Park Gate, and is distant about one quarter of a mile from the north gate 
of the city, and a little less east, from the River Dee. It commands 
towards the west, an uninterrupted prospect of 12 or 14 miles, terminated 
by the hills of Denbighshire and Flintshire, and, from its upper windows, 
an equally extensive view eastward, over Cheshire. With its garden and 
grounds, it occupies five acres of land, one of which is freehold, held by 
deed of gift from the Dean and Chapter of Chester, and four acres (being 
pasture land) on lease, renewable every 21 years, and held under the same 
corporation. The property is conveyed in trust, for the purposes of the 
Institution, to the Chester Diocesan Board of Education, the Bishops of 
Chester, and the Deans of Chester and Manchester. 

The material of the building is brickwork, with red sandstone facings. 
It has two principal fronts—the one towards the east extending on the line 
of the Park Gate-road; and the other towards the west, being that of the 
Principal’s residence, and commanding a view of the Denbighshire hills. It 
is a structure of a grave and massive yet picturesque character, and of the 
Tudor style of architecture, to which its irregular outline is well adapted. 
In the adjustment of its proportions, in its decorations suitable to the 
material, and in the selection of its architectural forms, it presents a com- 
bination of great merit and of a very appropriate character. The building 
was erected in the years 1841 and 1842, and prepared for the reception of 
the students at an expense of about £10,752, raised by donations in the 
diocese, aided by a grant of £2500 from your Lordships. A model school- 
room has since been added to it,—additional accommodation provided for 
20 students,—and your Lordships have contributed a further sum of £1200 
towards those objects. The design of the Institution unites, with the 
training of schoolmasters, the instruction of a commercial school,—the 
pupils of which are received as boarders—and the instruction of an ele- 
mentary school. Provision is made within the walls for these several 
departments. 

The general management is vested in a Committee of the Chester 
Diocesan Board of Education, composed of 21 members. 

The following is an official statement of the objects of the Institution, 
and of the conditions upon which students are received into it : 


The object intended to be promoted by this Institution isto prepare, as far as a 
correctly religious, moral, and scientific training can do it, a supply of Masters, for 
the parochial-chnrch schools in the diocese of Chester. 

The Institution is under the presidency of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, and 
has the sanction of the very Reverend the Deans, and the Reverend the Chapters 
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of Chester and Manchester. The office of Principal is vested in the Reverend 
Arthur Rigg, M.A. of Christ’s College, Cambridge. The Vice-Principal is also a 
graduate of that university. 

‘The times for the admission of students are two in the course of each year— 
viz., in January and in July. 

Attention is directed to the following extracts from the Resolutions of the Train- 
ing College Committee. 

Objects of the Institution—The Chester Diocesan Training College consists of 
an elementary school for the children of the poor, to be regarded as a model 
school. 

A school for the education of Masters of elementary schools for the children of 
the poor, to be regarded as a normal school. 

As subsidiary to these objects, a middle school for the education of the children 
from the middle classes. 

Scheme of Instruction —* That subject to such alterations as the Training School 
Committee may from time to time sanction, the following be the general Scheme 
of Instruction in the Training School: 


RELIGION. GENERAL. 
Holy Scriptures. English Grammar and Reading. 
Evidences of Christianity. Geography and History. 
Church Catechism. Writing and Arithmetic, 
Daily and Occasional Services of Liturgy Book-keeping. 
XXXIX. Articles. Theory and Practice of Teaching 
Church History. Psalmody. 


History of the Reformation. 


Instruction may also be given, at the discretion of the Principal, with reference 
to the capacity of the pupil and the situation for which he is designed, in 


The Latin and Greek Languages, Linear Drawing, 

Natural Philosophy, Mapping, 

Trigonometry, The French Language, 

Navigation, Elements of Geometry and Algebra, 


subject to the approval of the Training School Committee.” 

Number of Pupils. Exhibitioners—* That the number of pupils training as 
masters, until the Board shall otherwise determine, be limited to fifty—who shall 
pay £25 per annum for their board and instruction (all Dap ec-y being made 
quarterly in advance). That of these a number not exceeding half shall receive 
exhibitions of £12 10s per annum each, to be appointed according to merit, and 
that the exhibition be held for a period not longer than three years, subject never- 
theless to forfeiture, if the individual appointed do not, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, by assiduity and good conduct continue to merit it.” 

Caution Money.—*“That each person, before his name be entered as a candidate 
for admission, pay one pound ; this sum to be returned if he come into residence ; 
—to be forfeited for the use of the Library Fund if he do not.” 

Students to enter into a Bond.—“ That every pupil training for a master, or 
other person on his behalf, be required to enter into a legal engagement, binding 
him to the following effect, viz. :— 

“That in case he shall decline, when so required by the Principal, to undertake 
the duties of a schoolmaster or assistant, within one year after he has left the 
establishment, and also in case at any period not exceeding four years from his 
undertaking such duties, he shall decline to continue the same, the Diocesan Board, 
Training College, Committee, or any one acting by their authority, shall with due 
regard to his health, services aud other circumstances, have power to require of 
him the parry of any sum not exceeding twice the amount which shall have 
been paid to him or applied to his benefit as such student.” 

Times of Admission.—* That pupils for training be admitted into the Establish- 
ment half-yearly, on certain days to be fixed by the Committee, of which due 
notice shall be given by the Principal.” 

Age of Candidates.—* That, except in special cases, when the examiners shal] 
otherwise determine, no pupil be admitted before the age of fifteen, nor be recom- 
mended as a schoolmaster before the age of eighteen, having studied at least one 
year in the Institution; and that no pupil remain for a longer period than five 
years. And that no person be eligible as a pupil to the Training School, who, 
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from any bodily infirmity, is disqualified from efficiently discharging the duties of 
a schoolmaster.” 

Certificate of Baptism—“That every pupil, on becoming a candidate for 
admission into the Training School, be required to produce a certificate or sufficient 
testimonial of baptism, and a certificate from the minister of the parish in which 
he has resided, according to the following form: 

“T, A. B., Incumbent or Curate of ; do hereby certify that C. D. has 
resided in this Parish for the space of , and that I believe him to be quali- 


fied in character and attainments to become a Candidate for admission into the 
Training College at Chester.” 


Examinations of Candidates.—* That candidates for admission be subjected to 
an examination to be conducted by the Principal, the Chancellor of the Diocese, 
the Canon in residence at Chester, and one of the elected masters of higher schools, 
That each candidate be required to read and spell correctly—to write a good plain 
hand—to be well versed in the first four rules of arithmetic—to possess a general 
knowledge of the Old and New Testament—and to be able to repeat accurately 
the Church Catechism.” 


Every candidate for admission is required to answer the following ques- 
tions in writing, space being left for his answers on a printed copy of them 
which is placed before him :— 


What is yourage ? 

Have you been vaccinated ? 

Are you now and usually in a good state of 2 
health ? 

Are you without any bodily defect ? 

Where did you receive your education ? 

What is your present situation in life—why 
leaving it—and what is the average of your 
weekly earnings ? 

Have you been accustomed to teach either in 
a day or Sunday school—if so, where and fork 
what period of time? 

Have you any knowledge of music, singing, 
or drawing ? } 





Who be shle fi Name, 
o becomes responsible for your quarter’s ; 
payment in advance ? Trade or calling, 


Address, -—@ 








Date, Sign with your own 
name and address. 
Every candidate for admission is moreover required to sign the following 
declaration : 


“I hereby declare that my object in entering the Chester Diocesan Training 
College is to qualify myself for a schoolmaster, and that I will not take any situ- 
tion, either as a schoolmaster or otherwise, without the consent of the Board, and 
repayment of the money expended on my preparatory Education, and that, when 
required, I will accept the office of schoolmaster under and in connexion with the 
Diocesan Board of Education.” 


Fifteen exhibitions, each of £12 10s annually, have been founded by the 
Diocesan Board, and one of the same amount by W. E. Gladstone, Esq., 
M.P. The whole charge upon the funds of the Institution, in respect to 
exhibitions, amounts therefore to £187 10s. 

The National Society has founded a number of exhibitions to meet in 
part, the expenses of the residence of twenty masters, over twenty-one 
years of age, for a period not less than three and not more than eight 
months. ‘The number of students at the period of my first inspection was 
56, of whom 14 were schoolmasters resident, temporarily, upon the exhi- 
bitions of the National Society. There average age was 27 years. The 
ages of the students of the class permanently resident in the Institution 
varied at the period of my first inspection from 17 to 37 years, their mean 
age being 25 years. 

The previous occupations of 21 of the regular students, being one-half 
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of the whole number, had been of a mechanical character, connected for the 
most part with the manufacturers of the district ; they had, in point of fact, 
been, under one form or another, workmen. Of the remainder, 8 had 
been employed in schools, and the rest had for the most part been ware- 
housemen or clerks. 

I have been thus particular in recording the previous occupations of 
these young men, from an impression that, in estimating the probable re- 
sources of such an institution, and the results attainable from it, it is de- 
sirable to know who are likely to frequent it. 

I find that 8 are supported in the Institution at their own charge, 18 at 
the cost of their parents or other relations, and 9 by private patrons— 
chiefly benevolent clergymen. Of these, 14 are aided by exhibitions of the 
Diocesan Board. The previous instruction of the greater number was 
commenced in National Schools. Their school-days, however, had termi- 
nated at a very early period of life, and what they knew had chiefly been 
acquired during the intervals of daily labor. Attainments, however 
meagre, made under such circumstances, are evidences of a superior 
character—they are the fruits of self-dedication and self-sacrifice for the 
attainment of an important and a laudable object, and they bear testimony 
to a thirst for knowledge already created, and a habit of self-instruction 
already formed. 

These are qualifications of no mean value for the career on which they 
enter at the Training College. On the other hand, it is to be borne in 
mind that there is nothing in mechanical occupations, however favorable 
in some cases to reflection, to exercise a prompt and facile intelligence, or 
cultivate a verbal memory and an opulent diction. With few exceptions 
they had been accustomed to teach in Sunday-schools, and the extensive 
Scriptural knowledge of which my examination supplied me with the 
evidence, was prpbably acquired in this occupation. Where their secular 
knowledge on admission extended beyond reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
it included in seven or eight cases, a little Latin, and in five, the first 
principles of algebra,and geometry. The dialect and pronounciation of 
many of them I found to be strongly provincial, and the articulation in 
reading imperfect. 

Their arithmetical knowledge on their admission, often includes all the 
rules usually taught in books on arithmetic; but it is a knowledge limited 
to the application of the rule mechanically, with a greater or less amount 
of accuracy and facility ; and does not include any intelligence of tho 
principles of calculation on which it is founded, much less of the best 
means of bringing the minds of children to the intelligence of them. 

The students rise at 5 o’clock in the summer and at a ¢ before 7, in the 
winter.* They make their own beds ; and in summer devote the interval 
between 4 past 5 and 7, to Scriptural instruction, and to the preparation of 
lessons for the next succeeding day. Prayers are read at 7 o’clock, and at 
a t past 7 they breakfast. The interval from a ¢ before 8 to a 3 past 8 is 
devoted to industrial occupations, carried on for the most part in the open 
air, or (the weather being unfavorable) to psalmody. At 4 past 8 their 
morning studies commence, and are continued to $+ past 11. The interval 
between + past 11 and $ after 12 they again devote to industrial pursuits, 
the weather permitting. They dine at 1 o’clock; and resume their studies 
at 2. The interval from 5 to 4 past 7 is allowed them for private reading 
and exercise, and it is in this interval that they take their evening meal. 
Their evening studies begin at 4 past 7, and are continued until a 3 past 8. 





*Any number, not less than four, who come down to pursue their studies at an earlier hour 
than this in the winter are allowed to light the gas in the class rooms. 
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At $ past 8 evening prayers are read, the service being choral and accom- 
panied by the organ, and at 9 they retire to rest. In the dormitories the 
gas-lights burn for three-quarters of an hour after they have retired to rest, 
a period which they have the opportunity of devoting to religious reading 
and to their devotions. 

The following is a list of the officers of the Institution : 


Rev. Artuur Rice, M.A., Christ College, Cambridge, Principal. 
Rev. Ricuarp Watt, B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, Vice- 
Principal. 
Mr. Henry Beaumont, Master in the Commercial School. 
*Mr. Ricuarp Grirries, Master in the Commercial School. 
*Mr, Lawrence W. Ruiter, Master of the Model School. 


The teachers of the commercial school occasionally assist in the instruc- 
tion of the students of the training school. No other masters are employed 
than those above enumerated, all of whom are resident within the walls of 
the Institution. 

The Principal is assisted in the general supervision of the Institution, by 
one of the students called the scholar, selected from among the exhibition- 
ers, and changed every week according toa cycle fixed at the commence- 
ment of each half year. His duties are as follows:— 


Duties of the Scholar. 


1. To inspect the bed-rooms and be responsible for their order. To open all windows 
upstairs. 
' 2. To go to the post-office at 9 o’clock A.M. and leave the order-book in the usual place. 
3. To ring the bell at all the doors at the appointed hours. 
4. To have a general care over all the in-door property of the building. 
5. To keep the library in order, and to be responsible for class-books, and to prepare the books 
for each lesson. 
6. To receive all letters for post at + to 8 P.M. 
7. To receive all articles for the tailor and shoemaker before 5 o’clock P.M. on Thursday. 
8. Totake the board containing the scheme of work into the study on Thursday evening. 
9. To put up the calender for the week on the Saturday previous ; also to put up a copy of 
the psalm-tune for Sunday on the Monday evening previous. 
™ 10. For neglect or breach of these rules the scholar may be punished at the discretion of the 
rincipal. 


Another student, selected according to a weekly cycle from among those 
who will leave the Institution at the following vacation, is appointed under 
the designation of an “orderly.” specially to assist the Principal in matters 
connected with the discipline of the Institution and the industrial occupa- 
tions of the students. His duties are as foliows: 


Duties of Orderly. 


. Not to allow any student to talk or make a noise before prayers (morning) and at meals. 
. To see that shoes are on at least 5 minutes before prayers, Thursday and Sunday excepted. 
. To order and arrange for prayers. 
. To bolt the yard-doors when the bell has rung for each meal. 
. To have the control, direction, &c., of the manner in which work is to be done ; the employ- 
ment of any who are idle; and the general care, &c., of tools, &c., and all the out-door property 
of the building. 

6. To see that the students are seated 10 minutes after the bell has rung in the morning and 
2 in the afternoon. 

7. To attend to order in classes at lessons both as regards persons and places. 

- The orderly to provide a towel every Saturday night for the use of the students in the 
yard. 
os 9. _ neglect or breach of these rules the orderly may be punished at the discretion of the 
rincipal. 


Or im GO to 


The period devoted every week to each subject of instruction will be 
found specified in the following table: 





* These were recently students in the Institution. 
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Time devoted in the course of the Week to each subject of Instruction. 


r 
BK 


Scriptural knowledge - 
Evidences of Christianity 
Church History 7 - 
English Grammar - - 
English History - - - 
English literature (including themes and writing from memory, &c.) 
Educational essays, together wm lectuses, seating, and yoanee on National 
School teaching - - 
Arithmetic - - - - - 
Algebra - - . - - 
Euclid - - - - - 
Mensuration - . 
Natural and Experimental Philosop 
Lecture (subject not prescribed) 
Writing - - - 
Geography - @ 
Vocal Music - ° 
Linear Drawing - 
Preparation for lemons 
Leisure - . 


During the last six months of the residence of each student, he practices 
the art of teaching in the model-school ; a week at a time being set apart 
for that occupation, according to a cycle prepared by the Principal, which 
brings back the teaching week of each, with an interval of about three 
weeks during the first quarter, and oftener if necessary during the last. 

The Institution provides all the books used by the students, whose price 
exceeds 3s, and the students contribute each 2s quarterly towards the 
purchase of them. 

On one of the days of my inspection, in the month of May, I found the 
students thus employed :— 
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: were engaged i in carpentry. 
cabinet-making. 


2 “ brass-working and soldering. 
*8 os book-binding 

2 = painting. 

2 = graining. 

2 3 turning in wood. 

2 = «in metal 

1 129 stone-cutting. 

4 - lithographing. 

2 = filing and chipping. 

2 “a practical chemistry. 

2 - varnishing and map-mounting. 

2 es lithographical drawing. 
15 - gardening, excavating, and transporting earth. 


All the rough ground about the building has been levelled and brought 
into cultivation by them ; the principal class-rooms painted in imitation of 
oak and excellently grained ; they have made several articles of furniture 
and various school apparatus; and many of the books in the school have 
been bound by them. 

It is not, however, with reference to the pecuniary value of the labors 
of the students that the Principal attaches importance to them, but with a 
view to their healthful character and their moral influence. They pursue 
their studies with the more energy, habits of indolence not having been 
allowed to grow upon them in their hours of relaxation, and their bodies 
being invigorated by moderate exercise; and, inactivity being banished 
from. the Institution, a thousand evils engendered of it are held in abeyance. 
When first admitted, they do not understand w hy bodily labor is required 
of them, and are desirous to devote all their time to reading; they soon, 
however, acquiesce, and take a pleasure in it. 

By employing each student as far as possible in the pursuit to which he 





* All the students learn book-binding. 
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has been accustomed, his active co-operation is assured, because it is easy 
to him, and there is a pleasure associated with the exercise of his skill in 
it; and he becomes, moreover, in respect to this pursuit, an instructor to 
others—in this way, not less than by the marketable value of the results 
of his labor, contributing to the welfare of the Institution. 

The industrial occupations of the students receive the constant and 
active supervision of the Principal. He takes a lively interest in the 
labors of each—points out the scientific bearings of the craft he is exer- 
cising, sometimes suggests to him an improved manipulation of it, and 
combines and directs the whole to proper objects and to useful results. 
At the time of my second visit he had thus coneentrated all the mechanical 
power of the Institution on the labors of the chapel. 

Nothing could be more lively and interesting than the scene presented 
by the grounds and workshops during the intervals of study. In one place 
the foundations of the structure were being dug out ; in another the stone 
was quarried. In the workshops I found carpenters, turners, carvers in 
oak, and blacksmiths, plying their several trades ; and, in a shed, a group 
of stone-cutters carving with great success, the arch-mouldings, mullions, 
and lights of a decorated window, under the direction of one of their 
number, to whom they were indebted for their knowledge of the art. A 
lively co-operation and a cheerful activity were everywhere apparent, and 
an object was obviously in the view of all, which ennobled their toil. 

The expense of medical attendance is provided for, by the students them- 
selves, who have a sick-club, to which each contributes 2s 6d every half- 
year. This payment is found sufficient, very little sickness having pre- 
vailed. 

The students wear a collegiate dress, consisting of a cap and gown like 
those worn in the Universities. It is the object of this regulation to pre-. 
serve a uniformity of appearance amongst them whilst they are within, 
the bounds of the Institution, and to distinguish them when without. 

The administration of the entire household department is intrusted to 
the steward, who provides the food and washing of the students, the board 
and wages of domestic servants, the house-linen, knives and forks, earthen. 
ware, kitchen utensils, &c., at a fixed charge in respect to each student, de- 
pendent for its amount on the number in residence. The Principal does 
not otherwise interfere with his department than in the exercise of an 
active and a constant supervision over it. 

A dietary has been prescribed, but it has been found wholly unnecessary 
to enforce it. An entire separation between the rooms occupied by the 
students and the household department has been carefully provided for in 
the construction of the building, and is strictly and effectually enforced. 

The Principal is charged with the administration of the discipline. It 
is enforced by impositions consequent on a breach of the rules.* The 
power of suspension rests with the Principal; of expulsion with the Com- 
mittee of Management. 

A permanent record of all punishments is kept in a book provided for 
that purpose by the Scholar. 

The students who have left the Institution are accustomed to corres- 
pond with the Principal, and are invited at Christmas to dine with him. 
He is desirous, if it were practicable, to pay an annual visit to them. 
Inquiries are moreover made officially by the honorary secretary, from 
time to time, as to the way in which their duties are discharged, and the 
welfare of their schools. 





* The following may be taken as an example of these impositions. Five lines are required to 
be written out for every minute that a student is late in the morning. No imposition had been 
enforced, except for this offence, between Christmas, 1843, and the period of my inspection in 
May, 1844. 
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Commercial and Agricultural School. 


The system of education in the commercial and agricultural school com 
prises the following subjects :— 


English Composition. Geography, Drawing and Music. 

Writing and Arithmetic. The Elements of Natural Philosophy 
Book-keeping. Chemistry as applied to Agrioultane, Horticul- 
Mensuration. ture, and the Arts, 

Surveying and Engineering. Latin and Greek. 

Ancient and Modern History. French and German. 


The terms, including board, lodging, and education, are,—for pupils 
above 12 years of age, £35 per annum; for pupils under 12 years of age, 
£30 per annum. There are no extra charges. An entrance fee of £1 is 
required, and appropriated to the library and museum. 

Pupils are admitted to the commercial school between the ages of & 
and 15 years. 

The utmost attention is paid to their health and comfort, the domestic 
arrangements being under the superintendence of an experienced matron. 
Each has a separate room and bed. There are two vacations in the year ; 
that in the summer for five weeks, that in the winter for four weeks. 


Model School. 


The appointment of Master of the model-school, is filled up from among 
the best qualified of the students of the College. He resides within the 
walls of the Institution, but is not charged with any other duties than those 
connected with his school. He is assisted in the instruction of the children 
by the students who are in the last six months of their residence (according 
to a scheme adverted to in a preceding part of this Report), and by 
monitors. 

The children come, for the most part, from the neighboring city, their 
parents being commonly laborers of a superior class, or small shopkeepers. 
Having been present on one of the days of admission, which come round 
monthly, I can bear testimony to the earnest desire shown by the parents 
to secure for their children the superior instruction offered by the school. 
There were, at that time, between 20 and 30 applicants more than could 
be admitted, and the names of many of these had already been for some 
months on the list of candidates. 

The following are the rules of the school. The scale of payment will be 
remarked as a novel feature in them. It has been framed in the hope of 
keeping the children longer at school, by offering the premium of a reduc- 
tion of the fee dependent upon the child’s standing, and has been found to 
work well. 


Rules of Model National School in the Training College, Chester. 
If these Rules are not obeyed, the Master cannot allow Children to remain at the School. 

1. Boys who are above seven years of age and of good health may be 
brought to the school. 

2. Each boy must be in the school at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
at two o’clock in the afternoon, unless otherwise ordered by the Master. 

3. The children themselves, and their clothes, must be quite clean, their 
hair cut short, and in every way they must be as neat as the parents or 
friends can make them. 

4. The 20 boys who have been longest in the school are free. 

The next 20 boys who have been mange in the 


school must each pay - : 1d per week, 
The third 20 boys who have been lenge j in the 
school must each pay - : - 2d - 


And the rest of the children - : - 3d ce 
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5. On each Monday morning the pence for that week are to be brought, 
whether the child be at school or not. 

6. Books, slates, paper, pens, ink, and pencils, &c., are found for the 
children without cost to the parents. 

7. Any injury which may be done to books, &c., by a child, must be made 
good by his parents or friends. 

8. If a boy be wanted at home, the master’s leave must be asked before- 
hand by a parent or grown-up friend. 

9. When children are late, or absent without the master’s leave, a note 
will be sent requiring a parent or grown-up friend to come to the school to 
tell why the child was late or absent; and if it should ever be the case 
that, at different times during one half-year, three such notes have been 
sent about the same boy, he will on the next like offence be subject to 
degradation on the payment list, or dismissal from the school. 

10. Care will be taken that children are not ill-treated while in school. 
Should there be any just ground of complaint, the parent must speak to 
the Principal of the College, without going to the school-room. 

11. Since more is required than the labors of a schoolmaster in schoo}, 
in order “ that children may be virtuously brought up to lead a godly and 
a Christian life,’ the parents or friends are desired, as they love the 
welfare of their children, to promote their education in every possible 
manner,—confirming at home, both by precept and example, those lessons 
of piety and morality, order and industry, the teaching of which are main 
objects of this Institution. 


In bringing under your Lordship’s notice the conclusions to which I 
have been led by my inspection of this Institution, I cannot disguise from 
myself that, placed as it is in the immediate neighborhood of the vast 
population of Manchester and Liverpool, and destined to provide for the 
educational wants of a diocese, including within its limits the greatest 
manufacturing districts of the kingdom—districts than which no others are 
more remarkable for a dearth of elementary education,* and for the evils 
engendered of popular ignorance—it yields to no other similar institution 
in interest or importance. Neither does it yield to any other in the ad- 





* The following is an abstract of the statistical returns made by the deaneries of the diocese of 
Chester to the Diocesan Board of Education and published in its Report for 1842 :— 























































Proportion Proportion 
Number of per Cent. to | per Cent. to 
Children for | Number of | the Population} the Popula- 
BOARD. Population. | whom accom-| Children in of those for | tionof those 
modation is | Attendance. | whom accom-| in Daily 
provided. modation is | Attendance. 
provided. 
Chester - - 90,341 | 15,178| 4,300 16} 43 
Nantwich : 34,237] 4,559 1.120 134 3} 
Macclesfield - 134,702 | 15,987 3,350 94 1; 
Middlewich - 44,962 6,844 1,556 15 3% 
Frodsham - 73,859 9,597 2,957 12% 4 
Manchester - 550,178 51,311 10 043 9} 1% 
Boltn - - 149,108 15,847 < 2,695 105 1k 
Liverpool - 266.135 24,038 | 10,228 8F 35 
Wigan - - 141,858 18,224 4,147 124 25 
Preston - - 72.668 15,517 3,813 213 54 
Lancaster - 34,033 6,657 1,581 195 43 
Blackburn - 156,793 25,125 4,140 184 23 
Chorley - - 56,815 8,345 1,759 144 3 
Ulverston - 25,760 5,207 1,621 204 64 
Whitehaven - 18,808 6,890 1,718 365 94 
Kendal - - 7,149 1,581 21} 43 
Whaole Diocese. 1,884,082 236,475 56,609 12} 3 
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vantages of its situation, the imposing character and the magnitude of its 
structure, and the scale of its operations. It is the only building which 
has yet been erected expressly for the purposes of a training college, and in 
the adaptation of its plan internally for the uses of such a structure, not 
less than in the appropriate character of its external architecture, it may 
serve as a model for every other. 

The direct influence of the College on the education of the district, is 
that which it exercises through the schoolmasters whom it sends out. 
What this influence is likely to become, may be judged of from the fact 
that, of the 37 masters who had been so sent out up to February 1844, it 
has been ascertained in respect to 30, that the number of children in 
attendance upon their schools had increased in 13 months from 1428 to 
2469: so that if every schoolmaster in the diocese could be replaced by 
one from this college, the number of children under instruction in it, would 
according to this rate of increase, double itself in litile more than a year. 
The Bishop of Chester, who takes a deep interest in the success of the 
College, and extends to it a paternal care, thus speaks of it in his charge 
to the clergy of the diocese, at the triennial visitation of 1844: 

“It may be objected, that education is no new thing; that National 
schools have existed for a whole generation; and that we have no right 
to look for a result in future which has not been produced already. 

“* We have learnt, however, from past experience, that schools may exist, 
with very little of real education: very little of that culture which brings 
the mind into a new state, and prepares it for impressions of good which 
may be strong enough to resist temptation, and maintain a course of 
righteousness, sobriety, and godliness. That our schools have been useful 
as far as they have hitherto proceeded, it would be unreasonable to doubt ; 
that they are capable of becoming far more useful, it is impossible to deny. 
I believe that we have taken the right step, in applying ourselves to the 
education of masters as preparatory to the education of children. And I 
look to the Training College, now happily established at Chester, and able 
to send forth its 30 masters annually, to supply the schools now building, 
and demanded by our increasing population, as one of the bright stars in 
our present prospect: one of the premises on which I found my hopeful 
calculations, for the people themselves readily appreciate the nature of the 
education offered them. After all, their indifference to education has hither- 
to been the chief cause of their want of education. Many of our national 
schools have languished for lack of scholars, in the midst of an illiterate 
population. When once it is perceived that schools are really telling upon 
the habits of the scholars—that the children through the effect of moral 
discipline are becoming orderly, obedient, and intelligent—the school fills 
as naturally as water rises in the channel when the spring receives a fresh 
supply. The 30 masters who first left our Training College found in their 
respective schools an aggregate of 1400 scholars. By the close of the first 
year the 1400 had swelled to 2400.” 

It is not only by means of the schoolmasters educated within its walls 
that the Training College exercises an influeace on the surrounding dis- 
trict, but indirectly also, by the interest which it adds to the subject of 
education among the clergy of the diocese—by the educational topics which 
come through its means under their discussion—and the new methods of 
instruction which it brings to their knowledge. The imposing character of 
its structure, also—the commanding scale of its operations, and the sanc- 
tion which the Bishop of the diocese lends to it, are not probably without 
their influence upon the springs of public opinion, or their practical bears 
ing upon the interests of elementary education; tending as they do to raise 
the character of the educator in the estimation not less of the lower than 
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of the upper classes of society, and to awaken the public sympathies in his 
behalf. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the order and decorum which pervades 
the College, not less during the hours of relaxation than those of study. 
A duty appears to be prescribed for every moment, and every moment to 
find its active and useful employment. 

Entire silence prevails throughout the building during the hours of study ; 
the industrial pursuits of the students are characterized by the most per- 
fect decorum ; a routine is prescribed which regulates the order in which 
they assemble at prayers, and retire noiselessly to rest. All bespeaks a 
system rigidly enforced, and a high state of discipline. 

In a preceding part of this Report, 1 have spoken of the class of society 
from which the students are for the most part taken, and the circumstances 
under which they are supported in the Institution. From the laborious 
character of an elementary schoolmaster’s life and its privations, it is im- 
probable that many persons would seek it, whose friends were in a position 
to pay for them an annual premium of £25, unless for some reason or 
other, they be disqualified for pursuing with success other avocations in 
life. 

In so far as the self-supporting character which is sought for this Insti 
tution, and for others of the same class, is realized by the contributions of 
the relatives of the students themselves ; its tendency is, therefore, to lowe1 
the general standard of ability and qualification for the office of school- 
master ; affording facilities for introducing to that office persons unsuited to 
the discharge of its duties. For it is to be borne in mind, that precisely 
those qualities of mental and bodily activity, judgment, enterprise, and per 
severance, which lead to advancement in every other pursuit in life, are 
necessary to the elementary schoolmaster, and that the man is disqualified 
for that office who is unfit for any other. 

In recording my impression of the actual attainments of the students at 
the period of inspection, I must in the first place bear testimony to a re- 
markable disparity apparent not less in their acquired knowledge, than in 
their natural abilities and adaptation of character and manners to the office 
they seek—a disparity which dates from the period of their admission. I 
have found amongst them men of powerful understanding and (speaking 
relatively) of cultivated minds; and others whose limited attainments, 
made under circumstances of extraordinary difficulty and discouragement, 
have borne testimony to much natural intelligence, a persevering character, 
and formed habits of study.* There are, however, others who appear 
scarcely to possess the ability or the industry requisite to supply—as to the 
commonest elements of knowledge—the deficiencies of a neglected educa- 
tion. It is too much to expect of the Institution, that, in the short period 
of their residence, itt should give to the latter class that apt} intelligence, 





* I find the following recorded among my notes of a private interview with one of the students 
of the College. I insert it here in illustration of the above remark. :— 

+ was a cotion spinner; is an intelligent person ; possesses great Scriptural know- 
ledge, much general information in literature, and some acquaintance with algebra and geometry. 
Taught himself these things while spinning ; having a book fixed up and reading in the interval 
of the return of the jenny. Afterwards he availed himself. of the mutual instruction classes 
established at the place of his residence by the clergymen. He came to the Institution at his own 
——- for the first three quarters—his maintenance for three other quarters was provided by 
subscription.” Exhibitions covering the whole expenses of residence in the College, and thrown, 
in some degree, open to competition, would probably secure for the interests of education many 
men of a similar character. 

t The meantime of the residence of a student appears to be about one year and a half. 

+ In no respect are the deficiencies of these young men more apparent on their first entrance to 
the Institution than in the lack of a ready intelligence of those common elements of knowledge 
which are placed before them in their simplest forms. They seem to have little or no power of 
alosely applying their thoughts, or of fixed attention ; and it is long before they are in a state to 
profit by study, or by oral instruction. Their first effort is to shake off this sluggish habit ef 
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that power of exposition, and those resources of method and simplification 
which unite to form the accomplished educator. It is enough that it bring 
these men up to the standard of the existing masters of National schools— 
that it should raise them above it is not to be hoped. 

Whilst the addition of men of this class to the number of elementary 
schoolmasters is not the legitimate function of a training institution, and 
can contribute nothing to the interests of that cause which it is established 
to promote, it cannot fail to disappoint the hopes of these persons them- 
selves. The standard of elementary education is rising so rapidly, and the 
number of efficient educators so fast increasing, that already those of infe- 
rior skill, find great difficulty in obtaining employment. 

Their knowledge of geography includes many of the simpler elements of 
that science known as physical geography, which treats of the general con- 
formation of the earth’s surface in connexion with the climates of different 
regions, their vegetable and animal productions, and the races of men who 
inhabit them. Viewed in this light, geography is 2 science which may, in 
the hands of a skilful instructor, be made the vehicle of much general 
knowledge of that kind which is most likely to awaken in the minds of 
children a curiosity to know more, and cultivate a habit of self-instruction , 
and he will not fail to avail himself of it, to bring the resources of his 
lending library to the aid of his lessons, and thus to establish in the child’s 
mind a link between the mechanical ability to read and a pleasure deriv- 
able from reading. 

It is a novel feature of the Institution that it includes natural history in 
its course of instruction. I look forward with great interest to the pro- 
gress of this branch of knowledge, than which none is more humanizing in 
its influence upon the mind, or more healthful in the pursuit. The scene 
of a village-schoolmaster’s life appears well adapted for the study of it, 
and followed, as it were, in the constant and manifest presence of Divine 
wisdom and goodness, it is eminently of a devotional tendency. It is to the 
able and well-directed labors of the Vice-Principal that the Institution 
owes those two characteristic and distinguished features of its course of 
instruction to which I have last adverted. 

The science of mechanics is taught with much care, and particularly 
that simple form of it which treats of the work of mechanical agents. It 
has been introduced successfully into their schools by some of the students 
who have left the College. By a manufacturing population it cannot fail 
to be appreciated, admitting as it does of a useful application to their daily 
pursuits, and possessing a marketable value. It is a characteristic of ele- 
mentary education such as this, that being allied to that which is to form 
the future occupation of the life of the child, it will not be cast away with 
his school-books, but when he becomes a man will be suggested again to 
his mind by things constantly occurring under his observation. Some scat- 
tered rays of knowledge being thus made to fall on the scene of his daily 
toil, his craft will assume something of the character of a science, and he 
will] rise in the scale of intelligent beings by the mechanical exercise of his 
calling. 

Like St. Mark’s College, the Chester Diocesan Training College has 
grown up under the hands of its Principal. It has been framed from its 
commencement upon his views, and has received in many respects an im- 
pression from his character. This Report would be incomplete did it not 
bear testimony to his many and admirable qualifications for the office in- 





mind ; and much of the valuable time allotted to them in the Institution is often expended before 

that effort is successful. Thus their progress during the latter part of their career is far greater 

than at first, and they sometimes leave when the real education of their minds is but just 
ing. 
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trusted to him ; and I cannot but look upon it as an event of no little im- 
portance to the interests of education, that his services have been secured 
in its cause. 

The following passages are taken from the Report of Mr. Mosely, for 1845 : 

According to the census of 1841, the diocese of Chester contained, in 
that year, in the counties of Chester and Lancaster, a population of 2,062,- 
364, of which number 236,126 were males, and 234,929 females, between 
the ages of 5and 15, or 3 and 13,—that is of an age to go to school. 

Admitting that each adult teacher is capable of instructing 60 children, 
7,850 such teachers would be required for the instruction of the children of 
these two counties. In which number—supposing none of them to be less 
than 25 years of age, and to become incapacitated for their duties at 65— 
117 will die annually, and 105 will besuperannuated. So that from these 
two causes 222 vacancies will occur annually. 

Assuming that 7 per cent. of this number are private teachers, there 
will remain 206 vacancies to be provided for among the teachers of public 
elementary schools, 7. e., 103 masters, and the same number of mistresses. 

My experience in the inspection of training colleges leads me to the 
conclusion that the persons who seek them are not generally possessed of 
such previous instruction as would render a period of less than two years 
adequate to qualify them for the office of the elementary schoolmaster. 

The training schools for masters in this diocese alone should, therefore, 
with reference to a really efficient state of the elementary education of the 
country, give instruction constantly to 206 students. 

The present number of students in the Chester Diocesan College, is 40. 
It affords accommodation for 100. The part of it otherwise unoccupied, 
giving space to a commercial school, which at present consists of 30 boys. 

The task of instructing the senior students devolves entirely upon the 
Principal and the Vice-principal ; they are, however, assisted in their 
labors in the commercial and model schools by two of the students, whose 
course of instruction has been completed. This constitutes the entire staff 
of officers. 

The fee for admission is 25]. annually ; 16 exhibitions of 12/. 10s. each, 
however, reduce the fee, in respect to the like number of students, by one-half. 

Seven hours a day are devoted to study in the class-rooms, 1$ hours to 
industrial pursuits, 24 hours in winter, and 4 in summer, io private study 
and exercise. 

The subjects of instruction, include Religious knowledge, English litera- 
ture, Science, and the Art of teaching. -Ten hours and one-third in each 
week, are devoted to the first, 21 hours to the second, 9 hours to the third, 
and 12 hours to the fourth. The students occupy 44 hours in the prepa- 
ration of lessons, and they have, every week, 15 hours’ leisure. 

The rest of their time is given to industrial occupations. These consti- 
tute an integral part of the course of instruction, received as systematically 
as any other, and under a greater variety of forms, and with more success 
than in any similar institution with which I am acquainted. 

Nothing can be more animated and interesting than the scene which 
presents itself to the stranger who visits the institution during the hours 
when these occupations are going on. 

Every student is seen plying some useful handicraft—either that which 
was the means of his previous livelihood, or one taken up since he has 
been in the institution—and wherever the eye rests, some new form of 
useful instruction in the mechanical arts suggests itself to the mind.* 








* On the day of my inspection I found the students thus distributed :—There were 5 carpenters, 
2 turners in wood, 4 in iron, 2 painters, 2 blacksmiths, 3 glass-stainers, 4 Lithographers, 3 carvers, 
6 bookbinders, 2 students were varnishin§ maps, 1 was working a circular saw, 6 were occupied 
in excavating and transport of earth, and there was 1 gardener. 
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There can be no doubt of the admirable adaptation of a system iike 
this to the education of masters for Industrial Schools ; and the question 
how far it may be practicable and expedient to maintain such schools is 
pressed more and more, every day, upon the attention of the friends of the 
laboring classes, by the encroachments which labor is making upon that 
part of a poor child’s life, which has hitherto been left for its education. 
Any plan would be likely to receive the confidence of the poor, combining 
instruction in useful learning, with some employment, which, whilst it 
served, by a trifling remuneration, to diminish the sacrifice they make in 
not sending their children to work, would be an obvious preparation for the 
life of labor in reserve for them. 

It is not, perhaps, without a show of reason, that they are accustomed 
to fear, lest by too long a continuance at school, and by the influence of 
too much book learning, their children should be led to shrink from that 
self-denial of bodily toil, and should fail of those habits of steady industry, 
which are proper to their state of life. To talk to them of the moral 
advantages of instruction, of the elevating and ennobling tendencies of 
knowledge, of the social virtues which follow in its train, and of its influ- 
ence in the formation of religious character, and, through that character, 
upon the future and eternal welfare of a responsible being, is to seek to 
impress their minds with truths of which, alas, they have no experience. 
Engaged themselves in a perpetual struggle with the physical difficulties 
of existence—too often increased by their own improvidence—when they 
look to the future welfare of their children, they have no other thought 
present to their minds than the remuneration of their labor. And, after 
all, if we would serve them effectually, and with that view, if we would 
secure their active concurrence in our efforts, we must, in some degree, 
meet their own views as to what is best for their children, and take them 
as they are, with all their ignorance, and their prejudices about them. 
Our success wil! be the greatest when we do the least violence to these 
prejudices; and they do not debar us from a wide field of labor for their 
advantage. 

In giving to its students a practical knowledge of the pursuits of the 
laboring classes, this institution places them on vantage ground. It helps 
to fill up that chasm which separates the educated from the uneducated 
mind, and too often interdicts all sympathy between the school-master and 
the parents of the children intrusted to his charge. 

So long as the domestic and inner life of the classes below us in the 
social scale—the whole world of those thoughts and feelings in which their 
children are interested—remain hidden from us, our efforts for their 
welfare, devised in ignorance, will, in a great measure, fail of their object. 
He who would explore this region close at our doors, and bring back to us 
tidings of it, would have a tale to tell as strange as of an undiscovered 
country, and far more important. 

According to that theory of a school-master which these considerations 
would seem to suggest, his education, far from separating the link which 
unites him to the classes out of which he is taken, should strengthen it. 
His sympathies are to be with his own people. He is to take a lively 
interest in their pursuits. The scene of their daily toil is to be familiar 
to him. Those ideas associated with their craft, which include, within 
such narrow limits, the whole of their acquired knowledge—and the terms 
of their art, however technical—he is to be conversant with. Their 
intelligence is limited to the narrow circle which contains their daily 
bread. He is to enter that circle. The love of intellectual pursuits, per- 
haps never extinguished in the mind of man, loses its vivacity side by side 
with the pressing wants of animal life. He is to reawaken it. Out of 
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the friendly relations and generous sympathies which result from an inter- 
eourse such as this, he is to build up a superstructure of mutual confidence 
and good will, and to dedicate the ascendency he thus acquires over the 
parent, to the welfare of the child. He is to reawaken in the bosom of the 
laboring man those natural sympathies which seem—under the influence 
of the manufacturing system—to be fast dying away, and to impel him to 
sacrifices in behalf of his child ; to impress him with a deep sense of the 
responsibility under which he lies in the matter of its spiritual and eternal 
welfare, and to direct him as to the best means of promotiong it. It is not 
in any unreal character that he is thus to appear on his hearth, or with any 
jesuitical project of circumventing him for the advantage of his child; but 
simply that, taken from his own order, he is not to separate the link 
which unites him to that order; that, by both parentage and education, 
associated with the laboring classes, he is not to divest himself of those 
important advantages for fulfilling the duties of his mission, which that 
association supplies. With this view, neither in his dress, nor in his man- 
ners, nor in his forms of speech, is he to assume a distinctive or separated 
character, otherwise than as it regards that greater moral restraint, that 
gravity of speech, and sobriety of demeanor, which it would become the 
laboring man himself to cultivate. 

This theory of a school-master is diametrically opposed to that on which 
the system of every other training college with which I am acquainted, is 
founded. The tendency of every other is elevating. This would repress 
, those aspirations which are natural to the new condition of his intellectual 

being on which the student has entered, and which are usually associated 
with the office he seeks, and it would tether him fast to that state of life 
. from which he started. 

Nothing can be more just than that estimate of the moral necessities of 
the laboring man, which is its basis. Above all other things, that man 
wants a friend set free from the influences under which he is himself fast 
sinking—a friend, if it were possible, not divided from him by that wide 
interval which a few conventional distinctions are sufficient to interpose— 
to advise him, if not in the matter of his own welfare, in that of his 
children. 

It is, however, a theory which in practice would not be without its perils. 
So close an approximation to the class below him, would have a tendency 
to separate the school-master from the class which is above him,—that 
class in which all his better and higher impulses will find their chief stay 
and support, and where ‘alone he cah, as yet, look for a cordial sympathy. 
That ascendency which education gives him over the minds of his ordinary 
" associates, will tend to foster an independence of spirit inconsistent, perhaps, 

with the relation in which he must of necessity stand to the patrons and 
promoters of his school ; and above all he will be the less likely to preserve 
those intimate and friendly relations with the clergyman, which are not 
less important to the spiritual welfare of the parish school and the parish, 
than to the personal comfort, and the self-respect of the school-master. 

I have every where found a disposition on the part of the clergy to 
extend a friendly sympathy to the labors of the school-master, and I believe 
that they very generally rejoice in the opportunity which the superior 
education of the training colleges affords to them, of stretching out to him 
the right hand of Christian fellowship. Asperity of manners, an inde- 
pendent bearing, and a rude deportment, would repel these kindly feelings. 

On the other hand, it may be questioned whether the opinion that the 
co-operation of the laboring classes in the work of the schoolmaster is to 
be gained by a closer approximation to themselves in his modes of thought 
and his way of life, is founded on correct estimate of the spring$ of public 
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opinion amongst them, and whether some separation and the interposition of 
a few conventional distinctions do not serve to give weight to his counsels, 
and enhance the estimate formed of the value of his labors. 

My own opinion is that a sincere and earnest interest in the welfare of 
their children, shown by a labor of industry and love, will overpower 
every other consideration in the minds of the poor, and that however great 
may be the advantage which a close association with them, and an intimate 
knowledge of their condition, give to the school-master, it will, in general, 
be dearly purchased by a conformity with their habits of life and modes of 
thought and action. It is an intercourse in which, whatever they may gain 
he will probably Jose. 

That state of things in which a breach between the class of elementary 
school-masters and the clergy shall have become wide and general, cannot 
be contemplated otherwise than with unmingled apprehension. The 
ascendency which education gives to them amongst the uneducated masses 
—ministering to their characteristic independence of spirit, their profes- 
sional pride and their ambition—might, in such a case, prove a temptation 
and a snare too great for them to withstand, and by a slow but irresistible 
process, convert them into active emissaries of misrule. 

With reference to the industrial pursuits which have suggested these 
remarks, it appears to me worthy of consideration whether in this institu- 
tion they may not have acquired an ascendency which is not without its 
unfavorable influence on the literary pursuits of the place, and whether 
too large a sacrifice of healthful recreation is not made when, in fine 
weather, the students pass from their class-rooms into the workshops, 
instead of into the open air. 

Of the whole number of students, I find that 18 spell incorrectly, 12 
read and 8 write imperfectly ; 10, upon the evidence of the exercises they 
have sent in, may be characterized as illiterate; 10 others have afforded 
in their exercises the evidence of a considerable amount of general literary 
attainment and mental culture; 20 write beautifully; 9 have acquitted 
themselves well in Scriptural knowledge, and the same number in Church 
History and the Liturgy; 4 in their answers to the questions on the Art of 
Teaching ; 20 in Arithmetic, and some of these admirably ; 5 in Natural 
Philosophy; 18 in Mechanics and Astronomy; 12 in Geography; 9 in 
English History ; 45 in Algebra. 

At my previous examinations I have been struck by the remarkable 
disparity which presents itself in this institution as to the general ability 
and acquired knowledge of the students. I have found among them some 
of vigorous intellect and of considerable attainments, and others whose 
defects of previous education and want of the natural endowments proper 
to an elementary teacher will not, I fear, be remedied by a residence 
however long continued. 

If a sufficient number of candidates presented themselves for admission, 
to allow a selection from amongst them of those who are really qualified, 
this source of embarrassment might be removed. Such a number of can- 
didates would, I doubt not, be found, if the obstacle which the fee presents 
to their admission could be overcome. At Battersea Training College the 
expedient has been adopted of lending to an eligible student that portion 
of his fee which is not covered by an exhibition; and the number of such 
exhibitions has been augmented by subscriptions to a fund specially devoted 
to that object. 

It is, however, in my opinion, worthy of grave consideration whether 
the expenditure of the public money for educational purposes would not be 
greatly economised by the foundation of Government exhibitions in the 
training colleges. 
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The office of the school-master does not offer to a man desirous to pro- 
vide for his children, and in a position to pay an annual fee of 25/., adequate 
advantages, either in respect to the remuneration attached to it or its social 
position. If, indeed, a shopkeeper, a warehouseman, a small manufacturer, 
ora farmer well to do in the world, have one child, who, by reason of a 
feebleness of character, or of bodily health, or perhaps of intellect, may 
be considered unequal to a more active and enterprising career in life, the 
training college will perhaps be sought as an asylum for him. Straitened 
as are these institutions (especially the Diocesan Colleges) in their resour- 
ces, it is not easy to refuse a candidate who is thus prepared to pay the 
whole fee for admission. At the expiration of his course of instruction 
the qualifications of a student received under these circumstances, not- 
withstanding all the labor which may have been bestowed upon his 
instruction, will scarcely be found such as would obtain for him the public 
confidence, were it not for the guarantee which his residence in the training 
college has supplied. And so, after all, the public money will have been 
expended, and the public sympathies exhausted, not in raising the standard 
of intelligence in the existing body of school-masters, but at best in bring- 
ing up to the existing standard, men who would not otherwise have 
reached it. 

I have brought out this evil, perhaps, beyond its just proportions; but 
it has been in the hope of fixing your Lordships’ attention upon it, and 
with a view to its remedy. I have reason to know that it is operating in 
the training institutions as a great evil, and, I believe, that, if they fail of 
their results and disappoint the public expectation, this will lie at the root 
of the matter. It would be quite possible, if this fee were dispensed with, 
through the agency of the Inspectors, to fill the training colleges with men 
—in their qualifications for admission—very far indeed above the general 
standard of those who are now found inthem. Were the question, whether 
from such a class of persons a body of efficient educators could be formed, 
wholly problematical as to its results, having such an object in view, it 
would surely be worthy a large expenditure of the public money to bring 
it to the test of an experiment. But it is not difficult to show that a 
really eligible candidate becomes, when admitted a student in our best 
training colleges, by a process in which there are very few instances of 
failure, a school-master capable of realizing all that we hope from him. 
Considering that the faith of the public in education hangs upon the fruit 
of these colleges, not less than the success of each individual school-master 
in the sphere of action particularly assigned to him, it would be folly to 
measure the services of such a man for the public welfare by the 401. 
or 50/. of the public money which may have been expended in educating him. 

My Report to your Lordships on this institution would not convey to you 
a just impression of it, did it not bear testimony to the very arduous char- 
acter of the labors of the two gentlemen—the Principal and the Vice- 
Principal—on whom the entire management of it devolves. Besides that 
general supervision which the Principal exercises over it in all its depart- 
ments, its whole correspondence is intrusted to him, and he takes an active 
part in the teaching of the students, not only during the hours devoted to 
study, but whilst they are engaged in their industrial occupations. If to 
these, his ordinary labors, be added those with which for the last two years 
he has been charged in superintending the building operations which have 
been going on at the model school-room and the chapel, it will, I think, be 
felt that claims are made upon his services which are incompatible with 
his own health and with the best interests of the institution. 

The Model School.—The second week of my inspection I devoted to an 
examination of the model school. 
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One hundred and sixty-three boys were present on the day of my exam- 
ination. These children, like those of every other model school which I 
have visited, appear to belong to a grade in society removed a little above 
that from which the children who usually attend National Schools are 
drawn. They attend with.remarkable regularity, the average number of 
absentees during a period of six months, except. by reason of sickness or 
with leave, being only one daily. 

I have appended in this Report* a statement on this subject, which I 
have read with great interest. 

The school is held in high and well deserved estimation by the parents, 
and it is obvious that under the influence of that estimation, they are 
prepared to make those sacrifices of the occasional services of their chil- 
dren, lest they should lose their learning, which in other schools they will 
not make. The irregularity of the attendance of the children of National 
Schools, I find to be every where alleged as an obstacle fatal to all the 
hopes of education. Here that obstacle is removed. 

I have appended to this Report a copy of the note which is addressed to 
the parents of a child absent without leave. This note forms one part of 
the page of a book, resembling a cheque book, from which it is torn; a 
record of the notice being preserved on the other part. The arrangement 
is exceedingly convenient in practice, and might be introduced generally 
in National Schools with advantage.+ 

The discipline is admirable, it is maintained apparently with great ease, 
and affords the evidence of a subordination, influenced by moral causes, 





* MODEL SCHOOL.—ATTENDANCE. 























From January 13th to June 26th. (A. D. 1845.) 
| 
Present. | Sick. | Leave. Late. | Absent. Total. 
Total - - - 14,532 884 508 58 197 16,011 
Daily Average - 126 7 4 _ 1 | 139 
From July 28th to November 7th. 
Total - - -| 10,214 297 479 o7| 127; 11,141 
Daily Average - 139 q 6 _ | 150 























From 2nd May, 1845, to 26th August, 1845—84 School days; during this time there were 151 
Notes sent—for boys being late 38, and/absent 113. 
Excuses for being— 
Late—Domestic arrangements bad, 20.—Errands, 10.—Idlers, 8. 
Absent—Wanted by parents, 50.—At home, no reason given, 9.--Sick, 25 —No shoes, 4.— 
Truants, 3.--Domestic arrangements bad, 3.—Miscellaneous, 11.—Left, 8. 








+ No. CHESTER, 184__ No. CHESTER, sc ctaesaat a 
Name and see § :, has been late 
26 ) or absent this morning, or this afternoon. without leave, 

number of boy = "3% from the National School in the Training College. 





Re Cay Gee atten 








RULE.’ 
Me of bey_eamh A parent or grown-up friend must come, or send a 
‘When answered note, to the School, to tell why the boy was late or ab- 
sent, on or before next, or we shall con- 


Reasons given 





sider that he has left the school. 








Master. 
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and cheerfully yielded. So far as this is apparent in the order and regu- 
larity of the school, it is greatly promoted by the school songs which 
accompany all the changes of the classes, and which the children sing as 
they assemble and when they leave. 

The singing is the more remarkable, as its character is maintained ap- 
parently with very little effort, and the sacrifice of very little time. 

Accustomed to oral instruction on the gallery, the children exhibit great 
power of attention, much quickness of apprehension, and greater resources 
of language than I am accustomed to find in schools of this class. They 
appear to be interested in what they are taught, to appreciate the value of 
learning, and to take a pleasure in :t. That listlessness of manner and 
dreaminess so intimately associated in the mind of an inspector with the 
aspect of an elementary school, had certainly no place here on the days of 
my inspection. The children not less than the& teachers, seemed to be in 
earnest in the business of the school, and the fervor and vivacity apparent 
on the one part, is at least commensurate with the zeal and ability exhibi- 
ted on the other. 

So far as this school, taught exclusively by the students of the college, 
may be taken as affording direct evidence of the skill they attain in the 
art of teaching, no other than a favorable estimate can be formed of it. 
The notes in which I have recorded the impressions which I derived from 
the opportunity afforded me of being present at a lesson delivered by each 
student, do not however bear an unqualified testimony to this fact. 

Amongst them were some excellent teachers, earnest, vigorous, well 
instructed, and efficient, but there were others, wanting not only in the pe- 
culiar and professional qualifications of a teacher, but themselves very 
imperfectly educated. If I might be allowed a general criticism, it would 
be that the students whom I saw teach were not acquainted to the extent 
that might have been expected with the best methods of simplifying the 
primary elements of instruction. I doubt whether these had ever béen 
made the subject of study with them. There was no evidence of any in- 
dependent power to present the knowledge they themselves possessed under 
that form in which it is best adapted to the intelligence of children, or of 
any systematic instruction directed to that object, or indeed of any due 
appreciation of its importance to the success of elementary instruction. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS 


FOR THE 


TRAINING OF FEMALE TEACHERS IN ENGLAND. 





Besipes the Normal School of the Home and Colonial Infant and 
Juvenile School Society already described, which is mainly devoted to 
the training of female teachers for a class of schools for which females 
are pre-eminently fitted by nature, there was established, in 1842, at 
Whiteland, Chelsea, by the National Society, an “Institution for the 
Training of Schoolmistresses.” Since its establishment 93 pupils have 
been sent out as teachers, of which number 82 were in charge of schools 
in 1848. It has already been instrumental, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools, Rev. F. Watkins, in rearing the standard of attain- 
ments of the schoolmistresses, and elevating their social position. The 
course of instruction, as presented in his Report to the Committee of 
Council on Education for 1848, extends through two years, but does not 
embrace any peculiar features as to subjects or methods, except as to 
the industrial employment of the pupils. In the printed Regulations for 
the admission of pupils, it is said: 


“Their attention will not be confined to the studies of the school-room,. 
Whatever skill or knowledge may be of use ina poor man’s family, either 
to increase the comforts of his fireside, to assist in bringing up his children, 
or to prepare his daughters to gain, in whatever capacity, a respectable 
livelihood, this will be diligently imparted. For this purpose they are care- 
fully instructed in the art of plain needlework, knitting, marking, darning, éc. 
To give them practice and experience in this me Fm they are expected to 
cut out and make up the various articles of clothing secured to the poor chil- 
dren of the schools by their clothing clubs. The pupils are also required to cut 
out and make up their own clothes, as well as to undertake all other plain nee- 
dlework which may be sent to the Institution. The teachers are practiced in 
the art of setting needlework for children, by preparing the work for the differ- 
ent classes in the school. The pupils have also been in the habit of making 
themselves useful in the laundry.” 


The Inspector makes the following remarks on the previous education 
of some of the pupil teachers of the institution. 


“Tt must be said, that some of them are exceedingly ignorant, being unable 
to work the four simple rules of arithmetic correctly, possessing little knowl- 
edge either of the Old or New Testament, altogether unskilled in geography, 
grammar, or English history, and utterly unable to spell words of the most com- 
mon occurrence. It is hardly necessary to say, that this state of ignorance is 
hot owing to any want of sufficient instruction in the training school, but to the 
deplorable neglect of sound elementary education in the families of those who 
are raised a little above the poorest class. It is from these families that the 
majority, I am told, of the young women in training are drawn. They have 
been educated, (if it be not misusing the term,) at ‘ private boarding-schools.’ 
A little external dressing has been given to them, but rarely any internal cul- 
ture. They have been taught some fancy needlework, and to write in a run- 
ning hand; they can read fluently, but not with expression; they have learned 
by heart passages of Holy Scripture, a few hymns, and other pieces of poetry, 
pat have seldom been directed to their meaning. On such material it is diffi- 
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cult for the most skillful teacher of a training school to work with any effect 
She must carefully pull down before she begin to build up any structure on 
such an unsteady foundation; she must, indeed, lay a new foundation on dif 
ferent principles, and with a careful hand. It is, therefore, hardly fair to expect 
great results from the examination of pupils in the training colleges for mis- 
tresses, until they shall have received a more sound elementary education, and 
a longer period of training than two years shall have been allotted to them.” 


There exists also at Salisbury a similar seminary, styled the “ Salis- 
bury Diocesan Institute for the Training 9f Schoolmistresses.” The 
institution was opened in 1841, and has been since maintained by dona- 
tions and subscriptions to the amount of about £500 a year, for the pur- 
pose of providing a sufficient supply of “ well-educated, right-minded, and 
thoroughly-trained young women for the schools of the diocese.” Up to 
1848, only 58 had left the institution to take schools. The following ex- 
tract touches a most important point of inquiry before admitting pupils 
to a Normal School—and especially female pupils. In the Eighth Re- 
port of the Diocesan Board of Education, it is stated : 


“ Since the beginning of 1846 two of the pupils died, and five have shown 
such symptoms of weak constitutions as to give no reasonable hope that they 
can ever undestake the anxious and trying duties of schoolmistresses. The 
Committee are very earnest in pressing this point upon the consciences of those 
who give or sign certificates with too much facility ; and they say most truly, 
that, though it is not an uncommon opinion that the work of a schoolmistress 
may be undertaken by those whose constitution unfits them for other more ac- 
tive employments, the truth is, that the drain upon the constitution and spirits 
of a schoolmistress is very great, and none but those whose lungs are quite 
healthy, and whose constitution is in all respects good, can discharge its duties 
with any comfort, or for any length of time.” 


The Inspector, in the Report of his visit to the school in 1848, observes: 


“It appears to me, that at present the domestic employments of the pupils, 
if not too much of a servile, are too little of an instructive, economical charac- 
ter. It is said, and doubtless with great truth, that occasional employment in 
even such works as scrubbing, cleaning shoes, &c., has a beneficial tendency 
in correcting faults of vanity, indolence, &e., and in giving a practical lesson 
of humility ; and I should be far from wishing to abolish it. Indeed, I hold 
it to be of great importance to 4 the pupils in works that tend to increase 
their sympathy with the poor. Buyt surely it is of not less importance that 
young women intended for a really liberal profession should have ample oppor- 
tunities of learning the cost of materials, the best and cheapest modes of pre- 
paring them, and the comparative expense of various modes of housekeeping ; 
and so of acquiring experience which will be available to them, both in the 
management of their own affairs, and in conversing with the parents of their 

upils, who will be glad to consult them if they find them practical guides. 
ith well-arranged offices, under the superintendence of the mistress or a good 
assistant, the elder girls might profitably devote some portion of their time to 
these matters, and might connect them with their studies, both by composing 
essays on subjects of domestic economy, and by keeping the accounts of the 
establishment upon the most approved system.” 
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Sytiasus or a Course’ or Lectures on Epucation; 17s PRINCIPLES AND 
Practice, By Wittiam Knicuton, Proressor or THE ART oF TEACHING IN 
THE WHITELAND TrainiNG Scnoon For Mistresses. 


I.—The Principles or Theory of Education. 

Education a science and an art—a science, inasmuch as it investigates the principles 
upon which tuition is, or ought to be, conducted ; an art in affording rules for its con- 
duct and putting them into practice ; object of education in its highest and widest sig- 
nification ; the etymol of the word referred to; the human being a religious and 
moral, an intellectual, and a physical animal ; education therefore threefold, of the body, 
the mind, and the soul or spirit ; their relative importance ; the end of man’s existence 
on earth, not his happiness or gratification, but performance of duty ; this brings with 
it the truest happiness; our duty threefold also. (1.) All attempts te form a moral 
being without the aid and influence of religion hitherto unsuccessful—history convinces 
us of this fact ; warranted in concluding religion and morality inseparable ; how the re- 
ligious and moral powers are to be cultivated ; the Bible the rule of faith; how the 
Bible, and its auxiliary to the ignorant mind, the Catechism, are to be taught, a ques- 
tion for practical education. (2.) The intellectual nature of man ; necessity of its cul- 
tivation if man is to fill properly the sphere allotted to him on earth; constant necessity 
for the exercise of the intellect in the daily affairs of life; advantages of its cultiva- 
tion—disadvantages of its neglect ; different powers of the mind all useful in different 
ways; attention, association of ideas, conception, abstraction, imagination, and reason 
or judgment, all to be cultivated harmoniously ; evils of allowing one faculty undivided 
sway ; qualities which constitute a well-regulated mind, a habit of attention, a power 
of regulating the succession of thoughts, mental activity, habits of reflection and asso- 
ciation, proper relation of objects of pursuit, government of the imagination, culture, 
and regulation of the judgment, proper moral feeling. (3.) The physical nature of 
man; necessity of knowing something of it; evils of neglecting its development; 
benefits of health, vigor, and bodily activity to all; caution not to make to much of it. 


Il.—The Practice of Education. 


1. The school-room—its adaptation to the purposes of education the primary consider- 
ation; the infant school-room—its gallery, dimensions, construction, and convenient 
disposition in the room ; uses of infant gallery ; the blackboard or large slate, pictures, 
card-stands; should books be used in the infant school? Yes, but for the highest class 
only ; smaller boards or slates for classes. Juvenile school-room—importance of a gal- 
lery ; utility of parallel desks for classes—those of the National Society excellent ; each 
row of seats should differ in height ; general arrangement of classes to suit the room ; 
for both schools a play-ground necessary ; its importance in moral training ; “ the uncov- 
ered school-room ;” how it should be used; neatness and cleanliness of the covered 
and uncovered school-room to be attended to; influence of this upon the children’s 
character; ventilation; temperature. The class-room—necessity of it in a large 
school ; its arrangement and most convenient position. 

2. The Pupils.—Evils of grown-up children in infant schools ; sympathy of numbers ; 
influence of this principle in the schoo] and in the world; examples—Bacon’s “ Idols 
of the Forum ;” the result of want of attention to this principle, and neglect of its cul- 
tivation in education ; advantages likely to be derived by both sexes from their ming- 
ling in schools ; evils to be guarded against in schools for girls alone ; power of the 
gallery vastly increased in the mixed school; its power of condemnation, and its utility 
In inflicting severe punishment on an individual offender ; different method of treatment 
to be adopted with town and country children; object in the town to turn the mental 
activity, the “ sharpness,” to proper account, and direct it to proper objects of pursuit ; 
in the country to develop the open unsuspecting character and increase the mental 
acuteness by judicious training ; difference between training and teaching. 

3. The Teacher.—Mental qualities and habits of thought most valuable for the 
teacher ; piety, patience, perseverance, and a sympathy with children to be cultivated 
assiduously ; impartiality or freedom from injustice indispensable to form a really good 
teacher ; activity of mind and body essential; immense influence exercised by the 
teacher on the pupil-teachers and scholars ; good example better than good precepts ; 
importance of attention in minute matters to the files of the school; discipline thus 
inculcated and enforced—“ Let all things be done decently and in order ;’’ attention to 
trifles necessary ; time often wasted ; danger of being puffed up with pride ; necessity 
of humility ; impossibility of those succeeding who take no interest in the work ; hap- 
piness of managing a well-kept improving school ; impression respecting the misery of 
school-keeping quite erroneous; dress should be cleanly, neat, and simple. 

4. Organization of the School—Superiority of pupil-teachers to monitors ; pupil-teach- 
ers may be taught much with the highest class in simultaneous lessons ; evils produced 
by neglect of the school in order to devote too much time and labor to pupil-teachers ; 
advantages of a good classification ; evils of maintaining the same classification in all 
subjects ; those quick in acquiring a knowledge of po Scan often dull in arithinetic ; 
necessity therefore of all working arithmetic at the same time, in order to admit of a 
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new classification for that subject ; time-tables not to be lightly or hastily constructed 
or altered; advantages of the classes passing successively under the teacher’s own eye ; 
difficulties likely to be encountered in opening a school; practical suggestions fcr over- 
coming them; rules for avviding waste of time. 

5. Discipline —Necessity of enforcing discipline ; which is the stronger motive to 
obedience, love or fear? conclusions to be drawn from the answer; evil influence of 
constant change of rules ; necessity of adhering to those once established ; good effect 
of early attention to rules on the subsequent character of the pupils; nature of punish- 
ment, parental, legal, and vindictive ; necessity of some punishment (not corporal) to 
enforce discipline ; its nature and object to be explained to the children in Bible les- 
sons ; when correction had recourse to, utility of referring to these lessons ; vindictive 
punishment disclaimed ; the gallery the great instrument for severe punishment; may 
be inflicted without meaning the offender, by reference to the fault in a Bible lesson ; 
detention in school, except for late attendance, not to be resorted to; nothing but the 
most imperative necessity can justify expulsion; solemnity which should accompany 
it ; necessity for a thorough command of temper in the teacher ; difficulties connected 
with the use of emulation as a mental stimulus; doubts with respect to its being a 
healthy one; minor matters of discipline too frequently neglected. 

6. Method of Teaching.—Simuitaneous gallery lessons most advantageously given in 
the way inculcated in the “Training System” by Mr. Stow; Bible lessons or lessons 
on the Catechism or Liturgy in the morning very advantageously given according to this 
method ; advantages of the mingling of questions and ellipses judiciously ; of ‘ pictur- 
ing out” as a mental exercise ; secular lessons in the afternoon similarly ; rule not to 
tell the children what can be drawn from them by exercising their judgment or associ- 
ation of ideas or imagination ; their mental powers thus cultivated; guessing to be 
avoided ; the lessons to be made as interesting as possible; care to be taken not to 
sacrifice utility in the attempt to render the lesson interesting or attractive ; importance 
of a proper division of simultaneous lessons ; of systematic lessons on Holy Scripture ; 
of courses of lessons on scientific or other secular subjects: evils of want of system; in 
division of lessons care to be taken that the narrative comes first and the application 
subsequently; reason of this; general rules for dividing Bible lessons; for secular ; 
method of giving such lessons ; voice, manner, enunciation ; importance of the black- 
board, or large slate ; necessity of some slight facility in sketching in order to be able 
to illustrate the lesson. 

7. On Teaching Reading.—Synthetic method best in teaching to read ; a simple word 
presented, and its sound and appearance taught ; analysis of it subsequently ; advanta- 
ges and disadvantages of the phonic method of teaching the alphabet; no necessity to 
begin withthe alphabet; simultaneous reading of 10 or 15 ata time useful, if the teacher 
reads well ; danger of carrying this too far ; importance of the teacher reading clearly, 
distinctly, and calmly ; simultaneous method excellent in eradicating the propensity to 
sing, often found in schools. 

8. On T'eaching Arithmetic.—Importance of attention to first principles ; explanations 
of rules too frequently neglected ; necessity of proper classification for arithmetic ; the 
ground-work of an arithmetical education its most important part; necessity of atten- 
tion to elementary classes ; different methods of teaching numeration, and the simple 
rules ; immense practical importance of simplicity in explanation, and clearness of 
definition ; mental arithmetic should be taught for its utility, not for show; the kind of 
questions likely to be practically useful ; examples. 

9. On Teaching Geography.—The nature of maps to be first explained and illustrated 
by a ground plan of a school ; great outlines of the country or continent delineated on 
the blackboard useful; importance of giving facts with names, and thus calling in the 
association of ideas to the aid of the memory ; manners and conditions of the inhabi- 
tants of different countries too often neglected ; the outlines of general history may be 
advantageously combined with geography ; a box of sand of great use in teaching geog- 
raphy in infant schools. 

10. On Teaching Grammar.—Interesting lessons may be given by a judicious teacher 
on the distinctions between the parts of speech; examples of such; general rules on 
the illustration of each particular part; in elementary lessons on grammar the slates 
should be constantly in the children’s hands; necessity of a very gradual progress in 
the lessons on this subject ; absurdity of supposing that it can be properly taught ina 
very short time ; utility of grammatical analysis ; composition to be taught with gram- 
mar ; varieties in methods of parsing adopted by different authors ; Latham’s Grammar 
a very philosophical work; shguld be studied: by teachers ; Broomley’s abridgment of 
it, useful as a manual. 

1]. On Teaching Writing —Writing on slates may be taught from the very com- 
mencement of a child’s school life ; useful exercise to make them attempt the forms of 
letters as infants ; strokes and such like thus rendered useless ; habits of order, neat- 
ness, cleanliness, and obedience, may be cultivated in teaching writing; in advanced 
classes all should commence to write each individual line at the same time; a second 
line should not be commenced till the first has been inspected ; reason of this rule ; 
writing from dictation the best method of teaching spelling ; composition, as combined 
with grammar lessons, also teaches writing and spelling. 
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KNELLER HALL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


FOR 


TEACHERS OF PAUPER CHILDREN. 


Tue Kneller Hall Training School, located at Twickenham, twelve 
miles out of London, is under the direct control of the Committee of 
Council on Education; amd was established in 1846, for the special pur- 
pose of training teachers for workhouse and penal schools. 

According to the returns of the Poor Law Board, there were on the 
Ist of January, 1851, 43,138 children, under sixteen years of age, in 
the workhouses of England and Wales, and in connection with these 
workhouses, 838 teachers were employed. 

The number of children of the same age, receiving outdoor relief at 
the same date, was 276,613. These children did not attend the work- 
house schools, and in all probability they did not attend any day school, 
but they indicate an educational want of the most desperate kind. 

From the reports of the Prison Inspectors for 1850, it appears that out 
of 166,941 prisoners confined in the gaols of England and Wales in 
1849, 12,955, or nearly eight per cent, were under seventeen years of age. 
With the exception of the schools at Parkhurst and Redhiil, (the latter 
a private institution, ) little has been done for the reformatory influence 
of education upon this class. 

These returns show an aggregate of 332,706 children, toward whom 
the state stands more or less in loco parentis, and for whose moral, 
physical, intellectual, and industrial training, every dictate of humanity 
and wise economy demands that the state should make immediate and 
thorough provision in schools and teachers of the right kind. The gen- 
eral condition of these children as to education, as compared with the sys- 
tem now to be introduced, is set forth in the following remarks by Rev. 
H. Mosely, one of the inspectors of schools, appointed by the Commit- 
tee of Council, in a report on the Kneller Hall Training School. The 
quotations are from official documents on the condition of the poor. 

The system of education under the old poor law was that of parish 
apprenticeship. Pauper children were bound apprentices to such per- 
sons as were supposed capable of instructing them in some useful call- 
ing. In some cases this was by compulsion, the apprentices being as- 
signed to different rate-payers, who render themselves liable to fines if 
they refuse to receive them, which fines sometimes went to the rates. 
and in other cases were paid as premiums to persons who afterward 
took these apprentices. Another method of apprenticeship was by pre- 
miums paid from the rates to masters who, in consideration of such 
premiums, were contented to take pauper children as apprentices. 

The evils of this system were manifold :— 

1st. As it regarded the independent laborer, whom, by its competi- 
tion, it prevented “from getting his children out, except by making them 
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parish paupers, he having no means of offering the advantages given by 
the parish,” and in whom it discouraged that which in a parent is the 
strongest motive to self-denial, forethought, and industry—a desire to 
provide for his children. 

2dly. As it regards those to whom the children were apprenticed ; 
who, when they took them on compulsion, took them at an inconven- 
ience and a disadvantage—to whom these parish apprentices “ were 
much worse servants and less under control than others,”—who often 
found them “hostile both in conduct and disposition, ready listeners, 
retailers of falsehood and scandal of the family affairs, ready agents of 
mischief of the parents and other persons ill disposed to their employ- 
ers,’—who “not unfrequently excited the children to disobedience, in 
order to get their indentures cancelled,”—théy were the unwilling serv- 
ants of unwilling masters ; they could not be trusted, and yet could not 
be dismissed. The demoralization of the apprentices made them unde- 
sirable inmates. They disseminate in the parish the morals of the 
workhouse. 

3dly. As it regards the children themselves :— 

1. They were often apprenticed to “ needy persons, to whom the pre- 
mium offered was an irresistible temptation to apply for them,” and 
“after a certain interval had been allowed to elapse, means were not un- 
frequently taken to disgust them with their occupation, and to render 
their situations so irksome as to make them abscond.” 

2. They were looked upon by such persons as “ defenseless, and de- 
serted by their natural protectors,” and were often cruelly ill-treated. 
So that to be treated “ worse than a parish apprentice” has passed into 
a proverb. 

3. Not only was their moral culture neglected, but their moral well- 
being was often totally disregarded. The facts relaied under this head 
are fearful. There was a mutual contamination. The system appears, 
says Mr. Austin, to have led directly to cruelty, immorality, and suffer- 
ing, although, in some cases, exceptions to the rule, apprenticeship 
was not unproductive of certain beneficial results to both master and 
apprentice. 

4, Their instruction in any useful calling was for the most part neg- 
lected, because their masters were often unfit to teach them, and 
because they were obstinately unwilling to learn. The position which 
the parish apprentice occupied in the house was thereforé commonly 
that of the household drudge. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at, that among a race thus born in 
a ea and educated to it, pauperism became hereditary. 

“When a family is once on the parish,” says Mr. Chadwick, (re- 
port of 1833, London and Berkshire,) “it is very difficult to get them 
off. We have seen three generations of paupers, (the father, the son, 
and the grandson,) with their respective families at their heels, troop- 
ing to the overseer every Saturday for their weekly allowances.” 

“Pauper parents,” says Mr. Carleton Tufnell, (report on the edu- 
cation of pauper children, 1839,) “reared pauper children, and their 
habit of dependence on the poor’s rate seemed to descend as part of 
their natures from generation to generation. To stop this hereditary 
taint would be to annihilate the greater part of the pauperism of the 
country.” 

. is eae unions,” says Mr. Jelinger Symons, (report for 1848, on 
arochial union schools, Wales and the arte district, ) “ the same 
amily names of paupers continue for a century in the rate-books. Pau- 
perism is an hereditary disease. There is a pauper class, and hence 
the importance of eradicating the seeds of it in pauper children.” 
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“To say that the old poor law, with its parish apprenticeship by way 
of education, had failed, is to speak too leniently of it.” (1 quote this 
passage from Mr. Temple’s notes.) “It was rapidly demoralizing the 
whole lower order. he mass of evil was such as to unite all real 
statesmen of all parties in one effort to abolish it.” 

When the Poor Law Board abolished the system of education by 
apprenticeship, they took upon themselves the responsibility of provid- 
ing some better form of education. Every workhouse was accordingly 
required to provide a schoolmaster who should educate the children. 
For which purpose they were to be completely separated from the 
adults, and instructed for at least three hours every day. 

Lest the guardians should be tempted to employ inefficient school- 
masters, that they might not have to pay them high salaries, it was 
afterward provided that the salaries of workhouse schoolmasters should 
be paid out of a grant voted specially for that purpose by Parliament; 
and, later still, these salaries were ordered to be determined by your 
Lordships, upon examination by Her Majesty’s Inspectors. 

“This system had (says Mr. Temple) the inestimable advantage 
over the other, of making some one responsible for the education of the 
children. The pauper child had now some one to care for him, 
which before he had not. His education was now an object of real in- 
terest to some one.” 

It had, however, conspicuous defects. 

Under the old system the children were liable to evil associations and 
bad examples out of the walls of the workhouse; now they received 
the evil impression of the workhouse itself, and became liable to con- 
tamination within its walls, by unavoidable contact with adult paupers. 
Abundant evidence is to be found of these facts, and of their conse- 
quences, in the reports of your inspectors. 

“ Great mischief,” says Mr. Stuart, in his report on the Blything in- 
corporation, 1833, “is done by familiarizing the minds of the children to 
the restraints of the workhouse, which destroys all reluctance to being 
sent back to it in after-life.” 

“ A boy educated in, perhaps, the best shool in my district,” says Mr. 
Bowyer, “ being ill-used by his master, ran away, and brought a com- 
plaint against him before a magistrate. After hearing his story, the 
magistrate, knowing him to be a friendless orphan, asked him where he 
intended to go? ‘Home, sir, said the boy. ‘But, my lad, you have no 
home,’ said the magistrate. ‘Oh, sir,’ was the reply, ‘I mean the 
workhouse.’ ” 

“T have known them,” says Mr. Chadwick, “when sent out on liking 
to respectable people, to have come back to the workhouse, being dis- 
satisfied with the treatment those respectable persons gave them, as 
compared with the workhouse treatment.” 

“There are two obstacles to the establishment of satisfactory schools 
in workhouses,” says Mr. Hall, (in his report on Berks and Oxon, 1838,) 
“that operate every where under the present system. One is the mix- 
ture which seems unavoidable between the children and the adult pau- 
pers. This is especially detrimental among the females. The girls 
are set to work in the kitchens, the sleeping wards, and the wash-houses, 
with young women of depraved character.” Nor does much im- 
ge seem to have taken place since this report was written, for 

r. Browne reports, in 1849, that in more than 70 workhouses in his 
district the children are not separated from the adult paupers ;” and that, 
“even in the better description (i. e., where such separation is supposed 
to exist) of workhouses, opportunities of contact continually arise. 
The children and the adult inmates not only meet at meals and dinner 
service, but the elder girls are often kept te school to nurse infants 
56 
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or they wash, or cleanse the house, or assist in the kitchen in company 
with the women.” 

When it is borne in mind that the inmates of workhouses almost 
invariably include prostitutes, “ who seem to frequent them as lying-in 
hospitals,” the evil of this association may be judged of. “Out of 
thirteen children whom I found in one workhouse,” says Mr. Bowyer, 
{1848,) “being nursed by the girls, nine were the bastard children of 
mothers of this class.” 

It is impossible not to feel that Mr. Tufnell speaks in measured terms 
of a system like this, when in 1849 he says of it, “The experience of 
this year has still further convinced me of the hopelessness of expect- 
ing any general or permanent benefit to arise from the training of pau- 
per children, as long as they remain within the precincts of the union 
workhouse.” 

Another defect inseperable from the education of the workhouse 
school is the false position of the teacher ina workhouse. “ The chil- 
dren form, on the average, a clear moiety of the number of inmates ; the 
spirit of the internal regulations is, however, mainly directed to the 
government of the adults; nor can it well be otherwise so long as the 
two are united under the same roof.” (Mr. Ruddock’s report on the 
southern district, 1847-48.) This fact at once constitutes an anomalous 
position for the schoolmaster. He must be in subordination to the gov- 
ernor of the workhouse, and yet their duties are essentially different. 
Nor can their characters be alike; the one chosen to control an adult 
community inured to indolence and vice ; the other, to form the minds 
of children, to bestow upon them the care and the love of a parent, and 
to bring them upto industry and to the fear of God. The viewsof two 
such officers and their functions can not but be continually clashing, and 
we need not be surprised that it is often found impossible to maintain a 
good understanding between them,” (Mr. Tufnell in 1847-48.) “The 
children, too,” (says Mr. Templer,) “are in a false position. The 
arrangements are all made with a view to the adults. But the children 
are totally unlike the adults in their faults, their needs, their chance of 
being reclaimed.” “ Whilst (in a workhouse) the industral and moral 
training is entirely sacrificed, the intellectual is cramped and thwarted.” 

But the most striking point of view in which the present arrangement 
appears defective is, the impossibi'‘ity of uniting with it the suitable 
industrial training of the children. The laborer’s cottage, however 
bad a school tn other respects, has this advantage, that it isa good 
place for the industrial training of his children; he knows the import- 
ance to them of being brought up to labor. 1 have myself known 
parents—capable of making sacrifices that their children may go to 
school, and willing to doso if they thought it for their wellare—yet 
object to do so after the children were of an age to work, lest, as they 
said, “ they should not take kindly ‘to labor.” 

The example of industry which a laborer’s cottage affords; his 
watchful eye lest habits of idleness should grow upon his children ; and 
the exigencies of the household, which claim that all its members 
should contribute to the common fund which feeds and clothes all, make 
of it a school of industry; and, perhaps, the best school in which indus- 
try can be learned. 

The old poor law system of education by apprenticeship, with all its 
vices, had, moreover, its system of industrial training; a bad system, 
no doubt, tending to make labor repugnant to the children, but still 
calculated to accustom and to inure them to it. The very pastimes of 
another child, and that part of its life which is passed in the fields or in 
the streets, is industrial training, compared with the gloomy existence 
of a workhouse child. 
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In the great majority of workhouses the children are stated to have 
no industrial training at all. Where they have, it is commonly of a 
sedentary kind. “They are sometimes taught a little shoe-making or 
tailoring; the best of their occupations are carpentering or bookbind- 
ing; but in many cases they make hooks and eyes, or sort bristles, and 
pick oakum.” “A boy thus brought up” (says Mr. Bowyer) “is unfit- 
ted for an agricultural laborer; he can neither dig, hoe, nor plough ; 
is puzzled with harness, and afraid of¢a horse. Any hard or continu- 
ous labor exhausts his body and wearies his mind. He has formed a 
completely false conception of the life that awaited him.” 

“One lad,” (says the chaplain of a union in Wales, writing to Mr. 
Ruddock.) “strong and active to all appearance, was engaged asa 
farm laborer, but being unable to handle any tool, except in the most 
clumsy manner, was jeered at by the men, consequently he became dis- 
couraged, and feeling alone and friendless; he returned to the work- 
house, where he will probably be an incumbrance for life, as he has de- 
clared that he never wishes to leave it again.” 

“ Children thus shut up,” says Mr. Henderson, (report on Lancashiire. 
1833.) “in ignorance and idleness, and exposed to the moral contamina- 
tion of a workhouse, are almost necessarily unfit for the duties required 
of them as apprentices. All labor is an intolerable hardship, their 
masters, objects of aversion, and they rarely acquire habits of industry 
in after-life.” 

“ An orphan or deserted child educated from infancy to the age of 
twelve or fourteen in a workhouse,” (says Sir J. P. Kay Shattleworth,) 
“if taught reading, writing, and arithmetic only, is generally unfitted 
for earning his livelihood by labor.” 

It is not only with reference to the forming of the habits of labor in 
pauper children that the present system is defective, but with reference 
to the full development of the power to labor—of the thews and 
sinews of the laborer. 

“Pauper children” (says Mr. Temple) “are decidedly, as a class. 
below the children of the independent laborer in physical de- 
velopment. 

“Their physical conformation and physiognomy,” (says Sir J. P. Kay 
Shuttleworth, in his report on the training of pauper children,) “ betray 
that they have inherited from their parents physical and moral constitu- 
tions, requiring the most vigorous and careful training to render them 
useful members of society. They arrive at the school in various stages 
of squalor and disease; some are the incurable victims of scrofula ; 
others are constantly liable to a recurrence of its symptoms; almost all 
exhibit the consequences of the vicious habits, neglect, and misery of 
their parents.” “The stunted growth of many of these children” (says 
Mr. Tremenheere,) “ was apparent ; whether from early privations else- 
where, or the depressing influence of long confinement within the walls 
of a workhouse, with not enough of healthful exercise, or stimulus of 
change of scene and new objects, or whether, also, it may have resulted 
from a long continued uniformity of diet.” 

If to other children, then especially to these, other than sedentary 
occupations, freedom, exercise, and the open air are necessary to healthy 
physical development and growth. 

* Hence,” (says Mr. Tufnell, in 1847-48.) “ with a view to securing 
the health of the boys, garden or field labor is, 1 am satisfied, superior 
to most others.” “I find a great unanimity,” says Mr. Symons, (1849,) 
“as to the kind of industrial labor deemed the fittest for boys by guar- 
dians who reflect on the subject. Spade husbandry is almost invaria- 
bly chosen, not only on account of the return derivable from it, but 
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from its aptness for developing moral character as well as bodily 
strength and health.” 

“ The introduction of industrial training,” (says Mr. Bowyer, 1849,) 
“has been every where attended by a marked improvement in the ap- 
pearance and bodily vigor of the boys; and their progress in their 
studies, so far from being retarded by it, has generally been promoted, 
notwithstanding the reduction in the number of hours devoted to in- 
struction.” “And,” (Mr. Browne, 1849,) “industrial training for boys 
ought, I am convinced, to consist in the cultivation of land. It is re- 
markable that boys employed in field-work make greater progress than 
those who are not so employed, although the latter may give to study 
nearly twice as much time as the former.” 

The ages of the pauper children (nearly 25 per cent. are above the 
age of 12 years) are such as to render industrial training in field labor 
practicable in their case to an extent that it is not, in other elementary 
schools. 

To break, then, the link which in the mind of the pauper child binds 
him to the workhouse as a home, which associates it in his mind with 
the state of life allotted to him and his destiny—to take from him the 
stamp and impression of it—and to emancipate him from the regime of 
its course of thought and standard of opinion,—to free him from its pes- 
tilent associations and evil example—and, above all, to prepare him to 
take his place in the ranks of independent industry, by a judicious 
course of industrial training, for all these objects a substitute is needed 
for the workhouse school. 

This fact has received a practical recognition from the Legislature 
in the Act of 7 and 8 Vict. c. 101., which provided for the formation of 
school districts and district pauper schools, where the children should be 
collected from the workhouses of the district, instructed in such useful 
knowledge as is suitable to their condition, and trained to industry. 

This Act gave to the Poor Law Commissioners power to form school 
districts. But it affixed certain limits of area and population, and it 
provided that the expense of starting, to be borne by the unions of the 
district, should not exceed one-fifth of the entire annual expenses of 
those unions; provisions which rendered the Act inoperative ; the limit- 
ations were impracticable, and no school could be built for the money. 
In 1847, an Act was passed removing the limitation as to cost, but 
depriving the commissioners of their power to erect the school without 
the consent of the guardians or a majority of them. 

This new condition has rendered the new Act nearly as inoperative 
as the old one. Six district schools only have been formed in the entire 
country. In other respects, the declared intentions of the Legislature 
remain without effect. “It is obvious” (says Mr. Temple) “that the 
reasons for the establishment of district schools are not of a nature to 
be readily appreciated by boards of guardians.” The*object of such 
schools is national; their operation, to be successful. must cover a large 
surface, and extend over a long period; and their results, however cer- 
tain, are remote, belonging rather to posterity than ourselves. Consid- 
erations of this class are not likely to have weight with boards of 
guardians. The operation of such boards is local, isolated, and inde- 
pendent, and their function is temporary, having in view the present 
necessitjes of the poor, and the protection of the present rate-payers. It 
has nothing to do with posterity. 

With reference to the probable occupation of the students of your 
normal school, as masters, at some future time, of district schools, the 
Committee of Council provided in 1846, for the erection, in connection 
with it, of “a model school of industry for the pauper children of some 
of the London unions.” Nothing can be more important than to give 
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to the students the benefit of that experience which such a school 
would offer, or to the country the model of a pauper school conducted 
on sound principles. 

In the training of teachers for that object, labor is an essential ele- 
ment. Teachers of industry must practice it, and must be inured to it. 
A schoolmaster unable to work would be almost as much misplaced in 
his field garden as one unable to read and write would be in his school. 

Judustrial work enters accordingly very largely into the daily routine 
of Kneller Hall. Appended is a list of the rules by which it is 
regulated. 


RULES FOR REGULATING THE FIELD-WORK. 


1. The gong will sound at five minutes before two, and the bell will immediately begin to 
ring, and continue tilltwo. The return bell will ring at a quarter before five. 

2. The students are to muster at the tool-house, and the names to be called over by the 
captain of the field as soon as the bell stops. 

. Students not in time to answer to their names will remain out till five o’clock. 

4. Students more than a quarter of an hour after time, or a second time in the same week 
too late to answer to their names, will go to work all day the next day. 

5. No leave of absence will be given to any student, unless applied for before 11 in the 
mornihg, and notified, when obtained, to the captain of the field. 

6. As soon as names have been called, the captain of the field will read out what work 
each student is to do, and what tools he will require ; and each student as his name is read 
will take his tools and proceed to work. 

7. As soon as the secondfbell rings each student will clean his tools, and proceeding to the 
tool-house deliver them up to the captain. 

8. The ground will be gradually divided into plots, and as each plot is marked off it will be 
assigned to one of the students, who will be captain of that plot. 

9. No work will be done on any plot except under the direction of its captain, but he will 
not be always working there. 

10. The captain of a plot will keep a weekly report of work done on his plot, and an ac- 
count of all expenditure and receipts from it. , 

11. The students will take turns weekly, two by two, to attend upon the horse in the after- 
noons. These turns are not to be shifted from one to another without leave. 

12. The students will take turns weekly, one by one, to milk thecows. They areto be 
milked immediately before tea in the afternoon, and immediately after prayers in the 
morning. 

13. Both the above rotations to be in alphabetical order. 

14. The industrial master will give a weekly report of the way in which each student’s 
work has been done for that week. 


DUTIES OF THE CAPTAINS. 
General. 


1. 'To prevent indecorous noise in the bedroom. 
2. To report to the principal, in writing and immediately, any thing requiring attention in 
the bedroom. 
3. To light and put out the gas. . 
4. To warn any of the students whom they see breaking the rules. If a captain has been 
resent at such a breach of rules, and has not warned those who are so doing, he alone will 
be held responsible. 
5. To see that their rooms, viz., the library, lecture-rooms, &c., be properly cleaned. 
Special. 
1.—The Captain of the Library. 
1. To report every morning in writing to the principal the names of students present at 
prayers that morning and the evening before. 
2. To collect the exercise books on the days appointed, whether done or undone, and bring 
them to the principal at seven in the evening, reporting absentees. 
3. To give the principal on Friday night at evening prayers a statement of the lectures 
given during the week. 
4. To take charge of and distribute ink, pens, and other stationery. 


II.—The Captain of the Field. 


1. To give the industrial master every evening a list of the students who will have charge 
of the practicing school the next day, specifying the time and classes. 

2. To obtain from the industrial master every morning at breakfast time a list of the work 
to be done by each boy in the practicing school, and to give the necessary information to the 
student in charge of the boys when at work. 

3. Toinform the industrial master every morning before twelve, whether any and what 
students have obtained leave of absence from work. 

4. To call the names at two o’clock. 

5. To give out tools. 

6. To receive them back again. See that they are properly cleaned and replaced. If the 
industrial master afterward finds any tools not replaced, or not properly cleaned, the captain 
of the field will be liable to a day’s work. 

7. To prepare for the principal a weekly report of the work done every day, and of the 
farm and garden accounts, both then to be countersigned by the industrial master. 
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I1l.—The aptain of the Laboratory. 


l. Always to have every thing in readiness for the chemical lecturer. y 

2. Tov keep the keys of the laboratory, aud to allow no one to go there, except in his com- 
pany, or with written leave from the principal, or by express order from the chemical 
lecturer. 

3. To keep an exact account of the state of the chemical and physical apparatus, as to 
breakages, need of repairs,&c. ; and to report every week to the chemical lecturer. 


The system of training will be best understood from a description of 
the daily routine, the course of lectures, the methods of maintaining dis- 
cipline, and the management of the practicing school, ina memorandum 
by Mr Temple, the principal of the school. 


The students rise at six, and prayers (taken from the Liturgy) are read at half- 
past. Lectures commence after prayers and continue till breakfast time at eight. 
The half-hour after breakfast is employed, at the discretion of the students, in pre- 
paring for the ensuing lectures. ‘The lectures reeommence at nine and continue 
till one, which is the hour for dinner. At a quarter past two the students are re- 
quired to be ready to proceed to the field, where they are employed in manual labor 
till ha!f-past four, when they return to prepare for tea at five. Aftea tea their time is 
occupied with exercises, writing out their notes of lectures, and occasionally with 
lectures till a quarter before ten, when they take supper. Prayers are read at ten, 
and all lights extinguished before half-past. 

The students are required to brush their own clothes, and to clean their own 
boots and shoes. They have charge of the lecture-rooms, library, and chemical 
laboratory. But they do not make their own beds or sweep out the bedrooms, 
nor clean the knives and forks or plates after meals. They wait upon themselves 
at dinner, but do not Jay the cloth or bring the dishes from the kitchen. 

On Saturdays there are no lectures after breakfast, but the time is chiefly occu- 
pied with reading and correcting essays written during the week. Saturday after- 
noon is a half holiday, when masters generally join them at cricket or football ; 
or such students as desire to do so are allowed to go out to walk. On Saturday 
evening a lecture is generally given, which only those are required to attend who 
have sig? ‘fied their intention to do so. 

On § adays they rise at eight, and morning prayers are read in the chapel at 
half-past eight. This service consists of the office for Morning Prayer, as directed 
to be used when the Litany is to be read. The Litany is not, however, read then. 
The service occupies about half an hour, and is followed by breakfast. A second 
service commences at eleven, consisting of the Litany, Communion Service, and 
Sermon. Dinner is at one, as usual ; and the afternoon service is read at half-past 
four. In the evening all the school attend a Divinity lecture immediately before 
supper. After supper prayers are read at the usual time. 

The subjects of the lectures have been—divinity, history, geography, grammar, 
mathematics, physics, and music. 

The Divinity lectures commenced with reading simultaneously the first three 
gospels. As, however, it was deemed desirable that the text of one at least of the 
gospels sliould be accurately known, and it seemed unwise to attempt more, par- 
ticular stress was laid upon St. Matthew, and the substance of that gospel was al- 
most got by heart. The Acts of the Apostles were then read, and then the Old 
Testament was commenced. The historical books of the Old Testament were read 
in order, down to the time when the Prophetical writings begin. The Prophets 
were then read simultaneously with the history, so that each might illustrate and 
explain the other. The lecture has continued to the end of Ezekiel. 

These lectures were given every day before breakfast throughout last year. Since 
Christmas, that hour has been assigned to the delivery of the same course to the 
students then admitted ; and the course has been continued to the last year’s class 
three days in the week, from nine to ten. 5s 

On the alternate days a course of lectures has been given, to the same class, on 
the history of the Church. This course will continue after the vacation, and will 
include the study of our own formularies and of the Catechism. 

On Sunday evening St. Paul's Epistles have been read in chronological order. 

The lectures on history were so arranged that the history of England occupied 
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exactly a year, one hour a day being devoted to the subject. The Vice-Principal 
then gave a course of lectures, to the same class, on the history of Jnglish litera- 
ture and the characteristics of the great English writers. 

On Tuesday morning the Vice-Principal gives out a subject, generally, but not 
always, of an historical « character, on which every student is required to compose 
an English essay. ‘These essays are collected immediately after breakfast ou Sat- 
urday, and in the course of the morning are read aloud in the presence of all the 
students, either before the Vice-Principal or myself. Opportunity is then taken 
to point out defects in style or in grammar; and the presence of the body of stu- 
dents is found to have a wholesome influence in stimulating all to do their best. 

In geography, the course commenced with the geography of England which was 
carefully studied in detail. The physical geography of the world then followed, so 
as to explain the great features of the land and water, the elements of geology, the 
phenomena of the atmosphere, the geographical distribution of plants and animals. 
These lectures will continue till Christmas and will include the political and com- 
mere.al geography of the world, treated in connection with the great physical lec- 
tures. One hour a day has been devoted to this subject throughout. 

Mathematical geography was treated as a part of popular astronomy, to which 
subject two hours a week were assigned for three quarters of a year. ‘These lec- 
tures commenced after the summer vacation, and terminated at Easter. 

Three hours a week were given to grammar for three quarters of a year. It 
was then thought advisable to give the students the opportunity of comparing the 
forms and rules of their own language with those of another, and Irench les- 
sons were substituted for the grammar twice a week. A lecture was also given 
on Saturday evenings tu such as chose to attend, on the outlines of log.c as con- 
nected with grammar. 

Two hours a day were assigned to lectures on mathematics and physic. Since 
Christmas the chemical laboratory has been in use, and two additional hours a 
week have been devoted to lectures on chemistry. ‘The students who have been 
already once examined for certificates of merit, have read Mr. Tate's arithmetic, 
algebra, mechanics, and mensuration ; six books of Euclid, with numerous deduc- 
tions, partly worked without any assistance, partly with such hints as appeared to be 
necessary ; and the commencement of analytical geometry and of differential caleu- 
lus. Their attainments on first entering are found to be very various, and their 
powers not less so. ° It is not possible therefore to keep them all at the same level. 
Of the ten students mentioned, one will, without doubt, be thoroughly master of the 
differential calculus before he leaves, and one sufficiently so to render further help 
unnecessary. The rest do not come up to these. 

The chemical lectures are intended to bear particularly upon agriculture. They 
have not continued long enough, as yet, to supply means of judging as to their sue- 
cess; but I have little doubt, from the interest which they attract, that they will bé 
found extremely useful. 

Three hours a week have been given to music. The students also sing a hymn 
at morning and evening prayers, and chant the Canticles and sing Psalms in the 
Sunday services. 

The teaching has been entirely oral. The lectures are given from notes, - 
afterward written out by the students. Text-books have been used, but onl y 
supplying a frame-work to be filled up by the lecturer. The students ‘at their first 
admission are not in a condition to prepare their own lessons by reading. ‘They 
require the contact of mind with mind, the living presence of the lecturer, the per- 
petual commentary supplied by voice and gesture, and the slight but constant 
adaptation of each step in the course to the state of their own knowledge. Even 
a written lecture, as a means of educating such men, is very inferior to one delivered 
extempore from notes; but a mere examination upon the contents of a book is 
almost useless. They seem unable, in fact, to derive from books any thing beyond 
the bare statements contained in them, and their reading results in the accumula- 
tion of a mass of undigested facts. 

On the other hand, there is a definiteness about the knowledge derived from 
books, which oral teaching taken alone can not give. And it is advisable too that 
the students should not Jeave the school wthout some practice in reading for 
themselves, so that they may be 2h’, when a var, to continue their own education 
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with a chance of real improvement. The students therefore who have been in 
training for a year and half will now be required to attend fewer lectures, and to 
read more than hitherto. Their reading will be directed and their progress per- 
petually tested, but the lectures will be subordinate to the books. 

The industrial training of the students has been conducted under the guidance of 
the gardener. 1 have generally joined in their labors, in order that this essential 
part of the system might not be undervalued. The vegetables for the use of the 
school have been grown, and we have besides broken up a considerable portion (five 
acres) of our ground (about thirty-five acres in all,) and made it fit for the operations 


of a larger number of students. We have a horse and an increasing stock of pigs, - 


and we propose shortly to purchase a cow. The students have care of these animals 
and attend to them well. 

There can be no question as to the beneficial effect of the manual labor ; and 
even if the students were intended to take schools in which the children were not 
to be so employed, I should think it expedient to adopt the same system in their 
training. 

The following regulations have been made for the maintenance of discipline : 


GENERAL RULES, 


The students are to rise when the gong sounds at six, and to be down to prayers at half-past 
six. The gong will sound a second time at twenty-five minutes past six. Students who are 
late for prayers will be sent to work all day in the field. 

No student is to go into the bedrooms between half-past six in the morning and ten min- 
utes before one. 

No student is to leave the premises without permission. 

No student is to go out of the house after dark. 

No student is to go into the kitchen, housekeeper’s room, or any part of the building 
northwards from these two rooms, for any purpose whatever. 

Every student on coming in from work is to change his shoes before going up stairs. 

Every student is required to be clean in his person. 


Chapel. 
The chapel hours on Sunday will be half-past eight, eleven, and half-past four unless other- 
wise specially ordered. 
The students who have passed their first examination for certificates will read the lessons 
in turn. Two will read the morning lessons. and two the afternoon. 
The readers are always to look over the lessons before the time of service, and are to endeavor 
to read simply and reverently. 
ain two readers are to sit in the seat at the bottom of the chapel, facing the Communion 
e. 
Bedrooms. 


Two captains are appointed over each bedroom. 
The duties of the captains are— 

Yo prevent all indecorous noise or disturbance in the bedrooms. 

To Fight the gas at the sound of the gong, at six in the morning, during winter. 

To open two windows in each bedroom before coming down to prayers in the morning. 

To put out the gas at the sound of the gong, at half-past ten in the evening. 

To beep lists of the students in their respective bedrooms, and mark against the name 
of each whether he was present at morning prayers. These lists to be given to the 
Principal or Vice-Principal, on Saturday evening, after prayers. 

To report to the Principal any thing in the bedrooms which appears to require attention, 
(broken windows, deficiency of water, &c.,) 


Library and Leciure-rooms. 

The library and lecture-rooms to be swept out every day immediately after dinner. 

The students who are not captains are to do this in tarn. 

The captains are to see that thisis done, and to be reponsible for it. If the Principal finds 
occasion to remark more than twice upon the state of any room, the captain who has charge 
of it will be sent to the field all day. 

The library to be decently arranged again, and the books put away, at the sound of the sup- 
per gong. ‘ ' 

No couversation allowed in the library, such as to interrupt those who are reading. 


, Hall. 
The captains, in rotation, to be presidents of the lower tables in the hall. One of the captains 
and two of the other students to come to the upper table in rotation. 
Two students to act as waiters at each table, and to remove the dishes, plates, &c., while 
the rest remain seated. All except the captains to take this duty in turn. 


Essays and Analysis. 


The weekly essays are to be collected by the captains, and placed inthe Principal’s study 
every Saturday morning immediately after break{fast. 
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All analysis, or abstracts, or other work done in the exercise books are to be collected by the 
captains immediately after tea, and brought to the Principal’s study on the following days: 






Mathematics and physics ............+.s00 ....0on Tuesdays. 
UU soccccsacetetecese ...on Wednesdays. 
Geography and history ........ utihenseven tee on Thursdays. 
GG GRE BONN io cc cc ccccntccccocecepeee on Fridays.’ 


Conclusion. 


Every student is to make a copy of these rules. 

The captains are charged with the duty of seeing that all these rules are observed, and are 
required to warn any student who disobeys them, and, if any persist after warning, to re- 
port to the Principal. 


These rules, as will be obvious on perusal, were not made all at once, but as 
occasion arose. They will of course require many modifications, for the same 
reason, hereafter. 

But our reliance for the maintenance of discipline has been, and must be, much 
more on perpetual watchfulness, and personal intercourse with our pupils, than on 
a fixed routine. It has been our object, by living with the students, sharing their 
meals, joining in their out-of-door employments and recreations, to place ourselves 
on such a footing with them as to render the open exercise of authority almost un- 
necessary. They are not subjected to any system of espionage. We do not profess 
to be always with them. ‘They are left a good deal to themselves, and always 
treated with confidence. No opportunity is ever taken to watch them, without 
their own knowledge. But care is taken that no artificial barrier shall grow up 
between us and them, and that the great temptation to disorder shall be taken 
away by their being made to feel that they are governed well. 

The practicing school has been in operation since Lady-day. The children 
come from the neighboring village. ‘The numbers are at present twenty-four. 

They come at nine and stay till one, being dismissed for about ten minutes at 
eleven. At a quarter past two they return, and are taken with the students to the 
field. The field-work leaves off at half-past four. They come back to school, in 
summer, at six and stay till seven. 

The following is at present the order of lessons in the first class : 


9 Prayers. 
Ist Lesson till 94 St. Mark’s Gospel. 
2d “ Writing. 
3d ” 103 Mental arithmetic. 
4th S 1l__— Dictation. 


Dismissed for ten minutes. 
5th Lesson till 114 Reading. 
6th “ 12. Slate arithmetic. 


7th « 124 reer. 
8h & 1 Object lesson 
Evening. 
9th Lesson from 6 to 64 Reading fe Mondays 
10th “ Arithmetic § and Fridays. 


On Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, the evening hour is given by the whole school 
to singing. 

On Mondays and Wednesdays the class goes into Mr. Tate’s lecture-room, from 
twelve to one, where he gives them a lesson, or makes one of the students do so 
in his presence ; in the latter case he overlooks the notes of the lesson before it is 
given, and criticises it after. 
~ On Mondays from eleven to twelve, and on Fridays from ten to eleven, Mr. Til- 
leard has the class in the same way; and on Saturdays, from nine to ten, I take 
them myself. — 

The school is divided into three classes. The students being divided into three 
divisions ; each division is charged with teaching one class. By this means there 
is a perpetual change of masters, no one having a class for more than two hours. 

On Mondays, from eleven to one, I take the third class myself; on Wednesdays, 
at the same time, the second ; on Fridays, the first. 

Minute-books are kept of the lessons done every day. When I take the class, 
I test its progress for the week, and give directions for the lessons of the next 
week 
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Two of the students in rotation take charge of the children in the field; joining 
in their work and superintending it. 

It will be obvious that these arrangements are preliminary and provisional—not 
final. But so far we succed as I could wish. The children are fond of their mas- 
ters, work very heartily and merrily in the field, never seem tired of the lessons, 
and like coming to school. The students enter into the plans with spirit, improve 
visibly in the art of giving lessons, and superintend the field-work with firmness and 
method. 

It would be absurd to hope that so small a school would give them an opportu- 
nity of learning the art of teaching and educating in perfection. A large school is 
in many respects a more powerful machine than a small one, and exhibits features 
distinetly which are hardly noticed in the other. 

Nor again can such a school place before the students a complete specimen of 
their own future labors. In many ways the school in a workhouse differs from all 
others, and the schoolmaster’s duties*differ accordingly. 

The school can be intended to teach them only one part (though a very impor- 
tant part) of what they will have to do, and for that purpose I have no doubt of its 
fiiness. To make our system perfect, a pauper school of considerable size is 
indispensable. 

Contemporaneously with the opening of the practicing school I commenced a 
course of lectures on methods of teaching. These lectures will of course take par- 
ticular notice of the peculiarities in those schools for which our student are in- 
tended ; they are given twice a week. 

I will conclude with two remarks. One refers to the great difficulty with which 
we have to contend in the exaggerated estimate, in the minds of all the students, 
ef knowledge as compared with mental cultivation. The wide extent of subjects 
covered by the examination for certificates of merit has had, I think, a tendency 
to eneourage this mistake. 

The other point, to which I wish to draw attention, is the great advantage that 
would be gained if the examination, especially in all the literary part of it, were 
confined to definite text-books. 

These considerations bear more peculiarly on the case of Kneller Hall than on 
that of any other training school. It must be the aim of every such school, but 
an aim peculiarly required in us, to train masters who shall be able not merely to 
texch, but to educate; masters who will discriminate between information and 
mental discipline. The workhouse children are liable to one temptation beyond 
ail others—a servile dependence of mind, which makes them willing to remain 
in a degraded position.” They are cowed by the sense of having no friends or pro- 
tcctors ; they know not how to right themselves when they are wronged—how to 
support themselves when distressed. To give them mere knowledge, to make 
them good arithmeticians, or good grammarians, will not give them what they 
need. They may learn, perhaps with readiness, when skillfully taught, whatever 
information they.may be required to learn. But even a very intelligent knowledge 
is compatible with slight appreciation of the uses of that knowledge. What they 
require is the contact-of a cultivated mind, of a mind superior, not so much in 
knowledge as in the degree in which that knowledge has refined and strengthened 
the character. This, next to religious temper and moral principal, is what is 
needed in a workhouse schoolmaster, and whatever bears on this demands our 
attention. 
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NAMES OF THE CITIES. a. ae Homsber of 
Vols. 
| Aix-la-Chapelle, Public Library, 10,000 
| Altona, Library of the Gymnasium, . ‘ 1727 10,000 
| Amberg, Library of the Province of Pfalz, ‘ 1805 34,000 
Anspach, Library of the Historical — 20,000 
Arolsen,. . ‘ 30,000 50 
| Aschaffenburg, ‘Roy al Library, ‘ 24,000 50 
Augsburg, United Royal Kreis and Stadt- Library, 1537 | 100,000 400 
| Baireuth, 1735 20,000 
Bamberg, Royal Library ; 1611 70,000 | 2,000 
Berlin, Royal Library, . , » % 1661 500,000 | 11,000 
“Library of the University, . » a « 1830 40,000 
Bonn, Library of the University, 1818 | 124,000 230 
Bremen, Library, . . . 1534 18,000 
Breslau, Royal Library of the University, ‘ 1811 | 280,000 
“St. Elizabeth Library,, : 1575 22,000 800 
Cassel, Electoral Library, 1580 70,000 | 1,350 
Constanz, Library of the Lyceum, . ‘ 14,000 70 
Cologne, Archbishop Library, oe a ee “ee 15,000 
- Library of the Museum,. . . ... . 15,000 | 1,000 
Dantzig, Library of the Gymnasium, . 1580 30,000 
| Darmstadt, Public Library, 1670 | 150,000 
| Dessau, Ducal Library, . 1819 20,000 
Dresden, Royal Library, (founde din the 16th cent. ty) 300,000 | 3,000 
Erfurt, Library of the Old University, 1717 40,000 
Erlangen, Library of the University, . . 1743 110,000 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Publie Library, (founded in 
the 18th century,) . . 60,000 500 
Freiburg-in-the- Breisgau, Library of the Univ ersity, 1773 | 108,000 300 
Fulda, Electoral Library, ; a th ee 1776 50,000 
Giessen, Library of the University, ae 1612 | 110,000 | 1,268 
Gorlitz, Library of the Oberlausitz Society, 1779 32,000 460 
Gotha, Ducal Library, . x 1647 150,000 | 5,000 
| Gottingen, Library of the University, 1737 | 400,000 | 3,800 
Gratz, Library of the University, 44,000 
“Library of the Johanneum, . 32,000 
| Greifswald, Library of the University, 1604 60,000 
Halle, Library of the University, 1696 90,000 800 
, Hamburg, Public Library, 1529 | 160,000 | 5,000 
“ Commercial Library, 1735 30,000 
Hanover, Royal Library, . 1660 80,000 | 2,000 
Heidelberg, Library of the Univ ersity, 1386 | 150,000 | 4,000 
Hildesheim, Library of the Gymnasium, 1666 30,000 
Innspruck, Library of the University, 1745 40,000 
Jena, Library of the University, | 1548 100,000 
Karlsruhe, Archducal Library, . | 1765 100,000 | 1,300 
Klagenfurt, Library of the Lyceum, | 1785 10,000 300 
Kiel, Library of the University, . | 1606 80,000 200 
Kénigsberg, Library of the U niversity, . | 1544 65,000 | 
| Kremsier, “Archbishop Library, . | 30,000 | 
Kremsmunster, Library of the Benedictine Abbey, | | 
(founded in the 13th century,) . ‘are 30,000 
Leipzig, Library of the Unive at | 1543 80,000 | 2,000 
“ Public Library, | 1677 120,000 | 2,000 
Linz, Library of the Lyceum, 25,000 
Luxembu rg, Public Lib rary) 18 
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| Zittau, Public Library, 
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[ sake brine | 
NAMES OF THE CITIES. a. By wa ia of 
Vols. | 
Liibeck, Public Library, . 1616 40,000 400 
Liineburg, Library of the St. “Michael” s Convent, . 17,000 128 
Magdeburg, Lib. of the ane of the Cathedral, 10,000 400 
Mainz, Public Library, . . 1800 90,000 
Mannheim, Library of the Castle, . 30,000 
” Library of the Gymnasium, . 20,000 | 
| Marburg, Library of the University, 100,000 | 
| Meiningen, Ducal Library, 1706 40,000 
Milk, Library of the Benedictine Convent, (founded 
in the 10th century,) . 20,000 | 1,500 
Munich, Royal Library, (founded in the middle of 
the 16th century,) . 400,000 | 22,000 
Munster, Library of the University, (founded | in the 
15th century,) . . 50,000 
Nurnberg, Public Library, (founded i in the 16th cent. its) 50,000 800. | 
Oldenburg, Grand-Ducal Library, . ; 1792 60,000 
Olmiitz, Library of the University, 45,000 
Paderborn, Library of the am, (founded in 
the 17th century,) . 17 40,000 | 
Passau, Library, . 1612 30,000 121 | 
Posen, Public Library of the Count Raczynski, . 1829 | 25,000 
Prague, Library of the University, 1370 | 110,000 | 3,169 
Ratisbon, Public Library, . 1430 20,000 
Rostock, Library of the University, 1569 120,000 
Rudolstadt, Library, .. ; 50,000 
Salzburg, Library of the Lyceum, ‘ 38,000 
Stralsund, Public Library, (founded in ‘the 16th cent. nt) | 30,000 
Stuttgart, Royal Library, . , 1763 | 200,000 | 2,000 
Treves, Library of the Gymnasium, . ‘ 1570 90,000 | 4,000 
Trieste, Public Library, 1795 16,000 
Tubingen, Library of the University, 1562 | 200,000 200 
Ulm, Public Library, . . — 1516 20,000 
Vienna, Imperial Public Library, , 1440 | 320,000 | 16,000 | 
«Library of the Oriental Languages, 1754 20,000 650 | 
“Library of the University, baa 1777 120,000 
Weimar, Grand-Ducal Library, . ..... 1691 | 140,000 
Wiirzburg, Library of the Univ —_ 1582 80,000 | 1,000 
1604 | 200,000 | 10,000 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


ON 
COMMON SCHOOLS AND OTHER MEANS OF EDUCATION. 


BY HENRY BARNARD. 


History oF THE System oF Common ScHoo.s 1N CONNECTICUT, from 1638 to 1838, 
with a History of Yale College from 1700 to 1800. 160 pages. Price $1. 

First ANNuaL Report, as Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools 
in Connecticut, submitted to the Legislature, May, 1839. 62 pages. Price 25 cents. 

SECOND do ; ; ‘ ‘ j : 1840. 56 pages. Price 25 cents. 

THIRD do . ‘ ; . , . 1841. 40 pages. Price 25 cents. 

FourtH do ‘ , 1842. 58 pages. Price 25 cents 

LEGAL PROVISION RESPECTING THE Bevo ATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN 
Factories AND MANUFACTURING EsTABLISHMENTS IN ENGLAND, FRaNcE, Prus- 
sia, CONNECTICUT, RHODE IsLAND, AND MASSACHUSETTS. 1842. 84 pages. Price 
50 cents. 

LEGISLATION RESPECTING Common ScHOOLs 1N CoNNECTICUT, from 1842 to 1850. 
1850. 104 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Firta ANNuAL Report oF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF Common Scuootrs 1N ConNEC- 
TICUT, submitted to the Legislature in May, 1850. 160 pages. Price 50 cents. 

SixtuH do ; é ; ‘ . 1851. 168 pages. Price 50 cents. 

SEVENTH do . " ‘ ; ; 1852. 52 pages. Price 25 cents. 

E1cHTH do , . 1853. 288 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Tre Connecticut Conan Senees JOURNAL, commenced in August, 1838, and dis- 
continued in September, 1842. The four volumes bound in one, two, or four. 'Price $3. 

Tue Connecticut Common Scuoot Journat. Volumes 5, 6, 7, 8. 1850. Price 
$1.25 per volume. 

REPORTS AND DocuMENTS ON THE Common Scuoot System or CONNECTICUT, from 
1839 to 1842, (being selections from the Connecticut Common School Journal.) 400 
pages. Price $1. 

Report ON THE Pustic ScHootsor RHopEIsLanp. 1845. 254pages. Price 50cents. 

DocuMENTS RELATING TO THE Pusiic Scuoots or RuopEIsLaND. 1848. 560 pages. 
Price $1. 

Documentary History >F THE PuBLic ScHooLs oF PROVIDENCE, from 1800 to 
1849. 96 pages. Price 50 cents. 

JOURNAL OF THE Ruope IsLanp INsTITUTE oF INSTRUCTION,—commenced in 1845, 
and discontinued in 1849. 3 vols——bound in sheep. Price $3.50. 

Tripute To GALLAUDET, with, a History of Deaf Mute Instruction and Institutions in 
Europe and the United States, and particularly of the American Asylum at Hartford. 
1852. 00 pages. Price $1. 

Scuoot District, Town AnD VILLAGE Li1BRARIES: HINTS FOR THE ORGANIZATION, 
AND MANAGEMENT, AND SELECTION OF Books FoR PoputaR LiprarRigs. 1854. 
150 pages. Price $1. 

EDUCATION IN ITS RELATIONS TO HeaLTH, INSANITY, Labor, PAUPERISM, AND 
Crime. 16 pages. Price $1 per dozen copies. 

Hints oN ReEapiINnG. Being selections from various authors on the selection and right use 
of Books. 16 pages. Price $1 per dozen. 

PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 176 
pages, with 163 wood cuts. 1851. Price 50 cents. 

ScHOOL ARCHITECTURE: OR CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL-HOUSES 
IN THE UNITED StaTEs. 1854. 416 pages, with 300 wood cuts. Price $2, cloth. 

Normat ScHoots IN THE UNITED States. 1852. 215 pages. Price 75 cents. 

Norma. ScuHoots In Europe. 1851. 450 pages. Price $1.50. 

Reports oN EpucaTIon AND SCHOOLS IN ConNECTICUT. 1853. 462 pages. Price $1. 

Pusiic EpucaTion 1N Europe. 1854. 800 pages. Price $3. 








